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PREFACE 

The fii'st edition of this text-book of physiology appeared in H)39. Tt was reprinted 
in the difficult war years, while in 1951-53 much of it was rewritten. For the present 
edition some parts have been abridged and a number of changes and additions 
made. 

In preparing this text-book, the authors sought to reflect as fully as possible all the 
fundamentally new ideas introduced into physioltjgy by I. P. I’avlov, our teacher and 
renowned naturalist. Pavlov paved the w’ay for an understanding of the physiological 
processes in an integral. noiTnal organism that is in natural contact with the external 
environment. This was achieved by PavJov not onlj*^ by introducing and systematically 
applying his absolutely novel methods of research. Of still greater importance in the 
creation of a new physiology—the physiology of an integral organism—was Pavlov's 
new principle of investigation; this required that all phenomena in an organism be 
studied in their dependence? on the nci-vous system which through refiexes establishes 
all the connections of the animal organism with surrounding nature. Precisely this 
principle underlies Pavlov's great leaching on conditioned reflexes, which extended 
the principle of scientific determinism to a comprehension of the most intricate phenom¬ 
ena in the world—a knowh'dge of all forms of activity of the higher parts of the 
brain, including consciou.sness. 

From this it follows (and we have endeavoured to show it) that the integrating 
activity of the nervous system, in the true sense of the word, can be understood only 
if we examine the nervous activity in its entirety as based on the reflex mecliani.sm, 
in the new, Pavlovian concept. Normally each reflex act is an indissoluble union of 
conditioned and unconditioned reflexes; these reflex acts determine the character and 
course of all physiological processes which depend on the concrete conditions of the 
existence of animals and of man's activity. 

Such are the fundamental principles which w^e have tried, within the limits <jf 
available factual material, to reflect in this book. The authors realize that so far they 
have not fully coped with their task. However, their attempt is ju.stifiod if only by 
the fact that even an outline of the significance of the principles underlying Pavlov’s 
teaching may in a certain mea.sure help to disseminate them. 

Speaking of the prospects of his research, Pavlov said that when he expounds his 
work he “ferv'idly dreams of the possibilities, majestic and ever-growing, w'hich 
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would open up before our science, and of the boundless influence this science would 
have on human nature and human destiny/’ This “boundless influence” of physiology 
I hat Pavlov mentions must serve only lofty purposes. Our science is aimed at improv¬ 
ing the health of people, at delivering them from physical suffering during illness. 
It contribute.s to a wise organization of labour, leisure and nourishment; it helps to 
conquer inaccessible heights, to penetrate the depths of the oceans; it strives to make 
known the laws which govern the behaviour of the hunuin body. The authors offer 
this book to foreign students and physicians in the hope that thereby they will make 
their modest contribution to the international scientific ties which serve the cause 
of peace and progi*css. 

K. Bykov, 

Member of the U.S.S.R. Academy 
of Sciences 



PART 1 

FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS OF PHYSIOLOGY 


CHAPTER 1 

THE SUBJECT AND BRIEF HISTORY OF PHYSIOLOGY 
The Subject and Branches of Physiology 

The physiology of man and animals is the study of the functions of human 
and animal organisms in their interaction with the environment. To make 
the vital activity of the organism known, physiology must define the signif¬ 
icance of its various functions, the interconnection of these functions and 
their dependence on external and internal conditions. Analyses of partic¬ 
ular functions of the organism must be subordinated to the task of under¬ 
standing the vital activity of the organism as a whole in dilTerent conditions 
of its existence (synthetic study). Synthetic physiology, elaborated on the 
basis of Pavlov’s teaching, is what can lead to a deeper study of the func¬ 
tions of the organism and to learning to control them. 

As the principal branch of biological sciences, human physiology is 
closely connected with a number of other branches of science. It is, above 
all, indissolubly linked with morphological sciences—anatomy and histol- 
—which treat of the structure of tissues and organs performing various 
functions of the organism. At the same time when the human organism 
is studied physiologically, the particular significance that social conditions 
and social labour have for man must always be borne in mind. 

Physics and chemistry are of great importance for ihv. advance of physio¬ 
logical knowledge. Since the fundamental task of physiology is to study 
the processes developing in the organism, it is highly essential to know 
the physical and chemical laws underlying each physiological function. 
However, physiological phenomena possess definite qualitative features. 
Though based on physical and chemical laws, they cannot be said to be 
totally governed by them, since they are subject to biological laws arising 
in the course of evolution. 

The branch of physiology which studies chemical processes in the 
organism has become an independent science—biochemistry—but it has 
preserved a very close connection with physiology. 

As a branch of science, physiology has been engendered by the require¬ 
ments of practice and, primarily, of medicine. Hence its bond with clinical 
medicine. Clinical practice has substantiated and corroborated a number 
of physiological propositions. Some phenomena observed in the clinic, such 
as the disappearance or derangement of functions of certain organs (for 
example, of the endocrine glands), pathological disturbances of respiration, 
blood circulation, etc., help to establish the physiological significance of this 
or that system or organ. As stated by Pavlov, clinical phenomena in man 
represent experiments performed by life as it were, which cannot be 
reproduced in a laboratory because no human being can be subjected to 
experiments that may entail unhappy consequences. 



To ensure a thorough study of the functions both of human and animal 
organisms, physiology has, in the course of its growth as a broad sphere 
of biological knowledge, created its branches with different methods, ob¬ 
jects of investigation and practical aims. 

PhysioIoRy has developed mainly on the basis of a study of hi{*her animals and 
human bcinj;s. and, therefore, the facts accumulated by it relate predominantly to the 
oiManism of mammals, most often of laboratory animals such as dogs, cats, rabbits. 
?;uinea-pigs, rats and mice (of the lower vertebrates, the frog was the most important 
(»bject. of experimental ion). With the rise of the evolutionary theory, the investigation 
f»f physiological phenomena at different stages of development of the animal kingdom 
acquired great importance and gave birth to comparative (or evolutionary) physiology 
which studies physiological processes in their phylogenetic development in various 
species of invertebrates and \Trtobrates. Closely allied with it is the chapter of physi- 
(^logy which studies Ihc" development of functions in the ontogenesis. 

From a broad biological aspect, the problems relating to the influence of environ¬ 
ment on the organism of animals are studied b.y oecological physiology. This branch 
of physiology deals with the peculiarities of physiological processes in various species 
of animals depending on the dittcrent conditions of their existence. These conditions 
are determined by the physical and chemical featuro.s of the environment, the nature 
of the surrounding locality, climatic factors, as well as by the activities peculiar to 
animals of the given species. With some corrections, which are always indispensable 
when dealing with data pertaining to animals, the material provided by oecological 
physiology is important for human physiology as well, particularly for a direct study 
of the action of the external environment on man. 

In its progress, physiological science has providt^d a foundation for a number of 
physiological branches which are of great practical importance. One of these is the 
physiology of agricultural animals. 

The elab(jration of certain problems of clinical medicine has resulted in the crea¬ 
tion of clinical jibysiology,* which embraces numerous problems relating to the 
fundamental tasks of clinical practice. Particularl.v great progress has been achieved 
in solving problems elaborated by Pavlov and relating to the clinical physiology of 
digestion, nervous activity and its regulating influence on all processes in the body. 
Success has also been achieved in the work on prr)blenis connected with the clinical 
physiology of internal secretion, blood circulation, re.spiration, excretion and rnetab- 
c'lism. The study of the physiology of a diseased rirganism is at the same time a 
practical school of natural-scicntilic thought. It is not by accident that the biggest 
physiological institutes of the Soviet Union, the United Slates and other countries 
are bound up with clinics. 


The Rise of Physiology 

Physiology arose from the requirements of medicine, whose leading 
representatives already in ancient times realized that it is impossible to 
treat a human being without knowing the structure of his body and the 
functions of its organs. The physicians and thinkers of ancient Greece and 
Rome** tried to obtain an idea of the activity of various organs of the body, 
but their conclusions werv based almost entirely on speculative reasoning 
resulting mainly from a study of the rough structure of these organs. 

With the change in social and economic relations in Western Europe 
in the period of the rise and development of capitalism, natural sciences 

* The demarcation lino between clinical and pathological physiology is very 
relaliv'e. Pathological physiology studies mainly the general mechanisms of the distur¬ 
bances of the physiological processes (that is w'h.y it can ba.se itself largely on experi¬ 
ments udth animals). Clinical physiolog.v, meanwhile, investigates the disturbances 
that occur in various functions of the human organism during certain disetiscs; 
os.scntially this is pathological physiology, which is concerned mainly with investigat¬ 
ing particular pathological phenomena in man. 

** The authors do not refer in this text-book to data relating to the rise and develop¬ 
ment of physiology in India and China, since that question has not been sufficiently 
studied by them. 
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developed rapidly: Copernicus established that, the earth revolves round 
the sun and laid the foundations of modern astronomy: Newton toi*mulated 
the fundamental principles of mechanics and the law of j.’;raYitation; Vesal- 
ius correctly described some speeitic features in the structure of the 
human body which had been erroneously interpreted by ancient anat¬ 
omists ; Bacon proclaimed 
that knowledge is true only 
when it is ba.sed on experience; 

Dc'seartes tried to explain 
both the movement of the 
heavenly bodies and the' be¬ 
haviour of animals by the 
laws of mechanics. 

In the same period—''300 
yc'ars ago. in conditions of 
pi'ofoundobscui’anlLsrn and in- 
conceivable confusion which a I 
that time W('re characU'ristic 
of the approach towards the 
activity of the human and 
animal organisms, but which 
wei*e sanctilied by the iri'C- 
proacliable authority of the 
classical.seienlific legacy— I he 
physician William Harvey dis- 
coveied one of the most irn- 
poitant functions of the 
oi-.'?;aiiism—blood circulation, 
and thereby laid the founda¬ 
tion of a iK'w brand] of exact 
1 1 u n 1 an k n owl ed ge—an i mal 
physiology.”' 

Th(' year 1()23, when Harvey discovc'red blood circulation, is regarded 
as the date of Iht* foundation of physiology not only because one of liu’ 
rnosl essential functions of the organism was in\'esiigalt*d for the first time 
Harvey's introduction of vivisection into scientific practici' made the dis¬ 
covery of blood circulation possible*. With this method, incisions made' in 
the skin coveiangs and tissues make it po.s.sible to expose the organs of 
animals and tlius dii'ectly observe thc‘ii’ tunetions. Harvey’s exlcrisive ex- 
fierimenls with physiological piocesses carried out under special conditions 
were aimed at probing and ascertaining the factors which determined them. 



The Devclopnienl of Physiology in the Pre-Pavlovian Period 

In the 17lh, 18th and almost the ('ntirc' first half of the 19lh century 
physiological knowledge advanced rather slowly, but some of the discovt'i it*s 
made at that peiiod provided the foundation for its furtlier d('velopnu*nt. 


* I. l^'ivlov, ComphHc Works, Vol. VT, p. 425. (Prefarc to itie Russian translaliun 
of W. Harvey's book, Moscow'-Leningrad, 1927.) 

References throughout tJie book are to Russian editions. 
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In Malpighi discovered the capillaries; blood pressure in the arteries 

was measured for the lirst time (St. Hales, 1732); Bernoulli's researches into 
the movement of fluids (1738) laid the foundation for future haemody¬ 
namics; Borelli gavi* the first scientific description of the movements of 
the thorax during the respiratory act, as well as of the kinematics of the 
skcleto-muscular levers; Reaumur and Spallanzani (1777) discovered the 
properties of gastric juic(\ In the 18th century, Whytt made a discovery 
w^hich later underlay the formation of the reflex theory; he showed that 
after the destruction of the spinal cord, a frog no longer responds with a 
motor reaction when its extremity is pinched (Chapter 51). 

The most important achievement of physiology in the 18th centuiy was 
the application of the laws of inanimate nature, the laws of chemistry, to 
processes developing in a living organism. 

In the for'ties of the 18th (rentury, Mikhail Lomonosov discovei*ed the law 
of constancy of matter- and motion, substantiated the kinetic theoi-y of the 
sli-ucture of matter, and pr'oved (1748) that oxidized metals absoi-b a cer*- 
lain component part of the air; thus he established that air is a mixtur-e 
of var ious gases. Thir*ty years later pure oxygen was isolated, and Lavoisier- 
showed that I'espiration was, in the final analysis, oxidation of the organic 
compounds of the body by the oxygen in the air. By measuring the amount 
(»f heat pr oduced in the or'ganism as it consumes oxygen, Lavoisic'r and La¬ 
place demonstrated that the oxidative processes yield the same amount of 
h('at both during the oxidation of “car bonic combinations” in the or'ganism 
and during their combustion outside the organism. 

Owing to this there arose in physiology the notion of r-espir'ation as chemi¬ 
cal proces.sos of oxidation, and the notion of “animal heat’’ as of a releast' 
of ener-gy determined by the chemical reactions of oxidation. In this way, 
the connection betw'een the prtjcesses in animate? and in inanimate natui-e 
was established. 

The theor y of irr'itability of tissues, and especially of irritability of nerves, 
was also originated in the 10th centur'v. This was a prerequisite for the 
formulation by Johannt'S Muller and Mai-shall Hall (in the thirties of tht' 
19lh century) of their reflex theor*y, which existed without change prior 
to Sechenov and Pavlov. In 1812-30 Legallois, Magendie and Flourens 
began to investigate the role of vai'ious parts of the brain and of th(* 
spinal cord. 

Thus, by the middle of the last century, physiology had accumulated 
certain facts concerning blood circulation and respiration; it had advanced 
the notion of reflex and had elaboi'ated methods of access to almost any 
organ of the body. Physiology was already in a position to make use of 
scientific data on the microscopic structure of various organs. 

Such are, in very brief outline, the results attain(?d by physiology 
during the first two centuries of its existence. By the second half of the 
19th century it was already a developed branch of natural science, whose 
deductions were based on experimentation. This branch of science already 
possessed a considerable amount of facts; however, with the exception of 
data on the r*ole of respiration and blood circulation, these facts wer-e 
uncoordinated; they were not united by theoretical concepts of intercon¬ 
nection betw^een various functions of the organism. 

At the same time, a characteristic feature of the research which was 
done up to the second half of the 19th century w’as that all the investiga¬ 
tions were carried out by scientists who worked singly, without collabora¬ 
tors, and had no special physiological laboratories. There were almost no 
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physiological apparatuses at that time, the only laboratory equipment 
being microscopes, a set of simple* instruments for vivisection, scales. 
thc?rmometc?rs and chemical glasswaic*; calorimt?ters of Lavoisier, pumps 
and Leyden jars were the most complex instruments of that time. The fii-st 
manometers and galvanometers appeared in the period between 1820 and 
1850. Before the middle of the 19th century physiology had already taken 
final shape as an independent branch of science, but all of its outstanding 
representatives were simultaneously practising physicians (Bichat, IVIagim- 
die. Bell), anatomists and zoologists (Spallanzani, Muller), ov physicists and 
chernisls (Boyle, Lavoisier). 

In appi-oximately the second half of the 19th century, physiology began 
to make rapid sti ides along with all the other exact sciences. This was due 
to the rapid growth of the productive forces which required tlie develop¬ 
ment of exact knowledge? of nature and resulted in a considerable exten¬ 
sion of natural-scientific research. 

Three great discoveri(*s of natural .science'—the law of con.servations of 
(?nergy, the cellular theory and the theory of evolution—were responsible for 
the swift progress of all biological sciences in that period. The advance* of 
physics and chemistry armed the researchers of that time with a number of 
methods which enablt'd them to study physiological proct^sses quant iiativc'ly 
and to elucidate the chemical processes taking place in the organism. The gra¬ 
phic method of recording elaborated by Helmholtz. Ludwig, Marey and others 
made it pos.sibJe to record with accuracy such ptocesses as the ccjntraction 
of muscles, the propagation of electrical changes in the n(?rves, the varia¬ 
tions in pressure in the? blood vessels, in the heart, etc. This enabled physi¬ 
ologists to measure? changes occurring in physie)]ogical pre)(?esse?s during 
short pei'iods and te) reveal phene:)mena whierh cannot be (jbsej ved without 
objective registration. In. this way, for example, the connection betwe-(?n 
the? variations in bloe>d pressure in the vessels and the phases of cardiac 
activity (Marey. Ludwig) were investjgale?d and the rate e*f conduction 
of excitation in the ne?rves (Helmhe:>ltz) measure^d. 

In the seceind half of the I9th century, due to the study of the cellular 
structure, it proved possible to find the link between the activity^ of various 
organs and the structural peculiarities of the cells and tissues of which 
they consist. Definite tissue structures with which the* functions of the 
organism are connected were discovered (for example, the connection 
between the activity of the nervous system and the mutual disposition of 
the nerve cells and of their processes). The discovery of the law of con¬ 
servation and transformation of energy made it possible to arrive al¬ 
ii quantitative description of physiological procc?sses from the aspect of 
energy loss and energy accumulation (Meyer, Pfiuger, Pashutin, Likhachov, 
Rubner). 

In the second half of the 19th century, physiology attained great suc- 
ct'sses in describing the functions of individual organs and systems of the 
organism, as well as in studying some of the mechanisms regulating their 
iictivity. It may be said that by the beginning of the present century th(' 
significance of the functions of almost every organ was known in general 
outline at least. Physiology investigated the influence of the nervous 
system on the heart (Weber, Bezold, Cyon, Pavlov), on the blood vessels 
(Bernard, Ludwig, Walther, Ovsyannikov), on the skeletal muscles (Magcn- 
die, Helmholtz, Wedensky), on the smooth muscles of the alimentary tract 
and urinary bladder (PHuger, Mislavsky, Langley). In the eighties and nine¬ 
ties, the physiology of digestion was investigated by Pavlov in such detail 



wiili nt'W methods and from fundamentally new positions that to this day, 
essc'niially recreated by Pavlov, this is one of the most developed branches 
of science. 

An important role in giving us our knowledge of the processes in the 
organism was played by the investigations of electrical phenomena in 
living tissues, mainly in the nerves and skeletal muscles, which were 
started at the close of the Uith century by Galvani, and greatly developed 
only in the period betwi‘(m the forties and the eighties of the last century 
(T)u Bois-Reymond). 

llei*mann and Wc'densky, basing themselves on a study of the electrical 
potentials arising as a result of stimulation of a nerve or muscle, created 
lh(' concept of the so-called wave of excitation, or nerv^e impulse. 

Th(' stK:ond half of the 19th century witnessed the progress of research 
into the inborn (unconditioned) reflexes in all animals of a given species. 
The results of this research were of great importance, for they revealed 
the inborn mechaiiLsms regulating the activity of var'ious or*gans and 
enabled us to diagnost' disorders of the nervous system (details can be 
found in Cha})iei' fiO). The* discove ry by Pfliiger in the early fifties of the 
iri-adialion of excitation in the nervous centres and, particularly, the 
discovery by Sechencrv in 1862 of the phenomena of inhibition in the 
cenlial nervous systc'm, gave' r ise ter the* study erf the factors which deter¬ 
mine the nature of inhibition and its re»le in i-eflex activity. Since then the 
study of the activity erf the centr-al nerverus system invariably includt'S the 
phe'noniena of inhibition, be^cause normally in the nervous system (and 
consequently in the I'ntire organism) not a single phenerme'iiern exhibits 
inhibition without excitation. 

In the second half of the 19th century, extensive n:»seai-ch was carried 
out into the proper ties of various pails of the central nervous system; this 
rt'seaieh piocc'cdc'd from observations on the consequences of extirpation 
or stimulation (see Chapter 64) of different parts of the brain and spinal 
cor’d (Flourens, Magendio. GolLz, Fritsch and Hitzig, Ferriei’, Mislavsky, 
Bekhterev and other’s). 

The Scime pc'i iod witnc's.sc'd rmpoi’tanl investigations into the pi’operties 
of th(' oi’gans of vision and audition (Helmholtz) and the study of the r ole 
of ner vous apparatuses (l eceptois) located in the internal organs and skel¬ 
etal mu.scles find stimuhiU'd when thedr activity changes (Sechenov, Hering, 
Pavlov, Slu^r-rington, Ludwig, Cyon). 

The elaboi'ation of problems relating to intermediary metabolism—trans- 
foirnation of glucose into glycogen (Bernard), ti'ansformation of products 
of protein metabolism in the liver (Nentsky, Pavlov), etc., was likewise 
begun in Iht' second half of the 19th century. The study of the chemical 
composition of various oi'gans and tissues in the animal body, as well as of 
the ch('mical pri ocesses of tr ansformation taking place in it, has developed 
into a spi'cial chemical branch of physiology. 

In bi’iefiy touching upon the development of physiology in Russia, we 
have to state that among the important achievements of science in the 
first half of the 19th century wei’e the investigations carried out by Walther 
and Basov. In 1842, Walther (1817-1889), a pupil of N. Pirogov, showed 
that a ci’oss-cut of the “sympathetic nerve threads admixed to the sciatic 
ner ve of a frog” (i.e., of the sympathetic nerve fibres) caused a dilation of 
the vessels of the web. In the same year Basov (1812-1879) elaborated a 
method of penetrating the stomach of an absolutely healthy animal by 
applying a stomach fistula and, for the first time in the history of physi- 




ology, demonstrated the feasibility of a piotracU*d, chronic cxperinionl. 
However, Walther and Basov did not appreciate the importance of 
their discoveries and did not develop them. Claude* Bernajd was 
tlie man who elaborated the theory of innervation of blood vess('ls. But 
it was Pavlov who tui*ned the method of investigating physiological proc ¬ 
esses in normal, healthy animals into an inst]*umi*m vvlni.*h r('volulion- 
ized the entire development of physiology. 

The works of Se^chenov marked a new stage* in Russian phv.sicjlogv. 

Scchonov Wiis born in 
ill the former Simbirsk (>u 
bernia. In 1850, after a short 
periofi of service in the army 
as an officer in the engi- 
ncci'inf* cf>rps, he entered the 
medical faculty of Moscow 
University. There, under the 
JUudance of Glebov and Oi- 
lovsky, he learned the prin- 
ci|)k\s (»f (experimental and 
llieorelieal physiology. Not only 
the mc'dical faculty, but llie 
university as a whole, wdth its 
intense activity, together with 
Ciranovsky’s lecture's on history 
and the ideological atmosphere 
creale'd by the philosophical 
works of the revolutionary- 
democrat A. Herzen, played an 
outstanding; role in forming 
Seclueiiov's world outlook. His 
mak'rialistic views, which mi” 
derlay all his creative work. 

Ifjok shape already in his 
student days at the university. 

In 1858. after his graduation, 

S(;chcnov went abroad on a 
scientific mission. There he 
work(?d in the laboratories of 
Ludwig, Helmholtz and Claude 
Bernard. 

Upon his return to Russia, 
he headed the chair of phy¬ 
siology of the Medico-Surgical 
Academy (later renamed the 
Military Medical Academy) in 
Petersburg. 

In 1862, Sechenov discovered the phenomenon of inhibition in the centruJ 
nervous system, and in 1863, he published his brilliant work Rc/feac.s of ifw 
Brain, in which he gave a consistently materialistic interpretation of 
mental phenomena. This book made him a political suspect in the eyc^s 
of the tsarist government, and only the fear of attracting still giealer 
attention to this work compelled the government of Alexander JI to give 
up the idea of taking legal action against St*ehenov. Subsequently, Sechenov 
worked at the Odessa, Petersburg and Moscow universities. He died in 
Moscow on November 15, 1905. 

Sechenov has gone down in the history of science as a urvtU scientist 
and thinker; he was the first to subject the* most intricate domain 
of nature—the phenomena of consciousnc\s.s—to a natural-.scic*ntlfie 
analysis. 



I. S«*ch<'im\- 
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Seclienov had many pupils, some? of whom became prominent scientists. 
For example, N. Spiro discovered the so-called r€?ciprocal inhibition in 
antagonistic centres (the fame of the English researcher Sherrington is due 
lo a large extent to his thorough elaboration of this problem). V. Pashutin 
(lo45-1901), another of Sechenov's pupils, founded the Ruvssian school of 
pathology (pathological physiology) and, jointly with A. Likhachov, was 
the first to work out precise methods of directly measuring the total heat 
produced in the human organism. The outstanding pharmacologist N.Krav- 
kov was also a pupil of Sechenov, as was the prominent physiologist 
B. Ver igo, who inv(?stigated the peculiarities of the action of a continuous 
current on the tissues and showed that the taking up and release of oxygen 
by hac'moglobin play an important role in the carriage of carbon dioxide by 
the blood. 

Sechenov s associates included M. Shaternikov (1870-1939), who studied 
general metabolism, and A. Samoilov (1867-1930), the prominent investi¬ 
gator of electrical phenomena in living tissues who first advanced the 
hypothesis of a chemical mechanism governing the ti'ansmission of excita¬ 
tion from the nei’ve to the skeletal muscle and from one neuron to another 
in the central nervous system. 

Nikolai Yevgenyevich Wedensky (1852-1922) was one of Sechenov’s 
pupils at Pel(?rsburg University; after Sechenov and Pavlov, he must with 
all justification be r anked among the leading Russian physiologists. In his 
remarkable experimental rcscai*ches, Wedensky, who had participated in 
the revolutionary movement in his youth, advanced the important concept 
of the inner unity of th(' externally opposite phenomena of excitation and 
inhibition. A. Ukhtomsky (1876-1942) carried on Wedensky s researches and 
profoundly developed his ideas. 

Among the physiologists who worked in Petei*sburg beginning with the 
sixties and seventies of the 19th century were I. Cyon who, together with 
K. Ludwig, proved the existence in the aortic arch of specialized sensitive? 
fot*malions—i-eceptors stimulated by the rise of arterial blood pi'essure, 
F. Ovsyannikov (1827-1906) to whom science owes the study of the vaso¬ 
motor (rentre and of a number of researches into the fine structure of the 
nervous system, and 1. Tarkhanov (1846-1908), who is known for his dis¬ 
covery of the skin galvanic reflex. 

A prominent place in the development of Russian physiology belongs 
to Kazan University, whore N. Kovalevsky (1842-1891) and his successor, 
N. Mislav\sky (1854-1929) used to work. Kovalevsky discovered that arterial 
blood pressure ri.ses as a result of the accumulation of carbon dioxide in 
the organism. Mislavsky ascertained the exact location of the respiratory 
centre in the medulla oblongata and jointly with V. Bekhterev established 
that the stimulation of the cerebral cortex influences respiration and 
blood circulation. 

Important physiological investigations relating to various branches of 
physiology were made by Professor V. Danilevsky of Kharkov (1852-1939), 
V. Chagovets of Kiev, and A. Kulyabko of Tomsk.* 

But the most outstanding role in the development of physiological 
science as a whole was played by Pavlov. 


* Besides Iht? above-mentioned researchers, a number of other Russian scientists 
(Babukhin, Bubnov, Sobolev, Rogovich, Betz, Sokovnin, Smirnov, Ustimovich, I.ondon 
and others) carried out important investigations, which are referred to in the 
corresponding chapters of this book. 



Pavlov was born on Seplembor 27, 1849, in Ryazan. Ho received his 
secondary education at the local theological seminary. During his studies 
in Ryazan he read Pisarev, Chernyshevsky and Dobrolyubov. In 1870. he 
entered Petersburg University, gi-adualing from the department of natuial 
science in 1876, and later finishing the Military Medical Academy. In his 
student days, under the guidance of Cyon, he carried out his first resc'arch 
into the problem of innervating the pancreas. Bt*ginning with 1878 he 
headed the r(\search laboratory at the clinic of the eminent therapeutist 
S. Botkin in the Military Medical Academy. It was Botkin who, according 
to Pavlov's statement in the concluding part of his thesis, encourage^d him 
to continue studying the influence of the nervous system on all physiologi¬ 
cal processes. Until 1890, Pavlov w'orked on problems of the physiology 
of blood circulation and, at the same time, started his investigations of 
the proces.ses of digestion. From 1890 he headed the physiological depart¬ 
ment at the Institute of Experimental Medicine and the Chair of Pharmaco¬ 
logy at the Military Medical Academy, where, in 1895, he was nominated 
professor of physiology. In 1907, after the death of Ov.syannikov, Pavlov 
was elect(*d to the Academy of Sciences and became the head of its physi¬ 
ological laboratory (which in the Soviet period became an important 
physiological institute of the Academy of Sciences of th(' U.S.S.R., and 
now bears his name). During the last ten years of his life. Pavlov gave 
much of his attention to the biological station which, by decision of the 
Soviet Government, was organized for him in the village of Koltushi (now 
Pavlovo) near Leningrad, flis numerous pupils worked under his guidance' 
in various ph 3 ^siological laboratories, and the school he founded is nf)t only 
the most advanced but also the large.st. 

In 1904, the highest international reward of that time—the Nobel 
prize—was conferi*(?d on Pavlov. Already at the end of the 19th century, 
after his Lectures on the Work of the Principal Digcsiive Glands had been 
published (1897), he be?came one of the renowned physiologists in the world; 
hc' was elected an honorary member of many academies, universities and 
medical societies. 

At the turn of the century, having elaborated anew the physiology of 
digestion a.s a consistent theory of the development of digestive proces.ses 
in the organism of a normal animal, Pavlov started his still more com¬ 
plicated rc'.search in the highly responsible sphere of natural science where 
no one had ever before dared to experiment. Proceeding from Sechenov's 
ideas, Pavlov created a real physiology of the brain. 

In 1935, i.e., a year before his death, the International Physiological 
Congre.ss held in Leningrad and Moscow under the chairmanship of Pavlov, 
conferred on him the title of princeps physiologorum mundt. 


General Characteristics of the Physiology of the Pre-Pavlovian Period 

The physiology of the pre-Pavlovian period was almost exclusively an 
analytical science, i.e., it studied only particular processes artificially 
isolated from the integral activity of the entire organism. The physiologists 
of the 19th century accumulated a multitude of facts relating to the func¬ 
tioning of separate organs, but were unable to show the interdependence 
of the various functions of the organism as a whole in normal conditions 
of its existence. This is indissolubly connected with the e.s.sence of the 
purely analytical method of knowledge and proceeds from the mc^taphysi- 
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cal concept of nature. The analytical vn ihod applied by the physiologists 
of the 19th century, who studied separate phenornejia, in isolation from the 
integral whole, divorc(»d the [^articular from the general, the simple from 
the complex. The elements thus isolated in the course of the analysis were 
rc^nrclcd ns constnnL independent and puriicipatin^ in the integral pheno¬ 
mena as separate entities. The picture of an integral process or the prop¬ 
erties of an integial structure were said to be the result of vai’ious com¬ 
binations of “(dementary’’ units which the researchers had been able to 
disclose by decomposing complex phenomena (for example, the properties 
of cells, individual reflexes, individual nervous impulses). From this point 
of view, the organism was regarded as a “cellular state" (R. Virchow), as 
a sum of cells whose properties were considered sepaiately from th(‘ 
procc'ss of development and from the interaction of the organism with 
surrounding nature, as something pre-established, given beforehand. 
Pathological processes in the oi-ganism were regarded as a sum of the 
disturbances in the vital activity of individual cells. The reactions of live 
organism to the influences of the external environment were, in the main, 
(•onsidered as pic'determined by the properties of corresponding organs and 
groups of cells (foi- example, the group of cells constituting each reflex 
arc) and not as idaborated in the coui’se of the intc'raction between tlu' 
organism and its environment. 

As a result of the metaphysical approach to natural phenomena, physi¬ 
ologists often studied the functions of s(‘pai’alo organs and cells without 
regal’d for- their* connection with the vital activity of the whole or*ganism 
df'vtdoping in definite conditions of the environment. Following Virchow, 
physiology prior* to Pavlov supposed that the accumulated facts concer ning 
the activity of various, individually investigated, or-gans and cells wei-e 
sufflci<Mit to for-m a correcrl notion of the noi'mal functions of the or-ganism 
as a whole, and confined itself mainly to th(^ method of acute experimenta¬ 
tion and to th(' study of isolated oi-gans, i.e., to methods which fully ex¬ 
clude any investigation of the normal influence of the nervous system on 
all physiological pi-ocesses in the. natural conditions of existence. Although 
a number of investigations (such as the* study of total metabolism, heai*t 
i-ate. tempei’atui’e of the body, etc.) had been carr*iod out prior to Pavlov 
on integr’al, intact or-ganisms, they -wer-e based not on new principles, but 
only on modified methods of research, and the appeal of certain researchers 
(for* example, of Claude Rer*nai-d) to study the functions of the organism 
in its normal development ferund no embodiment in experimentation. The 
analytical physiology of the 19lh century studied only those forms of the 
nei'vous activity whicli wer e inbor n reflexes and which were regarded as 
invai*iable, permanent “units” of the activity of the nervous system, as 
processes which were studied almost separately from the activity of the 
higher nervous centi'es. The more or less constant influences exerted by 
the nervous system on the functions of various organs, which were 
revc?alod in the course of acute experiments (vivisection), were considered 
the only form of nervous activity accessible to natui*al-scientific investiga¬ 
tion. Thus, all the higher forms of activity of the central nervous system 
determining the behaviour* of the organism in the surrounding medium 
were excluded from the sphere of physiological resc?arch. This led to a 
dualistic division of all phenomena in the organism into two fundamentally 
different categories—phenomena of “internal,” “vegetative” life covering 
all functions which by their significance are common l.o all animals and 
plants (metabolism, nutrition, respiration, etc.), and phenomena inherent 
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only in animals—phenomena of “animar’ life? which determine the entire 
be'haviour of animals. 

Howtw’er, it w^ould be erroneous to underestimate the fjreat importance 
of the facts obtained by analytical physiology. These facts underlie oui* 
kno\vI(»dge of the functions performed by th(? greater part of the oigans of 
the body, and they have provided highly imporlrmt material for the 
development of medicine; compared with the state of seiemee in the 18th 
(X'ntury, they signified a considerable advance in the knowledge of the 
vital activity of the organi.sm. 

In accumulating facts, most physiologists of the 191 h century held to 
positions of spontaneous mah^riali.sm, which in the last ceniuiy w’as 
charactcM'istic of th(? development of natural science' in gemeral. But the 
spontaneous materialism of the 19th century was limited by its metaphysi¬ 
cal concept of nature. Ignoring the possibility of the rise of qualitatively 
ru'vv forms of aclivily in living matter in the pi’ocess of development and 
examining all phenomena without r('gard for* tiu'ir changes and inter- 
cronnections, the metaphysical concept of nature could not explain such 
phenomena as the origin of life, the rise of sensations and of higher forms 
of iKMvous activity. Therefore, whc'n expounding thi'st' probli'ms, the? 
naturalists of \hv last century either advanced primitive and mechanistic 
propositions which actually prevented any genuine study of the? most com¬ 
plex vital phenorntma (vulgarizers of materiali.sm of the fifties-seven- 
ties—Vogt, Molescholt and others), or ariived at agnosticism. a.sserting that 
the origin of life, sensations and consciousness are fundamentally unknow¬ 
able (DuBois-Heymond, Helmholtz, Claude Bernard). Thus, they actually 
paved the w'ay for the spread of vitalism and of undisguised idealistic con¬ 
cepts in the theory of knowledge. In physiology, this trend was advocated 
with pai’ti(?ular persist(?nc(' by Johannes Muller (in the thirties and forties 
of the 19th century) and by his followers (Verworn, Hering, Uexkull and 
others). 

Being a strictly analytical scionct' which procet'ds from the metaphysical 
concept of nature, the physiology of that time could not approach the 
knowledge of the normal activity of an integral organism and the study 
of the physiological processes determining the activity (behaviour) of the 
organism in the surrounding medium. A radical change? in the whole 
attitude tov/ards the study of the activity of animal organisms was 
nc'ce.ssary if new trails w^ere to be blazed in physiology. This radical 
change was accomplished thanks to the scientific exploit of Pavlov, the 
great(?st naturalist of our time. 


The Principles of Pavlovian Physiology 

Pavlov’s teaching is a science of the course of vital processes in an 
integral organism during its various natural relations with the surround¬ 
ing medium. Pavlov himself defined the result of his work as follows: “Yes, 
I am glad that together with Ivan Mikhailovich (Sechenov), I and my group 
of dear colleagues have won for the mighty realm of physiological re.search, 
the animal organism, complete and undivided, instead of a vague half. 
And this, indisputably, is our Ru.ssian conliihution to world .science and 
geneially to human thought.”* 


* I. Pavlov, Complete Works, Vol. I, p. 13. 



These words show that Pavlov’s entire activity was devoted to the 
creation of a new trend in physiolo-y, described by him as synthetic 
physiology, since it considers each physiological phenomenon as an integral 
whole in diverse conditions of its development. 

In 1901, Pavlov wrote: “Judging by what we already know, synthesis, 
as a new method widely applied to the entire organism, will render great 
help to future physiological research. ... The task of analysis was to study 
in the best way possible a definite isolated part; this was its original pur¬ 
pose. It was aimed at establishing the relation of this particular part to all 
possible natural phenomena. .. . The aim of synthesis is to establish the 
significance of each organ from its true and vital aspect, to ascertain its 
place, as well as its corresponding nature.”* Thus the indissoluble com¬ 
bination of analysis and synthesis is one of the fundamental principles 
underlying Pavlov’s research. 

The normal course of development of physiological phenomena in an 
integral organism cannot be investigated on animals mutilated as a result 
of dissection, which usually takes place in vivisectional experiments. 
Beginning with his very first investigations in the seventies of the last 
century, Pavlov elaborated a new method for the study of blood circulation, 
and especially digestion, in absolutely normal animals, in conditions of 
chronic experiments. He worked out methods of surgical operation which 
made the internal organs of the animal accessible to investigation without 
deranging the normal state of the organism. 

Any phenomenon in an integral organism invariably depends on its 
interconnections with the environment. In the organism of higher animals 
ii\l connections with the surrounding world, as well as the inter¬ 
connections of all the functions of the organism itself, are accomplishable 
due to the activity of the nervous system. In the process of evolutionary 
development these connections become more and more complex. An 
increasing role in bringing these connections about is played by the 
anterior parts of the central nervous system, which steadily piogress in 
their development; in higher vertebrates this is the cerebral cortex. From 
this it follows that a knowledge of the activity of an integral organism 
may be gained only by studying the uniting and regulating role of the 
central nervous system and by examining each physiological process in 
its dependence on the infiuence of the nervous system. That is why Pavlov 
strove to disclose the nervous mechanisms of the phenomena he investi¬ 
gated. Already in 1883, he stressed the significance of nervism by which 
he implied “a physiological trend striving to extend the infiuence of the 
nervous system to the largest possible number of the organism’s activities.”** 
When Pavlov started his researches, a number of reflexes were already 
known and were regarded as invariable responses of the organism brought 
about by the transmission of excitation from the receptive mechanisms 
to the working organs through the central nervous system. However, prior 
to Pavlov, reflexes were studied almost exclusively under artificial con¬ 
ditions—in the course of vivisection. Pavlov studied the reflexes that 
govern the activity of the cardiovascular and digestive systems under con¬ 
ditions of natural stimulation of the receptors. He pointed out (in 1894) 
that there are receptors, i.e., peripheral endings of the centripetal nerves in 
all internal organs and that “these endings penetrate all organs and their 


* Ibid., pp. .'i73-74. 

** /bid., p. 197. 
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tissues. It must be assumed that these endings are extremely diverse and 
specific:, like the nerve ending^s of the sense organs, each adapted to its 
pc'CuJiar stimulus of a mechanical, physical or chemical nature/’* 

Pavlov regarded each phenomenon in the organism as being dependent 
on the reflex activity of the nervous system. But the extension of this 
principle to an interpretation of all aspects of the organism’s normal 
activity made it necessary to re-create the theory of reflexes, since prior 
to Pavlov, all j’C'searchers, except Sechenov, regarded reflexes as per- 
jnanent, invariable, inborn reactions of the organism effected by the 
activity of the lower parts of the ccmlral nervous system. The organism, 
how'ever, can c'xist in a continuously changing external environment only 
if it responds to such changes with rc'actions which ensure, according to 
Pavdov, an “c'quilibration" with these constantly changing conditions of 
('xistence. In higher vertebrates this ‘‘equilibration” in its higher form is 
achieved by the activity of the most organized and most reactive part of 
the central nervous system—the cerebral cortex. It is precisely the cerebral 
cortex which primarily determines the behaviour of the organism as 
a whole. 

Tliei'rTore, a knowledge of all the phenomena in an intact organism in 
various natural conditions of its existence requires studying all the mani¬ 
festations of the activity of the central nervous system, including its higher 
parts. The important materialistic proposition on the causal dependence of 
the behaviour of animals and human beings on past and present conditions 
of existc'nce demanded the examination of all forms of neriwus actwiti/ as 
reflex actwiiif, as causally conditioned by stimuli acting upon the or'ganism. 

This pi’oposition was first formulated by Sechenov. Developing Seche¬ 
nov \s ideas on the determining influence of the external environment on 
the activity of the organism, Pavlov i*econstructed the entire theory of 
j-eflexes. lie proved that the notion of reflex can and must be applied to 
an interpr'etation of all aspects of the activity of the central nervous 
system, including phenomena designated as mental activity. Rejecting the 
idealist ic view of the impossibility of making the activity of the brain known, 
Pavlov stai’ted studying the most complex physiological processes in the 
highen* part of the nervous system—in the cerebral cortex whose activity 
underlies all the acts and states w’^hich are said to be mental. In his ex¬ 
periments, Pavlov demonstrated the specific features of the reflexes which 
aie brought about by the activity of the higher part of the brain, i.e., con¬ 
ditioned reflexes. 

Conditioned refl(»xes arc formed in the course of life by the coupling of 
temporary connections in the cerebral cortex (see p. 34) and ensure the 
highest equilibration of the organi.sm with the constantly changing con¬ 
ditions of environment. The disclosure by Pavlov of the peculiarities of the 
formation of conditioned reflexes and of their specific features enabled 
science experimentally to investigate the normal activity of the higher 
part of t.h(' brain—the cerebral cortex. 

The theory of conditioned reflexes—of the higher nervous activity— 
smashes the reactionary concept of the existence of a so-called spiritual 
activity, essentially unknowable and inaccessible to precise materialistic 
investigation. 

The ext(?nsion by Pavlov of his natural-scientific materialistic research 
to the higher foi*ms of nervous activity was based on the principle of deter- 

* Ibid., p. 527. 



minism; this principle means that irach phenomenon is originated by a 
definite cause, which under similar conditions must invariably evoke one 
and the same action. Pavlov wrote: “A truly active mind regards the strict 
natural-scientific interpretation of life in its absolute entirety only as 
lecognition of the operation of the causality law, which is the principal 
condition of all existing things.”* 

The conviction that all phenomena of life “in its absolute entirety” are 
subject to determination induced Pavlov to extend the notion of reflex, as 
a determined reaction, to the activity of the higher part of the brain. Pav¬ 
lov s teaching on the higher nervous activity developed and gave science 
its first experimental proof of Sechenov's idea that “. . . all acts of conscious 
and unconscious life are reflexes by origin.”** 

Considering all the forms of activity of the nervous system as being 
strictly determined, Pavlov at the same time taught that all nervous pheno¬ 
mena are adjusted to a definite material substratum (the principle of struc¬ 
ture). In particular, this means that every conditioned reflex, whose 
physiological mechanism is a formation of a temporary connection (p. 42), 
is always determined by the activity of certain structural formations of the 
higher parts of the central nervous system which enter into new functional 
relations. 

By studying physiological processes in their normal course,Pavlov actually 
translated into reality the principles of dialectical materialism that nature 
should be regarded as an interconnected and integral whole. 

He investigated the formation of new variable relations of the organism 
with the surrounding medium, the development of new nervous connections 
and the inhibition of a number of previously elaborated reflexes, and thereby 
studied the d.ynamics of the activity of the nervous system in its continuous 
movement and change. 

Pavlov .showed the qualitative peculiarity of the new nervous connections 
formed by the cerebral cortex in the course of life—the conversion of imper¬ 
ceptible changes into manifest ones. This conversion is particularly pro¬ 
nounced during the formation of a conditioncid reflex, the latter* taking 
shape (arising) after a series of combinations of the indifferent stimulus 
with the agent producing an unconditioned reflex. 

Thus, Pavlov’s research paved the way for understanding the qualitative 
peculiarities of the highest forms of nervous activity. The investigation of 
the higher nervous activity based on further elaboration of the reflex theory 
(Chapter 51) and the discovery by Pavlov of the objective laws of this 
activity are an important landmark in the development of modern advanced 
natural science. 

With abundant experimental data on the two basic nervous processes 
which determine the activity of the central nervous system, namely, excita¬ 
tion and inhibition at his disposal, Pavlov examined these contrary processes 
in their unity, at the same time noting their struggle and the conversion of 
each into its opposite. 

All these characteristic features of Pavlovian physiology give us grounds 
for asserting that Pavlov’s teaching is an important natural-scientific 
concretization of a number of principles of dialectical materialism. 

Sechenov, Pavlov’s great predecessor, declared that an organism cannot 
exi.st without a surroianding medium and advanced a consistently mat(?rial- 


♦ Ibid., Voi VI, p. 427. 

** I. Sechenov, Selected Works, Vol. I, 19r>2, p. 1*24. 
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jsiic interpretation of the activity of all organisms, including the human 
organism. As distinct from the Virchowian views, the teaching of Sechenov 
and Pavlov holds that the properties of organisms and of theii* cells took 
shape during cvolutioiiarif development, that they underwent and continue 
to undergo modilications in the course of the organism’s interaction with 
the surrounding medium. Pavlov’s theory of conditioni?d reflexes represents 
the highest stage in the dewelopmont of the theory of interaction of animal 
organisms with surrounding nature. It disclosed the laws governing the 
iormation of new reactions of the organism both to agents acting in the 
external environment and to stimuli arising within itself. 

Establishing the dependence of all activities of the animal organism on 
the influence of surrounding nature, Pavlov's teaching comes close to the 
teaching of Michurin which refutes the views of Weismann and Morgan 
and maintains that th(^ properties of each specic\s form as a result of the 
interaction between the organism and sun-ounding nature. 

Like thf‘ leaching of Michurin, whose motto is not to await favours from 
nature, Pavlov’s teaching is indissolubly bound up with practice. Although 
pro-Pavlovian analytical physiology brought to light a number of very 
important facts without which medicine could not have developed, it 
proved to be quite helpless when it came to using the influence of the 
exU'rnal environment of the organism. 

Pavlov's leaching provides a foundation for the development of all 
medical sciences. In 1900, Pavlov wrote, “physiological synthesis concurs 
with mi?dicine and identifies itself with it. . . 


CHAPTER 2 

GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF PRINCIPAL VITAL 
PHENOMENA 

The Concept of Metabolism 

Moi e than eighty years ago, Frederick Engels defined life as . . the 
mode of existimce of protein bodies, the most essential element of which 
consists in continual metabolic interchange with the external world that 
surrounds them. ...*'** *** Engels also pointed out that “protein is the most 
unstable carbon compound known to us. It decomposes as soon as it loses 
the capacity of carrying out the functions peculiar to it, which we 
call life. . . Therefore, the mode of existence of protein bodies under 
W’^hich they perform functions called life implies a specific state of 
proteins characterized by their extremely high variability. This is the 
property which determines the ability of living proteins to undergo 
continuous changes; when metabolism ceases, the living protein perishes, 
decomposes. 

So far we do not possess sufficient knowledge of the nature of the 
chemical and physicochemical proce.sses constantly developing in living 


* I. Pavlov, Complete Works, Vol. I, p. 575. 

F. Engels, Dialectics of Nature, 1950, p. 244. 

*** Ibid., p. 242. 
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proteins. These processes probabJy consist in the formation of combinations 
of protein with electrolytes and various chemical groups, separation of 
these groups from the protein and constant transformation of the protein 
micelles. 

The liberation and consumption of energy in the organism. The dis¬ 
integration of complex organic compounds into simpku- substances which 
takes place in the organism and is accompanied by a liberation of energy 
is called dissimilation. The opposite processes leading to the formation of 
new complex compounds from simpler ones are known as assimilation. The? 
processes of assimilation are connected with consumption of enei’gy, since 
the substances formed in the course of assimilation possess a larger amount 
of chemical energy than those from which they have originated. Dissimila¬ 
tion, on the other hand is, in the main, connected with liberation of energy. 
Life is possible only when there is a constant and indissoluble intercon¬ 
nection between the phenoynena of dissimilation and assimilation. 

In animal organisms, the so-called free energy of chemical reactions is 
utilized in the carrying out of any work (in particular, for the formation 
of compounds containing more energy than the initial ones). Converted 
into work, i.e., consumed, this energy is released when substances with a 
larger amount of energy disintegrate into compounds with a lesser amount 
of energy. 

Therefore, assimilation requires the presence of simultaneous dissimi- 
lative processes. 

Metabolism which is inherent in protein bodies and iepresc?nts the most 
characteristic vital process is bound up with all the chemical transforma¬ 
tions in a living system. That is why sepcirate "protein,” "carbohydrate," 
“lipoid,” or “fat” metabolism never takes place in living systems; all met¬ 
abolic reactions are connected in a single, integral whole, in which indi¬ 
vidual links can sometimes replace one another. 

Certain enzymes, which are protein bodies themselves, invariably parti¬ 
cipate in metabolic processes in organisms. Vital phenomena are inst'pa- 
I’ably linked with the activity of a great number of diverst' enzymes (this 
question is dealt with in detail in the course of biochemistry). 


The Significance of Oxidative Processes 

The processes of oxidation of complex organic substances (proteins, fats 
and carbohydrates) to inorganic and simple organic compounds (water, 
carbon dioxide, urea) represent the main source of energy in animal tissues. 
The oxidative (aerobic) processes, however, are only the final stage of the 
dissimilative processes. Anaerobic reactions, i.e., reactions which are not 
accompanied by oxygen consumption but lead to the decomposition of 
complex compounds into simpler substances, also take place in all tissues 
(both animal and plant). A typical example is the reaction (glu¬ 

cose)2 CaHuOa (lactic acid) + 170 small cal. per gr. of the lactic acid 
formed. 

The energy released during exothermal anaerobic reactions is utilized 
in the processes of cellular activity. However, the tissues of animal organ¬ 
isms cannot exist for a long time at the expense of anaerobic reactions, 
since the amount of energy produced by reactions of anaerobic disintegra¬ 
tion of some compound is always much smaller than the energy of its 
complete oxidation. This is accounted for by the fact that products result- 
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ing from anaerobic disintegration still possess a considerable amount oi 
potential energy. Thus, for example, the heat of combustion of 1 gr. of 
glucose is equal to 3,770 small calories, and of 1 gr. of lactic acid—to 
3,600 small caloi'ies. Consequently, the heat production of the anaerobic 
disintegration of 1 gr. of sugar is equal to 3,770-3,600, i.e., 170 small calo¬ 
ries, which is 20 time?s less than the amount of heat liberated during the 
complete oxidation of sugar. Therefore, to cover the requirements of the 
tissues in energy solely at the expense of the energy of the processes of 
anaerobic disintegration, the breakdown of considerable quantities of initial 
substances is necessary. This leads to the accumulation of a large amount 
of products of disintegration (for example, lactic acid, ammonia and other 
substances). As a result, a considerable change in the cellular chemism 
takes place; the products of anaei*obic metabolism finally damage, paralyze 
and kill the cells. Therefore, reactions of anaerobic disintegration are of 
importance only as a necessary intermediary link in the chemical dynamics 
of the cells. The possibility of oxidative transformations, i.e,, the presence 
of free oxygen in the medium surrounding the cell, is an indispensable 
condition for the existence of an animal organism. The higher the organic 
structuie of the tissue, the sooner it perishes in the absence of oxygen. 


Irritability and Excitability. Excitation and Inhibition 

Irritability, stimuli and the threshold of stimulation. Irritability is the 
inherent ability of all living organisms to respond to alterations in the 
environment with diverse changes in their states and activities. The agents 
provoking such changes in the state of living objects are called stimuli, 
and their influences, which produce one change or another in the living 
object, are called stimulations. 

Any physical, chemical or physicochemical alteration in the environ¬ 
ment may act as a stimulus on any living system; when all such 
alterations reach a definite degree of intensity, they cause changes in the 
living objects which are disclosed by respective m(?thods of investigation 
and .sometimes, as in the case of the contraction of the skeletal muscles, 
can be observed easily even without any special apparatus. The minimal 
intensity of the agent, sufiicient to pioduce a stimulation, is called 
the threshold of stimulation. The lower the iri'itability of the living 
object, the greater must be the strength of the agent in order to produce 
a change in its state, and hence the higher the threshold of stimulation: 
conversely, the higher the irritability, the lower is the threshold of 
stimulation. 

The level of the threshold of stimulation depends, above all, on the prop¬ 
erties of the stimulated living organism, as w'ell as on the nature of the 
stimuli acting upon it. 

Every stimulus produces a change in metabolism, which is the most 
common response of a living organism to stimulation. Besides, under the 
action of a stimulus of a definite strength differentiated tissues also re¬ 
spond with specialized reactions characteristic of the given kind of tissue, 
i.e., of the structural and functional peculiarities acquired by it in the 
course of evolution. For example, a muscle reacts to stimulation with 
changes in metabolism which result in a peculiar response—contraction. 
The stimulation of the glandular tissues likewise produces a specialized 
response—secretion. 
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Excitation and excitability. The peculiar reaction of each tissue, which 
is determined by its morphological and functional differentiation and ex¬ 
pressed in activities inherent exclusively in the given kind of tissue, is 
called excitation. The ability of a tissue to respond in a specialized way, 
when as a result of stimulation it reveals its own specific activity, is 
called excitability. In physiology, it is mainly muscular, glandular and 
nervous tissues that are considered excitable. A characteristic feature of 
ncTVous and muscular tissues is that when excitation aiisos in one point 
of a muscle or nerve fibre it can be conducted very rapidly to neigh¬ 
bouring points of the same fibre. In a nerve tissue, the excitation can be 
transmitted at a very high rate (within small fractions of a second) from 
one nerve unit (nc'uion, see p. 37) to another, as well as from a ncM ve 
fibre to the innervated elTector appai-atus (for example, muscular or glan¬ 
dular). 

Since the nerve fibres come into contact with all tissues, nervous ex¬ 
citation can bring any tissue oi organ into an active^ stale, or piovoke 
changes in their activity. In llu' nt'rvous system excitation is transmit¬ 
ted to any of its parts and to the effectors of the organism; it connects 
and unites individual organs and systems of the oi'ganism into an integral 
whole. 

It has already been mentioned that diverse agcMits of the external en¬ 
vironment can product' excitation and that the str(?ngth of various stimuli 
necessary to start such excitation is different for different tissues. Special 
apparatuses with a particularly higli excitability with regard lo sti’iclly 
definitt' agents have developed in animals in the course of evolution. For 
example, the sensitive cells of the olfactory apparatus aje put into a state 
of excitation by concentrations of odorous gaseous substances, even if they 
are so small that they frequently cannot be d('termin(.*d by mudcMii 
physics and chemistry. 

Consequently, there are specially differentiated tissuc^s in the organism 
which are sensitive to the action of a number of stimuli; these tissues ai’e 
brought to a state of excitation by definite stimuli ev^en of a minimum in¬ 
tensity. Such a high sensitivity to definite stimuli is the property of spe¬ 
cial nervous structure.s —receptors (p. 36). 

Sound vibrations, for example, act upon a special auditoiy nervous 
apparalus, but do not exert any influence, say, on glandular C('lls. The 
interrelations of the excitable systems in the organisms are such that often 
stimuli of negligible physical intensity bring about the manifestation of 
a considerable physiological effect. 

The process of inhibition. An increase in the strength or frequency of 
the acting stimuli intensifies the effect of excitation to a certain limit 
beyond which any further increase in the strength or frequency of the 
stimuli leads to a decline in the effect of excitation or to its complete 
disappearance. The activity peculiar to the given tissue (for example, con¬ 
traction of the heart muscle, carriage of excitation in a cei*tain tissue) 
weakens or disappears; however, the tissue is not in a state of rest, since 
the suppression of the elff'Ct of excitation has been called forth by a def¬ 
inite stimulation. Such an active state of the tissue?, when in response 
to the action of a certain stimulus no external symptoms of excitation 
manifest themselves, or when the already existing excitation declines, 
is called inhibition. In various tissues inhibition depends both on the func¬ 
tional state of the tissues and on the nature and intensity of the stimula¬ 
tion (this subject is dealt with in detail in Chapter 61). 
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CHAPTER :j 


REGUI.AT10N OF PHYSIOLOGICAL FUNCTIONS 
The Concept of Regulation of Physiological Functions 

An organism c«m exist, only when it responds to environmental changes 
with respective adaptive reactions. Foj* example, an organism could not 
('xist if it did not leaet differently to food substances and to noxious 
agents, if oxygen or water dehciency in the sun-ounding medium did not 
evoke adaptive reactions by it, etc. Only because of its diverse? reactions 
to changes in the .surrounding medium, as well as within itself, “each 
animal organism, as part of nature, is a complex and integral system, 
wlioso internal fojc(?s so long as it exists, art? equilibrated at every mo¬ 
ment with the external foiees of the suiTounding medium. . . . Thus, life 
as a whok', from tlu* simplest to the most complex organisms ... is a long 
ser'ies of c?quilibrati()ns with the external environment—equilibrations 
which roach the highest, degioe of complexity.’*'^' Thc'st' countle.ss equili¬ 
brations of lh(' organism are manif(\sted in tlie organism's diver*so redac¬ 
tions to the influence of agents of the sui-rouriding wor*ld. 

Physiological processes (dn.sur‘ing the adaptation of the organism to its 
surrounding medium belong to the phenomena of rc'gulation. These phe¬ 
nomena are based on the iriteioonnection of all .or*gans in the animal or¬ 
ganism. Only when there is such inteiconru'ction in the organism, are ex- 
lernal and internal jigents able to give rise to coordinated redactions in a 
number of its or‘gans (contraction of the muscles.changes in blood circulation 
and respiration, (?tc.). Chemical inteioonnection. which is due to the trans¬ 
mission of various chemical substances fi*c>m one organ to another* by the 
Iluids of the body (i. c'., in a humoral W'ay), cannot lead to rapidly chang¬ 
ing and difTeri*ntial(dd r’eactions that would con‘(?spond to thc' gr*eal divei'- 
sity of acting agents. Theri?fore, in animals it is the nei’vous system 
which develops and aciquires decisive importance in regulating the func¬ 
tions of the oiganism; the nervous system is connected with recdeptois— 
special sti’ucLur*(?s wliich I'oceive stimulations from the exlermal and in- 
tei-nal environment. 

Nervous regulation is such an important key to the understanding of 
all proce.sses in the oi*ganism that its study should precedi' any studi(?s of 
geni'ral physiology. 


The Process of Nervous Excitation 

The nervous system is composed of a multitude of various nerve cells 
which usually have one long pr'ocess or axon, and several short processes 
or dendrites. The nerve cell, together with all of its processes is called 
a neuron. The axons of the nerve cells extending fi*om the central ner’v- 
ous system (or to the central nervous system from the receptors) are 
nerve fibres which are usually enclosed in myelin sheaths and sheaths of 
Schwann. These fibres come together and form more or less thick trunks 
which are called nerves. A nerve is made up of a great number of diverse 
nerve fibres, each of which represents a process of a definite nerve cell. 


* I. Pavlov, Complete Works^ Vol. Ill, Book 1, p. 12-1. 
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Slimulalion gives rise to oxcitalion in the nerve tissue; it is typical 
of* this excitation that it spreads vei v rapidly along the entire neuron and 
acts upon the cells which th(' axon of the stimulaled neuron leads to. Here 
are a few examples. A classical object for the investigation of nervous 
conduction is the so-called nerve-muscle preparation of a frog, i.e., a frog 
muscle cut out of the body together with the nerve. If the nerve is stim¬ 
ulated in a certain point by the application of a mechanical, thermal or 
electric stimulus, the muscle innervated by the fibres of the stimulated 
nerve will contract. The same can be easily demonstrated on a human 
being: if* th(? nerve trunks situated close to the surface of the body ar(' 
stimulated through the skin by shocks of an induction or constant current, 
the muscles innervated by these nerves begin to contract. 

Let us take another example—the electrical stimulation of the vagus 
nerve in a dog or cat (among the fibres of this nerve there are some? which 
terminate in the heart, and some which terminate in the' stomach and 
intestinal walls). As a result of stimulation, the? contiactions of the heart 
.slow down or cease; the intestinal wall which is made' up of smooth mus¬ 
cles, intensifies its slow, vei-miform movements; the stomach begins to 
.secrete gastric juice. 

As excitation spreads along the nei-ve fibre, the latter comes into a slaU' 
of excitation along all its points, from the point when* the stimulus was 
applied. The process of ('xcitation developing in one part of the nc'rve 
fibre is transmitted to the neighbouring part. 

Any organ may respond to the excitation of the innervating nerve fibres, 
i.e., fibres which end in its tissues, either with a transition from a state 
of rest to a state of activity, or with an intensification of the already 
existing activity and, in some cases, as is exhibitc'd by the hc'art during 
the stimulation of the vagus nerve, also with a decline in this activity, 
i.e.. with inhibition. However, the common feature is that the actiinti/ 
nr state of any organ changes if the neri-e fibres which innervate it come 
into a state of excitation. Consequently, nervous excitation is a process 
which changes the physiological state of the structures whc'i-e the excitc'd 
nerva* fibres terminate. These are either the tissues of various organs of 
the body (for example, muscular, epithcrlial or connective tissue), or other 
nerve cells. In the laUei’ case*, excitation arising in one neuron produces 
excitation (jr some other ciiange in anoth(*r neuron. According to Pavlov, 
nervous excitation is a stimulatory proce.ss. 


Nervous Impulses 

The spreading proce.ss of nervous excitation is of an oscillatory, inter¬ 
mittent character. This has been established by the study of ('lectrical 
phenomena arising in a nei-ve during its excitation. When a nerve fibre 
(or a nerve cell) undergoes excitation, its excited region becomes electro¬ 
negative in relation to the regions which are still at rest; this is due to 
the appearance of an excess of negatively chargt*d ions on the external 
surface of the nerve fibre, in the region which is affected by excitation. 
Therefore, by connecting an oscillograph—a device recording rapid and 
weak electrical oscillations—to two points of the nerve—one of which 
is affected by the process of (excitation and the other is at rest—it is 
possible to reccjrd the difference of potentials between the excited and 
the resting region of the nerve fibres (Fig. 1). 
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Each region of the nerve becomes negatively charged when it is excited; 
this electronegativity grows, reaches its peak and then disappears within 
several thousandths oJ* a second (in some ni^rve fibre's of mammals this 
happens within a few ten thousandths of a second). After that, if the 
stimulation is continued, 

electronegativity deveI- -(j^ 

ops anew,and disappears ^ 

again just as rapidly. \ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Thus, when a number of 
repeated stimuli, or ('ven 
a continuously acting 
stimulus, is applied to 
the nerve, consecutive 
oscillations of the elec- 
ii-ical poti'ntial an? ob¬ 
served in each point of 
the ntM’ve fibre. Any in- 
U‘nsification, quickening 
or prolongation of thc' 
stimulations do not elimi¬ 
nate the intermit tenet' 
of ihv. action currc'nts /i' 
wliitrh are IckI oil from 
the nerve* and charac¬ 
terize the* process of 
propagation of the oscil¬ 
lating. wavelike excita¬ 
tion of the neurons. 

The negative elt'clric A B 

potential of the extrited 
part of th(‘ neuron can 
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developing intheexcited ^|j,, (>\h>nial surfaci*. Sections “A' Hrai “IV 

part as rapidly as C'lec- an* <MHirn*<‘t<Hl with tin* oscillojiraph ((la* cin-lr with amnv 
t ronc'gativity. shows tlirrotion ol' tia* iMirn'iil). 

Constjciucntlv, a num- '• ""n. --i i;; >v- <■-n i-a-' 

ber ol very rapid and //. Kx<*iiniii)ti 1 )hs niTir-n-a /.dih' “A"; si-mdn 

easily convertible reac¬ 
tions take plac(' in the 
nerve tissue during ex¬ 
citation; they condition 
the transitory accumula¬ 
tion of an excess of neg¬ 
atively charged ions on 
the surface of the excit¬ 
ed part of the neuron. 

The transitory, rapidly developing (within hundredths, thousandths 
and ten thousandths of a second) and as rapidly falling excitation, which 
spreads along the neuron and is characterizc'd by a change in the physico¬ 
chemical properties and electric potential of the part of the neuron ('xcitc'd 
at the given moment, is called a nerve impulse. Each nerve impulse is 
characterized, as it were, by a separate cycle of chemical and physico- 
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chemical changes propagalc^d ovcm the neuron and determining the rise 
of a potential difference between ti e pan of the neuron which is in a state 
of (wciintion at the given moment and those of its parts which are not yet 
excit(‘d (or are already tmit'iging from the state of excitation). 

This potential di/lerence is known as the action current, action poten- 
lial. or bio-electrical current (these terms are also used to denominate 
the polenlial difference which arises during th(^ excitation of other lis- 

SUt'S). 

Th(> inve^stigation of action currents is now a very important method 
of studying the phenomena that develop in the nervous system during 
tile conduction of impulses of excitation; it makes possible the direct 
.si udy of chang(\s occurring in the nerve tissue at extremc^ly short intervals — 
within thousandths of a second. 


The Concept of Receptors 

In normal conditions, excitation arises in the nervous system under 
the action of stimuli upon spe*cial nerve structures—receptors. The recep- 
lors are nervous, often nervous-epithelial, structures transforming the 
energy of external stimuli into a process of excitation which is conducted, 
in th(' shape of nerve impulses, to the central nei vous system along nerve* 
fibres extending from the receptors. 

The receptors can come* into a stale of excitation if the intensity of the 
stimulus is very low, even when it is so low that, being applied dii-ectly to 
the* nerve fibres, it does not excite them. For example, if a 1:10,000 con- 
centi'ation of quinine is directly applied to the sensory nerve^s, it does not 
produce? any excitation, but the same? concenlratiem of quinine calls feirtb 
excitation when it acts on the taste receptors; this excitation producers 
impulses in the nc?rve fibres e'xtending from the taste l ecepteirs, which are 
transmitted to the cemtral nervous system. 

A differentiation of the receptors takes place in the* course of evolution: 
definite groups of i(?ceptoi-s acquire the ability of transforming Iht? action 
of definite stimuli, even of very insignificant intensity, into nervous exci¬ 
tation. Thus, receptors are structure's which not only rc’ceive stimulations, 
but, so to speak, select them: in natural conditions each type of receptor 
reacts to a strictly definite kind of stimulus. Some receptors are effected 
by mechanical stimulation (mechanoreceptors), some by the action of heat 
or cold (ihermorpci'ptors) and some by the action of chemical agents 
(chpmoreceptors). Tht'i e are also receptors which are excited by air (sound) 
or electromagnetic (light) wavc?s. The morphological structure of the 
receptors is quite diverse; it varies from the free nerve endings to the 
highly complex structures of the eye and ear. 

Receptors fall in two large groups: 

1) Extarocppiors (('xternal receptors) which are stimulated by agents of 
the exteinal environment. They include: 

a) receptors of lh(» skin and of the mucous membranes of the mouth 
cavity, nasal cavity, upper I’cspiratory tracts, cornea (tactile, thermal 
and pain receptors); 

b) receptors rec(Mving the action of spt^cial chemical substances, namely, 
taste and olfactory receptors; 

c) auditory receptor ; 

d) visual receptor. 
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The latter two roceptoj’s (as well as the thermal and olfactory receptors} 
can be stimulated by agents which are situated at a distance' from the 
organism and are, Iht'j’cfore, calJc^d “distant jeceptoi’s." 

2) Inierocepiors (internal receploi's) which are stimulated mainly by 
agents arising within the organism itself. They include': 

a) viachanorccrptors stimulated by movemi'nts of the organ (skeletal 
muscles, heart, joints, etc.) in wiiich they are located, as well as by 
changes in pressure within this organ (barori?ccptors): 

b) chemoreerpiors slimulatc*d by various cht'mical agents which are 
formed in the organism (for example, carbon dioxide), or come into 
the organism from tlie exte^rnal environment; 

c) thcrmorecj'ptors stimulated by temperature iluctuations. 

The interoceplojs also include' receptors of pain; they are stimulated by 
those agents which may harm the tissues. 

Interoceptors are also distinguished according to the organs in which 
they are located. Tliere arc* groups of recc'plors of various or gans, such as 
vasculai* rc^ceptors, localc'd in the walls of the blood vessc'ls, tissue rc'ceptors 
(the latter implying chemorecc'ptors of any tissue's stimulated by the 
products of tissue' metabolism), receptors of muscle's, temdons, joints and 
ligaments, i.e., recc'ptors of the mole^r apparatus; the latter together with 
the receptors of the labyrinth (Chapter 69) art? somc'times called pioprio- 
t:eptors, which is not a very felicite^us term. 

The difference between exlc'i-oceptors and interoceptors is in some cases 
not pronounced, sinc'e? the re^ceptors of the internal organs are sometimes 
stimulate'd by external agents (for example, when pre,'ssui'C' is c'xerted on an 
organ through the skin, when hot or cold liejuids get into tbe stomach, and 
air into the lungs). 


Connection Between the Central Nervous System 
and the Receptors and EiTectors 

Nerve cells, whose axons connc'ct the central nervous system with the 
receptors and thus form the so-ealle'd afferent nc'rve fibres, are called 
afferent neurons. Along these? afferc'nt or centripetal nerve fibres excitation 
is conducted from the leceptors to the central nei vous system. 

Affei’ent nerve fibres are processo's of cells located outside the central 
nervous system and c:oncenlra1ed mainly in the spinal ganglia of the 
cranial nerves. The spinal ganglia are situated in the cavity of the 
spinal canal, and the ganglia of the cranial nerves in the cavity of the 
cranium and in the opc?nings of its bones. 

Within a ganglion, the axon of the affc'rent neuron, at a distance of 
several microns from the body of the nerve ct'll which forms it, splits into 
two branches: one branch of the axon of each sensory neuron extends to 
a certain receptor, the other entering the spinal cord or medulla oblongata 
within the posterior roots of the spinal cord or the cranial nerves. 

Internuncial neurons. In most. ca.ses, the afferent fibres entering the 
spinal cord or the medulla oblongata terminate at the cell bodies of the 
neurons whose axons do not extend beyond the centi*al nervous sysiern. 
Those central neurons which are not connected directly by their axons 
with the receptors and effectors are calli?d internuncial or interinediari/ 
neurons. The internuncial neurons arc included in the pathway of exci- 
tation between the afferent and clferent neurons. 
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Each allerent fibre enicring the spinal cord or the medulla oblongata has 
many ramifications and is, therefore, in contact not with one but with a 
series of neurons. Some of these inlernuncial neurons of the spinal cord 
and mc'dulla oblongata project fibres which enter the cerebellum and the 
structures of the diencephalon (thalamus). From the nerve cells situated 
in these regions of the brain the excitatory process reaches the so-called 
subcortical centres of the strial region and the higher part of the cenli*al 
ruM'vous system—the cortex of the cerebral hemispheres. This high('r part 
of the nervous system, as we shall see later, acts on all the nervous sU uc- 
tures of the lower pai ts of the central nervous system. 

Excitation, coming from all 1 ‘ecepiors (exc(?pl the olfactory and visual 
leceptors) directly into the spinal cord and medullia oblongata and trans- 
mitli'd to new nc'urons, can always reach the cerebi-ai cortex, the process 
of excitation invariably passing thiough a number of n(?urons. 

Ttie axons of definite cellular groups of the crerebral crorlex descend 
to the lower divisions of lh(? centjal nervous system. They conduct 
exialation in the' opposite diivction—from the cerebral cortex and the 
subcortical apparatus, often also through a number of inteinuncial neu¬ 
rons, to the tei ininal ('fTerent neurons of the medulla oblongata and spinal 
cord, from whicti I'fVerent nerve fibres extend to Iht' working organs. 

Thus, the process of excitation, whicli arises in the' reci'plors and is 
conducted along the afferent nei-ve fibres to the spinal cord and medulla 
oblongata, can influence any idements of the central nervous system 
through a larger or smaller quantity of nc‘urons. and fi-om llu^m ac‘t on the 
effer(‘nl neurons. The excitation (or inhibition) of ihv. lalti'i* dirc?(Mly deter¬ 
mines the accomplishment of refle.x r(»actions of the organism to the 
stimulation of i‘(*ceptors. 

The efferent neurons of the spinal cord and medulla oblongata arc' nerve 
cells whose axons c:onnec1 the central nei-vous systimi with the various 
oi-gans of the body and conduct to them the excitation which is caused 
in the nc'rvous centres by the stimulation of the receiptors. The nerve 
fibre's transmitting excitation from the ec'ntral nervous system to all the 
organs of the body are called efferent, or ctentrifugal nerve fibres; they 
emerge either from the spinal cord within its anterior roocs, or from the 
mc^dulla oblongata and midbi’ain within the cranial nerves. The organs 
which react to impulses transmitted to thi'in along efferent ner ve frbi-es are 
called effectors (for- example, in winking, the muscrles of the eyelids ai’e 
the c^ffector s). 

Motoneurons. Efferent neui-ons whose axons conduct impulses that 
contr'act the skeletal muscles are called motoneurons. The cell bodies of 
thc^ greaU^r part, of these neur’ons are located in the anterior horns of the 
gi'ay matter’ of the' spinal cor'd, while the axons of these nerve cells emerge 
from the spinal cord within its anterior roots and are not interrupted any¬ 
where up to the fibi-es of the skc'letal musclc^s. 

Neurons of the vegetative system. All the efferent neurons besides those 
which transmit impulses that contract the skeletal muscles, i.e., all the 
efferent neurons, except motoneurons, belong to the so-called iwgetative 
nervous system. 

The term “vegetative nervous systijm” was introduced when the innerva¬ 
tion of motor acts was erroneously set off as acts of “animal life,” against 
the innei’vation of the internal organs with processes of “vegetative” life 
that allegedly had little to do with the external environment. There are 
no gi’ounds for such a contraposition. The activity of the circulatory, ali- 
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menlai-y and oxcreKay syslcms, as well as melabolism, are refiulated by 
tne centlal nervous system, as is the activity of the skeletal musculature. 
In both cases, this regulation is detei-mined by influences comini* from 
vai lous recc'ptors and consequently d('pends on all conditions of the external 
and inU'i naJ I'nvironment. T.iie (‘xcitation of the vc'^etative nervous system 
nev^er aris(\s in isolation and the c*fferenl neurons constilutini; it only ti’ans- 
rnit the impulses arisint* in the central nervous syslcmi to tlu' ellectors. 
rhert'lore, tfu* tc'rm “veqc'tative nervous systc'm'' (which was erront'ously 
also (railed “autonomous'' nei-vous systtmi) should b(' understood only 
as a 1(n*m which signiti(’‘s ^;r(jups of elTerent ncnirons, whose' location is 
characteiized by dt^linile peculiaiitie's as compared with the motoni'urons 
(Fit;. -0. 

The specific niorpholoj;jical feature of the ve^c'tative ikm'vous system 
lie's in the fact that its nerve librt.'S issuinj* from lh(' spinal cord or bi*ain 
nevei* dinxrtly rc'ach tlie organs tho'V inneivate.'' Tlu'V invariably ter¬ 
minate at the nerv(* cc'lls lyinj^ out.^idi' the central nervous system. Tli('.se 
nerve' erells form a^Lji'e'e’alions which are' called ^an.^lia of the ve^^elativc' 


system. 

The nei’ve fjbi-es of the ve'getative nervous system whierh extend from 
the spinal cord, ine^dulla oblongata or midbrain to the' f^anL^lia are calUH 
preganglionic ne'ive' fibres. Excitation transmitted alon.i» tlu'm stimulaU's 
the nerv^e cells lyin^' in the ve^e^tative j^anglia. P'xcitation arisinj^ in the 
ganjiiiiejnic ct'lls is conduerted alonj^ Ifie^ axons of these cells, which form 
postganglionic fibi'(\s, directly to the tissues of the internal organs. Thus, 
within the ve^qe.'tativc' nervous system the exfritation. spreading from the 
cernlral nervous systi'm to the elfectors. pa.sse's thi ouf;h two neurems: a) one 
neuron whose' cell body re'sidi's in the spinal cord, medulla oblempiata oi' 
midbrain and whose' axon forms a pix'^anglionic fibre extending.* to tlie 
coi-rcsponding j^an^lion; b) the othe.'r neuiori whose' cc'll body lie's in the 
^anjLjlion and whose axon forms a postganglionic fibi-e which come's into 
contact with the ce'lls of the innei‘vated organ. 

Two parts are distinguishc^d within the vegetative' ne-'rvous system: the 
sympathetic and the parasympatfu'tic divisions. 

1. The parasjfmpathetic division is composed of: a) neurons whose' bodies 
lie in the' midbiain, medulla oblongata and sacj’al segments of the spinal 
cord and form preganglionic parasympathetic nerve fibres issuing from the 
central nervou.s syste'm within the oculomotor, facial and vagus nerves, as 
well as the pelvic nerve'; these fibre's terminate at Ihc' neurons of the pai’a- 
sympathetic ganglia; b) neurons whose bodies lie in the paiasympalheti*: 
ganglia and form postganglionic nerve fibres: the parasympathetic ganglia 
are always situated cither in the very tliick of the organs inni'rvated by 
them, or in direct proximity of the'se organs. 

2. The sympathetic division includes: a) neurons whose cell bodies lie in 
the lateral horns of the gray matter of all thoiacic and uppei- lurnbai- seg¬ 
ments of the spinal corci, and whose axons form nerve fibre's issuing from 
the XII thoracic and III to IV upp^'r lumbar segments of the' spinal cord 
within its anterior roots; these fibres are preganglionic sympathetic fibres 
cemnected with neuions of the sympathetic ganglia; b) nerve cells of the 
sympathetic ganglia whose axons form postganglionic sympathetic fibres; 


* The sympathetic fibres of the vegetative system, which iiiiiervale the medullar 
tissue of tile adrenals are the only exception. These fibres terminate directly at the 
cells of the medullar tissue of the adrenals. 
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the s^^mpcithelic fj[an^^lia arc situated in the form of the so-called sym¬ 
pathetic chain in front of the vertebrae, and also lie in the abdominal 
cavity (the celiac and nK'senteric ganglia). 


The Concept of Keflex 


The result of tlu* action upon the centi-al nervous sysli?m of impulses 
coming into it along alferent fibres from the receptors in each case depends 
on the kind of receptor subjected to stimulation, on the functional slaU‘ 
of the central nei'vous system by the time the impulse's begin to act on 


it, as well as on the strength and duration of the stimulation. The activity 
of tlu' central nervous system, which is de'termined by impulses transmitted 



1.0 it from the receptors, always 
influences the slate of elTerenl 
neurons. Tf certain groups of ef¬ 
ferent neurons are brought to a 
slate of excitation under the in¬ 
fluence of piocc'sses with which 
the' crentral ner-vous system re¬ 
acts to impulses coming from the* 
r(?ceptors, the i(?sult is a trans¬ 
mission of t.ht‘ nerve' impulses 


I I 
I I 

I I 

I I 
I I 



Fiji;. sclr'iiicofimmiulili< 

Nerve impulses arising' diin ii;^' htiTnulat ioti of 
are ediiciiiciod iildiiu iirf'eretd lihre.-i ■ “Air. Jiervr"- (o; 
one tilii'e of lids kind is sIkami) to spinut rtU'd {l)^ wli 
ihroM^'h intornuiH-iid neuron they niv trunslern-d loolTen 
nerve lil>res (“KfT. lUTve"), and alonv. lalfer rearh ofleet 
Untied lines show propagation of extdlation froiri lov 
<ii\ isioiis ill' e<>ntral nervous aysleiri to its liiulM!!' divi.sit 
-■{. I) ineiiidinL; eereliral cortex (o). Kesidliii); ehni 
ill state fif idvdior divisions of lirain, in Jls tiiru, nets ( 
fht> arrows) upon effi-rent neuron iiiui iiifiiieni'es ii. 
result iif ridlex act. 


from the efferent nerve fibres 
to the organs of the body inner¬ 
vated by them. Reacting to im¬ 
pulses conducted to them along 
the efler-cmt fibres, these organs 
pass from a state of relative r(\st. 
to a states of activity or change 
their activity. Thus, the final re¬ 
sponse to the stimulation of a 
receptor is the emergence of 
certain activity, or a change in 
the current activity of the work¬ 
ing organs. 

x^ll the reactions of the organ¬ 
ism d(vterminod by the response 
of the central nervous system 
to the stimulation of receptors 
are called reflexes. In other 
words, raflexes signify all the 
processes which develop in the 
organism in response to the stim¬ 
ulation of receptors, with the 
indispensable participation of the 
central nervous system. Among 
such reflexes are, for example, 
the following: winking as a re¬ 
action to the? stimulation of the? 


receptors of the cornea; contraction of the pupil under the action of light 


on the retina; swallowing as a result of the stimulation of the receptors in 
the soft palate by a lump of food; contraction of the urinary bladder in 
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response to the distension of its walls: abrupt withdrawal of an extremity 
from the source of injurious (nociceptive) stimulation: secretion of saliva 
as a redaction to the stimulation of the taste n'ceplors, etc. The excitation 
which is transmit.ted by the affei*en1 fibres from the rec(?ptor.s to tlie nervt' 
centres finds in those c(?ntres, as it were, a pre-established pathway, aloni^ 
which it pi’oceeds to strictly definite elTerent neurons and, const*quently. 
to sti ictly definite working' oreans (to definite [groups of muscl(.*s, inlands, 
etc.). This ^i^ave ris(' to the concept of receptive fields of various reflexes 
and to the concept of the reflex arc. 

The receptive field of a reflex. The n'ceptiv^e (i(‘ld ()f a rc'flex cov(ms 
the recreptors of that pai t of the body whose stimulation invariably evokes 
tile ijjivc'n reflex. For example', the stimulation of the web and shank of a 
fro^ cause's a charactcMislic reflex—the flexion of the lee;; this area of the/ 
fro.q's skin is therefore called the receptive fitdd of the flexor reflex. The 
ai’ca of the external surface of the thif;h and back, whose slimulalion 
brin]L;s the let; close- to the back is called the receptive field of the rubbini; 
reflex. The' rece'ptors of the cornea form the receptive fii'ld of the blinking 
reflex, etc. 

The concept of the reflex arc. 'Fhe re/flex arc of any refle'x is a sifslrw 
of nerve atruelures the presencA* of which is indispensable for the 
accompUshineni of the (jiven reflex. 

The reflex arc of any rerflex always include-s: a) a reereptor. b) an afferent 
nennon transmitting impulses from the receptor to the ecMitral nervous 
system, c) a nerve cemlro with an efferent neuron, and d) an efferent fibre 
extending to erertain wor king organs (Fig. o). 

Hei‘e is an example. The stimulation of the/ rece'ptoi-s of the cornea 
reflexly makes the eyelids edosc'. The^ refli'x ai’c of this reflex is ce^mposecl 
of: a) the^ rece'ptors of the cornea, b) afferent neurons of the/ trigeminal 
nerve, c) nc'urons of the nu'dulla oblongata along which the/ excitation is 
transferTe'd from afferent libi-es of the trige.'minal nerve' to the elferen! 
neurons of the/ facial ne'ive, and d) elfeient fibi’es e/f the facial ne/rve 
extending to the muscle/s of the eyelids. 

If any link of the relle'x arc is damaged, no reflex can be' e/fCected. For- 
e'xample. if the recepte/rs of the corni/a are paralyzed by cocainization, no 
excitation c/rn be originated in them and transmitted to the afTe?i’ent fibre: 
if the fibres erf the' trigeminal nerve extendriig from the I’ece'ptors of the' 
corne'a are' cut, the excitation originated in these? reex'ptois will not be able 
to reach the medulla oblongata; if a part erf the medulla oblongata is 
damaged, the/ excitation coming from the rece*ptor*s will, upon re'aching the 
damaged centre, be unable? to influence the efferent neur-ern; lastly, if the 
motor fibios exte'nding within tht? facial nerve to the muscles of the' 
eyelids are severed, tfie excitation transmitted in the medulla oblongata 
from the? receple/rs of the? cornea to the elfercnt ncur'erns will not be able? 
to reach the muscles. 


The Concept of Conditioned and Unconditioned Reflexes 


Prierr to Pavlerv, reflexe?s wer’e considere'd only as ivactierns oJ the 
organism to the? stimulation of rt?ceptors which, in the first place, always 
equally arise in animals erf a definite species in respernsc ter the stimulation 
of the/ receptive field of the? given reflex, and, in the' second place?, can be 
effected even in the absence erf the higher parts of the* e?e?ntr*al ne/r’vous 
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system. Such reflexes were oppost'd to the so-called “voluntary move¬ 
ments" which depend on the activity of the higher parts of the brain. This 
led to the contraposition of the reflex legulation of the functions performed 
by the internal organs to the behaviour of animals in the surrounding 
medium, bc'haviour which was interpreted as voluntary action. Such a 
view^point doomed physiology to the renunciation of any research into the 
higher forms of nervous activity, i.e., into the activity of the cerebi'al 
crortex; it paved the way for agnosticism, and prevented the creation of 
synthetic physiology which deals with ail phenomena in an integral 
organism normally functioning in surrounding naliir*e. That is why the 
extension of the concept of rcilexes, which k^d to the rec-onstruction of the 
c'ntire theory of reflex activity, has blazed new trails in physiology. 

Pavlov wrote' that “as a system, the animal organism" c'xists in sur¬ 
rounding nature thanks only to the continuous equilibration of this 
system with Die environment, i.e., thanks to definite I'eactions of thc' living 
system to stimuli reaching it from without, whic;h in higher animals 
is c-lfected mainly by mc'ans of the nervous system in the shape' of 
rc'llexc's."'’' 

As mentioned above, the rt‘flexers which had been known prior to Pavlov 
and designated by him as uncoiidii'Kmed reflexes, can be c'ffectc'd through 
the activity of the lower parts of the central nervous systc'm. As a rule, 
th(\y lead to reactions which are similar in all individuals of the givc'n 
spc'cies; this incliid('s winking in rc'sponse to tfie stimulation of the cornea, 
coughing when foreign substances enter the larynx, as well as more 
complex reflexes not infrequently c:alled instincts, for c'xample, the 
alimentary, sexual and defensive' reflexes. The nature of the or‘ganism\s 
response in thes(' reflexes dc'pends on the charactea* of the stimulus pro¬ 
voking them, i.e., on the kind of loceptors on which it acts, as well as on 
its sti-ength. In these reflexes there is always a constant connectum be¬ 
tween the external agent and the responsive activiig of the organism, 
which, according to Pavlov, should be “rightfully called an unconciitioned 
i-c'flex." 

“But the c?quilibrium attained by these reflexes,'’ Pavlov pcuntc'd out. 
“is complete only when there is an absolute constancy cjf the environment. 
Since' the latter, bt'ing highly vai'ic'd, is always fluctuating, the uncon¬ 
ditioned, or constant connections are not sufflcic'nt; they must bc' supple¬ 
mented by conditi()nc?d reflexc's, or temporary connections. For example, 
it is not sufficient for the animal to take the food placc?d before it—in this 
case? it would often be hungry and die of starvation; the animal must dis¬ 
cover the food by its various accidental and temporary symptoms, and 
the latter ar“e prc?cisely conditionc'd (signalling) stimuli c^xciting the animal’s 
movement toward the focxl which ends with the introduction of this food 
into the mouth, i.e., in genei^al, they evoke a conditioned alimentary reflex. 
The same is ti ue of everything of importance for the well-being of the 
organism and the species, both in the positive and in the negative? sense, 
i.e., for evoiything which the animal must take from the environment and 
against which it must be on its guard.”** 

Conditioned reflexes are new reflex acts which are formed during life; 
their formation is due to the establishment of temporary connections in 
the higher part of the central nervous system. 

* 1. Pjivlov, Complete Works, Vol. Ill, Book 2, p. 324. 

** Ibid. 
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The following concreli* examples will help to explain the mechanism 
govei ning the esIablishmenL of temporary connections. Not a single animal 
will exhibit any alimentary reaction (for example, lick its lips or rush to the 
place where' it is usually g;iv('n food) when it hears the sounds of a musical 
chord; nor will it manih'st a defensive reaction when it st'es an electric 
bulb blink. But the sounds of any choi-d can b(‘ easily conveited into a 
stimulus pioducing an alinu'ntary ri'action: for this pui pose it is necessary 
repeatedly to accompany it with the pi-esentalion of food. A defensive 
reflex to the blinking of a bulb can be as easily obtained if during this 
stimulation th(' animal is repeatedly subjected to llu' action of a noxious 
agent. If the sound of a whistle is regularly accompanied by the action of 
a pencil of rays on the eye. the pupil reflex (constiiclion of the pupil), 
owing to the formation of a conditioned reflex, will emerge at the sound 
of the whistle alone, whicli will be thus convc'iled inl(» a signal of the 
light stimulus. 

If the action of any agi'nt coincid(\s in timt' with llu' acii(jn <jf a stimulus 
(usually of greatiM* strength) whicli invokes an unconditioned i*enex. 1hi»T*e 
develops a conditionc'd retlex. After the* formation of a conditioned reflt'X, 
the agent whieh has bc'come a signal of the uneojKliliorK'd stimulus evokes 
the same rc'flex reaction as obsc'rved in the unconditioned reflex. On the 
basis of each unconditioned reflex, it is pos.sible If) elaborate counth'ss 
conditioned reflcx(\s, if the agents, previously indifleient with regard to 
the given function, ai-t‘ accompanied by a stimulus (‘Yoking a eonvsponding 
unconditioned reflex. 

Thus, owing to the. n-orking out of conditioned reflexes anij agent acting 
on the receptors can bccotnc a stimulus eroldng anij activitg of the 
organism. This makes possible the almost intinilc* multiplication and exten¬ 
sion oi connections bc'tween the organism and its surrounding medium. In 
the presence of uncronditioned reflext's alone (whieh is the case with higher 
animals after the removal of the C(‘rebral e()rtt‘x). th(‘ animal will react 
neither to food nor to noxious agents even if thc' latter are at a close 
distance: in the first case, the animal will die from hunger in direct pro¬ 
ximity of food, in the second, it will constantly be subjecl(‘d to the action 
of the noxious agents. But the working out of eondilionc'd refk'xes ('nsures 
the organism s reaction to a multitude of agents which are signals of 
unconditioned stimuli. At the same time, unconditioned reflexes, after tlu' 
working out of conditioned reflexes which arc' based on them, are usually 
effected not in a “pure’' form: in natural conditions, the unconditioned 
stimuli always act in combination with a number of agc'nts which be¬ 
come their signals. Therefore, normally relk.'x acts are complex rc^flex 
acts in which unconditionc^d and conclitioned rellt'xes arc' indissolubly 
bound up. 

Conditioned reflc'xes are constantly worked out not only as a result 
of the stimulation of the cxterocepUa’s; they are also worked out when 
the interocoptors are stimulated (K. Bykov). The latter are stimulated 
with each change in the activity of the organs where they reside. For. 
example, in the course of muscular activity it is the mechanoreceplors and 
the chemoroceptors of the contracting muscles which are stimulated. When 
blood circulation and respiration are intensified, the intoroceptors oi the 
heart and of the large blood vessels of the lungs are stimulated simultane¬ 
ously. Then impulses from the muscular receptors not only provoke 
definite unconditioned reflexes, but also play the role of signalling stimuli 
for the reflexes from the receptors of the laige blood vessels and of the 
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respiratory system. The reflex regulation of respiration and blood circula¬ 
tion appears here as a complex reflex act which combines the unconditioned 
reflexes from the receptors of the circulatory and respiratory systems, and 
the conditioned reflexes w^orked out (in this particular case) to the stimula¬ 
tion of the muscular interoceptors. 

Thus, conditioned reflexes (and unconditiont^d reflexes) are included in 
highly divei-se reflex acts. This leads to a very close interconnection of all 
thi' organism’s reactions. 

The conditioned reflexes represent the most perfect and the most 
dynamic form of intc'iaclion between the organism and the constantly 
ciianging conditions of the surrounding medium. They are caused by a 
great v’^ariely of agents whose action is reinforced by unconditioned n*- 
n(‘xes, and become extinct due to the devi>lopment of a process of inhibi¬ 
tion, w^htm the stimulus which has evoked the given conditioned reflex 
is no longer accompanied (reinforced) by the unconditioned stimulus. 


The Analysers 

Similar agents of the external environment, sometimes scarcely dis¬ 
tinguishable from each other, such as various sounds, often serve as signals 
of the action of factois, which sharply differ in their biological signi¬ 
ficance. Some sounds, for instance, are produced by a beast of pr(\y which 
may kill the given animal, olhei-s are food signals, etc. The animal can. 
ihei’eforc, exist only if it is provided with special mechanisms which 
ensure differemt reactions of the animal to diffei'ent, often very similai', 
agents, or combinations of agents of the external (as well as internal) envi¬ 
ronment, These different reactions to different agents ai*(^ possible thanks 
to that aspect of the activity of the higher nervous system which Pavlov 
called anaUjslny activiUf (described in gi'eater detail in Chapter* 62) and 
which reaches the highest degree of development in the cei*ebi'al cortex. 
As a result of analysis, the great vai'iety of stimuli acting upon the organism, 
as it weix', breaks up into separ*ate elements, and each change in th<.’ 
external or internal envir’onment, separated by the analysing activity, may 
prove to be included in a tempor*ary connection with only a delinite i*eac- 
lion of the organism. 

The analysing activity of the higher parts of the brain is based on the 
development of the process of inhibition (p. 34), and leads to definite con¬ 
ditioned reflexes being evoked by definiU.* agents which are signals of the 
action of an uncondition('d stimulus; similar agents whose action is not 
accompanied by a stimulation evoking the given unconditioned reflex, 
cause a process of inhibition in the cerebral cortex. 

The analysing activity of the brain is indissolubly connected with its 
synthesizing activity, owing to which definite changes in the environment, 
separated by analysis, are unified in various complexes entering into a 
temporary connection with one activity of the organism or another. 

The entire analysing (and synthesizing) activity is bound up with the 
functioning of definite structural formations of the nervous system. Com¬ 
binations of nervous structures (receptors included) which ensure dilTeren- 
liated ri'actions of the organism to various stimuli were called analysers 
by Pavlov. The peripheral part of each analyser (visual, auditory, cutane¬ 
ous, thermal, olfactory, motor, etc.) is represented by corresponding re¬ 
ceptors. The particularly high sensitivity of each group of receptors to 
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strictly definite changes perceived by th(' given kind of receptois, ensures 
by itself the most elementary and primilive analysis. The furthei- stage 
of analysis can be effected by the lowei* parts of the central nervous 
system; it is owing to their activity that various stimulations of the i‘e- 
cc'ptors evoke dilferent unconditioned rellexes. Thenefore. each analysei-. 
in the shape of its conducting part (Pavlov). in(*lud(\s (along with the 
ptM'ipheral part) the lower parts of the trentral nervous system. As to the 
higher analysis which ensui-es differentiated reactions of the organism to 
similar stimuli, its ac(omplishmcnt is due exclusively lo the analysing 
activity of the cerebral cortex. This activity is c'lTected by tlie cortical part 
of th(' analysers. 

Different analysers always function in combination with each other and 
ensure the elaboration of aimosl infinitely diverse ri'aclions of the organism 
to varioirs agents of the c'xternal and internal environmf'nt. 



PART II 

BLOOD AND LYMPH 


CHAP'J’ER 4 

GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE BLOOD 
Functions and Composition of the Blood 

The blood is a fluid lissut' that fills the blood vessels and c'nsures fluid 
(humoral) intercommunication of all organs by transporting various sub¬ 
stances among them. Circulation provides the tissues with an uninterrupted 
supply of oxygen and nutritive materials transpor ting carbon dioxide' and 
other metabolite's from the tissues to the excretory organs—the lungs, the* 
kidneys, the skin and the intestine's. This transpoi l role does not ('xhaust 
the physiological significance of the blood. 

The blood together with the lymph and the interstitial fluid forms iln‘ 
internal environment of the body. The ('.\ist('nc(' of ih(' body and the 
normal activity of all its organs require a certain constancy in the com¬ 
position and physicochemical pi-op<?i ties of the blood which is maintained 
by regulatory mechanisms. 

Certain specialized r*ec(‘ptor sli*uctui*('s and higher* divisions of the centr*a! 
nervous system are pai’ticulat'ly sensitive to changes in the composition of 
the blood and ai'e involved in its fine regulation. 

The next impor tant function of th(' blood is piott'ctive. The whitt' blood 
corpuscles take part in destr’oying the microbes which find their* way into 
the body of the animal (phagocrytosis). The blood plasma usually contaiiis 
protein substances capable? of agglutinating microoi’ganisms, of causing 
their disintegration, as well as substances capable of rendering the toxins, 
i.e., poisons produced by the micr*oor’ganisms, harmless. 

The activity of various physiological systc'ms is in some measur*e 
regulated through the blo(Kl. A number of physiologically highly active 
substances—hor mones—enter* the blood from the glands of intei'nal secre¬ 
tion and are circulated by it throughout the body. Since the production of 
hormones and their passage into the bkrod are under* the control of the 
central nervous system, the cerebral cortex in particular, the reactions 
involving the hor*mones are, in the final analy.sis, conditioned by reflex 
acts which are responsible for the intei'action of the body with the external 
c'nviionment. 

The blood, as a special tissue, appears in animals which have already reached a 
certain slai^e in their evolutionary development. Some of the lower multieellulai* 
animals, for example, spon^e.s and Coelenterata, have no blood, and their tissues are 
in direct contact with the external aqueous environment which makes a direct meia 
bolic exchange with the surroundins medium possible. In the cchinoderms the Raseous 
(‘xchaiiRe is akso ensured by a flow of seawater throuRh a water-transport system, but 
these animals also have cavities and vessels filled with an almost motionless fluid with 
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cr)lourless cjmocboid rcIJs. hi .some worms and moJluscs Ihe rvspiridriry function is dis 
charst'd by haemolymph, a fluid which contains certain dissolved respiratory pij;rnents 
capable of Iransportinj.* oxygen. ChromoproU^ins, i.e.. complex proteins conlaining iron 
(haemoglobin,chlorocruorin and ha<'merythrin)or copper(haeinocyaiiin), play the part of 
respiratory pigments. In the blood of the vertebrates the respiratory pigment (haemo¬ 
globin) is contained in special colls calked erythrocytes or red blood corpuscles. 

In verU'brales the blood is n fluid with suspended Cfirpuseles. Its spe¬ 
cific gravity varies between 1.050 and 1.060. If we add anticroagulants to 
tlie blood in order to prevent coagulation and let it .settle*, or. still better, 
centrifuge it. we can divide it into two layers. The lower layer consists of 
erythiocytes which settle to the bottom because of their high specific grav¬ 
ity. The erythrocyte's are? overlaid by a thin film of while blood coipu.scles 
and thre)mbocytes. The* upper layea* consists e)f the fluid part of the bleK)d, 
the' so-called blood plasma. 

In man the ce)ipusclf\s constitute 42 to 45 pel’ cent of the total ame>uni 
of the* bloexi; 58 to 55 per e.*ent is plasma. In males the number e)f the* 
e'orpusek's is, as a rule, grc'ater than in female's. 

To dctciininc the volume of erytiu-ocyte.s a .sr>-ra]l(‘d haemalf>crit i.s i]iade use of. 
Two tubes with a scale (»f lOtt di\'isions on Iht* wall «)t' e'acli torrn the es.sential pari 
ol the haernotoci'it. The hlnod to be ti'sled is a.spiralt'd into Die lubes, and the lubes 
are clamped into a special frame which is fastened hori/nnlally le the axis fit the 
ct'ntrifug(.^. The centrifuge i.s set in fast rotation (.‘i.OOO to 4.000 rt volutions per minute) 
and the centrifugal force drivi's th<' erythrocytes, wliich are heavier than the plasma. 
In lh(' distal end of the tube. The vc»lLime nl tin* erythrocytes is read off on Die scale 
of Die lube 10 to 15 minutes idler centrifuging. 


Quantity of Blood in the Body 

Methods u.sed in estimating the quantity ol* the blood. The rnc?lhods now 
used in cslimat ing Uie quant ity of the blood consist in injecting into the blood 
a very definite amount of some substance which slowly leaves the blood 
stream. .By determining the conct'ntration of the injt'cled substance in the 
blood afU?r it has bei'n equally distributed throughout th(' latter it is t?asy 
to nieasuri' the quantity of the blood. If the inji.*c.*ted substance, for t.‘xampl(' 
fj dye, spreads only through lh(' blood plasma the quantity of blood plasma 
in the body is estimatc'd directly by this method. Since wt* know the 
proportion of the plasma and the bl(K)d corpuscl(*s wt* can easily estimate 
the amount of blood. 

In practice, in order to estimate the quantity of Du? blood, some colloid dye (for 
example, C’ongo red) indilTerent Ut Die body is most frequently injected into the blood. 
The big size of the dye particles prevents it fi-om leaving the blot.d stream and from 
penetrating into the eryllirfurytes. and the dyt\ therefore, spreads only through the 
plasma. Five to ten miliules after Du? dye has equally spread Ihroughout. the blood 
plasma a certain anujuni of the blood is taken and the volume of plasma in it is 
det.(?rmined; the amount of dye is estimated in the latter eolorimetrically. Since the 
total amount of the injected dye is known it is easy to calculate the volume of the 
total plasma and the total bkmd circulating in the blood stream. The use of glucose 
lor the same purpose yields less accurate? results because gJuc(.)se I'apidly pas.ses Irom 
the blood into the tissues. The quantity of the bkiod can also be estimated by the anujunt 
of carbon monoxide combining with haeinogkibin. The most reliable methods l(»r 
estimating the total quantity of blood are lho.se based on liie injection of arlilicial 
radioactive isotopes into the blood, for example, artificial radioactive phosphorus. A 
certain amount of blood is taken from the vein of llu? subject undei* examination and 
some phosphate containing radioactive phosphorus is added to this blood. Some lime 
later, when the radioactive phosphorus has penetrated into the erythrocytes, the 
latter are separated from the plasma by centrifuging and rc?mjecU?d into the bloo<l 
stream. (.)f course, Die rules of surgical a.sepsis are stricily ob.served ;ill through these 



operations. In the blood stream the erytlircicytes containing the radioactive phos¬ 
phorus mix with the whole blood. The exchange of phosphorus bclwc?cn the erythro¬ 
cytes and tlie surrounding plasma takes placi? slowly, and for this reason the entire? 
radioactive phosphorus, which has penetrated into the erythrocytes, remains during the 
lirst minutes in them and, eoriscjquently, in the blood. By taking a sample oi the 
blood several minutes later and by determining its radioactivity it is easy to 
calculate its total quantity. 

The quantity of blood in man constiiuios about 7 per cent of the body 
wt'i.qht (with possible variations between 5 and 9 per cent). The injection 
of a fluid into the blood increases its total volume for a short time. Losses 
of fluid, espt'cially considerable haemoirhages, reduce the total quantity 
of the blood. However, the changes in the total volume of blood arc?, as 
a rule, insignificant and very short-lived because of tfie prot;t\sses which 
regulate the volume of the fluid in the* bl(X)d strc?am. 

Whc'n the amount of fluid in the vascular* system in(;r*casc\s the fluid 
pas.ses from the blood into the tissues (espt?ciaily into the cutaneous and 
mu.scular tissues) and is also excretc?d by the kidneys. Contrariwise, whem 
the volume of the blood in the vascular system decreases fluid pas.ses from 
the tissues into the blood. Owing to this the amount of the blood plasma 
in the vascular system is rc?stort'd much faster after a haemorrhage than 
is the number of erythrocytes. 

A deci’easc? in the \'olume of the fluid in the vascular system, which lewis 
to a sharp drop in the blood pressure, is much moi*e dangerous than a de¬ 
crease in the number of erylhrocyt(?s and in the concenti'ation of the 
blood prot(?ins. A slow hac'moiThago (or one frc?quently rc'cur*ring in small 
p<ji*tions), even if it results in the loss of large amounts of blood, is less 
dangerous than a fast (even smaller) loss of blood. A gradual decrease 
in the number* of erythrocytes to 1/4 of their normal number (i.e., the loss 
of 3/4 of all erythi’ocytcs) does not in itself load to death, but the loss of 
1/3 to 1 2 of the amount of blood, if it has oc(.*i.n*r od rapidly (ai*terial haernor- 
ihage), is fatal. An injection of a considerable amount of blood or plasma 
(or fluids which replace blood if no blood or plasma are on hand) into the 
blood stream after extensive? haemorrhages may save t Ire life because the' re¬ 
establishment of the normal blood volume? leads to a rise in the blood pressure 
and thus ensures blex)d supply to the brain, the heart and the other organs. 

Physicochemical Properties of the Blood 

The viscosity of the blood depends mainly on the number of erythrocytes 
it ce)ntains. To estimate the viscosity of the blood the latter is passed 
through a capillary tube. The greater the viscosity the? U?ss blood will pass 
through the capillaries per unit of time. The viscosity of water is taken 
as the unit of viscosity. 

In the instruint?nt . which measurers viscosity (viscosimeter, Fig. 4) blood and water 
are passed through similar capillaries under the same pressure. Let us assume that 
while the blood roaches mark 1 the water reaches mark 5. This moans that the vis¬ 
cosity of the blood is 5. In health.v people the viscosity of the blocxl is between 4 and 5. 

The higher the viscosity of the blood the more erythrocytes the blood 
contains per unit of volume. Therefore, whenever the relative number of 
(Erythrocytes in the blood increases (for example, as a rc^sult of fluid pass¬ 
ing from the blood stream into the tissues or because of increased new 
production of erythrocytes) the viserxsily of the blood also increases. This is ob¬ 
served in pc?rsons who stay for some? time in the mountains and in certain ail- 
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ments (polycythaemia. shock after extensiv-e burns, and poisoning with 
certain gases) when the viscosity of the blood may reach 8. In anaemia, 
when the number of erythrocytes in the blood decreases, it may drop 
below 4. 

Osmotic blood pressure. Osmotic pressure is usually measured by indi¬ 
rect methods. The cryoscopic method, when the depreasion, or the lowering 
of the freezing point of the blood is estimated, is the 
most convenient and widespread. The depression of the 
human blood constitutes 0.56 to 0.5B« C. A solution con¬ 
taining one gram-molecule pen’ litre has a depression 
of 1.86" C (molecular depression). Thus, the total mo- 
Ic'cular concentration in the blood plasma and in the 
erythrocytes equals approximately 0.3 gram-molecule 
per litre. By using Clapeyron’s equation [P cRT 
where P is osmotic pressure, the 
concenti-ation, R —llu' gas constant (0.082 litre-atmos¬ 
phere) and T is the absolute teniperatui’ej, we can 
easily estimate that the' osmotic pre.ssure in the blood 
plasma at a body temperature of 37" C constitutes 
i).3 X 0.082 X ^110 ~ 7.6 atmospheres. 

In the lower marine animals (ganoid fish included) 

Ihe value of the osmotic blood pressure is not main¬ 
tained on a t!ons1ant Ic'vel and vari(\s with the concen¬ 
ti-ation of the salts in the sinrounding sea water. 

The osmotic pressure of the blood changes with that 
of the sea water. Animals living near the coast in river 
estiiarii's, which cai-ry fi-esh water, can enduri' 
wide vai’iations in the salinity of the sea water that 
surrounds them because' of the high and low tides: 
the concentration of salts may increase or deci-ease 
by sc*ores of times, Neverthele.ss, the animals endure 
the c:hang()s occurring in the osmotic pre.ssure of the 
surrounding medium and of their blood with no ill 
afteridfect. 

In higher animals the changes in the osmotic blood 
pressur-e are negligible (?ven when large quantities 
of wat('r and salts pass into the blood. This is due to 
the fact that in the walls of the blood vc'ssels ther-e 
are special receptors (osmor eceptors) sensitive to deviations from nor rrial 
osmotic pre.ssui-e. The lenexes arising from the osmoreceptors aid in the 
passage of water* fi-om the tissue's into ihe blood and back from tlu' blood 
into the tissues, as well as in eliminating the water and salts wdth the ui’ine. 
Owing to the retention of sails in the tissues isoionicity of the blood may 
be maintained for 2 to 3 days even in anuria, r.e., when the kidneys cease 
to excrete urine. The skin piays a particular ly important part in n.'gulaiing 
the content of water and salts. As the conti'nt of water in the blood in¬ 
creases the water passc's into the connective tissue of the skin. Contra¬ 
riwise, as the concentration of salts in the blood rises the water passes 
from the skin into the blood. 

A distinct rise in the osmotic pressure of the blood occurs during very hard mus¬ 
cular work because of the production of Juw-uiolcjcular subslance.s (Jaclic acid, 
carbon dioxide, etc.) from glycogen and other materials. A brief rest, however, sut- 
iices to re-establish the initial level ot osmotic pressure. 
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The constancy of the osmotic pressure of the blood is especially impor¬ 
tant because the changes in the osmotic pressure of the tissue fluid in a 
certain measure correspond to the variations in the osmotic pressure of 
the blood. Sharp variations in the osmotic pressure of the tissues of vitally 
important organs (for example, the cerebral tissue) rapidly lead to dis¬ 
orders of the activity of these organs and even to their ruin. The constancy 
of the osmotic pressure of the blood is also important for the blood cor¬ 
puscles, the erylhi'ocytes, in particular. The osmotic pressure in the eryth¬ 
rocytes is the same as in the blood plasma. The membrane of the eryth¬ 
rocytes is permeable to water, sugar, urea and some other substances, 
and is impermeable to inoi*ganic salts. Water passes through the cell mem¬ 
branes which have the properties of semipermeablc membranes from a 
solution with a lower osmotic pressure into a solution with a higher osmot¬ 
ic pressure. The erythrocytes, therefore, swell up in hypotonic solutions 
(which have a lower osmotic pressure than the plasma) and shrink in 
hypertonic solutions (which have a higher osmotic pressure than the 
plasma). In isotonic solutions, i.e., in solutions whose osmotic pressure 
is the same as that of the plasma, the volume of erythrocytes does 
not change. When erythrocytes are placed in solutions with a much lower- 
osmotic pressure than in the blood they may swell up to the point of 
bursting. In this case the content of the erythrocytes passes into the sur¬ 
rounding solution. This phenomenon is known as haemolysis. 

Isotonic solutions must necessarily be used for safeguarding the eryth¬ 
rocytes when considerable amounts of liquid are injected into iho blood 
for therapeutic purposes or when the blood is stored. A 0.9 per cent solu¬ 
tion of sodium chloride is isotonic for man and is called a saline solution. 
If glucose, which is not an electrolyte and which has a much higher molec¬ 
ular weight (100), is used a 5.5 per cent solulion will be isotonic. 


CHAPTEIi f) 

BLOOD PLASMA 
Plasma Electrolytes 

The total amount of mineral electrolytes in the blood plasma constitutes 
about 0.75 per cent. 

The content of various ions (Table 1) is expressed in milligrams or 
100 ml. of plasma (in mg. per cent) or milliequivalents per litre. If, for 
example, the blood plasma contains 20 mg. per cent potassium, i.e., 20 mg. 
per 100 ml., one litre of plasma will contain 200 mg. of potassium. The 
equivalent weight of potassium is 39 gr.; consequently, one millicquivalent 
corresponds to 39 mg., and the content of 200 mg. of potassium per litre 
of blood plasma may be expressed as 5.1 milliequivalents per litre. 

The following table shows that the total amount of mineral cations exceeds 
that of the mineral anions. This indicates that part of the cations is 
connected with the anions of the organic acids. In addition to such or¬ 
ganic acids as lactic acid, uric acid, etc., proteins also come into play as 
anions. 

If we compare the total amount of cations and anions with that of all 
other constituents of the plasma (necessarily expressing all concentrations 
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Table 1 


Electrolytic Composition of the Blood Plasma 
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ol‘ the constituents in gram-molecules and in gram-ions) we shall find that 
the summary molecular concentration is determined primarily by the 
electrolytes. The content of sugar and of the intermediate products of pro¬ 
tein metabolism, if we express it in gram-molecules, is not high. Proteins 
have an enormous molecular weight and despite their high content in the 
blood plasma by weight the number of gram-molecules is relatively 
small. The osmotic pressure of the blood plasma dc^pends mainly on the* 
amount of electrolytes in the blood, particularly on the quantity of sodium 
chloride whose content in the* blood is subject to greater absolute varia¬ 
tions than the content of the other (dectrolytes. 

In experiments on isolated surviving organs a liquid containing salts, 
sugar, oxygen, etc., is perfused through their vessels. It has bt^jen found 
that in order to safeguard the? vital activity of the isolated organs it is nec- 
o.ssary to strive in addition to isotonicity also for iso-ionia between the 
tissue fluid and the perfused liquid, i.e., as much as possible for a similai 
ionic composition of the perfused liquid and the blood plasma. 

The univalent Na‘ and K' calioas turn out to Ik‘ antagonists of the bivalent cation 
of calcium in a number of colloid chemical phenomena. Thus, for example, the uni¬ 
valent cations contribute to the swelling up of the colloids, while the Ca" calif>n 
produces the reverse effect. 7'he influence of univalent and bivalent ions on physio¬ 
logical processes is even more sharply pronounced. In certain c»»ncentrations the ions 
of potassium increase the excitability of the neuromuscular .system, while the ions 
of calcium depress it. 

If tissues arc batho^d in a solution whose mineral composition rnore or 
less appreciably differs from that of the blood plasma the activity of these 
tissues is soon paralyzed and the tissues die. Several liquids whose com¬ 
position is very similar to that of the blood plasma have, therefore, been 
proposed for perfusion through isolated organs. The most commonly used 
are the fluids of Ringer, Ringer-Lockc? and Thyrode. 

In addition to sodium chloiide Ringer s fluid contains KCl, CaCL and 
NaHCOa (Table 2). The presence of bicarbonate imparts to Ringer's fluid 
the character of a buffer solution (see bedow). Unlike Ringer’s fluid that 
of Ringer-Locke contains glucose (0.1 per cent) and oxygen (the glucose 
serves to nourish the functioning organs). Thyrode’s fluid also contains 
glucose and, additionally, salts of magnesium and of phosphoric acid which 
play an important part in the processes of intermediate metabolism. 
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Table 2 

Salt Composition of Ringer*s and Thyrodc’s Solutions 

(in per cent) 
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Concentration of H-ions in the Blood Plasma 

Changes in the concenti'alion of H‘ and OH' ions in the blood plasma 
are of great importance. 


The conccnlralions (jf hydrogen ;jnd hydr<>xyl iuns exprcsstnl in R;ram-ions per litre 
are relnicd to each olht?r by a simple formula, namely, [H‘l X 1 — K.. where [H J 
is the concentration of Il-ions, [OH] is the concentration of OH-ions, and K is tht' 
constant which at a temperature of 37“C equals 3.1 X 10“'*. 

If we know the concentration of hydrogen ions we can easily calculate the con 
central ion of the hydroxyl ions from this formula. Only the concentration of the 
hydrogen ions is, therefore, designated to characterize the acid-base balance. In view 
of the fact that the concentration of H’ u.sually equals only a very snmll fraction of 
a gram-ion per litre it is expressed in the form of a negative power of ten. In addition., 
the hydrogen index (pH), which is a negative logarithm of the concentration of hydro¬ 
gen ions, is often made use (»f. In a neutral reaction and at 37“C (11‘)" -(Oil) 

1.77 V 10 7 —; 10 —G.75. Consequently, the pH of a neutral solution at 37“C' will 
('quill 6.75, while the sum of pH and pOH for the same solution will bii 13.50. 

The pH of tlic blood plasma is about 7.36, i.e.. the concentration of thi* 
hydrogen ions equals 10“''*'*^’— 0.000 000 043 gram-ions per litre. The con¬ 
centration of the OH-ions equals = 0.000 000 72 gram-ions per litre, 

i.e., it is about 17 limes as high. The reaction of the blood is, thus, very 
slightly alkaline. 


Buffer Systems 

Under physiological conditions changes in the concentration of hydro¬ 
gen ion in the blood are negligible, firstly, because of the presence of 
buffer systems in the blood and, secondly, because of the continuous phys¬ 
iological regulation of the acid-base balance effected by alterations in 
the composition of the buffer systems. 

The buffer systems consist of a mixture of weak acids with the salts 
of these acids and of strong bases. The carbonate buffer system composed 
of carbonic acid and the bicarbonates of sodium and potassium is a typical 
example of a buffer sy.stem in the blood plasma. 

Dissociation of carbonic acid as a weak acid is governed by th(? mass law: 

HoCOr, H* + HCOjj' 

[H*l X [HCO./] K X IH 2 CO,,] 

and, hence, [H'j = K X - • 







Since the concentration of H 2 CO 3 is directly proportional to the concen¬ 
tration of the dissolved carbon dioxide (CO 2 ) the last equation can be 
t'xpressed as follows: 
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When both carbonic acid and bicarbonates are present the amount of 
anions formed during dissociation of carbonic acid is negligible compai t'd 
with the amount of anions formed from the bicarbonatc^s which dissociate 
almost completely. We may, therefore, without apprc'ciabk' error consider* 
the concentration of the HCO;/ ions equal to the concentration of the 
bicarbonates and replace the (HCO 3 ') in the equation by (BHCO:/) where* 
B stands for sodium and potassium. In this case we get an liquation con¬ 
necting the concentration of hydrogen ions with the formula of caibon 
dioxide and bicarbonate^ concentration: 


(H-] -- 


K:0:I 

IBHCXVl’ 


The K' constant equals Thus, with a hydrogen ion con¬ 

centration in the blood plasma the amount of free carbonic acid in the 
form of carbon dioxide is approximately 1/20 of the amount of bicarbon¬ 
ates. 

in addition to the carbonate buffer system the blood plasma also lias 
a phosphate system (NaPLPOi, which yields the ion, and the 

Na 2 HPO^, which yields the HPO.r' ion) and a protein buffer system. Ha(‘- 
moglobin, of which the blood contains a great deal, is the strongest bulTc!- 
system in the blood (p. 04). 

The carbonate buffer system possesses special properties because, on 
the one hand, the carbon dioxide can be quickly eliminated from the blood 
and, on the other hand, can be retained in the blood when the ventilation 
of the lungs is altered. 

If sumo acid, for example, lactic acid from the working muscles, enters the blood 
it is neutralized by the bicarbonatos and the amount of free carbon dioxide inci-enso'. 


CII3 X crioil X C(K)H -I HCO/ -h CH3CHOHCOO' ! . 


Carbonic acid is an un.stable compound and th(> greater pai-t of it breaks up iiitn 
COj and H,0. 

Nevertheless, when the amount of free carbonic acid increases and the quantit>- 
of bicarbonates decreases the concentnition of hydrogen ions in the blood ri.ses. This 
is accompanied by an increased excitation of the respiratory centre. Ow'ing to the in¬ 
creased ventilation of the lungs the carbon dioxide is eliminated from the blood into 
the expired air. Under these circumstances its content in the blood may fall not, only 
to the original value, but even much lower so that the ratio (CO:-); (HCO.: ) becomes 
the same as it was before lactic acid entered the blood despite the decrease i:i the 
amount of bicarbonates. 

Thus, the physicochemical peculiarities of the carbonate buffer ensui e 
the possibility for physiological regulation of the blood r<?action by in¬ 
volving the respiratory apparatus (see Chapter 22). The above-cited for¬ 
mula (H') = K X (IIuCOj): (HCO;t') shows that the same reaction of the 
blood may be attained with different amounts of bicarbonate. The lattei- 
plays the part of a base reserve which is able to neutralize the acids en¬ 
tering the blood. 



The carbonate buffer system enters into exchange reactions with the 
other buffer systems. The amount of bicarbonates in the plasma, there¬ 
fore, depends on the amount of free carbonic acid and on the content of 
the other buffer systems. 

The moie free HaCOa, the farther the balance in the reversible reaction 
will shift to the right and the more carbonates there will be: 

HoCOa + HPO4" HCOa' +H2PO4'. 

The coefficient of carbon dioxide absorption for the blood plasma at 
38" C is 0.510. This means that at a carbon dioxide pressure of 760 mm. Hg 
one ml. of plasma will dissolve 0.510 cm.^ of carbon dioxide. According 
to Henry’s law the amount of dissolved carbon dioxide is proportional to 
its partial pressure. 

The content of bicarbonates in the blood and in the plasma is expressed 
in cubic centimetres of carbon dioxide which can be liberated from the 
bicarbonates by an addition of acid. Since the amount of the bicarbonates 
in the plasma depends on the amount of free carbonic acid (see above) 
the former is estimated under conditions of equilibrium with a gas mixture 
in which the partial pressure of carbon dioxide is 40 mm. Hg. 

Since the bicarbonates are able to neutralize acids they are regarded as 
an alkaline reserve. The amount of bicarbonates per 100 ml. of blood 
plasma which is in a state of equilibrium with a gas mixture in which 
the partial pressure of carbon dioxide is 40 mm. Hg is referred to as the 
alkaline reserve or reserve alkalinity of the blood. In addition, the amount 
cf bicarbonates is expressed in cubic centimetres of CO 2 (at 0"C and 
760 mm. Hg) per 100 ml. of plasma. 

Under certain conditions, particularly during hard muscular work, when 
laige quantities of lactic acid are liberated into the blood, as well as in 
some diseases, in which big amounts of organic acids enter the blood 
(for example, in diabetes mellitus), the regulatory mechanisms which 
maintain the constancy of the H-ion concentration prove inadequate and 
ihe reaction of the blood shifts towards acidity. This condition is known 
as acidosis. During hard muscular work the shift in the reaction may ex¬ 
press itself in a 0.1 to 0.2 pH decrease. A pH .shift of more than 0.3 to 
0.4 endangers life. When negligible amounts of acids enter the blood the 
changes in the composition of the latter may be confined only to a decrease 
in the alkaline reserve without reducing the pH of the blood. In these cases 
we speak of a compensated acidosis. 

During increased elimination of carbon dioxide, for example, during 
hyperventilation of the lungs, there is a change in the reaction of the blood 
plasma towards alkalinity. This condition is referred to as alkalosis. 


Blood Plasma Proteins and Their Physiological Function 


The total amount of proteins in the plasma is 7 to 8 per cent. The pro¬ 
teins of the plasma may be divided into two fractions differing as to their 
physicochemical properties: serum albumins and serum globulins. 

The scrum albumins are proteins with nearly spherical particles and a molecular 
weight of 68,000. These proteins are water soluble and do not precipitate even when 
all the electrolytes are removed from the solution by dialysis or electrodialysis. When 



electrolytes are added the albumins are salted out with difficulty. The albumins do 
not precipitate when semisaturated with ammonium sulphate or when fully saturated 
with sodium chloride and magnesium sulphate; the serum albumins precipitate when 
fully saturated with ammonium sulphate. The human blood plasma contains 4 to 5 
per cent albumins. 

The serum globulins repre.scnt a group of proteins with a lower degree of disper- 
siveness and an unequal molecular weight, which is higher than 100,000. The mole¬ 
cules are more or less oblong. The globulins arc insoluble in absolutely pure water 
and, therefore, precipitate on dialysis. In simple dialysis, however, a negligible quan¬ 
tity of electrolytes remains which proves sufficient for part of the globulins (the so- 
called pseudoglobulins) to be retained in the solution. In eloclrodialysis, when it is 
possible fully to remove the electrolytes, the pseudoglobulins also precipitate. The 
globulins are salted out when semisaturated with ammonium sulphate and when 
fully saturated with magnesium sulphate. Sodium chloride in full saturation only 
partly precipitates the globulins. The human blood plasma contains about 2.5 per 
cent globulins. 


Recent investigations have shown that each fraction of serum proteins 
contains a considerable number (more than 30 in both fractions) of various 
proteins dilTering from each other in their physicochemical properties and 
physiological functions. 

The total content of proteins in the plasma determines the colloid- 
osmotic or oncotic pressure of the plasma. 

Of the total osmotic pressure of 7.6 atmospheres only 25 to 30 mm. Hg, 
i.e., about 1/30 of an atmosphere, is due to the presence of colloids in the 
plasma. This negligible pressure is due to the fact that there are relatively 
lew protein particles, compared with thc^ total number of molecules of the 
substances dissolved in the plasma, in view of the high molecular weight 
of the proteins. Nevertheless, this part of the total osmotic pressure is of 
essential importance for dividing the water between the blood and the 
tissue fluid (ChapUT 8). 

Inasmuch as the proteins of the plasma possess both acid and base prop¬ 
erties they are capable' of acting as buffers when acids and bases enter 
the blood. The albumins retain certain lipoids in solution and thus aid in 
their transport by the blood. 

It was recently ascertained that the blood plasma proteins were dirt?ctly 
involved in the protein metabolism of the whole body. The experiments 
in which amino acids with nitrogen tracer atoms (heavy isotope with an 
atomic weight of 15) were introduced into the body have revealed that the 
composition of the plasma proteins is renewed faster than that of the 
proteins of other tissues. It follows that the proteins of the plasma are 
intensively formed and, apparently, as rapidly consumed. It appears that 
the nitrogen balance of the body can be maintained by injections of plasma 
without consumption of food. This method is now used in feeding the sick 
who in certain diseases or because of a certain operation cannot be fed 
by mouth. 

In addition to certain other factors (p, 68) the proteins of the blood 
plasma play an essential protective part when the body is attacked by 
infection. The immunity of the organism to infectious diseases, especially 
acquired as a result of an ailment or of inoculations, is, in a number of 
cases, due to the formation of protective or immune bodies of a protein 
nature which enter the blood pla.sma. Whenever some foreign protein 
(antigen) finds its way into an animal organism parenterally (avoiding the 
digestive tract) so-called antibodies, also of a protein nature, are formed in 
the organism. They are formed in the reticuloendothelial and lymphoid 
tissues. In some cases these substances render the poisons (toxins), pro- 



duced by the microorganisms, harmless. These protective substances of 
the plasma or of the serum are called antitoxins. In other cases the sub¬ 
stances formed in the blood serum either agglutinate the microbes (agglu¬ 
tinins), dissolve them (lysivs), or precipitate the proteins foreign to Ihe 
body (prccipitins). The work of Soviet immunologists has demonstrated 
the great importance of the central nervous system in the development of 
immunity, in the production of protective proteins and in their passage 
into the plasma. 


Coagulation of the Blood 

Fibrinogen, one of the globulins of blood plasma, is usually considered 
apart from the given group of proteins because it possesses the remarkable’ 
property of becoming insoluble under certain conditions and assuming a 
libi’ous structure thus changing into fibrin. The blood plasma contains only 
0.3 per cent fibrinogen, but it is precisely its change to fibrin that is respon¬ 
sible for* the coagulation of the blood owing to which the fluid blood turns 
into a dense clot within a few minutes. 

Subsequently the clot gradually shrinks retaining th(' blood corpuscle.^ 
and squeezing out the blood serum. In its composition the serum differs 
from the plasma only in the absence of fibrinogen. 

Coagulation of the blood which occurs in every extravasation represents 
a complex and in some respects an insufficiently clear fermentative process 
(A. Schmidt). Fibrinogen changes to fibrin under the action of ihromhasc 
or thrombin. In the circulating blood this enzyme is found in an inactive 
state in the form of prothrombin. To change to thrombin, the active 
enzyme, prothrombin must be acted upon by thrornhocinase, an activator, 
in the presence of calcium ions. 

There is no thrombocinase in the fluid part of the blood; it resides in lh<' 
tissues and in the blood corpuscles, namely, in the thrombocytes and in 
the leucocytes. The nature of thrombocinase is not yet sufficiently clear, 
but there are reasons to regard it as a complex of thromboplastic sub¬ 
stances. The latter, apparently, include certain lipoids and, especially, cer¬ 
tain lipoproteins, i.e., complex proteins which in addition to the protein 
part also contain lipoid groups. 

To become active prothrombin requires the presence of calcium ion.s. Thus, 
coagulation of the blood or of the blood plasma requires four constituents- 
fibrinogen, prothrombin, calcium salts and thrombocinase. The blood 
plasma has only three of these constituents. Whatever the injury to the 
vessels with resultant extravasation the adjoining tissues are damaged and 
part of the blood corpuscles is destroyed. The blood is coagulated under 
the action of the thrombocinase liberated from the thrombocytes and the 
ruined cell bodies. 

In addition to the aforesaid factors there is another protein of globulin 
nature which aids in accelerating the coagulation of the blood. Because? of 
the absence of this protein the coagulation of the blood is retarded which, 
in its turn, is responsible for the bleeding in haemophilia. 

In certain .special case.s the coagulated blood becomes liquefied again, a.s, for 
example, in the corp.ses of people killed in accidents. This i.s connected with the 
appearance of a special enzyme in the blood which is responsible for fibrinolysis, i.e., 
splitting the fibrin. Such blood is fit for trari.sfusion to the sick. 

This enzyme, apparently, enters the blood from the lungs at the moment of dc?ath. 
Pavlov w’as the first to discover a retarded coagulation of the blood as it flowed 



through the lungs during one of his experiments on a cardiopulmonary preparation. 
The passage of this enzyme from the lungs into the blood in accidents is dcpendeni 
on influences exerted by the central nervous system (V. Il.vin). 

Anticoagulants. The foregoing scheme of blood coagulation offers an 
idea for preventing the blood from coagulating. The first method is to 
collect the blood with minimal injury to the tissue and avoiding as much 
as possible any contact of the blood with the injured cells. However, th.e 
contact of the blood with the walls of a glass beaker is enough to start 
destruction of the leucocytes and thrombocytes, especially the latter. To 
prevent the coagulation of the blood for some lime it is necessary to cov(*r 
the walls of the beaker with a layer of liquid paraffin. But even (his do('s 
not prevent the coagulation of the blood, but only retards it. 

If shed blood is stined by glass )*ods, glass beads, etc., the fibrinogen 
is deposited on the suiface of these objects in the form of librin cind 
the latter can be removed from the blood. After the rc^moval of fibrinogen 
the blood no longer has any protein capable of producing a dense fibrous 
structure W'hich forms the frame of the clot. Nalui-ally, such defibrinated 
blood cannot coagulate any more. 

Defibrinated blood is frequently used for studying tlie various properl ies 
of the blood- After separating the fluid part from the blood corpuscles 
WO no longer have blood plasma, but serum. Defibrinated blood should 
not bt^ transfused into an organism to make up for haemorrhages because* 
il may have retained small clots which arc? likely to block fine' blood 
vessels. 

The best w'ay to prevent the blood from coagulating is to remove or bind 
tlie calcium ions. Calcium can be precipitated by oxalates (2 mg. of Na 2 C 204 
per ml. of bloc^d) and by sodium fluoride or bound by citrates. However, 
the blood containing the least amount of oxalates (oxalated blood) or 
fluorine salts cannot be used for transfusion because these compounds are 
poisonous- On the other hand, blood to which sodium citrate was added to 
prevent coagulation (citrated blood) is widely used for transfusion. At a 
low t(?mpcrature this blood can be preserved for 20 to 30 days and even 
longer (blood preservation). 

Blood preservation has made it possible to save lives by transfusion after 
haemorrhages. 

A big contribution lo the development of the problem of blood tran.sfusion was 
made by Uii.ssian scientists (V. Shamov, N. Yclansky et. at). Numerous tr.insfu.si»>ns 
were made during the Great Patriotic AVar: they helped tc» .save the livc.s ol many 
wounded combatants. Blood transfusions are also lesorted to after .serious operations. 

There' ai'e substances which prevent the blood from coagulating by acting 
in a certain manner on the fermentativt' system. These include hirudin. 
extracted from the head of the leech, heparin, extracted from the liver 
and lungs of animals, and, finally, a number of synthetic dyes. The lates< 
studies show that heparin is contained in the so-called “mast cc'lls'^ located 
along the blood vessels. This warrants the assumption that heparin pos¬ 
sesses the specific function of antithrombin, i.e., it prevents the blood 
from coagulating in the blood vessels when negligible amounts of throm- 
bocinase are formed from disintegrating thrombocytes. 

Variations in coagulation time. The coagulation of blood is of enoi'mous 
biological importance since it prevents long-continued bleeding when a 
blood vessel is injured. In a special disease, called haemophilia, coagulation 
of the blood is greatly retarded for lack of one of the globulin proteins. 



Haemophiliacs can easily die from extensive haemorrhages caused by even 
slight injuries. 

Coagulation of the blood is also retarded in other diseases, for example, 
in vitamine K deficiency and in conditions interfering with the flow of bile 
into the intestines (obstructive jaundice) when vitamine K fails to be 
absorbed (p. 328). In such cases any surgical operation, especially on the 
parenchymatous organs, holds out the danger of profuse bleeding. 

Preparations from coagulated ox plasma or fibrin films are used to stop 
bleeding. These preparations contain ready thrombin while the threads of 
fibrin applied directly to the bleeding surface serve as “embryonic” centres 
around which the blood fibrinogen of the operated person immediately 
begins to coagulate. Owing to this the entire bleeding surface is rapidly 
covered with clots. 


Intermediate Products of Metabolism in the Blood Plasma 

The blood always contains substances needed by the cells for their vital 
activity and the end products of metabolism which must be eliminated 
from the body. 

If we precipitate all the proteins in the blood the filtrate will retain a 
number of nitrogenous substances: amino acids, urea, uric acid, creatinine 
and very small amounts of some other nitrogenous substances. The nitro¬ 
gen of all these substances is called residual or nonprotein nitrogen. Tlu' 
blood of healthy people contains from 20 to 40 mg. per cent of it, i.e., 
20 to 40 mg. per 100 ml. of blood. Most of these substances are almost 
(equally distributed between the blood plasma and the erythrocytes. In 
certain renal diseases the elimination of nitrogenous metabolites from the 
blood, urea in particular, is deranged. The content of residual nitrogen 
increases and azotcu^mia results. Azotaemia is one of the symptoms of a 
pathological condition in which the products of metabolism normally 
voided with the urine accumulate in the body (uraemia). 

The blood always contains sugar (glucose) and lactic acid as intermediate 
products of carbohydrate metabolism. Carbohydrates are absorbed in the 
intestines in the form of glucose; from the blood glucose passes into 
different organs where it is utilized as energy-producing material or re¬ 
plenishes the glycogen reserve in the cells. Under normal conditions the 
blood of man and of the higher animals contains 0.07 to 0.1 per cent (70 to 
100 mg. per cent) on an empty stomach. After a meal rich in carbohydrates, 
especially sugar, the concentration of sugar in the blood increases, and 
alimentary hyperglycaemia is observed. 

Lactic acid is an intermediate product of carbohydrate metabolism. 
During muscular rest the blood contains but little lactic acid, about 10 to 
15 mg. per cent. During hard muscular work the amount of lactic acid in 
the blood may increase severalfold because large quantities of lactic acid 
are liberated into the blood by the muscles. 

The blood plasma contains about 0.5 per cent fats, which is part neutral, 
part phosphatides (lecithin) and part cholesterol and its esters. After con¬ 
sumption of large quantities of fat, and in certain diseases (for example, 
diabetes), the content of fat in the blood plasma may markedly increase. 
This condition is called lipaemia. 
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CHAPTER 6 


THE BLOOD CORPUSCLES 
Form and Composition of Erythrocytes 

In the lower vertebrates (fish, Amphibia, reptiles and birds) the 
erythrocytes are nucleated oval- or lentil-shaped cells. Under normal con¬ 
ditions the erythrocytes in man and mammals contain no nuclei and have 
the shape of biconcave disks. The diameter of erythrocytes varies with 
difTerent animals. 

The nucleated erythrocytes of certain caudate Amphibia are notable among the 
erythrocytes of other animals for their large size: for example, in the protcus they 
r<?ach S8 microns in diameter. The erythrocyte^s of some ruminants art? very small: 
in the goat they are 4 microns in diarnt^ter and in the deer—microns. 

The diameter of the? human erythrocytes in their natural environment, 
the plasma, is 8 to 8.5 microns; in dry preparations and on slides it is 
somewhat smaller (7.2 to 7.7 microns). The human erythrocytes are 2 to 
2.5 microns thick. They are very elastic, which enables them to pass through 
capillaries even when the diameter of the latter is smaller than that of the 
<*rythrocytes. 

The erythrocytes are very rich in solid substances (up to 37 per cent). 
The structure of erythrocytes is based on a protein-lipoid stroma which 
forms a membrane on their surface. In the loops of the stroma there is a 
solution which contains haemoglobin, salts and some nonelectrolytes. 

The membrane of the erythrocytes is impermeable to colloids—proteins 
and lipoids. It is unequally permeable to ions of mineral salts. The ions of 
hydrogen, the hydroxyl ions and the other anions—the anions of chlorine, 
carbonic acid and certain organic acids easily pass through it. The ions of 
potassium, sodium and calcium permeate through the membrane slowly 
(potassium ions) or do not pass through it at all (calcium ions). The cation 
composition of the erythrocytes sharply differs from that of the plasma 
(Table 3). 

Tabic 3 

Content of Certain Ions in the Human Blood Plasma 
and Erythrocytes 

(in mg. per cent) 
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Haemoglobin is one of the principal anions in the erythrocytes. Owing 
to this the concentration of the other anions (Cr, HCO;/, etc.) in- and 
outside the erythrocytes is unequal; their concentration inside the erytliro- 
cytes is nearly half that of the surrounding plasma. 

* Counting the blood corpuscIe.s. Haemocytometers are used in counting 
the blood corpuscles. 

The Barker haemocytometer and the Goryaev graduated scale (Fig. 5) art' manu¬ 
factured in the U.S.S.R. A rectangular plate bordered on both .sides by grooves and 




divided across is cut in a thick glass slab. Two more plates 0.1 mm. higher arc cut 
out on both sides of the llrst plate. A drop of blood with a special diluting fluid 
Mcided is placed on the central plate and is covered by a cover glass which is closely 
fitted to the outer plates. A layer of diluted blood 0.1mm. thick is, thus, enclosed 
between the central plate and the cover glass. The surplus of fluid runs down th(' 
grooves surrounding the central plate. Two scales of lines 1/20 mm. apart are en¬ 
graved on the central plate. Thus, the volume of a h'O'^er of fluid corresponding to 



Kig. 5. liiirker's haoniocytomcl(‘i' (fop and sido vit*\v«) wiili (Joryaev's 
rilling, l^ipette (o diliik* blood (boflorn). 


one square equals 1/20 X i/20 X 1/10 = 1/4,000 mm.=* In addition lo these small squares 
CJoi'yaev’s scale has large squares each of which corresponds to 10 small ones. Tlu* 
small squares serve to c(junt the erythrocytes, the large ones to count the leucocytes 

In counting the erythrocytes the blood is diluted 1 :200 by a special diluting fluid 
in a 0.9 per cent physiological solution of sodium chloride. 

The blood of healthy males eontaims 5,000,000 erythrocytes per 1 mm.\ 
that of female's—4,500,000. So large a numbc'r of erythrocytes offers a very 
ext<?nsive total surface through which oxygen and carbon dioxide diltuse. 
In man this surface area reaches 3,500 m.-, i.e., it exceeds the surface' of 
the body nearly 2,000-fold. 

The numbei* of erythrocytes may vary with different physiological states. 
Rapid changes are due to redistribution of the erythrocytes in the body. 
Some of the organs—the spleen, the liver and the skin—act as blood depots 
retaining the blood corpuscles and giving them back to the blood. The 
jeteniion of the erythrocytes and their passage into the blood stream is 
regulated by the nervous system. A marked increase in the number of 
erythrocytes in the blood is observed during muscular work and under 
the action of a rarefied atmosphere. 

Another reason for changes in thc^ number of erythr-ocytes, which makes 
itself felt more slowly, is the change in the rate of their formation or in 
the rate of their disintegration. In the human adult erythrocytes are 
formed in the bone marr-ow. Not only the number of erythrocytes, but 
also their size, shape and internal composition, may change in blood 
diseases and may even give rise to erythrocytes with a nucleus. 

The changes in .shape* may be sharply pronounced; the erythrocytes sometimes 
assume the shape of a pear, a dumb-bell, a bottle, etc. Irregularly shaped erythro¬ 
cytes are called poikilocytos. During increased rt?gcneration erythrocytes w’ith more 










nr less markedly pronounced relicularity, so-called reticulocytes, appear. Erythrocytes 
with a large diameter arc known as macrocytes, those with a small diameter are 
designated as microcytes. The capacity of er>'throcytcs for taking different dves mav 
also change (polvchromatophj/l/c crythrwytes). Increased activilv of the bone mar- 
row gives rise to normohlasis in the blood; these arc cells of the same .size as the 
ciytnioolos l^l with nuclei. Meqalohlasts, nuclentccl colls containing more 

nacynoj^lobin than the normal erythrocytes, make Ihoir api)ear;.inco in t;ravo cliscMses 
ol the blood I'oi-ming orjL;ans. 


A decrease in the number of erythrocytes {eryihroprnin) and a forma¬ 
tion of eiythrocytes of pathological shapes in the blood are obst'i ved during 
pathological changes in the blood system (anac^mia) and during various 
emaciating diseases. An increase in the number of ei*ythrocytes (polyrff- 
ihaeiriia) occurs in diseases of the blood-forming organs and under lii*' 
action of a rarefied atmosphere. 

0.smotic stability of erythrocytes. When (nythrocylc's are placed into a 
hypotonic or a hypertonic medium their volume changes. A coiisidc'rable 
increase in the volume is accompanied by Imcrmolysis, i.e., the conlemt of 
the erythrocyte passes into the surrounding solution beci;ius(^ of the binst- 
ing of the membrane. In fiacMHolysis the blood becomes transparent and i.s 
called laky. In certain diseases of the blood the stability of erythrocytes 
in relation to hypotonic solutions clianges, and its determination is. there¬ 
fore, of clinical interest. 

To deteimine the osmotic fragility of (nythrocylc^s a drop of blood is 
added to sodium chloride solutions of different concenli-ation (from 0.9 to 
0.^ per C(mt). When thi' liquid has settl('d, the sodium chloride concentja- 
tion, in which the first traces of haemolysis appear (minimal resistance), 
and the concentration in which complete haemolysis begins (maximal 
rc'sistance), are nolc'd. For healthy people the minimal resistance' varies 
betwx'C?n 0.42 and 0.48 per cc'nt NaCl. while' ce)mplete haemolysis occurs 
between 0.3 and 0.32 per cent NaCl. 

In addition to e)smolic forces haf'moIysi.s may be caused by the actie)n 
of substances wdiich dissejlve lipe^ids (ether, c:hle)re)rorm) oi* inle.'ract walh 
them chemically (digilonin, saponin). The* venoms of certain snakes p(.)sst'ss 
haeme)lyzing properties. Finally, the serum of some* animals may have the 
ability of haemolyzing the crythrueryles of otlier animals. For example?, 
the serum of hogs blood haemolyzes the erythrocytes of she‘i?p's blood. 
In se)me cases, therefore, transfusion of the bloe^ci of one? animal to anothi'i- 
involvt?s a danger re)r the recipient: the tiansfused ble)od is hac'molyze'cl 
and haemolyzccl blood is toxic. 


Blood Groups 

During man-lo-man blood transfusion the blood may be haemolyzod as 
a result of the action of the specific proteins in the blood e)f e)ne man on 
the erythrocytes of the other. This actiem manifests itself in aggluiinatie)n 
e)f the erythrocytes, while the agglutinated erythrocytes are haemolyzc'd. 

People are divided into four groups according to their agglutination 
reaction. The existence of four groups is due to the picsc'nce of two types 
of agglutinogens (A and B) in the erythrocytes and of two types of agglu¬ 
tinins (nji) in the plasma. The erythrocytes may be agglutinated only if 
A agglutinogen interacts with a agglutinin or if B agglutinogen interacis 
with f) agglutinin. In some people the c?rylhrocytcs do not agglutinate 
whatever serum be added to them. The erythrocytes of this group 
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apparently have no agglutinogen at all. In Jansky's classification this group 
is designated as the first group, and in another classification as Group 0. 
At the same time the serum of this group of people agglutinates the erythro¬ 
cytes of the other three groups which means that it has both agglu¬ 
tinins (a and /J). The fourth group is the antithesis of the first group. The 

serum of the blood of 
the fourth group is in¬ 
capable of agglutinat¬ 
ing any erythrocytes, 
i.e., it is completely 
devoid of agglutinins. 
The eiythrocytes of 
this group are agglu¬ 
tinated by the serum 
of all groups, save the 
fourth, and, conse¬ 
quently, have both A 
and B agglutinogens. 
The second group has 
A agglutinogen in its 
erythrocytes and ag¬ 
glutinin in its serum. 
The blood of the third 
group contains B agglu- 
tinog(m in its erythro¬ 
cytes and a agglutinin 
in i ts serum. Thus, when 
the erythrocytes and 
sei-um of dilTerent people, though belonging to the same group, are mixed 
there can be no agglutination because the inter*acting agglutinin and 
agglutinogen cannot meet. Table 4 shows when agglutination takes place 
and when it is impossible. The method for determining the blood groups is 
illusti'ated in Fig. 6. 

Usually the recipient is transfused much less blood than he has. The 
transfused blood is, therefore, strongly diluted by his own blood, the con¬ 
centration of the transfused agglutinins proves low and the agglutinins arc 
incapable of agglutinating and haemolyzing the recipient’s erythrocytes. 
Nevertheless, if the transfused erythrocytes have an agglutinogen which 
corresponds to the agglutinin in the recipient’s plasma they arc aggluti¬ 
nated and haemolyzed. 
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Fi^. 0. Jiliv.wl grouping hv nation niothods. Agjjlu- 

tiuHto<l oryilinwytfrt form flu.stei’s visible* to naked eyt*. 
J^rff to ri^hl; rruction of'hJooJ of fust, soeoiid, iliini und foiirl.Ii ^roiijis 
nwiltini; from mixiii}; a dro]> of hlotxl of cafh group with a drop of 
Nonini holongiiig to pooplo 1ui\ iiig «(rc*oiut hlood group (Ii»wor part of 
tiguro) or third hlood group (iip|H'r part of figiiro). Blood of first group 
is not ugglut.iruit(‘<l; bl<»od of sororid grou]) is aggliitifiatod whoii HtTiim 
from third hlood group is nddi-d (agglutiiiutioii ahov»?); blood of third 
groiiji is ligglulitiatod when Koniiii trom sc'omid hlood grouj) iisi added 
(iiggliitiimtion h<‘lo\v); hlood of huirth group is ugglutiiiaUsl hy Henuii 
of both second und third hlood groups. 


Table 4 

Blood Groups after Jansky 

(agglutination resulting from mixing the serum and cr 3 d;hr()cytes of the groups 
indicated in the table is marked by a + and nonagglutinalion by a —) 


Sorurn nml it^ agglutinins 


Krythroeytes and their agglutinogtum 

4tli group (AH) 


! Ist group (0) 1 
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Haemolysis liberates toxic products (adenosine triphosphoric acid, in 
particular) which cause grave disorders and may lead to death. Thus, the 
people of the first blood group (plasma «/>*) may be transfused blood of 
only the first group (erythrocytes 0). The people of the second blood 
group (P plasma) may be transfused the blood of the first (erythrocytes 0) 
and of the second (erythrocytes A) groups. In the third blood group (a plasma) 
the donors may belong to the first (the erythrocytes contain no agglutino¬ 
gen) and the third (the erythrocytes have B agglutinogen) groups. The 
people of the fourth group (the plasma contains no agglutinin) may be 
given the blood of any group. The people of this group may, therefore, 
be called universal recipients. Contrariwise, the people of the first blood 
group may be called unwersal donors because their blood may be 
transfused to any person without risking haemolysis of the trans¬ 
fused erythrocytes provided the plasma of the transfused blood does not 
contain a large amount of agglutinins and not much blood is trans¬ 
fused. 

The blood group is retained throughout the individual's life independent 
of age and disease. 

Substnnlial progress has recently boim made in studying the chemical nature 
ui the a^^jilutino^'oris. The composition of agglutinoRens includes polysaccharides 
which contain amino sugar and jilucuronic acid. It has been found that those poly ¬ 
saccharides reside not only in the erythrocyU?s; they aix^ also ( nctnjntered in other 
cells, as well as in the saliva, in the gastric mucosa, etc. The composition of the 
afiRlutino^ens is apparently very divei'so and in addition to A and B a^Khitino^ens 
lliere are several others (M, N, F) which are, however, unimportant in blood 
transfusions. 


The agglutinogen known as the Rhesus factor (Rh factor) is of practical 
interest. The name is borrowed from the? marmoset (niacaciis rhesus). If th(‘ 
erythrocytes of the marmoset- are injected into the blood of a labbit the 
serum of this rabbit acquires the ability to agglutinate these erythrocytes, 
as well as the erythrocytes of the majority (86 per cent) of people (rhesus¬ 
positive people). Fourteen per i:ent of the people (rhesus-negative people) 
lack this factor. Repeated injections of erythrocytes of Hh-positive people 
into the blood of Rh-negative people may, despite the A and B agglutinogen 
compatibility of the blood, haemolyze the injected erythrocytes because 
of a formation of anti-Rh agglutinins. Since this factoi* is inherited the 
Rh factor assumes particular importance during pregnancy. With a Rh- 
positivc father and a Rh-negat ive mother thi' foetus may turn out to be 
Rh-positive. Since the erythrocytes of the foetus may penetrate into the 
mother\s blood, the latter will* develop anti-Rh agglutinin. Penetrating 
into the blood of the foetus through the placenta it will cause destruction 
of erythrocytes and anaemia and may thus destroy the foetus. On the 
other hand, if an Rh-negalive woman is Iran.sfused the blood of an Rh-p()si- 
tive donor during delivery the woman may die because of the destruction 
of the transfused erythrocytes. 

The agglutinins are prot(?ins which form part of the y-fraction of 
globulins. 

In many cases the plasma may he. successfully transfused instead of 
the whole blood. During extensive haemorrhages it is first of all necessary 
to replenish the total amount of fluid in order to maintain the blood pres¬ 
sure. Because of the oncotic pressure they produce, the proteins of the 
plasma are capable of retaining the fluid in the blood stream. 



The presence of agglutinins in the plasma makes it necessary to transfuse eryth¬ 
rocytes compatible with the recipient’s plasma, i.c., from a person of the corre¬ 
sponding group. The specific properties of the proteins are lost, however, when they 
are denatured. The method of processing serum which leads to the loss of the 
immuno-biological properties by the proteins is based on protein denaturation. 
Human beings may be safely transfused such serums even when the latter are taken 
from animals. Tiie great value of this method consists in the fact that, unlike whole 
blood, which can be preserved for only a short time, serum can be kept indefinitely, 
while the .sources for obtaining animal scrum are practically unlimited. 


Erythrocyte Sedimentation Rale 

If substances which prevent coagulation are added to the blood the cor¬ 
puscles can be separated from the plasma by simple precipitation. The 
determination of the erythrocyte sedimentation rale has acquired diagnostic 
importance in medical practice. The reaction of erythrocyte sedimentation 
is considerably accelerated in pregnancy, tuberculosis and different inflam¬ 
mations. The differcMicc in the rate of sedimentation is due to the fact that 
the erythrocyte.s do not agglutinate at the .same speed. In the beginning the 
erythrocytes group themselves in rouleax (rolls), then they form small 
lumps. The latter precipitate rapidly. The differences in the i-ate of agglu¬ 
tination are due to the diffei*cnces in the electric charges of the plasma 
proteins. 

The erythrocyte sedimentation rale is usually determined by means of PanchcMi 
kov’s device which consists of four graduated capillary tubes placed in an upright 
frame. To prevent coagulation the bl(»od is mixed with a sodium citrate solution 
and aspirated into the capillary tubes which arc placed vertically. After a certain 
laf).se of lime the column of the plasma above the cr>’lhrocytes is measured. In 
healthy people the column ineasurt?s 4 to 10 rnm. hour, in women this value is, 
as a rule, higher than in men. 


Haemoglobin 

The main mass of the dense substances of the erythrocytes consists of 
haemoglobin, a pigment of the blood. It comprises 32 pen* cent of the (nyth- 
rocytes and 14 to 16 per cent of the whole blood. Haemoglobin is a com¬ 
plex protein with a molecular weight of about 68,000. The protein part of 
haemoglobin is called glohin, the nonprotein or haernin group is known 
as tlu' haem. A compound of four haem molecules with native, i.e., 
unchanged, globin is haemoglobin with the globin making up 06 per 
cent of the total weight of haemoglobin. Haemoglobin easily dissolves 
in water. 

Crystals of oxyhaemoglobin, differing in shape in various animals, can be 
()btain(?d from a water-alcohol solution in the presence of oxygen. 

M. Ncnlsky and his pupils made an important contribution to the studies 
of the chemical structure of the haernin group of haemoglobin. The haernin 
group includes one atom of bivalent iron oxide and a porphyrin group of 
four pyrrole rings with side chains. An oxidized haem is called haematin. 
The crystals of an oxidized hydrochloric haem are known as Teichmann 
crystals. Because of their characteristic appearance the latter may bo used 
in determining the presence of haemoglobin; this fact is used in forensic 
medicine to ascertain the presence of blood. 

A haem may enter into combination with most diverse nitrogenous 
bodies—amines, amino acids, hydrazine, pyrrole, pyridine, nicotine and, 
finally, with proteins. Because of their ability to absorb light in the yellow- 
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green pait of the spectrum all these compounds yield strongly coloured 
solutions. These substances arc, therefore, commonly termed haevtochro- 
mogens. Their solutions are coloured yellow-brown or red. The liaeinochro- 
mogens also include haemoglobin w’hich has a characteristic spectrum. 
One molecule? ol haemoglobin contains foui' hac^niin groups. The haemo¬ 
globin derivatives—its compound with oxygen {nxifhaemoglobin), with 
carbon monoxide (c(irhoxyha(^iii()gl()bin) and the product of haemoglobin 
oxidation (inrihaijmog I oh in) —also hav'^e characteristic spt'clra: these deriv¬ 
atives can be distinguished Irom each other by iheir absojpti(jn bands (Fig. 7). 

llaomochronio^eii formerly implied the nonprotein of the hnenu^jt>l«>bin which 

split off from tlu? hitler under the action of weak acid and alkaliiu* solutions. It has 
now be(?n established that a mere addition of weak acid and alkaline solutions 
does not sulliee to divide the hac'rnoglobin into proiein and nonprolein parts, anrl 
that what was cousicl('red haemochromotien is a compound of ilie haem and de¬ 
natured protein. 

The chemical structure of the haem is the same whatever the animal 
from whos(‘ haemoglobin it is obtained, though the properties of the hai?- 
moglobins isolated irom llie blood of dilTei‘(?nt animals are not exactly 
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7. .Xhsorptioti bands in sjM'ctrii of oxy haemooioliin and rodured luunnoglobin. 


alike. The liacmoglobins of various animals dill7?r from t?ach other in the 
shape! of their crystals, in the position of the absorption bands and, espe¬ 
cially, in the force witii w^hich they combine wdth oxygen. The haemoglo¬ 
bin in the blood of an adult animal differs from that in the blood of the 
foetus. The bond of the haemoglobin with oxygon is stronger in the human 
foetus than it. is in the human adult. All thi*se differences in the proper¬ 
ties of haemoglobin are due to the differences in tht' proiein part, i.e., the 
g'lobin. 

A remarkable pioperty of haemoglobin is its ability to form w^eak, 
easily dissociating, compounds with certain gases, primarily with oxygen. 
The compound of haemoglobin and oxygen is known as oxyhaemoglobin. 
One molecule of haemoglobin Ctin unite with 4 molecules of oxygen, i.e., 
with as many molecules as there are particles of haem or atoms of ii-on 
in the haemoglobin. Meantime, the iron of the haemoglobin remains in a 
bivalent state. The reaction between haemoglobin and oxygen is rever¬ 
sible. As the oxygen concentration i*ises the equilibrium shifts towards 
an increase in the amount of oxyhaemoglobin; as the oxygen concentra¬ 
tion drops the equilibrium shifts towards an increase in the amount oJ 
reduced haemoglobin. Since the concentration ol oxygen in a solution 
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is directly propoi*lional to the partial pressure (tension) of oxygen the 
oxygen tension is the principal factor influencing the percentage of hae¬ 
moglobin oxygenation. B(\sides, this equilibrium is also influenced by the 
temperature and the reaction of the environment (see p. 201). 

As the haemoglobin changes to oxyhaemoglobin its optical properties 
also change (Fig. 7). Reduced haemoglobin has a wide absorption band 
in the yellow-green part of the spectrum, nearly halfway betwcnm the 
D and E lines, with a maximal absorption at a 555 m/i wave. Oxyhaemo- 
globin has two absorption bands divided by a light interval in the same 
part of the spectrum; in one of these' bands maximal ab.sorption is ob¬ 
served near line Z) (577 m/0» in the other—closer to line E (541 m//). Cor¬ 
respondingly, the blood turns scai*let when oxygenated and grows darker 
and lilac-tinged when giving off its oxygen. 

In addition to the' role of oxygen transporter haemoglobin plays the 
part of a buffer which maintains the constancy of the blood reaction, 
liesidt's. oxyhacmoglobin posst's.ses more sharply pronounced acid prop¬ 
erties than does haemoglobin. The carbonic acid is, therefore, displaced 
from the bicarbonates when haemoglobin changes to oxy haemoglobin. 

1. Sechenov discovered the ability of haemoglobin also reversibly to 
combine with carbon dioxide. 

Ccirhoxijha(^moglolnn, the compound of haemoglobin and carbon mon¬ 
oxide, very much resembles the compound of hacmioglobin and oxy¬ 
gen. The optical propei’iies of cai*boxyhaemoglobin difler very little fiom 
those of oxyhaemogiobin. The reaction between haemoglobin and carbon 
monoxide is also reversible and the saturation of hai'moglobin with 
carbon monoxide depends on the pailial pressui*e of the latter. The 
essential difference, however, lic's in the fact that carboxyhaemoglo- 
bin is a much stabler compound than oxyhaemogiobin. Carboxyhaemoglo- 
bin dissociates 300 times as slowly as oxyhaemogiobin. Therefore, if aii- 
containing 20.8 pc'r cent oxygen and 0.07 per cent coal gas is inspired, 
half the haemoglobin of the arterial blood will change to oxyhaemogiobin 
and the other half will change to carboxyhaemogiobin. With a higher 
content of coal gas nearly all the haemoglobin is bound by carbon mon¬ 
oxide and the blood can no longer transport oxygen, which leads to oxy¬ 
gen starvation of the? tissues. This explains the harmful effect of carbon 
monoxide. 

Reduced haemoglobin, like oxyhaemogiobin and carboxyhaemogiobin, 
contains a haem with bivalent iron (iron oxide). By acting on it with cer¬ 
tain substances (potassium ferricyanide, nitrites, etc.) it is possible U) trans¬ 
fer the haem iron, which forms part of the haemoglobin, into ferric 
oxide, i.e., the trivalent form. This haemoglobin derivative is known as 
methaemoglobin, Melhaemoglobin colours the blood chocolate. The reac¬ 
tion may be schematically represented as follows: 


HbO. + H.O + K;iFi'(CN)(i - HbOH + O 2 ^ K,HFe(CN),i 

oxyharmoj^lobin f water 4 niethacinottlobin I 

i potassium lenicyanidc 1 yellow blood salt 


Methaemtjglobin cannot reversibly combine with oxygen and, conse¬ 
quently, cannot serve to transport oxygon. Injection of appreciable 
amounts of methaemoglobin-producers into the blood rapidly destroys 
the organism. However, if the organism does not die during the very 
first hours after part of the haemoglobin has changed to methaemoglobin 
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Ihe latter is attain reduced to haemoglobin. Under these circumstances 
the reduction of haemoglobin involves enzymes (dehydrases) and is effect¬ 
ed at tht! expen.se of .simultaneous oxidation of lactic acid and glucose. 

One of the propciiie.s of incthaonioKlobin is its ability to combine with iivcho- 
cyanic acid and yield cyanmclhaemoBlobin. Owina to this the animal in which’ pari 
111 the haemoglobin has changed to mclliaemoglobin olTers grcaler resistance to 
hydrocyanic ficid poisoning thjm n normi'ii aniinnl. 


The amount of haemoglobin in the blood is ostimatod ('ither by the 
amount ol oxygen it binds, oi‘ by the amount of iron it contains; it is also 
measured by the intensity of the coloration conditioned eithei- by the 
haemoglobin itsc'lf or by haematin (colorimetric methods). 

T<.> cstirnnlo the nmount of iincmoglobin by the lirsi method tlu* luiemoglobin is 
elningcfi h) oxyhaemuglobin by .slinking the blood in the rirescncc of aii*. Tiu..- oxy- 
InuMnoglobin is then changed to niethacmoglobin by an addition of polassium ferri- 
cyanldi*; at Ihi.s time all the r.xygen loosely combined with the haernogUibiri is 
liberated. The amount of liberated oxygen is measured in Van Slyke's or BarcrolTs 
apparatus. Oll(^ gram of haemoglobin corre.sponds to 1.31 ml. of oxygen at O-'C’ and 
7(>i) mm. pressure. 

'I’he .simple^^t cf»Iorimi‘1ric method of estimating the haemoglobin conteni of th(‘ 
blnf).;l is 1!u‘ Salili method. 20 mm.‘ of blood is taken by means of a micropipelte 
and is dilutc'd with decinoJTnal H("l 1f» mark 10 in a small giacluated beaker. Haemo¬ 
globin breaks up inlo globin and haem and the latter, in the presencf^ of (»xyg,en, 
t iia.iig(‘s 1(» iKK'nialin which colours the solution light brown. The colour of the sniu- 
ti(.>ii i.s compared with a standard solution kept in sealed b(.‘ak(?rs of the same dia- 
meler. Th(‘ mixture is diluted with distilled water until the colour of the t.e.st 
matches tliat of the slandarcl. The higher the content of haemoglobin in the.' blr^od 
Ihc' nv»r(? must Hie li?.st blood be diluted. The beaker has graduations which show 
by Hie volume of the tluid the haemoglobin conteni in jx'r cent to the norm. Accord¬ 
ing to Sahli's method 100 pt'r cent haemoglobin corresponds to 17..3 gr. of haemo¬ 
globin pel- 100 ml. ol blood. As before slated, in most people the haemoglobin con¬ 
tent is lowei-, constituting 00-00 per cent and, estiinaled according t.(» Sahli’s mi'thod, 
corr(\sporKis l(j M-IO gr. of Inuanoglobin per 100 ml. of blood. 


Leucocytes and Thrombocytes 

Leucocytes. There art' much fewc'i* while blood corpuscles, or so-call(*d 
Ic'ucocyU's, than erylhrocytc's. 1 mm.‘‘ of adult blood contains from 5,000 to 
iJ.OOO white blood corpuscles. 

'I'he leucocytes are counted in liaeinocylometers by the same method as th(' ery~ 
lhrocyt.es. To count the leucocytes the blood is diluted 1 :10. To facilitate the count 
the lluid used to dilute the blood is a 3 per cent acetic acid which haeiiuilyzes the ery¬ 
throcytes and leaves the leucocytes intact. 

Leucocytes differ in shape, size, the ratio betweem the volume r)f the cytoplasm 
and the nucleus, the ability to slain and the shape of the nucleus. "Phe group of 
agranulocyles includes the large and small lymphocytes and monocytes. 

The second group consists of granulocytes which ari\ in turn, divided inlo neu¬ 
trophil, basophil and e(»sinophiI leucticytes. 


Leucocytes are produced in lymph nodes (lymphocytes and monocytt's). 
in the spleen (lymphocyte's and monocytes) and in the btme marrow (f^ra- 
nulocytes). They do not live lon^—only a few days. A temporary increase 
in their number is kntwn as leucorytosis and is observed after meals 
(digestive leucocytosis), after muscular work and especially in acute in¬ 
flammations. Tt has been shown that changes in the number of leucocytes 
involve the central nervous system. By combining formerly indifferent 
stimuli with the action of factors which cause leucocytosis it is possible 
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to develop a conditioned-reflex leucocytic reaction of the body to the for¬ 
merly indifferent agent. The disease in which a marked and stable in¬ 
crease in the number of leucocytes occurs is called leukaemia. In some 
diseases, for example in typhoid fever, a decrease in the number of leu¬ 
cocytes in the blood is observed; this condition is known as leucopenia. 

Not only the total number of leucocytes, but also the correlation among 
their different forms, varies in different diseases. Determination of this 
correlation, known as the differential count, is of great diagnostic impor¬ 
tance. For example, a neutrophil leucocytosis is a symptom of inflammation. 
Thus, an increase in the number of eosinophils is obser ved in diseases 
connected with the presence of parasites (echinococci, intestinal worms). 
An increase in the number of lymphocytes is noted in certain forms of 
infectious tonsillitis (lymphocytic tonsillitis). Young and pathological forms 
of leucocytes appear in a number of diseases of the blood and in certain 
malignant tumours. 

Role of leucocytes. The physiological significance of leucocytes is not 
sufficiently clear as yet. Leucocytes arc rich in enzymes which are capable 




FijLj. S. Pluig(K*yt<»sis t»f f»u.rtfria by U‘U(?oo\ Ifs of tlu* frog 
(affor I. Moolijiikov). 


of splitting various substances. One of the main functions of leucocytes is 
to protect the organism from bacteria and foreign bodies which penetrate 
into the blood and the tissues. Leucocytes are also of essential importance 
in reconstruction of the tissues since they ingest (and digest) the particles 
which break off from disintegrating tissues. 

Unlike the erythrocytes, which are passively carried by the blood stream, 
leucocytes are capable of independent movement. In studying capillaries 
in transparent tissues under the microscope we can see individual leuco¬ 
cytes adhere to the wall of the capillary and after a certain lapse of time 
penetrate into the surrounding tissue at points of junction of endothelial 
cells (migration of leucocytes). If some foreign body finds its way into a 
tissue a large number of leucocytes rush at it from the blood vessels. If 
the foreign body is small the leucocytes devour it (Fig. 8). What follows 
depends on whether the leucocytes are capable of splitting this substance 
with their own enzymes and, thus, of digesting it. In the first case the 
captive substances are subjected to intracellular digestion and disappear. 
This happens not only to particles of fat and protein and to dead cells, but 
also to microorganisms. The doctrine of the important protective role of 
the leucocytes consisting in devouring the microbes was advanced and 
elaborated by I. Mechnikov. The cells which ingest dead and living particles 
he named phagocytes, while the ingestion of these particles by the cells 
he termed phagocytosis. When the microorganisms are easily ingested and 
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subsequently destroyed by the leucocytes the body rapidly rids itself of 
the infection. This piomotes ivimunity to infection. In addition to the 
leucocytes circulalint^ in the blood some fixed cells of the spleen, the liver 
(KupfTer's cells) and the cells of the so-called reticuloendothelial tissue also 
possess phagocytic ability. 

When the granules of a substance (for example, grains of indi.s.soluble 
dyc‘s, coal, etc.) ingesto'd by the leucocytes cannot be split th(' leucocytes 
come out to the surface of the mucous membranes with them whence they 
can be removed from the body together with the ingested material and 
desquamated C(?lls. Finally, if the foreign body is loo large or produces 
toxins the leucocytes accumulat¬ 
ed around it disintegrate. Their 
enzymc's destroy the surr-ounding 
tissue and an abscess is formed. 

I. Mechnikov demonstrated 
that in addition to their protec¬ 
tive function the phagocytes also 
take part in rebuilding the mor- 
pliological structure of the tis¬ 
sues. A dying crell is subjected to 
phagocytosis.For example,as the 
tadpoles changes to a frog phag¬ 
ocytes accumulate in tiu' tail 
where they dissolve and ingest 
cells and muscle fibres. In tissue 
injuries or burns the remains of 
lh<' destroyed cells are ingested 
by leucocytes winch rush to tlu? 
site of injury. The movement 
of leucocytes towards dc\sti'oyc’d 
cells or foi*eign bodies is due to 
the fact that the latter* libei’aU' 
chemical subslancres 1 owaids 
which the linrcocytes move be¬ 
cause of thiMi* positive chemo- 
tUTis (ability to move towaid.s 
a chemical stimulu.s). Finally, 
tlu? phenomenon of phagocytosis 
may play an essential part in 
the processes of absorption and transpoit of certain substances. Dui’ing 
digestion the mucosa of tht* alimentary canal abounds in leucocytes. 

The thrombocytes, or Hizzozero platelets, are small easily disintegrating 
disks owing to which their structure is not yet clear. They are formed in 
the bone mar*i*ow during disintegi^ation of the giant cells known as the 
megacaryocytes. Thr’ombocytes ar’c found only in the blood of mammals. 
The blood of bir'ds and of the lower vertebrates does not contain them. 
There are about 4()(),()00 of them in each cubic millimetre of human blood. 
Thrombocytes ai’e rich in thrombokinase. In injuries to the vessels and in 
haemorrhages the easily disintegrating thrombocytes, apparently, form the 
centres around which coagulation of the blood begins. The thrombocytes 
are destroyed in the spleen. In some diseases the number of thrombocytes 
decreases. This condition is usually designated as thromhopenia. Retarded 
blood coagulation is noted in cases of marked thrombopenia. 
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C HAPTE R 7 


REGULATION OF THE BLOOD SYSTEM 
Regulation of the Blood Composition 

The blood is a fluid tissue which by circulating throughout the body 
brings all the organs into humoral contact with each other. 

Changes in the composition of the blood exert a great influence on thc^ 
mc?tabolism and on the functional state of all the organs of the body. The 
flow of nutritive substances and oxygon to the tissues, as well as the 
removal of the unnecessary or harmful pioducts of metabolism, depend 
in certain measure on the composition of thc^ blood. The acid-base balance 
and the osmotic phenomena, which are accompanied by passage of water from 
the blood stream into the tissues and back, also depend on the composition 
of the blood. The higher the organization of the animal the more sensitive 
are its vital organs (brain, hc?art, liver, etc.) to deviations of the blood 
from its normal composition. This was noted 70 years ago by Claude 
Bernard who made the following statement: 'The constancy of the internal 
environment is the basis for the free life of the organism.'" This “constancy 
of the internal environment” implies the definite physicochemical prop¬ 
erties of the blood, lymph and tissue fluids nect'ssary for the existence' of 
the cellular and extracellular structures. The total molecular concentration 
and the value of the osmotic pressure connected with it, the total con¬ 
centration of electrolytes and the concentration of individual ions, the 
acid-base balance, the content of nutritive materials and products of inter' 
mediate and final metabolism in the blood are all maintained on a dt'linite 
level, deviations from which occur within relatively narrow limits. This 
“constancy” is maintained by mechanisms which have arisen and have* 
developed during the phylogenesis and which legulate the* composition of 
the blood and moderate its deviations from the normal. The higher the 
organization of the animal the more perfectly is the “constancy of the 
internal envir*onment'’ maintained. 

The definite composition and properties of the blood are maintained by 
the activity of the nervous system which continuously influences the pas¬ 
sage of nutritive substances into the blood, the elimination of the prod¬ 
ucts of metabolism from the blood into the surrounding m(?dium, the 
exchange of substances between the blood and the tissues, the intensity of 
metabolic processes in the tissues and, finally, the very formation of the 
blood constituents. 

Thus, Claude Bernard\s words cannot be interpreted, as they sometimes 
are interpreted by certain foreign scientists, as a thesis of autonomy of the 
internal environment from the action of the external environment and 
of an absolute constancy of the properties of the blood. External influences 
may produce more or less sharp changes in the composition and the prop¬ 
erties of the blood because of the alterations they cause in respiration, 
perspiration, urine production and metabolic processes. But due to the re¬ 
flex acts which occur in response to these changes and which are elTectod 
through the central nervous system the changes in the composition of the 
blood are normally rapidly equalized. 

Changes in the composition and the properties of the blood, the passage 
of nutritive materials into the blood and the transport by the blood of 
these substances, formed as a result of metabolism in the various organs. 
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exc?i t cin osscnticil influenco on the lunctiondl st.Mte of tho dilferont physio- 
lo^ical sysloms. Those changes involve the central nervous system and 
the activity of the latter may, thus, considerably influence the functions 
of the different organs not only directly, but also by alterations in the- 
composition of the blood which take place under its regulatory influence. 
Of special importance in this is the transport by the blood of certain activf‘ 
substances, hormones, which are foi mc'd in the glands of internal secretion. 

Metabolism of Erythrocytes, Their Formation and Longevity 

The mature ('rylhrocyles of tlie lower vertebrates contain a nucleus and 
possess well developed oxidative metabolism. The erythrocytes of mammals 
do not contain a nucleus and hardly consume any oxygt'n. Their metabo¬ 
lism manifests itself in glycolysis, i.e., in the splitting of sugar to lactic 
acid involving a numbei- of phosphoi-ic compounds. In addition to the 
numerous enzym(\s necessary for the intermediate reactions of metabo¬ 
lism—th(' reactions of glycolysis—the erythrocytes also contain such 
enzymes as phosphatase, cholinesterast'. catalase, ('tc. The hexosophos- 
phates and the triosophosphates. as well as the adenosine^ triphosphoric 
acid are continuously renewed dui*ing glycolysis. The use of tracer, i.e . 
radioactive, phosphorus has made it possible^ to ascertain that the phos¬ 
phorus of the lipoids and of tlu' pfuKsphoi-us-containing proteins of the 
erythrocytes are slowly renewed (G. Vladimirov and assocrlates). Thus, 
even in the non-nucleated erythrocytes lA man and the higher animals 
we can discover the most characteristic manifevstations of life—processes 
of metabolism and a r(?newal of the constituents of cellular structure. 

At the early stages of embryonic development the erythrocytes an' 
formed in the embryonic mesenchyme of the? allantoic sac. They are formed 
fi*om the internal portions of the folds of the mesenchyme simultaneously 
with the walls of tho vesst'ls, the latter being formed fi'om the external 
cells. These ve.ssels make up the network connected with the vessels of 
the chorion and with the h('ai*t. The erythrocytes contain a nuclc'us and are 
very large (erythroblasts, megaloblasls). By the end of the fourth month 
of foetal development the blood no longer forms in this manner. In the 
s(‘cond and third months the blood is mainly formed in the liver, later 
also involving the spleen. Mon-nucleated erythr’oeytes are foi’ined in these 
organs. In the fifth month blood begins to be formed in the bone mar¬ 
row. 

Tn healthy adults the bone maiTOW is the only place wht're the erythro¬ 
cytes ai’c formed and whei’e they mature. The wide capillaries of the bone 
niari‘ow contain considerable numbers of erythi’oblasts, nucleated cells 
from which nuclear cells containing haemoglobin ar*e iormed at. first and 
after the nucleus is lost (part of the nucleus is dissolved and the rest is 
ej(?cted) anuclear erythrocytes ar*c' formed. If the formation of blood is 
accelerated the complex (?rylhrocyte matur'ation cycle is slower than the 
rate at which they enter tho blood, and the blood str eam receives immature 
erythi’ocytes containing a nucleus—noi'mocytes and nor moblasts. The proc¬ 
esses of blood formation are disturbed wh(‘n the body is iiiadequately 
supplied with proteins and certain vitamins—^\dtamin Bjo. pyridoxine and 
folic acid (see Chapter 32). 

The average lifetime of individual erythrocytes is estimated by using 
tracer atoms. 
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The haemoglobin inside the erythrocytes is not renewed and is elimi¬ 
nated from the blood stream together with the eryihrocytes. Glycocol is 
used for the synthesis of the pyrrol groups of the porphyrin ring of the 
haern. If glycocol, enriched by the heavy isotope of nitrogen is added 

to the food new eiythrocytes are formed in the bone marrow with haemo¬ 
globin traced in the haem by the isotope. By periodically determining the 
content of the heavy isotope of nitrogen in the haem it is possible to 
estimate how long the erythrocytes, formed when the tracer glycocol was 
consumed, have resided in the blood. It has been found with the aid of this 
method that the human erythrocyte lives an average of about 130 days, 
i.e., much longer than formerly believed (from 3 to 4 wee^ks). Follow¬ 
ing the destruction of the erythrocytes the haemoglobin is also de¬ 
stroyed. The haemin gioup is tiansformed into bile pigments—bilirubin 
and biliverdin. 

It is possible to preserve the erythrocytes for- some time in conserved 
blood. Various media have beim proposed for preserving the blood; these 
contain certain salts, sugar (glucose and saccharose), sodium citrate to 

prevent coagulation, and 
crerl a i n a n I i sept i cs to i nhibi t 
the development of inci¬ 
dental bacM-eria. The blood 
is kept at a low tempera¬ 
ture (4 to C). Despite all 
precautions the conserved 
blood gradually cliange.s - 
the gIuco.se is consumed, 
lactic acid is accumulated, 
the j-(?aclion of the blood 
grows moi-e acid, potassium 
passes fr’orn thc‘ erylhi'o- 
cyles into the plasma and 
partial haemolysis begins. 
Conser*ved blood is suitable 
for t.r-ansfusion for about one 
to one and a half months. 


Regulation of the Activity 
of the Organs Involved in 
the Formation, Distribution 
and Destruction of the 
Blood Corpuscles 

The content of corpuscles 
in the blood is regulated 
by the activity of a numbc'r 
of organs which form, 
distribute and destroy the 
blood. The system of these 
organs was defined by 
G. Lang as the ‘'blood system.” This system includes the bone marrow, the 
lymph nodes, the spleen and the liver. The erythrocytes are formed and 
mature in the bone marrow: the granulocytes and the thrombocytes are 



Fig. 9, Effort of stimuiat itig (its boginiiing aiifl ond 
are shown ))y arrows) intorrjoeplurs in lh<» oat's 
siornaob on amount of plasma, Inwiriogloliiii, eryllj- 
rooytfs and reticMilooytf's. 
wrre st irniilnt cd hy inflnt ion ofnibhor balloon inw'i-t. 
••(I into Htonuirh Ihrouub fistnln, mTording 1i> V, l’hrrni«ov»k,\ 
and A. ^'nroHlH'V’MlvV ftlata fiiriiiHlu'd bv \. KhtiI. 
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also formed in the bone marrow. The lymphocytes are formed in the Ivmph 
nodes and the malpighian bodies of the spleen. The outwoi-n erythrocy£s 
are destroyed m the reticuloendothelial tissue of the spleen. DesiructioJ of 
erythiocytes accompanied by the formation of bile pigments from the 
haemog obin also takes place in the liver. The ferritin of the spleen and. 
e?specially, of the livor contains iron reserves used by the bodv in building 
new particles of haemoglobin. The spleen and the liWr take pai l in redis¬ 
tributing the blood corpuscles. 

All ol the aforesaid organs have been found to have elTeclor innervation; 
their function is controlled by the central nervous system. This problem 
has been especially studied by V. Chernigovsky and his associates at the 
Pavl()v Physiological Institute. It has been shown that the injection of 
cei tain chemical stimuli into the vascular system of the spleen which has 



Kig. 1(1. I )is^ippounuif*e aiul gradiuil ri*st oration of 
lriKvx*yt«s».si8 in the flotr aftoi* ohaniKt* in 
fiiTK^tioiuil state.' of ccrutiral (Mai.ox i>\' 

ooliisiou. i.e., uso ofoonditirinctt si iiniilus whidipro¬ 
vokes iohihil ioii iinniodiatoly after ]H)siti\ f* diges¬ 
tive e<»nditifmed stimulus. 


.1 - »liiy: H <»th »l«y; t' 2Isl iliiy; - -25111 day iiftei 

“clush” (iiftor \. < luTiiinovKky tind A. Yuroslti'v.slc^'). 


retained only nervous connections with the body produces powerful circu¬ 
latory and respiratory reflexes. The presence of chemoreceptors in the liver, 
the bone marrow and the lymph nodes has also been demonstrated. Stimu¬ 
lation of the mechanoreceptors of the stomach during its distension by a 
balloon inflated in the stomach alters the numb(."r of erythrocytes and other 
blood corpuscles (Fig. 9). 

The connection of these organs with the central nervous system, like that 
of all the other organs of the body, is bilateral. It ensures both the transmis¬ 
sion of the impulses, which arise in the receptors of these organs, along the 
afferent fibres to the centres and the reverse—the action of the impulses, 
which run along the efferent fibres from the centres, on these? organs. The 
existence of bilateral nervous connections between the organs of the blood 
system and the central nervous system results, on the one hand, in that 
reflexes to other systems of the body arise in these oi’gans and, on the 
other hand, in that changes in the composition of the blood can be 
produced by stimulation of various receptor fields in the body. Thus, 
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anaemia was produced in animals by action on certain portions of the* 
j^aslric mucosa and on the carotid s jsus viih the additional severance of 
the depressors, etc. Observations of a patient with a blood disease con¬ 
ducted in S. Botkin’s clinic and later in G. Lang's clinic testify to the fact 
that maturation of erythrocytes and their passage into the blood are 
dependent on the nervous system. The investigations of K. Bykov's asso¬ 
ciates have demonstrated changes in the blood-filling of organs under the 
influence of conditioned reflexes which, as is well known, involve the 
cerobi al cortex. It has been found possible to provoke leucocytosis by con¬ 
ditioned-reflex influences. It has also been shown that an impairment of 
the functions of the cerebral cortex after clashing the positive and inhib¬ 
itory processes (Chapter 3f)) Ic^ads to a disappearance of the digestive 
leucocytosis foi* .several days (Fig. 10). 

The Pavlov principle of nervism, thus, finds vivid confirmation aLso in 
relation to the blood system. 


CHAPTliU 8 

THE LYMPH 
Tissue Fluid 

Only in certain organs (the liver and the lungs) do the cells directly 
adjoin the walls of the blood capillaries. In addition to \he endotlK^liurn 
of the capillaries a number of other organs have an interci'llular substance 
bi?tween the blood and the cells. This substance consists of fibres of con¬ 
nective tissue (collagenous and elastic fibres), homogenous material of a 
protein nature and intercellular spaces filled with tissue fluid. In addition 
to the int(?rct*llular spaces there are also cavities (the pericardial cavity, 
the pleural cavity, the abdominal cavity, the central canal of the spinal 
cord, the cerebral ventricles, the cavities of the joints, etc.) filled with a 
serous fluid. 

The tissue fluid continuously exchanges substances with the* blood. The 
main factors capable of causing the pa.s.sage of fluid from the blood stream 
into the tissues and back are: 1) a difference in osmotic prc?.ssure between 
the tissue fluid and the blood and 2) hydrostatic pressure of the blood in 
the capillaries. 

The value of osmotic pre.ssure is determined by the summary molecular 
concentration independent of the size and electric charge of tlu^ particles. 
The ions of electrolytes, the undissociated molecules of crystalloids and the 
colloid particles are osmotically active. The osmotic pressure in the blood 
plasma is approximately 7.6 atmospheres. The tissue fluid has nearly iiie 
same osmotic pressure. The difference in osmotic pre.ssure, which for some 
reason or other arises between the? blood plasma and the tissue fluid, can 
rapidly be equalized because of the high permeability of the capillary 
walls to the low molecular compound.s—sodium chloride and other mineral 
substances, glucose, urea and other products of metabolism—dissolved in 
the plasma and in the tissue fluid. Nevertheless, when dissimilation, which 
leads to the formation of products of carbohydrate, protein and fat conver¬ 
sion, proceeds intensively, the total molecular concentration in the cells 
and in the tissue fluid rises above that in the blood plasma. The resulting 
difference in osmotic pressure between the plasma and the tissue fluid is 
the reason for the passage of water from the former into the latter. Such 
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enr ichment of the organs with water at the expense of tl’.c blood occurs 
during their increased activity, for example, during muscular w'ork cind 
during tli(» secretory activity of the filands. 

When the organs work uniformly and (.rystalJoids easily penetrate' 
through the capillary walls the osmotic pi’essure conditioned by tlK?sc' 
substances in the plasma and the tissue fluid is equalized. The content of 
colloids, primarily proteins, in these Iluids is. therefore, of special im¬ 
portance in th(? distribution of water between them. Collr»ids permeate the 
wall of the capillaries with difficulty. Sinc(‘ the blood plasma contains 
much more proteins than the tissue fluid there is a difTcronce of osmotic 
pr(\ssur(* between them. 

The osmotic prc'ssure conditioned by the plasma colloids is ctalled 
colloid osmotic or oncotic pi-essure. In view of the high molecular’ weight 
and, consequently, low molecular concentration of the proteins their colloid 
osmolicr prc*ssui'e is low---15 to 20 mm. Hg. The oncotic pi essure oi \hc 
blood plasma is a factor which aids in the passage of watt'r from ihc' tis¬ 
sues into tlu^ blood sli’earn. 

TJie oncotic pressure? is resisted by the pressure which acts on the blood 
in the capillaries, i.e., the hydrostatic pressure? of the' blood. The blood 
pressure' in lh(' arterial part of the capillaries leacht's about 25 loo5 mm. Hg 
and, cemse'quenlly, exce?e‘ds the cerlloid ersmotic pressure' of the plasma. In 
the initial portion of the capillaries the fluid, lher’e?fore, passes from the 
blood into the? tissue which surrounds the capillaries. Contrariwise, at tlip 
vt'nous end of the capillari(?s the hydrostatic pre*ssure of the blood is 
already k)we?r than the colloid e)smolic pressure and the water passes fi’orn 
the tissue? fluid back into the blood. The blood, thus, eremtinuously 
e'xchang(?s substances with the tissue fluid. Experiments, in which hc'avy 
water was injected into the blood of the guinea-pig, have shown that about 
3 4 of the e?nlire water of the.' blood passe's from the* blood stream into the 
('xlracc'llular fluid and back pen’ minute. 

Undei- normal physiological conditions the total ame)unt of water passing 
from the blood into the tissues wnll correspe)nd ter the* amount of water 
passing from the tissues into the bloerd. Witli a drop in the? oncotic pi'es- 
sure more water passes from the* blood into the surrounding tissues and 
the* lattc'i’ become* oedematous. Ferr e?xamplo, eluring pen’iusion of iserlate'd 
or’gans with saline: solutkrns thc?se or’gans swell up. Oedema of a number of 
systenns and e)rgans also develops as a result of protein impoverishment of 
tile bleiod plasma during protracted protein starvation of the* organism. 


The Lymph and Its Composition 


The lymph is formed from tissue fluid which penetraU's into the 
lymphatic capillaries. The latter are iseilated portions of interce:llular space 
st'parated by a thin laye'r of endothelial cells. As the lymphatic capillaries 
anastomose they grow larger and form lymphatic vessels. Penetrating into 
the lymph spaces the tissue fluid flows slowly, passes through the lymph 
nodes, acquires white blood corpuscles and assumes the character ol the* 
fluid known as the lymph. 

The lymphocytes are formed in the lymph nodes. In the lymph nodes, 
too, the solid particles suspended in the lymph are retained. The lymphatic 
vessels drain into the thoracic duct whence the lymph enters the venous 
blood. 



The composition of the lymph is elose to that of the blood plasma. The 
content of salts and of the nitrogerjous and non-nitrogenous products of 
metabolism is nearly the same as in the blood plasma. However, changes 
in metabolism in the organs produce sharper variations in the composition 
of the lymph than in that of the blood. This is due to the proximity of the 
lymph to the cells and to the slow flow of the lymph. The lymph contains 
much fewer protein bodies than tlie plasma. The content of protein in the 
serous fluids which fill the body cavities is negligible and amounts to 
tenths of one per cent. The lymph collected from the lymphatic vessels 
and, especially, from the thoracic duct already contains much more protein 
(from 0..^ to 5 per cent) which, moreover, includes albumins and globulins. 

The composition of the lymph drained from the intestinal villi varies 
considc'rably. As the intestines absorb the nutritive substances the fats pass 
into the lymph spaces of the villi. The drained lymph is rich in fats (up 
to 3 or 4 per cent), has a whitish appearance and is called the lactic juice 
(chyle). 


Lymph Formation and Flow 

The amount of lymph formed varies with the passage of fluid from the 
blood into the tissues and back. An increase in the amount of tissue fluid 
leads 1.0 an increase in lymph formation. Lymph formation is in large 
measure dependent on the size of the surface and on the permeability of 
the capillary walls. The capillaries of the liver and of the int.fc\stines are 
known to be especially permeable. As the capillary pressure in the.se 
organs rise.s the amount of lymph formed increases manyfold. The per¬ 
meability of capillaries increases whcm the tissues are inadequately 
supplied with oxygen oi* are under the influence' of ct^rtain poisons. As the 
permeability of the capillary walls increases the composition of the lymph 
changes and the amount of proteins contained in the lymph increases. 

Lymph formation may be greatly increased by introduction of cer-tain 
substances known as lymphagogues. These include peptones, exti*acts from 
different organs and bile. These substances, apparently, change th(^ per¬ 
meability of the walls of the capillaries. Lymph formation may also be 
increased by injection of concentrated solutions of sodium chloride, urea 
and certain other substances into the blood stream. In this case the 
concentrated solutions of crystalloids increase the osmotic pressure in the 
blood and cau.se water to pass into the latter. Owing to this the total 
volume of the blood increases and the pressure in the capillaries rises, on 
the one hand, and the oncotic pressure drops because of a decrease in the 
concentration of proteins, on the other hand. All this tends to increase the 
lymph formation. A change in lymph formation in response to stimula¬ 
tion of afferent nerve fibres has been descr ibed (data of L. Orbeli’s labo¬ 
ratory); Hungarian investigators (Dishvan and associates) recently reported 
that following the removal of the sympathetic chain the lymphatic system 
retains less fluid injected into the lymphatic ve.ssels of the extremities. 

The rate of the lymph flow in the lymphatic vessels is very low. It is 
dozens of times as slow as the flow of blood in the veins. Thus, in the main 
lymphatic vessel in the neck of the horse the rate of the lymph flow was 
estimated at 270 to 300 mm. per minute. 

In the lower vertebrates—fish, Amphibia and reptiles—the lymph flows 
because of automatic contractions of “lymphatic hearts,” distended por¬ 
tions of the lymphatic ve.ssels with thickened muscular walls. In man 
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and in the higher’ vertebrates as new aiiKiunts of lymph are formed, the 
lymph mechanically forces out that which has until them filled the lymphatic 
capillaries. In the small lymphatic vessels the pressure of the lymph is 
H to 10 mm. HmO. In the thoracic duct, where the latter drains into the 
subclavian vein, the pressur'o of the lymph is the same as in the lai’ge 
veins, i.e., below atmospheric. A slight difl'erence in piessures con¬ 
ditioned by the lymph flow is thus created. Kurthermor-e, as the? skeletal 
muscles contract, sepai-atc' places in the lymphatic vessels and in the* tissue 
spaces are compressed and the lymph is squee>^(*d out of tlu'rri. The valves 
in the lymphatic vessels prevent the backward How of the lympli and 
thus aid in its flow towai’ds the thoracic duct. Finally, the lymph can be 
moved by peristaltic contractions of the lymphatic vessc'ls th(Mn.selves. 

Despite the slow How of the interstitial fluid and of iht? lympii through 
the thoracic duct, their daily amount (lowing thi’ough the thoracic duct of 
the dog equals 1/5 of its body weight (H. Heidenhain). 



PART III 

CIRCULATION 


CHAPTE R 9 

GENERAL INFORMATION ON CIRCULATION 
Discovery of Circulation and the Principal Stages in Its Study 

In 1628 William Harvey discovered the functions of the heart and its 
movements by performing numerous vivisections and observing fai.*ls 
rather than by studying books of various authors. Tie discovered that a cut 
in any artery could drain the body of all of its blood which im^ant that all 
the blood contained in the body sooner or later flowed thi-ough this artery. 
Hai’vey obser ved that by pressing on a vein located close to the skin he 
made its portion farther away from the heart swell up, hence, the blood 
flowed to the heard along the veins. Tying an aitei-y oH' caused its paid 
above to enlarge and distend as though congested; it followed that the 
blood llowed along the ar-teries aw^ay from the heard. Expeidmenting on 
animals Hai*vey measured the amount of blood pumped by the* heart into 
the aorta per minute and estimated that it constituted dozens of litres per 
iioui’ which was possible only if the blood driven through the artt'ides by 
the heart returned to the latter along the veins. Harvey fonnulaled his 
inior'cnces as follows: theoretical studies and exper iments havt‘ confiimt'd 
that the blood passes through the lungs into the heard, because of the 
contraction of l.he ventricles from which it is driven thi-oughout the 
body; it penetrates into the vc'ins and ‘Tissue pores’" and along the veins, 
at first fine and then larger veins, returns from the peidpheiy to th(' 
centre and, finally, through the vena cava reaches the right atrium. The 
blood, thus, flow's in enoi-mous quantities along the arteries from the C('nlJ‘(' 
to the periphery and along the veins from the periphery to the centre. This 
amount of blood is greater than could bo produced by the food and large!* 
than is required to nourish the body. It must necessarily be concluded that 
the blood of animals is in constant circulation. 

liarvey did not know of the existence of capillaries which he designated 
as “tissue pores.’" Having no microscope he could not see them and the 
as.sumpti()n of their existence was a brilliant conjecture based on true prev 
mises. The capillaries were discovered by Malpighi in 1G61 after Hai vey's 
death. 

The next important event in the study of the circulation was the deter¬ 
mination of arterial blood pre.ssui*e (Hales, 1732). 

The physiology of circulation began to be developed intensively only in 
the forties of last century. Since then the processes occurring in the cir¬ 
culatory system have been graphically recorded, the amount of blood in 
the body has been measured and the problem of the significance of the 
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various physical lactors involved in the movement of the blood has been 
studied. The study oi ciic'ulatory regulation began at the same lime. 

The important study made by Walther in Kiev in 1VA2 establi.shed the 
(existence of nei vous inlluences on the functions of the circulatory system,. 
He demonstiated that excitation of the “sympathetic threads'' contained 
in the sciatic ncTve of the frog led to constriction of the blood vessels in 
its leg. Then discoveri(\s followed one anothei*. It was c*stablished that the 
vagus inhibited the heart (Weber Brothers, lii45) and that the heart 
rale increased in response to stimulation of the sympathetic nerve fibre.s 
(Bezold, Cyon); the influence of different nerves on the vessels was studied 
in dc'tail (Claude Bernard) and reflex changes in the circulation which 
regularly occrurn'd in response^ to stimulation of tlie afferent fibres run¬ 
ning from the receptors of tlie aorta wc're discovered (Cyon and Ludwig, 
lo6(i). F. Ovsyannikov ascertained that definite portions of the medulla 
oblongata eontaine^d nervous structures whose destruction dei’anged rvflex 
ivgulalion of the vc\ssels. At about the same time (the sixtic's cd' last 
century) N. Kovalevsky, M. Traube el al.. demonstrated that circulation 
altered in response to an ae*cumuiation of carbon dioxide' in the bloo:!. 

In logo to lfl9() Pavlov pointed out the ways to study the? normal regula¬ 
tion of circulation by his systematic c'xperimemts and showed that it e.-ouJd 
be investigated under e-oneiilions of a chronic experiment em hc'althy non- 
anaestlK'sizAxl animals. It was in such animals that he found the blood 
prejssiu’c' was quite e'onstant and ascertained that the? constancy was main- 
laine'd by a redistribution of the bloejd regulated by the' nervous system. 

Clinical studies have always been of e^ssential importance in investigat¬ 
ing the* circulation. Clinical observation makes it possible to study the* 
circulatory clianges produce*d in man by ailments of the heart, the blood 
vessels, the' nervous system, etc. Clinical needs have led to the de'velopment 
of inetliods for taking the* blood pre»ssure in the human arteries and veins, 
and foj’ measuring tlit' amount of ble)e)d pumped by the heart. 


Functions of the Various Divisions of the Circulatory System and the 
Significance of Circulation 

Systemic and pulmonary circulation. In verte?brates circulation take's 
plael'e in a closed system of vessels including the central organ of circula¬ 
tion, i.e., the heart (Fig. 11). In mammals the blood vessels fe)rm two 
cire*u;iis—lesser and greater—which communicate with e>ne another 
through the heart. Along the greater (systemic) circuit the blood is driven 
bv the left ventricle' and is c*arried to all the organs of the body exc;ept 
the lungs; after passing through the capillaries of these organs it enters 
the right ali ium by way of the venae cavae. Passing from the' r ight atrium 
into the right ventricle the blood is driven by contractions of the latter into 
the lesser (pulmonary) circuit. In this circuit the blood flows from the? 
right v(?ntriclc? thi'ough thc' pulmonary artery and its branches, the^ pul¬ 
monary capillaries, from which it returns to the le?ft atrium along four 
pulmonai'y veins. Passing from the left atrium into the lelt ventricle it is 
again pumped into the .systemic circulation. 

The heart is a hollow muscular organ. The longitudirial septum (running 
fr'om the base of the heart to its apex) divides it into right and lelt halves, 
the transverse groove (altiioventricular gi^oove) divides each of these 
lialves into atria and v^entricles. 



The arteries tire vessels along which the blood flows from the heart to 
the capillaries. Each artery gives off art -rial trunks rif a lesser diameter 
which, in their turn, branch out into progressively smaller arteries. The 
walls of the arteries, oven their minutest branches, the arterioles, are 
made up of endothelium and layers of muscular and connective tissue, 
owinf^ to which the substances dissolved in the blood cannot penetrate 
through the arterial walls into the interstitial spaces. 

The capillaries are minutest vessels connecting the arterial and venous 
systems. The exchange of substances between the blood and the tissues 
takes place through the capillary walls in the systemic circulation, while 
the exchange of gases bc?tween the blood and the air occurs through the 
capillary walls in the pulmonary circulation. The number of capillaries 
is enormous; there is not a single organ in which the distance between the 
capillaries exceeds a small fraction of a millimetre. The walls of the 
capillaries are built of only one layer of endothelial cells; they are not 
thicker than 0.005 mm., so that various substances easily penetrate through 
them from the blood into the tissues and from the tissues into the blood. 

The veins are the vessels along which the blood returns to the heart. 
From the capillaries of the systemic circulation the blood passes into 
venules (very small veins) which merge forming larger veins, the latter 
emptying into veins of a still larger diameter. All of the blood finally col¬ 
lects in two large venous trunks—the superior and inferior venae cavae— 
which drain into the right atrium. In the pulmonary circulation I he pul¬ 
monary capillaries merge into small veins which finally form four pul¬ 
monary veins emptying into the left atrium (these are \he only veins in 
the body carrying arterial blood). 


Significance of Circulation 

Blood circulation ensures the exchange of substances between all the 
tissues of the body and the external environment and the transport oj 
imrious substances from one bodily organ to another. 

In most multicellular animals oxygen from the external environment 
and nutritive materials from the intestine cannot reach the tissues directly. 

Only the movement of the blood, which carries oxygen and nutritive 
substances to all tissues, provides for a replenishment of the compounds 
consumed by the body in the process of metabolism. It is also the blood that 
ensures excretion of the end products of the body's metabolism (carbon 
dioxide, ammonia, etc.) whose accumulation in the tissues would lead to 
an impairment of their functions. 

None of the body tissues can function normally without receiving Ihi? 
compounds produced in other tissues and transported from the site of pro¬ 
duction to other organs again only by the blood. Because of the blood-flow 
the hormones, each of which is produced only by a certain endocrine 
gland (see Chapter 39), are carried throughout the body. 

Circulation also ensures the liberation of heat by the organs producing 
large amounts of heat to those producing less (the respiratory organs and 
the skin). Normal vital activity of the body is possible only if circulation 
is conlinuou.sly regulated, which ensures correspondence between the 
functions of the different organs and the amount of blood flowing through 
them, as well as the maintenance of a relative constancy in the arterial 
blood pressure. 
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The significance of circulation becomes particularly clear when we con¬ 
sider the consequences of its cessation. 

Not all organs cease functioning as soon as the blood stops /lowing 
through their vessels. The functions of the most differentiated nervous 
tissue, the tissue of the cerebral cortex and of the retina of the eye, ceases 
practically immediately after the cessation of circulation; coma ensues the 
moment blood stops flowing to the brain; cessation of circulation for more 
than 5 or 10 minut(?s leads to necrosis of the higher divisions of tlu? brain. 

The heart stops almost as soon as the flow of blood through its vessels 
(coronary) ceases, but irreversible changes develop in it comparatively 
slowly. The functions of thc' kidneys and liver discontinue soon after com¬ 
plete anaemization (within 10 to 20 minutes). Paralysis of the skeletal 
muscles ensues 20 to 30 minutes after the blood stops flowing through 
the latter, but the changes in the skeletal musculature become irr(*versibie 
only after 1.5 to 2 hours of total anaemization, and tourniquets can, there¬ 
fore, be applied to stop haemoT'rhages from the vc^ssels of the extremities 
for 1.5 to 2 hours. The smooth muscles and connective tissue can tmdure 
cessation of the blood flow for a relatividy longer time and not infre¬ 
quently continue functioning several hours after circulation has stopped. 

The disorders of the function and the ensuing necrosis of the tissues 
after ce.ssation of the blood supply are essentially due to the discontinu¬ 
ance of the oxygen flow to the tissues and the deleU*rious ('fleet of th(‘ 
insufficiently oxidized metaboliU?s (lactic acid, etc.) accumulating in thc 
tissues during anaerobic metabolism. 

Cessation or impairment of the blood supply to any organs cause grave, 
not infrequently fatal, diseases conditioned by extreme constriction 
(spasm) of the vessels or theii- occlusion by a clot of coagulated blood 
(thrombus). Thus, myocardial infarction, a grave heart ailment, results 
from a thrombosis of cardiac vt^ssels. Casi.'s of death due to thrombosis of 
the pulmonary artery have been reported; there are thromboses of the 
vessels of the brain, the internal oi*gans and the extremities (most fre¬ 
quently the lower). The? outcome of the disease in large measure dep(?nds 
on whether collateral circulation, i.e., blood supply through a newly 
lormed or considerably developed existing va.scular network will be fast 
enough to provide blood by by-passing the occluded vessels. 


Evolution of the Cardiovascular System 

The lower invertc^brates have neither blood vessi?ls nor blood and the 
cells of the organism exchange substances with the external environment 
by a direct penetration of water, oxygen and nutritive materials into the 
tissue fluid which moves slowly in the intercellular passages. 

Phylofionolic development ^iive.s rise to increasingly broader avenues for the 
circulation of tissue fluid, but we can speak of a circulatory system only when 
special vessels with their own walls have appeared. In invertebrate animals (except 
the Annelida) this system of vessels is not yet closed; thc vessels are interrupted 
by slits, lacunae, which do not have their own walls. A closed circulatory syste n 
appears only in the Annelida. Hence, an increasing isolation of the vessels into a 
closed system is characteristic of the evolution of the circulatory apparatus. 

The second characteristic feature in the development of the cardiovascular 
system is the progressive differentiation of a special muscular oj'gan whose con¬ 
tractions are responsible for the movement of the fluid filling the vessels. Worms, 
for example, and even the lower Chordata (amphioxus lancellatum) have no heart 



as such. bu!. a dorsal vessel whose muscular wall pulsates rhythmically. In the pi'oc- 
ess of evolution the rhythmic contractions of vessels become unimportant and a 
special muscular orftan, the heart, develops. 

A division of the heart into an atrium and a ventricle bciiins to show in fish. The 
entire blood pumped by the heart is directed in tlsh towards the gills (Fig. 12, I), in 
whose capillaries it is oxyjienated; from the gills the blood goes to blood vessels 
which in higher animals correspond to the systemic circulation. After passing 
through the capillaries of all the organs the blood returns to the heart which, thus, 
recM.'ives only venous blood. 

The Amphibia (Fig. 12, II) already have two isolated atria: all of the venous 
blood collecting fif)m the capillaries of the systemic circulation flows into the right 
atrium, while the blood returning from the lungs drains into the left atrium. There 
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is only one ventricle, however, sf» that the arterial and verif)us blood mix in it. It is 
the higher reptile.s (crocodiles) who, finally, show a four-chamber heart and a fully 
specialized system of systemic and pulmonary circulation (Fig, 12, III). 

The evolution of the structure of the circulatory system is accompanied by an 
evolution of its functions. The How of the blood is accelerated; the regulation of 
circulation grows increasingly more complex. 


C n AFTER 10 

PUMPING FUNCTION OF THE HEART 
The Cardiac Cycle. Valves of the Heart 

Sequence of the phases of cardiac function. The unceasing flow of the 
blood along the vessels is conditioned by the activity of the heart. Each 
contraction of the heart drives the blood from the left ventricle into the 
aorta and from the right ventricle into the pulmonary artery. During the 
relaxation of the ventricles the latter are filled with blood which entei’s 



the loft aLriurn from lour pulmonary vdns and the ri;:;hl atrium from 
the superior and inf(*!*ior venae cavae. The period of a sin.£5le contraction 
with the ensuing' relaxation of the heai t is referred to as a cardiac cycle. 
The contraction of Ihe heart muscle is calk'd a systole and its relaxation a 
diastole. 

Each cycle in the activity of the heart begins with a systole of the atria 
which is followed by their diastole. The systole of the ventricles begins 
immediatt'ly after the (?nd of the systole of the atria. The systole of the 
ventricles is followi'd by their diastole during which both the atria and 
the venti'icles aie relaxed. This is a pause of the whole heai*t. 

Role of the valves of the heart. Becau.se of the valves the contractions 
of th(' heart drive the blood only in one direction: from the atria into tlu' 
ventricles and from tlie vc'ntricles into the artc'ries. 

The atiioventiicular valves are located in the ap(?rtures bt'twec'n the 
atria and the venti'icles (the 
bicuspid or mitral in the JedL 
and tlu' tricuspid in the right 
apertur(?s). 

During diastole of the whole 
heart and during systole of 
th(‘ atria the leaflets of the 
atrioventricular' valves hang 
down into the cavities of the 
venlrick^s without, however, 
touching their walls (Fig. 

13, ./I). At this time the blood 
flowing fi'orn the veins to the 
heai't freely ptissc'.s through 
tlu' atria into the ventricles. 

With the beginning of th(' 
ventricular sy.stole the mus¬ 
cles of the ventricles tense 
and forcefully press on tlie 
blood contained in the ventric¬ 
ular cavities. The pressure on the sides of the valvular cusps facing the 
walls of the ventricles exceeds that oxerti'd on them by the atria. This 
pre.sses the leaflets of the atriovcmtricular valves to each other and they 
assume the position .shown in Fig. 13, B. The higher the pressure* in the 
ventricles the greater’ the force that shuts the atrioventricular- valves. 

The closing of the atr’ioventricular valves is prepared already by the end of 
the systole of the atria because by this time the I'cverse wave of the blood 
driven out of the atria and reflected from the walls of the ventricles r eaches 
the sides of the leaflets facing the ventricular cavities. This forces the leaflets 
of the atr ioventricular; valves somewhat closer* to each other' by the end of 
the atrial systole.*, while the rise in ventricular pi'essur’e closes the valves, 
making theii' leaflets adhere closely to each other the moment the ve'nti ic- 
ulai' systole begins. 

The chor’dae tendineae, i.e., tendinous coi*ds attached to the valvular- 
borders and to the papillary muscles of the ventricles, play an essential 
pai't in the action of the atrioventricular valves. By contracting the papil¬ 
lary muscles stretch these tendinous cords owing to which the edges of 
the valves slightly fold towards the ventricles and their leaflets hug each 
other for some distance rather than just touch mar-gins. Besides, the pull 
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of the tendinous cords does not allow the leaflets of the valves to bend back 
into the atrial cavities under the strong pressure of the ventricular blood. 

A certain role in closing the atrioventricular openings is apparently 
played by the circular muscles which line them. During ventricular systole 
the atrioventricular openings become constricted, which may also prevent 
the blood from flowing back into the atria. 

If the atrioventricular valves do not shut tight the blood during contrac¬ 
tion of the ventricles is driven not only into the arteries, but also back 
into the atria. This condition is called insufficiency of the corresponding 
atrioventricular valve; it may result not only from a destruction of the 
leaflets of the valves, but also from an impairment of the papillary muscles, 
the tendinous cords and the mu.scles surrounding the atrioventricular 
opening. 

The atrioventricular valves are closed when the pressure in the ventricles 
is higher than in the atria; hence, they are closed throughout the systole of 
the ventricles and are open during the diastole of the whole heart and 
during the systole of the atria. 

The semilunar valves are located where the blood passes from the left 
ventricle into the aorta and from the right ventricle into the pulmonary 
artery. In structui*e these valves resemble three pockets whose edges are 
directed towards the aorta or the pulmonary artery. The space between 
the walls of these vessels and the inner surface of the valves is filled with 
blood. When the pressure in the aorta or in the pulmonai'y artery rises 
above that in the ventricles the blood straightens out the edges of the 
semilunar valves and presses them to each other (Fig. 13, B). The more 
the prcssur*e in the aor ta and in the pulmonary artery exceeds that in the 
ventricles the closer* the edges of the semilunar valves ar'e pr'ossed to 
each other. 

The semilunar* valves are closed when the pi*essure in the aorta (and in 
the pulmonary artery) is higher than the pressure in the ventricles; hence, 
they ai*e closed throughout the diastole of the heart and are open only 
during the systole of the ventricles when blood is being driven out of them. 


Phases of Cardiac Activity 

The heart imparts motion to the blood because each contraction (systole) 
of its ventricles forcefully drives the blood into the arteries. The blood 
filling the heart experiences a pressure exerted on it by the walls of the 
heart which tense during systole. As a result of this pressure the blood 
is forced in the direction which offers no obstacles to its flow, i.e., in the 
direction in which the valves open. 

To understand the work of the heart we must obser*ve the changes in 
pi’essure in its cavities (and in the aorta) during the entire cycle of 
cardiac activity. 

Recording the pressure in the cavities of the heart. A mercury mano¬ 
meter cannot be used because owing to the mass and, consequently, the 
high inertia of mercury, the oscillations of the mercury column are not fast 
enough to follow the rapid variations in the blood pressure in the cavities 
of the heart. For this reason use is made of a membrane manometer (with 
a minimum of inertia) in which the variations of pressure cause displace¬ 
ments of the thin elastic rubber membrane stretched over a small hollow 
capsule (Fig. 45). The capsule communicates by means of a liquid-filled 
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lube with the organ in which the variations in pressure are being recorded. 
A small mirror is glued to the rubber membrane of the manometer; the 
shaft of light reflected by the mirror is directed at a slit behind which 
sensitized paper moves. 

To record the prt?ssure in the cardiac cavities without opening the thoracic cavity 
Marey proposed that a so-called cardiographic probe, i.c., a hollow lube, be inserted 
into the right half of the heart through the jugular vein. A small rubber inflatable 
balloon is attached to the end of the probe which is being inserted into the heart; 
the balloon communicates w4th the manometer through the tube of the probe. The 
manometer thus records all the variations in pressure occurring in the balloon in¬ 
serted into the heart. A probe consisting of two tubes may also be used; in this 
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case the balloons attached to each lube are inserted—one into the atrium and the 
other into the ventricle (Fig. 14). The cardiographic probe is frequently inserted 
directly into the heart cavity through an incision in its wall. 

These methods have made it possible accurately to record the variations in pres¬ 
sure in the cardiac cavities of the higher animals (dogs, horses) and in some opera¬ 
tions also in the heart of man. 

Systole of the atria. The cardiac cycle begins with the systole of the 
atria. The pressure in the cavities of the atria rises during their systole 
(by 2 to 5 mm. Hg). 

There are no valves between the atria and the veins, but during the 
systole of the atria the circular muscles surrounding the veins at the points 
of their entrance into the atria contract. Owing to this only a negligible 
amount of blood flows from the atria back into the veins. 

The systole of the atria is followed by their diastole which lasts till the 
beginning of the atrial systole of the next cardiac cycle. 
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Systole of the ventricles. The systole of I he ventricl(\s begins immediately 
aflc*T- the end of tiie atrial systole?. Fioth ventricles contract simultaneously 
and the sequence of events is the same for both. 

Period of tension. Contraction of the ventricular muscles produc(\s a 
sharp ri.se in the piessure of the blood contained in the ventricles. The 
pressure in the ventricles immediately rises above that of the atria and the 
atrioventricular valves, therefore, close in the very beginning of the 
ventricular systole. The semilunar valves open somewhat later because 
by the end of the diastole of the left ventricle the pressure' in the aorta 

usually still equals 50 to 
70 mm. (p. 130) and 
I he sern i 1 u na r val ves 
cannot open as long 
as the pressure in the 
ventr’icle is below that 
in the aorta. It takes a 
little lime for the pres¬ 
sure in the contracting 
v(?ntrides to i*ise above 
the pr*essure in the aoi-ta 
and in the pulmonary 
ai‘tery. Hence, there is a 
bi'ief interval in the v('ry 
beginning of the vt'ntric- 
ulai' systole when the 
atrioventricular valves 
are already closed and 
the semilunai's have not 
yet opened. At this time 
the ventricular cavities 
are closed. 

Since liquids are prac¬ 
tically incompi*essibl(' 
the muscle fibix's of tlu' 
ventricles cannot short¬ 
en before the semilunar’ 
valves open and the con- 
ti'action of the ventric¬ 
ular muscles is expressed 
only in its increased 
tension.’*' The short phase; 
in the beginning of the ventricular systole (about 0.05 sec.) when their* cavi¬ 
ties ai’e closed is, therefore, called th(? phase or period of tension, Hy tensing 
and not shortening the ventricular muscles exert during this period an 
increasingly higher* pres.sure on the enclosc'd blood. Fig. 15 demons! r*ates 
the per’iod of tension by the fact that between verticals II and III, the 
former corresponding to the moment the atrioventricular valve closes 
and the latter to the moment the aortic valve opens, the volume of the 
ventricles (lower line in the figure) and the pi*e.ssure in the aorta undergo 

* When stimulated muscle fibres do not shorten, but only tense, their contrac¬ 
tion is called isometric. The period of tension is, therefore, sometimes designated 
as the isometric period. 
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practically no change, whereas the pressure in the ventricle (upper solid 
line) rises sharply. 

Period of ejection. The moment the pr€\ssure developed by the mus¬ 
cles of the ventricles exceeds that in the aorta tht' aortic valves open and 
the period of ejection begins; this period lasts about 0.25 sec. Fig. 15 shows 
that the line indicating the pressure in the ventri(;ular cavities crosses the 
line indicating the pressure in the aorta and runs above it throughout the 
period the blood is being forced out of the heart. 

In the beginning of this period the pressure in the ventricular cavities 
rapidly rises, reaching 130 to ISOmm.Hg. At this time the blood quickly 
flows from the left ventricle into the aorta and from the right ventricle 
into the pulmonary artery; the volume of the ventricles shajply decreases. 
This is the period of maxirruil ejection. 

About 0.05 to 0.1 sec. after the opening of the semilunar valves 
the flow of blood from the heart begins to slow down and the contraction 
of the ventricular muscles weakens. The pressure in the left ventricli? is 
still higher than in the aorta, its muscles are still contracting, but the 
pres.sure both in the ventricle and in the aorla is beginning to fall. This 
period is referred to as the period of reduced ejection. 

Period of relaxation. Approximately 0.25 to 0.3 sec. aflt'r the opening of 
the aoi-lic valve the systole of the ventri(!les ceases and the diastole begins. 
Imm(?diately after the beginning of the ventricular diastole the aortic valve 
closes because the moment the muscles of the ventricles start relaxing thc» 
pressure in the ventricular cavities at once sharply falls bc*low that in the 
aorta (Fig. 15, 7V). Now again (this time against the background of develop¬ 
ing relaxation) a short period en.sues (approximately 0.03 sec.) when the 
aortic valve is already closed and the atrioventricular valves are not yet 
open. During this time pressure in the ventricular cavities drops from th(' 
level of the pressure in the aorta to that in the atrium. When the pressui’e 
in the venti-icles falls slightly below that in the atria the: atrioventricular 
valves open (Fig . 15, V) and the? diastole of the whole heart ensues lasting 
till the beginning of the next atrial systole. 

The phenomena in the right half of the heart (right atrium and right 
ventricle) ar’e a reduced replica of those observed in the left half of the heart. 
The moments when th(? valves open and close coincide. The period of ten¬ 
sion and the period of ejection occur simultaneously and the curve showing 
the pressui-e changes through the car'diac cycle in the right atrium, the i*ight 
ventricle and in the pulmonary ailery repeats the curves (Fig. 15) illustrat¬ 
ing these relations for the analogous divisions of the left lialf of the heart 
and the aorta. The only difference is that the pressure change in the right 
ventricle is less than the corresponding changes in the left ventricle and 
in the aorta. By the end of the diastole the pre.ssure in the aorta equals 60 
to 80 mm. Hg, while in the pulmonary artery it is only 8 to 15 mm. whik* 
the blood is being rapidly forced out of the heart the pressure in the aorta 
rises to 130 to 150 mm. Hg, while in the pulmonary artery it reache.s only 
15 to 30 mm. (in the cavities of the right and left atria the changes in 
pressure during the cardiac cycle are almost the same). 

Cardiac diastole and filling of cardiac cavities with blood. The blood can 
flow from the veins into the atria throughout the systole of the ventricles 
from which the atria are at this time separated by the atrioventricular 
valves. The systole of the ventricles even fosters the passage of blood from 
the veins into the atria because at the time the blood is being driven out 
of the heart the septum between the ventricles and the atria is pulled 



dilatation of the atrial 


towards the apex of the heart w'hich leads 
cavities. 

As the atrioventricular valves open the blood accumulated in the atria 
flows into the ventricles and their volume begins to increase rapidly (see 
lower line in Fig. 15). Towards the end of the diastole the blood entering 
the atria from the veins flows from the atria into the ventricles. The end 
of the ventricular diastole coincides with the atrial systole of the next 
cardiac cycle. 

Duration of the various phases of the cardiac cycle. With 75 heart-beats 
per minute each cardiac cycle lasts 60:75, i.e., 0.6 sec. with the systole of 
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the atria lasting about 0.1 sec. and their diastole—0.7 sec. The systole of the 
ventricles lasts about 0.3 sec., their diastole—0.5 sec. The diastole? of the 
whole heart (atria and ventricles, both) then lasts 0.4 sec. (Fig. 16). These 
figures are, of course, only of a relative significance; their value' depends 
mainly on the heart rate. With an increase in the' heart rate the systole 
shortens less than the whole cardiac cycle so that the latter shortens mainly 
at the expense of the diastolic period. For example, with 120 contractions 
of the heart per minute, when each cardiac cycle lasts 0.5 sec., the ventric¬ 
ular systole still lasts about 0.2 sec., while the ventricular diastole short¬ 
ens approximately to 0.3 sec. 


Arterial and Venous Pulse 

The systole and diastole of the heart are inseparably connc'cted with tlu' 
rhythmic pressure variations in the large arteries and the large veins 
located close to the heart—pulse waves. These waves must, therefore, be 
considered in their direct connection with the activity of the heart. 

Arterial pulse. In the narrow sense of the word “pulse” means a cei-tain 
wave of distension which passes over the arterial walls with each contrac¬ 
tion of the heart. These waves are easily palpated on the superficial arteries. 
It has been a practice of long standing to palpate the peripheral pulse in 
the region of the lower fourth of the forearm because the radial artery 
passes here directly under the skin and the fascia and lies on a flat bone. 
Palpation of the radial pulse gives a certain idea not only of the heart 
(rhythm, force of cardiac contractions), but also of the state of the arterial 
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walls (degi’ee of tension, rigidity, sinuosity, etc.). It enables the clinicist to 
form a more accurate judgment of the nature of pathological changes in 
the periphei'al arteries. 

The pulse waves of the arterial walls pass from the beginning of the 
aorta over the arterial system with each systole. These waves vary in 
intensity with the degree of arterial elasticity. 

The speed at which the pulse waves of the arterial walls travel is equiv¬ 
alent to that at which the variations in blood pressure are reflected in the 
ai’terial stream. This speed is much higher (about 5 to 10 times as high) 
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than the velocity of the blood flow along the arteries. The pulse waves 
of the arterial walls, therefore, arise in all arteries (except the aorta at the 
point whcTc it leaves the heart) sooner than the portion of blood driven 
out of the heart during a givtm systole reaches the corresponding point. As 
lh(? elasticity of the arterial walls decreases (for example, in elderly people) 
and the blood pressure rises the pulse waves travel at a higher speed while 
the amplitude of these waves (everything else being equal) diminishes. 
The easily palpated pulse waves of the arterial walls can be recorded by 
a special instrument called a sphygmograph (Fig. 17). 

The curve of a pulse 
record (sphygmogram) 
always shows (Fig. 18) 
an ascending limb— 
anacrotism and a de¬ 
scending limb—cata- 

crotism with secondary 
waves, the highest of 
which is referred to 
as a dicrotic rise or 
notch. The anacrotism is due to a rise in the arterial pressure during systole, 
while the catacrotism results from a gradual drop in pressure during 
diastole. The dicrotic rise is caused by the blood pulsating against the 
closing leaflets of the semilunar valves at the end of the systole. The blood 
pulsating against the closing valves produces a wave reflected from 
the closed valves towards the periphery. A reflected beat arises lead¬ 
ing to a very brief increase in the aortic pressure and, consequently, 
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to a c:orr(?spondin^^^ wave in the? aortic walls. Thus, the dicrotic wave arises 
at the same point as the primary wave and travels along the arterial walls 
at Ihe same speed. 

Sometimes the dicrotic rise is so high that it can be mistaken for a 
cardiac wave (the question is easily settled by comparing the pulse rate 
with the heart rate counted by the heart-beat). Such pulse is called dicrotic. It 
is usually due to a low tension in the arterial walls. 

The pulse waves (like the pressure variations) travel along the arteries 
at a definite speed (6 to 12 m/sec.); the less elastic the artery the highei* 
the speed (one can get a visual idea of this by watching the oscillations of 
a taut or slack cord). The pulse wave travels the distance to the radial artery 


(about 80 cm.) in 0.04 to 0.08 sec. 

Some peculiarities of the pulse can be determined even by simple palpa¬ 
tion. If the pulse waves disappear when the artery is slightly compressed, 
the pulse is referred to as an easily compressible or soft pulse (pulsus 
mollis) most frequently encountered in fevers. 

The opposite condition of the pulse (pulsus durus) is characteristic of 
high tension of the arterial walls. This pulse variety is most frequently 

observed in chronic nephritis and in lead colic 



with a sharp rise in the vascular spasticity 
typical of these ailments. 

Depending on the speed at which the pulse 
wave develops we speak of a fast pulse (pulsus 
celer) and a slow pulse (pulsus tardus). The 
former is a symptom of insufficiency of the semi¬ 
lunar valves of the aorta, the latter is charac¬ 
teristic of the unyielding vascular walls in 
atherosclerosis. 

An irregular pulse revealed by comparative 


A\V\VV\V\AVVVV\V\AAVVW of both radial arteries denotes aortic 
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KiR. 19. Vonous ynilso eurv<— Venous pulse. In the veins located close to 
phlohograin (aftor L. Fogcl- the heart it is possible to detect variations in 
won). pressure connected with the activity of the 


heart and producing waves in the venous walls. 
These waves are designated as the venous pulse. 

To record the venous pulse a hollow needle inserted through a puncture 
in the skin into a vein located close to the heart (usually the jugular vein) 


is connected with a manometer or a capsule, which registers the variations 
in pressure that are communicated to Marey’s recording capsule, fastened 
over the vein. 


The curve of the venous pulse—phlebogram—^shows (Fig. 19) three waves 
corresponding to a rise in the venous pressure (a, c and v). Wave a is pro¬ 
duced by the systole of the right atrium. During the tension in the right 
ventricle the rise in pressure in its closed cavity is transmitted through 
the closed leaflets of the atrioventricular valve to the blood which fills the 


light atrium and the near-by veins and gives rise to wave c. The third 
wave (i?) is observed during the second half of the ventricular systole and 
is due to the inflow of blood from the veins into the atria. The sharp drop 


of the curve from c to .Ti corresponds to the fall in the atrial pressure at the 
time the blood begins to be driven out of the ventricles. 

The curve of the venous pulse thus shows the variations in blood pres¬ 
sure in the large veins resulting from the atrial systole, the period of 
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tension of the ventricular systole, the blood bein^^ driven out of the 
ventricle and the passage of blood fi’om the atrium into the ventricle after 
the opening of the tricuspid valve (drop in pressure from v to ?/). 


CHAPTER 11 

PHYSICAL PHENOMENA CONNECTED WITH CARDIAC ACTIVITY. 

CARDIAC SOUNDS 

Nature of cardiac sounds and their recording. Two separate sounds are 
auscultated in each normal cardiac cycle. These sounds are known as 
cardiac sounds. We can easily verify the fact that two sounds really corn'- 
spend to each cardiac cycle if we simultaneously count the cardiac sounds 
and the pulse waves of the arterial wall; nor¬ 
mally there are always twice as many cardiac wm ^ g 
sounds as there are pulse waves. 

P'irst we hear a longer sound of a low tone: 
this is the so-called first cardiac sound. After a / \ 

brief pause it is followed by a higher-pitched / i 

but shorter sound, the second sound. After this ‘ / \ 

comes a longer pause than the one between the / \ 

two sounds. With a new'' cardiac cycle the two- / V ^ _ J 

tact rhythm of cardiac sounds is repeated (Fig. 20). ^ ^ 

The cardiac sounds can bo hoard by pressing the oar / 

to llio thorax, but it is more convenient to use a pho- ^ \ ^ S / 

nondoscopo. A phonondoscopt? is a receiving capsule —--^ 

equifipod with a membrane which magniflos the .sound ^ I 

vva\'Os transmitted from the cap.sulo of the phonendo- -- -- 

scope along rubber tubes wlu).sc ends are in.sertod into 'j U 

the ears. Q,ser. 

To record the cardiac sounds the .sound waves are l —i_ 

usually transfoi'med into oloctiic waves. The electric 20. Dingrain of cardiiut 

waves rising with each sound wave arc detected by a souiuLs (.*0 coin])a.ro(I with 
galvanom(?tor or an oscillograpli. They can be recorded changes in pre.ss!ii-e in left 
by projecting onto a moving plioto-lilm the oscillations ventricrle (t) and electrocar- 
of a beam of light reflected by a mirror of the galvano- diogmin ('J). VcTtical lirie.M 
met<?r (Fig. 21). .d and repre.sent hegiiining 

ami end of veiiVritnilar sys¬ 
tole. Homan figures .show' 
tirsl ami si'ccnid (‘ardiae 
.S« Ml lids. 


Cau.ses of cardiac sound.s. By simultaneously tole. Homan figures .show 
recording the pressure in the ventricular cavity tirst ami si'eond pardiae 
and the cardiac sounds (Figs. 20 and 21) we see .smmds. 

that the first sound arises in the beginning of 

the ventricular systole and lasts approximately 0.12 sec. (throughout the 
period of tension and the beginning of the period when the blood is forced 
out of the heart). This sound is called the systolic sound. 

The second sound is produced at the moment the semilunar* valves 
close and lasts about 0.08 s(»c. This sound is referred to as the dias¬ 
tole sound. 

Several factors are responsible for the first cardiac sound. The initial 
part of the first sound is conditioned by sound phenomena connected with 
the systole of the atria. A certain part in this is played by the vibration of 
the atrioventricular valves and the chordae tendmeac which is due to a 
sharp rise in ventricular pressure. But the contraction of the ventricular 
muscles is the most significant in producing the first sound since in special 
experiments on animals it was possible to hear the first sound (though 
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weakened) even after the atrioventricular valves had been destroyed. There 
are reasons to believe that the sharper the pressure rises in the ventricles 
during systole the stronger is the first cardiac sound, everything else being 
equal. 



Fip. 21. R«'c<>nlofcardia<! soimda(top) andclectrooardioj^mm Atrial com- 

of lirst B(»niid i» visiblo. Record was mode by instnirnoiits of the liistitiito 
of Therapy of the D.S.S.R. Academy of Medical Science (after 1. Savchcjikov). 


The second heart sound is produced by the closing of the semilunar 
valves and the vibration of their elastic walls. The higher the pressure in 
the aorta (and correspondingly in the pulmonary artery) the stronger 
the sound. 


Investigation of the cardiac sounds is of enormous practical importance 



Fig. 22. Posit ion of heart in 1hora<-ic cavity and 
auscultation areas. 
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since a number of disorders 
of the cardiac function 
leads to changes in thc?se 
sound phenomena. 

If, for example, the function 
of the mitral valve is impaired, 
the blood during the systole of 
the ventricles passes not only 
into the aorta, but also back 
into the left atrium. During the 
.systole the ventricle is not fully 
closed and the pressure in its 
cavity rises Jess sharply than 
normal; the vibration of the 
mitral valve and the chordae 
tendincae is weaker, the first 
sound is, therefore, less sonorous 
and the flow of the blood from 
the ventricle into the atrium 
leads to the production of an 
adventitious sound during the 
entire systole—the systolic mur¬ 
mur. If the aortic valve does 
not fully close the blood pas.ses 
from the aorta back into the 
ventricle during ventricular 
diastole resulting in a diastolic 
murmur. 


Separate auscultation of the cardiac sounds. The first cardiac sound is 
produced in the region of the atrioventricular valves and the second in 
that of the semilunar valves. Spreading from the point of origin the sound 
waves are not equally muffled by the different organs and tissues of the 
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thoracic cavity. By auscultating the cardiac sounds at different portions 
of the anterior surface of the chest wall it is, therefore, possible to detect 
sepai-ately the sound phenomena connected with the function of each of 
the four valves. 

It has been found empirically that the second sound auscultated in the second 
intercostal space to the right of the sternum is connected mainly with the closing 
ol the aortic valves, while the second sound auscultated in the same intercostal 
space but to the left of the sternum in large measure rettects the closing of the 
valves of the pulmonary artery. The first sound determined by auscultating near 
the sternum between the points of attachment of the fourth and fifth ribs is con¬ 
ditioned mainly by the sound phenomena arising during the activity of the right 
ventricle and the tricuspid valve (Fig. 22). 


Heart-beat, Cardiogram and Size of the Heart 

During the contraction of the ventricles the heart changes its position 
in the thoracic cavity: its base drops and the large vessels stretch. Th(* 
heart that was flabby during diastole becomes compact, almost hard, 
during systole. During systole the apex of the heart barely changes its 
position, but the whole heart rotates somewhat fi-om left to right 
and the left ventricle is pressed closer to the thoracic wall. This 
manifests itself on the surface of the thorax in the form of a heart-beat 
palpated (in slender people visible externally) in the left fifth intercostal 
space inside the line drawn through the middle of the clavicle. 

The record of the heart-beat is called a cardiogram, 

Thi.s record is easily obtained by tying to the chest a rubber-covered capsule 
with a convex ivory stud glued to it. The capsule is put on so as to have the ivory 
stud right over the region of the heart-beat. At each beat the stud is pressed in and 
compi-e.sses the air in the capsule. The latter is connected by a tube with another, 
recording capsule. The rise in pressure in the capsule placed on the chest leads to 
a rise in pressure in the recording capsule; the rubber that invests it rises and the 
movements of the pointer are recorded on a moving smoked paper. The record of 
the cardiogram is of no great practical importance. 

The size of the heart is very easily determined by percussion since the 
sound produced by percussing a finger placed on the chest is duller ovei' 
the heart than over the air-filled lungs. The most accurate method of 
determining the size of the heart is photographing its shadow by X-rays 
to which the heart is less permeable than the lungs. 

The size of the heart varies, firstly, with the distension of its cavities 
by blood and, secondly, with the thickness of the muscles of its walks. The 
heart normally weighs 250 to 350 gr. (0.4 to 0.5 per cent of the body 
weight). The distension of the heart resulting from a sustained high 
arterial pressure and from heart diseases leads to hypertrophy, i.e., to an 
increase in the mass of its muscle. This is due chiefly to the thickening of 
each muscle fibre rather than to a growth of new muscle fibres. 


Electrocardiography 

Action currents in the heart and their recording. As before slated 
(p. 33), each excited portion of tissue is electronegative in relation to the 
portion at rest. By connecting two areas of tissue to a galvanometer we, 
therefore, discover a difference in potentials (action current or potential) 
at the moment the excitation spreading over the given tissue reaches the 
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point whore one electrode is placed, but has not yet reached the point of 
contact ol the second electrode. When the excitation has spread over the 
whole or^an and all its portions arc?, therefore, in the same state, there 
is no difference in potential between the two points of the tissue as there 
is no difference when these areas are in a state of rest. 

Electric potentials arise in 
the heart muscle during its 
activity. The lines of force of 
the electric field spread in 
every direction from the point 
of origin of the difference in 
potentials. The heart is not 
symmetrically located in the 
thoracic cavity and the elec¬ 
tric potentials (originating any¬ 
where in the organ spread ovei* 
the body as is shown in Fig. 23. 
By connecting two points of 
the body, which are asym¬ 
metrical in relation to the c‘l(:^c- 
trical axis of the hc'art, with 
a sufficiently sensitive and 
inertia-free recording insti-u- 
ment we can record the elec¬ 
tric phenomena of the heart. 

The study of the (?lectric 
phenomena originating during 
the activity of the human heart 
ha.s become practically pos¬ 
sible since W. Einthoven 
(1903) used for this purpose' 
a string galvanomeU?r, an 
instrument which permits of 
recording not only very weak 
(with a tension measured in 
millivolts) but also very rapid electric currents (in this instrument a very fine 
filament fixed in the field of a strong electromagnet is deflected when an 
c'lectric current passes through it; magnified by a system of lenses the 
deflection of the sti'ing is photographed on a film moved by the rotating 
kymograph drum). At the present time more mobile oscillographs, rather 
than a string galvanometer, are made use of; the recorded current fed to the 
variously clc^signi'd oscillographs is considerably amplified by cathode 
valves. The instruments specially adapted to recording the bio-currents of 
the heart are called (irrespective of type) ('lectrocardiographs. 

In lecording the electric potentials of the human heart clinically the 
currents are directed to the electrocardiograph from the following parts of 
the body (Fig. 24): from the right and left arms (first lead), from the right 
arm and the left leg (second lead) and from the left arm and the left leg 
(third lead). The chest leads are frequently used for this purpose; in this 
case one? of the electrodes is placed somewhere on the chest and the second 
is usually applied to an arm (preferably the right arm). Oesophageal leads 
are now successfully used: one of the electrodes is inserted into the oesopha¬ 
gus (at various levels) which makes it possible more accurately to isolate 
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the atrial components of the elocir'oeardiogram (sco below), since the 
electrode is then located most closely to the left ati’ium (if inserted deeper 
the electrode is close to the wall of the left ventricle). A comparison of 
the electrocardiograms (records of electric phenomena in the heai t) taken 
with different leads makes it possible to reveal the deviations in the posi¬ 
tion of the heart in the thoracic cavity and to determine the part of the 
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heart in which alterations responsible 
for the changes in the electrocardiogram 
(this question is treated in greater detail 
in courses of diagnosis and in the study 
of the pathology of ciiculation) have 
occurred. The study of electrocardio¬ 
grams has become a very important 
method of diagnosing the disorders of 
cardiac function. 



Fig. 24. Standard leads u.sed in eleeirocai'dit.i- 
graphie examination. 

Arrows point ul uxtrcruilics connected hy wires to ])oles 
of eleetroenrdiografili: first, lead (top), seeond leinl 
(niiddle). third hmi (holtoiii). An electrixau'iiin^i'ain 
of each of these leads is shown on the ri;:ht (after 
A. .Myii-snikov). 


Interpreting an ESectrocardiogram. Fig. 25 shows an electrocardiogram 
of a healthy person (second lead). In the cardiogram three rather large 
waves pointing upward from the middle line and two usually smaller 
waves pointing downward correspond to each normal cardiac cycle. It is 
customary to designate these waves from left to right by P, Q, R, S and 
T with the P, R and T (in the first and second lead) marking the large 
waves pointing upward, and the Q and S marking the small waves (some¬ 
times they are absent) pointing downward, i.e., in the direction opposite 
to wave R. 

Wave P is due to the excitation of the atria. The current resulting from 
the excitation of the atria always precedes (0.01 to 0.02 sec.) the beginning 



of the contraction of their muscles. Wave P is the alfiebraic sum the 
potentials originating in the right and left atria. If we experimentally cause 
the left atrium to contract before the right atrium the crest of wave P will 
not point upward but downward (L. Fogelson); the usually observed upward 
direction of wave P is due to the fact that the oscillation of the current 
conditioned by the activity of the right atrium prevails over that depending 
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on the excitation of the loft atrium. In oesophageal leads (he negative 
(painting downward) component of wave P is always present. It has also 
been established that in the electric potentials, which are due 1o the 
activity of the atria (if they are not disguised by superimposed potentials 
of the ventricular complex), it is possible to dtkect the same oscillations 
which are so sharply pronounced in the v(?ntricular complex of the tdectro- 
cardiogram (see below). In particular, in the atrial part of the electro¬ 
cardiogram (in the oesophageal lead oi- in rare ventricular systoles) wc* 
see the wave connected with the end of the atrial sy.stole analogous to 
wave T of the ventricular complex. 

Waves Q, R, S and T in the electrocardiogram are due to the rise and 
spread of the excitation over the muscles of the ventricles and are called 
the ventricular complex. Correspondingly the interval between the origin 
of waves P and Q (usually 0.09 to 0.12 sec.) is a precise index of the time 
that passes between the beginning of excitation of the atria and th(? 
ventricles. 

Wave Q of the ventricular complex of the cardiogram precedes the beginning of 
the ventricular contraction by about 0.02 see. The difference in potentials which 
produces this wave already disappears by the time the atrioventricular valves close. 
Waves Q, R and S are, no doubt, due to the fact that not all of the ventricular 
muscles are excited at the same time. Wave Q possibly corresponds to the beginning 
of excitation in the papillary muscles, wave R—to the excitation of the base of the 
ventricles and wave S—to the excitation of the apex of the heart. 

The absence of current in the interval between waves S and T is 
explained by the fact that at this period the excitation has already spread 
over the entire muscular mass of the ventricles and, therefore, there can 













be no difTerence in potentials between any two of its points. The nature 
of wave T is not quite clear as yet. This wave appears at the end of ventri¬ 
cular systole. It is possible that wave T is an electric manifestation of the 
chemical reduction processes which take place in the ventricular muscles 
after their excitation ceases. A diminution of wave T (and especially its 
depression) testifies to patholo^jical disoi*ders of the cardiac function. 

An imnlysis of nn elcclrocnrdiutiram taken with different ieacis makes il possible, 
jis Zelenin was the first to show, separately to .judj^e about the processes of 
excitation in the left and the right ventricles. It has been found that a nr)rmal 
ventricular eleclroeardiogram is n rc.sult of the interaction af the bio-curreiils which 
originate in the right and the left ventricles and run in oppo.sile directions. In 
hypertrophy of the left ventricle the largest wave of the ventricular complex in the 
electrocardiogram taken with the third lead (left arm and left leg) points downward, 
while in hypertrophy of tlu* j'ight ventricle (same lead) it points upwaid. 


CHAPTER 12 

ORIGIN AND PROPAGATION OF EXCITATION IN THE HEART. 
FORCE OF CARDIAC CONTRACTIONS 

Contraction of an Isolated Heart 

Thc^ ht'arl is capable of contracting rhythmically for some lime even 
afl(?r il lias been r(?moved from the body. Hence, the contractions of the 
h('art musck' may be conditioned by proce.sses occurring in the heart itself. 

If no special precautions are taken to safeguard the vital activity of th(' 
isolated heart the' latter soon ceases to contract find dies because of an 
accumulation of products of intermediate? metabolism which disturbs the 
enzyme systems and impairs the very fine structure of cardiac tLssue. If 
a fluid, which e.*arnes away the products of metabolism formed in the' 
heart, is pe.'rfuse'd through the vessels of the ise)lated he?art the vital activity 
of the isolated organ e?an be retained for a long time. The composition 
of the fluid, however, must approximate that of the blood plasma. Ringer’s, 
Locke s or Thyrode's solutions are used for the hearts of thi' homoiolhi*rms 
and Ringer's solution for the hi.’arts of the poikilotherms (thi' composition 
of these solutions is given on p. 52). Oxygenation of the solution makes 
possible* a modicum of oxidation, while an addition of glucose provides the 
ci?lls with easily oxidated nutritive material. By peiTusing the Ringer-Locke 
solution heated to 38‘^C through the ves.sels of an isolated heart of a homo- 
iotherm it has been possible to retain its vital activity for 4 to 5 day.s. 

Tht' guriL'i-al laws governing the activity of excitable tissues are not infrequently 
sludied on an isolated heart. It; has be?en shown, for example, that the heart reacts 
to very slight vai'iations in the composition of the Hiiid that bathes it. A slight 
change in the eoncentralion of K*, Ca*', H' and OH' sharply allects the activity of the 
heart. Because of this sensitivity of the hc?arl to various agents the isolated heart is 
often u.sod to characterize the effect of a number of drugs on living tissues. 11 should 
be remembered, however, that in the whole organism the relationships discovered in 
the isolated heart change and arc dl.sguised by new relations which are character¬ 
istic only of the whole organism. 

Cardiac resuscitation. Professor A. KulyaOKo performed a remarkable 
experiment (1902) which demonstrated that the human heart removed 
from the body several hours after death could begin to beat again if the 
Ringer-Locke solution heated to 40'* C or defibrinated blood was perfused 
through its vessels. 
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It lias been possible? of late to restore in individual casc?s the function of the? 
human Jic;ji*t which stopped because of a haemorrhaRO, electric shock, asphyxia and 
iUKU'sthesia (V. Ne?govsky e?t al.). This has been accornplishe'd by purnpinR oxygenated 
warm (:J7«C) blood at a prc.’,surc of 120 to 180 mm. Hr into the proximal end of 
some* easily accessible artery (usually the femoral). This method brinRs the blood 
into (he coronary vessels (vessels of the heart) and may lead to a restoration of the 
cardiac lunction (the injection of blood into the arteries simultaneously raises the 
lone of the vessels). Ilcstoraticm (jf the heart function is possible only if the heart 
itself is not fliseased. 

I'ransplantation of the heart. Soviet investiRators (N. Sinitsyn and V. Demikhov) 
recently succeeded in transplanting the heart of one animal into anothej- animal t)f 
the saiiu* species. In his experiments on Amphibia Sinitsyn went so far as to have 
two hearts functioning in one frog—the frog's own and the transplanted heart. In 
mammals the transplanted heart “Jived” only a few days. 


Automatism and the Conducting System of the Heart 

Automatism of the heart muscle. The* excitability of tissues unt^er the 
inMut'ncc of their own impulses is calleti antomatism. 

Wc* do not precisely know' the nature or m(?chanism of the excitation 
originating in the hc?art itself. It is possible that an accumulation of carbon 
dioxide and carbonic acid and the resultant increase in the concentration 
of H-ions play a big part in the rhythmic excitation of the hc'art. A sup¬ 
position was recently made that the rhythmic conLiactions oF the heart 
were caused by production of acetylcholine in it. 

The question hijs long been debated whether the automatism is to be ascribed to 
I he muscular elements of the heart themselves {myogejilc theory) or to the nei vous 
t'lemciits (nerve cells and their processes) which are found in great numbei's in the 
heart muscle and arc particularly abundant among the elements of the conducting 
system described below (neurogenic theory). At the present, lime we must consider 
I ills controversy somewhat scholastic becau.s«? in the heart, which is a single organ, 
all its sti'ueiures are most closely coorxhnated. Under artificial conditions, greatly 
dilT(.?ring from the normal, the muscular elements of the heart may contract rhythmi¬ 
cally without being influenced by impulses coming from the nervous structures. 
Thus, in the culture of muscle tissue grown outside the body it has been possible 
to observe rhythmic contractions of individual, isolated fibres of the heart muscle. 
During embryonic development the heart-beats of the foetus begin when histol¬ 
ogical examinations find no nerve cells or their libres in the heai’l as yet. These 
experiments waiaanl the c(jnclusion that automatism is in .some measure inherent 
in the very muscular elements of the heart (especially the muscular elements of the? 
(•(Miducliiig .sy.stcm). 

The heart contains considerable accumulations of nerve cells known as 
the ganglia of Remak, Bidder, Ludwig and Dogiel. These? ganglia receive' 
nt'rve libres from the brain. Thus, under normal conditions the nerve cells 
located in the thick of the heart muscle, chiefly in the region of the nodes 
of the conducting system, are under the influence of the? central nervous 
system. 

Since the nervous elements are more excitable than the muscle elements 
we may lake it that under normal conditions excitation originates primarily 
in the nervous structures of the heart. At any rate, the nervous influences 
on the muscle ti.ssue by affecting its metabolism and, consequently, its 
excitability may change the conditions for the origin of impulses which 
produce contractions of the heart. The slowing down of the heart rate 
under the influence? of foxglove, widely used clinically, i.s probably due not 
only to the effect of this substance on the heart through the vagus 
(Chapter 13), but also to its effect on the nervous elements of the heart 
itself. 
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Conducting system of the heart. The heart is a complex organ whose 
musculature is represenled by two diiFeient typc\s of muscle el(»ments: 
first, the elements of the muscular syncytium which make up almost the 
entire mass of the cardiac muscle; it is the muscle of the heart pr<^per or 
the contracting myocardium; secondly, the heart has muscle fibres which 
are less striatc'd and contain more sarcoplasm; these fibres belong to the* 
so-called conducting system of the heart (sometirnc's designated as its 
specific musculature). The fibres of the conducting system hav(' finer 
myofibiils and contain less glycogen than the fibres of the heai’l muscles 
proper. 

The conducting system of the heart differs from the rest of tiu^ cai’diac 
musculature by its greater excitability and highei* conductivity. Certain 
features in the activity of this conducting system, built of muscle fibres 
among which there are numerous 
neive cells, closely resemble the 
more general functions of the ner¬ 
vous system, i.e., espc^cialJy high 
I'xcitability with respect to sonu' 
agents, and marked conductivity. 

The accumulations of elem(?nts 
of the conducting system are en- 
(rountered only at s('veral points in 
th(' heart (Fig. 26). There is an ac¬ 
cumulation of muscle fibres of the 
conducting system in llie wall of 
the right atrium just under the 
('picardium between the point 
whc're the supc'rior vena cava 
enters tlu' atrium and the append¬ 
age of the right atrium (its fibres 
run in the direction of the inferior 
vena cava and the appendage of 
the left ati’ium). It is an accumula¬ 
tion of insufficiently difTerentiat(‘d 
muscle fibres abounding in sarco¬ 
plasm and is called the sinu-airial 
node. The sinu-atrial node is homol¬ 
ogous to the venous sinus of the 
lower vertebrates. 

The second accumulation of muscle fibres of the conducting system is 
located in the lower (i.c'., closer to the ventricles) part of the atrial s(‘ptum 
and partly passes through the ventricular septum into the ventricles. This 
accumulation is called the atrioventricular node. From this node a long 
and narrow muscular bundle, known as the bundle of His, runs down the 
ventricular septum. The bundle of His is a bridge between the atria and 
the ventricles. Everywhere else the atria are separated from the vcmlrides 
by a fibrous septum. 

Penetrating into the ventricles in the septum which separates onc’ 
ventricle from the other the bundle of His breaks up into two branches 
one of which runs along the internal surface of the left ventricle and the 
other—along the inUTnal surface of the right ventricle. Breaking up into 
many ramifications the branches of the bundle of His make contact with 
the so-called Purkinje fibres which are located immediately under the 
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endocardium ol' the ventricles and line nearly all of its internal surface. 
All these structures are also composed of muscle fibres belonging to the 
conducting system. 

Both the atrioventricular and the sinu-atrial nodes contain a large 
number of nerve cells which give off axons that closely contact the muscles 
of the conducting system. These nerve cells receive fibres fi*om the vagus. 
Thus, the sinu-atrial and the atrioventricular nodes”' are not purely muscu¬ 
lar, but neuromuscular structures. In cei’tain pathological processes (foi‘ 
example, in a grave form of diphtheria) the morphological properties of the 
nerve cells of thc' sinu-atrial and the ati ioventricular nodes undergo con¬ 
siderable changes (B. Lavrentyev). 

Conduction of impulses in the heart. The process of excitation which 
spreads over the entire heart muscle during each normal cardiac systole 
normally begins in the structures of its conducting system. This excitation 
may also originate in the complex of the nervous and muscular* structures 
of the conducting system automatically, i.e., in the absence of special 
external stimuli. The automatism does not manifest itself equally in the' 
different elements of the conducting system. If we tie oIT the region of the 
venous sinus from the aUia in the frog the ali*ia and the ventricle cea.se to 
contract, while the venous sinus continues its contractions. Some time 
after application of the ligature below the venous sinus the atr ia and the 
venU'icle resume their rhythmic contractions. However*, the rhythm of con¬ 
tractions of the atria and the ventr*icle is now slowc'i* than that of the 
ven(jus sinus. If we apply anoth(u* ligature a little below the .septum bi*- 
Iween the atr ia and the ventricle the lattc'r stops while the atria continue 
conlr-acting (experiments by Stannius). The first ligature made the propa¬ 
gation of the excitation fr*om the venous sinus to the ati*ia impossible and, 
Ihei'efore, the atr*ia and ventricle .stopped; it follows that the musculatur*e 
of the atria with their alr’ioventi’iculai* node is lc:ss excitable and possesses 
lesser automatism than the sinu-atrial node (the venous sinus in frogs). 
The automatism of the atrioventricular node manifests itself some lirnt' 
after Iht' separation of the venous sinus from th(^ rest of th(' hear*l, but 
since this automatism is less pronounced than that of the sinu-atr*ial node 
the rhythm of the atr*ial and ventricular contractions turns out slower 
than nor-mal. The second ligature sepai*ates the ventricle fr om the aliio- 
venti’icular* node and the ventricle stops. The automatism of the conducting 
system of the ventricle may manifest itself after* a long pause and the 
ventricle will resume its contractions but at an even slower rate than 
those of the atria. 

The resiill. of Iho experinienl could bo explained by the fact that the lir^ialure 
impairs the lower divisions of the heart and they temporarily lo.se all their excit¬ 
ability. This is disproved by the fact that electric or mechanical stimulation applied 
to the atria or the ventricle at the lime of their .stoppage after the Stannius ligature 
produces contractions; it follows that the tissues have retained their irritability 
and only the normal stimuli to rhythmic activity have dropped out. 

A similar but chronical experiment was performed by Erlanger on 
homoiotherms. The bundle of His was crushed by a special clamp in dogs. 
In a number of cases the dogs survived the operation, but for the rest of 
their lives (up to one year) the rhythm of ventricular contractions con¬ 
stituted 25 to 40 per minute instead of the normal 90 to 100. This shows 

* In literature the sinu-atrial node is sometimes referred to as the Keith-Flack 
node and the atrioventricular as the node of A.schoff-Tawara. 



that whon the bundle of His is desti*oyed the ventricles contract under the 
influence of impulses originating^ below the point where it was crushed. 

The atrioventricular node or the bundle* of His are sometimes afTected 
in man as a result of pathological processes or injury. This is attended by 
phenomena of heart block (see below) which also testify to the fact that 
excitation normally begins in the .sinu-atrial node. 

The studies of the spread of ideelronefialivity, which arises diirin^i excitation of 
the heart, als<» prove that the impulses of excitation take their origin in the sinu¬ 
atrial node. During each sysUde electronegativity originates primarily in the part of 
the right atrium which lies between the points of entrance of the superior and 
inferior venae cava*.:, i.e., whiae the sinu-atrial node is located. 

Thus, excitation which is responsibk* for the contraction of the heart, 
normally always begins in the sinu-atrial nodt*; the latter is, as it were, 
the '‘pacemak(?r” of the heart. The rhythm of the contractiems of the heart 
is subordinated to the rhythm at which impulses ari.sc* in the sinu-atrial 
node. Excitation is propagated from the sinu-atrial node to the 
atrial musculature and spi-(‘ading over the latter at the rate of about 
one metre per second reaches the spoc-ilic musculaturi' of thi* atrio- 
v(*ntricular node. In this node the spix'ad ol ('.vcilation is considerably 
slowed down and is transmitted to the bundle of His only 0.04 to 0.06 sec. 
after it has rea(!hed the atiioventricular node. Owing to this delay in the 
conduction of (*xcila1ion through the atrioventricular node ihv systoles of 
the ventricles normally always begins after the end of ihe atrial systole. 

The delay in the pn»pagatinn nf excitation fi'om the atria lo the ventricles is 
hai’dly due lo a slower spread of the impulses over the tissue of the atrioventricular 
rode, because when a single electrical .stimulus is applied directly to this nr>de the 
i't'sponse contraction of tlie v('ntrides occurs almost as fast as when the stimulus is 
applied to tlie venti’icular myocardium. At the same time, when a stimulus is applied 
lo ll\e atria the response contraction <»f the venlrieles occurs after an interval 4 to T) 
limcv.^ as long as when it is applied to tne atrioventricular node. Ddelnov believes 
that the atrioventricular delay is due to the same meclianism which explains the 
delay in the conduction of excitation thiough the synapses (p. 53()). It is supposed 
that excitation in the alriovenlricular node requirt?s the development of a certain 
local negative potential in its alnal part. This negative potential in the atrioven¬ 
tricular node arises under the influence of the summation of the bio-enrrenl potentials 
reaching the atrial pari of the node from the muscular bundles of tlie atrium which 
are not quite simultaneously excited. It takes lime for the local negative polc*n- 
iial to reach the degree at which the wave of excitation rises in the atrial portion 
of the node and spreads over the node (and is transmitted tf> the bundle of His and 
thence throughout the ventricular myocardium); this time eonstilutes a considerable 
part of the period of llie atrioventricular delay. 

From the atrioventricular node excitation spreads over the bundle of 
His and its branches with the velocity of approximately 0.75 (according 
to some data, even 3 lo 4) metres per second rapidly reaching the Purkinje 
fibres which are, as it were, the terminal elements of the numerous ramifi¬ 
cations of the bundle of His. 

The Purkinje fibres not only form a nelwcu’k under the endocardium, but also 
pierce the ventricles and come in close contact with their musculature. This sliyc- 
turo ensures a rapid spread of excitation over the muscular mass of the ventricle 
which pos.sesses so little automatism that it, apparently, cannot be practically ex¬ 
cited by itself. In A. Smirnov’s laboratory it was observed under a microscope that 
contraction of the Purkinje fibres involves a contraction of the fibres of the ven¬ 
tricular musculature proper with which they come in contact. If the heart works 
under abnormal conditions the excitation does not pass from the F*urkinje fibres to 
the fibres of the ventricular musculature proper; the former cfintract, while the 
latter remain immobile. 
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II takes cxcUnlinn approximately 0.01! see. to spread ov'er the entire ventricular 
nniscle. This time, apparently, corresponds to the interval between waves Q and K 
of the electrocardiogram. The interval between waves P and Q correspemds to the 
time it lakes excitation to spread over the mu.scle of the atria and (mainly) to the 
lime of the atrioventricular delay. This interval is normally 0.00 to 0.12 sec. 


Heart block. Sharp clianj^es in the conductivity and excitability of the 
elements of the conducting system impede the normal spread of excitation 
over the heart. The most essential changes in the relationship between the 
contractions of the atria and the ventricles occur in affections of the.' 
atrioventricular node or of the bundle of His. A prolongation of the 
atrioventricular delay is the first symptom of lowered conductivity of the 




Fig. 27. Kl('ctr<»canli(»grum of incompicb* IhniH bI<K*lx. 
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atrioventricular node. In this ca.se the ek^ctrocardiogram shows a k*nglh- 
cned interval between wave P and the ventricular complex Q~T. This 
interval may increase from 0.09 or 0.12 sec. to 0.3 or 0.4 sec. With such 
lowered conductivity of the atrioventricular node each of its excitations 
causes a still greater drop in conductivity which atk'Cts th(^ speed at which 
the next wave of excitation spreads over the atrioventricular node. 


Figurt* .‘10 show.s that interval P-Q aflc*r the first (from the left) eontraetien of 
lh€? atria oquals 0.23 see., after the .second contraction—0.33 sec. arid aftci- the third 
contraction—0.36 sec. The fourth contraction of the atria fails to produce any con¬ 
traction of the ventricles since the impulse from the atria reaches the atrioventri¬ 
cular node before the preceding impulse had passed through it. After such a “lapse” 
the conductivity of the atrioventricular node is restored since it has not b<?cn ex¬ 
cited for a long time (about one second). In a new series of impulses passing thmugh 
the atrioventricular node the time intervals between the beginning of the atrial and 
ventricular systoles arc 0.21. 0.32 and 0.39 sec.; these are again followed by a “lap.se.” 
The ratio of the rhythm of the atrial contractions to that of the ventricles is 4:3 
(.sometimes 3 : ‘2). 

If the conductivity of the atrioventricular node is more acutely impaired, tlic 
node, after letting the first impulse pa.ss from the atria to the ventricles, is no long¬ 
er capable of conducting the following impulse. In such ca.se.s every other excita¬ 
tion will fade in the atrioventricular node. Sometimes only every third impulse 
arising in the sinu-atrial node of the atria is conducted from the atria to the ven¬ 
tricles. The ratio of the atrial rhythm to that of the ventricles is then ‘2 : I or 3 : 1 
(F'ig. 27, h and c). 
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This lack of coincidence in the rhythm of the atrial and ventricular 
contractions which still retains a certain ratio in the rhythm of the atrial 
and ventricular activity is called a partial (incomplete) heart block. In the 
incomplete block the sinu-atrial node continues to be the pacemaker for 
the cardiac rhythm, but part of the impulses originating in this node 
cannot pass through the region of the atrioventricular block. 

If some link in the conducting system is totally broken down the 
impulses originating in the atria fail to reach the ventricles and a total heart 
block results. This is observed when the bundle of His is injured or affected 
by a pathological process. In this case the automatism of the conducting 
system of the ventricles below the point of injury comes into play; this 
automatism is weaker than that of the sinu-atrial node. An idioventricular 
(“pi*oper ventricular") rhythm of ventricular contractions, always slower 
than th(' rhythm of atrial contractions, which are suboidinated to the 
sinu-atrial nod(% develops. The farther from the atrial portion of the atrio¬ 
ventricular node the bundk' of His is alTected the lower the rate of ven¬ 
tricular contractions. 

If the impulses causing the contractions of the ventricles ari.se in the 
bundle of His, in the portions of the conducting system located lower, the* 
laU* of ventricular systok\s may drop to 2o or 30 per minute. A complete 
lack of any coi-respondence betw^een the rhythm of the venti’icles and that 
of the atria is typical of a total heart block. 


Phononiona of heart blf)ck (pailial or total) are easy to discorn in man by moans 
of ol(‘ctrocardiograr.)liic studies which have become a clinical piaclicc* since the 
decade of ovii* century. 

As early as the eighties of last century Pavlov described in detail the plienom(?na 
(jf heart block which he termed a “discord*' in the activity of the atria and the ven¬ 
tricles. Ho observed this discord in experimenis in which the heart was laid bare 
by opening the chest; in these cases the heart was in abnormal conditions which 
grew increasingly worse towards the end <»f the experiment. Having found phenruTi- 
(Mia of “cliscord'’ between the atria and the ventricles Pavlov simultant?ously made 
an extraordinarily important cliserwery by establishing that stimulation of a certain 
jiervous branch running to the heart, which he termed the intensifying nerve of 
the heart (p. lb's), obviated this “discord." 


Refractory Pha.se of the Heart, Extra.systole and Heart Block 

In nervous and muscular tissue every stimulation is followed by a period 
of total nonirritability, called the ab.solute refractory phase or by a period 
of lowered excitability which only gradually returns to normal—the 
relative refractory phase. 

The existence of the refractory phase is discovered when determining 
the minimal intensity of the stimulus capable of producing a second flash 
of excitation some time after the first. Even very strong .stimulation (in 
the form of an induction discharge passed through the tissue) is incapable 
of producing a new impulse of excitation immediately after the first 
impulse; it follows that all this time the tissue is absolutely unexcitable 
(absolute refractory phase). Then excitability is gradually restored, though 
for some time it remains lower than normal; during this period of the 
relative refractoiy phase* excitation may be produced only by applying 
a stronger stimulus than suffices to excite resting tissue. Following the 
relative refractory phase the tissue is for some time in a state of higher 
excitability. 



The peculiarity o/ (he refractory phase of I he heart consists in the iacl 
lhal here it lasts tenths of a second, whereas in skeletal muscles and in 
nerves its duration is measured by thousandths of a second (this is why the 


refractory phase was discovered in the heart first). 



2S. Horord f)f hoart (‘onlrtudions in Ibo 
(Vo^ sln>\viii^j: refractory phase during ewh 
e<intraction (after Marc'v). 
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^'rowH lonK«’>'- Curve I // sliows eonsiderable exeitabi 
litv Ilf prepiiratioii, latent period is very short. “Com- 
peiisatory pbtisi*’* is also wi'll seen in eiirves IV-VUI. 


The refractory phase is easy to 
observe in the heart by stimulating 
the latter with induction current 
at different periods after the begin¬ 
ning of a systole. Fig. 28 shows a 
r(*cord of such an expc’rimenl per¬ 
formed by E. Marey (1863) who dis¬ 
co verc^d the refractory phase of the 
heart. We see that no stimuli, how¬ 
ever strong, produce any additional 
contraction of the heart (absolute 
refractory phase). At the end of 
the systolic period excitability is 
beginning to bi' restor’ed. This is 
appai-ent from the fact that a 
sli’ong stimulus applied at this 
time (relative refi’actoi-y phase) 
produces an additional contraction 
or the so-called extrasifstole (the 
stimulus must be strong because 
the excitability at this time* is low- 
er*ed). Moreov('r, the additional 
contraction begins at the time the 
heart has already partly relaxed. 

The refractory phase in each 
cardiac contraction is esstmlial. 
The heart can perform its function 
of a pump, which drives the blood 
into the arterial system, only be¬ 
cause its rhythmic contractions 
alternate with relaxations during 
which the heart is filled with 
blood. The refractory phase en¬ 
sures the intermittence of excita¬ 
tion, while the duration of this re¬ 
fractory phase in the heart makes 
impossible the blending or fusing 
of its separate contractions into one 
continuous, tetanic contraction. 

The duration of the cardiac re¬ 


fractory phase depends on the con¬ 
dition of the heart which is in large measure determined by the influences of 
the nervous system. All the phenomena connected with the duration of 
the refractory phase (for example, heart block [see above], fibrillation 
of the heart [see page 105]), therefore, largely depend on the influences of 
the nervous system on the heart. 


Exlrasysloles. Premature stimuli acting at the end of the refractory 


phase lead to premature systoles designated as extrasystoles. These 


stimuli may arise in the various portions of the conducting system of the 
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heart. If a premature stimulus arises in the sinu-atrial node it leads to a 
premature cax-diac cycle which occurs in the regular sequence of atrial 
and ventricular contractions. This sinu-atrial extrasystole is notable for 
the fact that the pause following this premature contraction of th(' heart is 
shorter than the pause between the usual conli-actions. 

The exlnisystole is frequently conditioned by an impulse orisinatinR in the atrio- 
vonlricuiar rathc?r than in the sinu-atrial node. From here the excitation may be 
propaftated in both directions, producing a simultaneous contraction of the atria 
and the ventricles, or only through the bundle of Ilis. In the latter case the extra- 
systole affects only the ventricles. If the regular systole of Ihe atria coincides in 
time with the extrasystolc of the ventricles the atrioventricular valves happen to 
be closed during the atrial systole. In this case the blood cannot ffow' from the atria 
into the ventricles and is forced into the veins as a result of wiiich the venous How 
to the heart temporarily ceases. If such occlusion of the atria repeals often circu¬ 
lation may be seriously impaired. 

The ventricular extrasystolc is followed by a prolonged pause before the 
next (regular) ventricular systole. This prolonged pause, called the com- 
pensatnry pause, is due to the fact that the extrasystolc, like the normal 
systole, leaves behind a refractory phase during which the impulse arising 
in Ihe pacemaker at the regular flash of excitation cannot produce a 
ventricular systole. The ventricular systole which should occur because 
of the normal rhythm of the pacemaker, is extinguished by the refractory 
phase left by the extrasystole of the ventricles (see Fig. 28). 


Cardiac Fibrillation and Flutter 

Normally the entire musculature of the ventricles, like that of the atria, 
contracts simultaneously. Sometimes, however, in a pathologically changed 
heart the various muscle fibres of the atria or ventricles do not con- 
ti’act at the same time. Such individual contractions of ihe atrial or 
ventricular muscle fibres are called fibrillation. 

If we produce ventricular fibrillation in an animal simply by subjecting 
it to intermittent electric current, the rhythmic heart-beats cease. The 
surface of the ventricles gives the impression of quivering and resembles 
ripples on the surface of water; the muscle fibres contract separately, in¬ 
dividually. The fibrillar contractions cannot develop in the cavities of the 
section of the heart they affect (atria or ventricles) the pressure required 
to drive out the blood. 

In fibrillations (and the more so in flutter) of the atria the electrocardio¬ 
gram does not show the separate P waves, which precede the ventricular 
complex; it shows only incessant vibrations of the galvanometer string 
which testify to the chaotic and excessively frequent rise of excitation in 
different portions of the atrium. 

The atrioventricular node and the bundle of His do not pass to the 
ventricles the large number of impulses that arise in the atria during their 
fibrillation. Under the influence of these frequent impulses the atrio¬ 
ventricular node is not excited rhythmically but at unequal intervals due, 
it must be assumed, to the varying durations of its refractory phase. A 
changeable rhythm of ventricular contractions is, therefore, observed in 
atrial fibrillation. 

Atrial fibrillation and flutter not infrequently accompany a number of 
heart diseases and are not in themselves dangerous to life since the rhyth¬ 
mic contractions of the ventricles alone are enough to ensure circulation. 



Thr mechanism ni’ fhc origin f»f fibrilknions and flutter of the airiu and ven¬ 
tricles is not clear. A shortening oi' the relraeiory phase and the presence of some 
conytant sniin-e of stimulation form the condition fur the occurrence of fibrillations 
and flutter. The sifiniticance of the shorlonod rofrijctoiy phnso is confirmed by I he 
possibility of eliminating the atrial flutter by pharmacological moans which prolong; 
the rofraclory phase of the heart. The role of “overstimulation ’ of the atrial muscle 
in flutter is testified to by the fact that the* flutter is most frequently observed in 
mitral stenosis when the thin walls of the atria are distended by blood. A marked 
drop in body temperature (hypothermia) predisposes to caidiac fibrillations. 
Ventricular fibrillation is identical in its effect to a cardiac arrest and 
always fatal if not disct)ntinuecl by medical treatment. Cardiac fibrillation is rc’ 
sponsible for a number of cases of so-called cardiac deaths and death resultintj; 
from myocardial infarction and electric shock. Fibrillation is also a daiif^ernus com¬ 
plication in major operati{)ns, especially in cardiac operatif)ns. Fibrillation is some¬ 
times stopped by direct massaRo of the heart. expo,sed during the operatifin, oi* by 
an injection of 2 to 5 ml. of a one per cent solulifm of potassium chloride or adren 
alin. The.se measures may als«i aid in stopping fibi*illal;ion by other methods; pass¬ 
ing through the hear! (best through electrodes applied directly to tiu* surface t>f 
the ventricles) one or .several strong discharges of condensers (with a capacity of 
about 0.1 microfarads) charged with a current of several thousand volts (th(' force 
(»L‘ the current passing through the heart must equal approximately 2 amperes). One 
or a few of the.se discharges (unlike alternating current which causes fibrillation) fie 
quently (though regrettably not always) restores the normal rhythmic cemtractions r»f tlie 
heart. Though the mechanism of the action of the condenser discharge on fibrilla¬ 
tion i.s not clear (inasmuch as llie mechanism of their rwigin is not clear) this meas¬ 
ure has made it possible to bring a number of people out of the state that 
thiealcried llu'ir life. 


Correlation Between the Force of Stimulation and the Force 
of Contraction of the Heart 

If we stimulate the frog’s heart (stopped by means of wStannius* ligature) 
by induction shocks of dilTerent force we can sec^ that the strength of 
contraction of the heart muscle is quite constant and clo(\s not d('p(*nd 
on the forc(' of the stimulation. We observe the same if wv compart* the 
height of the extrasystole produced by a single electric stimulation 
applied to the heart aftei* the refractory phase? (see Fig. 2f>). Subthreshold 
stimulation does not. produce any contraction, but, after it has rt'ached 
threshold intensity, no further increase in stimulation augiiK'nls the force 
of the cardiac contraction. In oth(»r words, the force of the? contractions 
of the heart does not depend in these experiments on the int(?nsity of its 
artificial stimulation and cannot be increased by increasing the latter. This 
does not mean, how(?ver‘, that the force with which the hc'art contracts 
IS always constant. We can only say that the force of cardiac contrac¬ 
tion depends but. little on the force of its stimulation and varies, as we 
shall see, with the condition of the heart musek* which constantly 
changes depending on all the conditions of cardiac activity. 

Effect of the Initial Length of the Muscle Fibre on the Force 
of Its Contraction 

The more the fibres of the heart are stretched before a contraction the 
greater, usually, the for*ce of contraction of the heart muscle. This phenom¬ 
enon is sometimes (wen referred to as the ‘iaw of the heart” (Starling), 
which is incor’rect because it r’epresents only a particular* i*elationship and 
does not detei-mine the entire activity of the heart; it holds true only 
under cerlain conditions (thi.s i-elationship with similar limitations also 
holds true of the fibres of the smooth and the? skeletal muscles). 
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Muscle fibres are extensible and elastic.* It is easy to see that the muscles 
(skeletal, smooth and cardiac) are extensible by measuring the length of 
a muscle supporting various loads. The heavier the load supported by a 
muscle the more it 


stretches. The ex¬ 
tensibility and ela¬ 
sticity of a muscle 
are variable values, 
however, depending 
on the condition of 
a muscle (for ex¬ 
ample?, the extensi¬ 
bility of a muscle 
decreases during ex¬ 
citation). 

The amount of 
blood filling the cav¬ 
ities of the heart is 
the physiological 
load which stretches 
the? fibres of the 
heart muscle. The 
more blood accumu¬ 
lates in the heart 
during diastole, the 
more the cardiac 
muscle fibres stretch 
and the more vigor¬ 
ously they contract 
during the following 
systole. Figure 29 



shows the result of 
an experiment in 
which the flow of 
blood to the heart was 
sharply increased 
by a small rise 
in venous pressure. 


Fij;. 29. of lioart disttintinn on foror of its contract ions. 

rnnlif>|»iiirnonary proparRlion. CppiT <?urvo rrprf»KOTit 
(iiitmrlifiiiH Hi aiffornnt. (A, B, C) pn^HNiinm in vrn 
its cir CMirvi* fom*BponH to v()liim»* of hi>art by I'lKt t 
l»y mill of nyHtoIo. DiKtanoc bptwiHMi upjirr an 
riirvo f>f liiMirt oontrm'tioiiH (raiipr*) cnrn'Hpoii(]H 1o vo 
»\'ilh lii^licr pn'HHiirf in voim i'hvr (lowrr riirvr) vol 
von into aorta inorcHHOH uiid with fall in pn*HHiiro in vc*n. 
cava it rliTn-afloR (iifti?r Starting). 


We see that as soon 


as venous pressure rose the amount of blood forced out of the heart during 
systole increased. Owing to this a correspondence between the blood flow 
to and from the heart is quickly established. 

It is impossible precisely to determine the extent of diastolic filling of 
the heart in man. A roentgenographic study of the diameter of the heart 
shows its distention. If the diameter has increased in a very short time 
it has, obviously, been caused by an increase in the diastolic filling of the 
heart. This does not make it possible, however, to obtain a quantitative 
characteristic of the distention of the heart. The relationship between the 
distention of the heart during diastole and the amount of blood forced out 


* Extensibility implies the ability of a body to .stretch, while ela.sticity means 
its ability to return to the initial length after the action of the stretching force is 
discontinued. 
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du/ing tlie following systole' has, therctore. b('en studied mainly on isolated 
hearts of homoiotherms by using the so-called cai’diopulmonary piepara- 
lion lifst proposed by 1. Pavlov and N. Chistovich and later somewhat 
modified by Starling. 

'rhe heart in the cairlinpulmonnry proparalion is usually not extracted Ironi tlio 
thoracic cavity and is nourished by the* blood which flows from a reservoir connected 
with the venae cavae by tubes. The cnnlraelions of the riftht heart drive the bio(;d 
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lOfToiM (»r rist* in venous pressnn* (lijiiins iiiuler ahscisstil on 
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frog'.s heart. 

Kimu'fs timliT isii'Vt.'s niid on r»nliiiHlf stmw syrttiilir voliiinr jil limit v«’iunis ... 

lii|iii«l in ]n’vrcnt to vnln«‘orsysiolir* voluim- Uikm at latliinrint: porlnsion witli dinuoi- H 
Miiliihon tiowiim into vimiis at pn'rtsnn* I'om'sjMinilnifZ to I «?ni. H .l). 


into the pulmonary artery (the pulmonary circuit, is retained); in the lungs the blood 
is oxygenated and giving off its carbtjn dioxide llows into the heart as usual through 
the pulmonaiy veins. All the branches of the aorta, except the innominate artery, 
arc tied off while from the innominate artery the blood flows through a system of 
tubes itito the aforesaid artificial venous reservoir. Spt^'ial contrivances make it 
possible to change; 1) tlie pre.ssiire in the venous reservoir which deti’rmines the 
amount of blood flowing to the heait and 2) the pressure in the aorta (or, to be 
exact, in the system of lubes connected with the imiorninate artery). By placing the 
heart in a closed cap.sule it is also possible to estimate its volume precisely. The 
amount of blood flowing to iuid from the heart is also taki*n into consideration. 

The experiments with the cardiopulmonary preparation have shown 
that, for example, at a 2 mm, Hg pressure in the vena cava the heart of 
the dog weighin^^ 56 g|r. drove 4 ml. of blood into the aorta at each systol(\ 
But if the? pressure in the vena cava rose to 9 mm.Hg, which sharply 
increased the flow of blood to the heart and, consequently, stretched its 
fibres accordingly, each systole drove 12 ml. of blood, instead of 4, into 
the aorta. 
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Work rk»nt’ under I he snpeiA'ision ol' the nudior has sljrnvn (see Ki^;. :>()) Hint ni ler 
poriusin^ Ringer s sfilulion wilh nn iidditiori oi* novocain Ihrouiih the isolaled troM’s 
hearl, no increase in the syslolic emptyini* of the henii in response lo a rise in Ihe 
venous pivssun* is observed. At the .same lime novor^'iin does not iinpL?de llie in¬ 
crease in the conlraclions of Uie h(*ari in respon.se tr) an injection (d‘ adrenalin. The 
latter fact denol(\s that novocain does not paralyze the heart muscle itself. It is, 
Iherelore, nalural to rei*ard the reaction to strelchin^i as a jvaclion involving:; the 
nei'VoL.is structures of the hearl. 

Wilh lh(' same increase' in the diastolic filling, i.e., the same distention, 
the increase in the contractions of the heart varies with its functional 
state which is determined by llie sum total uf reflex influences n'gulating 
cardiac function (see (Chapter 13). 

A slroni* hearl. can respond by a tronsiderablt' increase in contraction 
even to a slight distention, whereas a weak hearl can incn.*ase the foice 
of its contraction but little evi'n in respon.si' 
to considerable disteniifin. From tfu' point of 
view of Slarlinp;*s thesis this in a certain 
measure explains why a trained athlt‘ie can do 
a i^ood deal of physical work with a much 
lesst'r iri(!rease in the pulsi' rate than an 
untrained person. In a pcs’son with a weak- 
( lied heart muscle the heart is distended (‘Vi'n 
at r('st because only in this state can it drive' 
sufiicit'nl amounts of blood into the arteries. 

In muscular work the venoui; flow increases, 
ihv. hearl is distcndc'd even muie but. the foi*ce 
of its contractions incrc'axes only slif^hlly. Tn 
this ca.s(' the hearl drives more blood into th(' 
aT’teries mainly by inci'easim;’ the rale of its 
contractions. 

Stretching of the heart fibres leads to an 
increase in their subsequent conti-aclion only 
when they are strc*tc.*hed to a certain mean 
degree. If tlie fibres are stretched beyond a 
ci'rtain limit, which vai ics with the dilTerenl 
functional states of the heart, the force of the 
subsequent contraction does not increa.se but, 
on the contrary, weakims (Fig. 31). 

It should be emphasized that ni'vvous in¬ 
fluences (see below) determine the conditions 
for stretching the fibres of the heart muscle 
because they regulate? the' he'art rate and 
thus condition the duration of the diastole and 
influence the distensibility of the heart. Furthermore, by changing all the 
properties of the he'art the nervous influences also determine the nature 
(jf the redaction of the heart muscle' le) the stj*etching of its fibres (this has 
found full experimental confirmation in the recent investigations of 
L. Katz). Therefore, though the extent to which the? heart fibres are 
stretched unde)ubte'dly afTe'cts the fore-e of their e^ontraction, the intensity 
and nature e)f this influence' depend on the functional state of the heart, 
which stale is conditioned by the influences exerti'd on the he^ai’t by ihc^ 
whole body through and by the nervous system. 
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CHAPTER l‘A 


REGULATION OF CARDIAC ACTIVITY 
Its Significance and Mechanism 

The circulation varies with every change in the body’s environment 
and with the activity of its organs. The physiological processes determ¬ 
ining these circulatory variations bear the common name of circulatory 
regulation. 

Under normal conditions circulatory regulation is always a complex- 
reflex act in response to definite changes in the external environment and 
in the body itself, the activity of the heart usually altering simultaneously 
with the changes occurring in the state of the blood vessels. 

Normally the regulation of cardiac activity ensures a correspondence 
between the amount of blood pumped into the vascular system per unit 
of time and the level of total metabolism which depends on the nature 
and intensity of the activity of the body’s various organs and systems. 

The enormous significance of the regulation of cardiac function is evident 
from the fact that, depending on the body's activity, the amount of blood 
pumped by the heart into the aorta per minute incr-eases from 4 to 6 litres 
at complete rest to 20 to 35 litres during vigorous muscular work. This is 
caused by the increase in the volume of blood from 40 to 70 ml. to 100 to 
180 ml. pumped into the aorta during each systole and to the change in the 
heart rate from 60 to 70 beats per minute to 180 to 240. 

Rt?gulation of cardiac activity is based on the reflex mechanism described 
on p. 41 and involves the efferent nerve fibres which innervate the heart 
and transmit to it the impulses reflexly arising in the nervous centres in 
response to stimulation of receptors. The study of the regulation of cardiacr 
activity requires, first of all, knowledge of the nature of the influence 
exerted on the heart by the excitation of the different eff erent nerve fibi i^s 
which innervate it. 


Morphology of the Efferent Cardiac Nerves 

The heart receives endings of parasympathetic and sympathetic nerve 
fibres (Fig. 32). These nerve fibres belong to the vegetative nervous system 
which is characterized by the following morphological features: the axon 
of the nerve cell which is located in the central nervous system does not. 
reach the cells of the innervated organs, but ends near the nerve cells of 
some particular ganglion of the vegetative system; this is why it is called 
a preganglionic fibre. The axons of the nerve cells of the ganglion which 
directly contact the cells of the innervated organ are called postganglionic 
fibres. 

After leaving the medulla oblongata the parasympathetic fibres of the 
vagus, which innervate the heart, travel in the common trunk of this nerve 
running alongside the trachea in the neck. Sympathetic nerve fibres also 
enter this nerve on various levels. As the vagus enters the thoracic cavity 
it branches off into (see Fig. 35) the superior, middle and inferior cardiac 
nerves in which the preganglionic fibres of the vagus are often mixed 
with the postganglionic sympathetic fibres. Upon entering the heart the 
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parasympathetic fibres Ic'rminale near nerve cells which form a numbei' 
of cJuslers (nervous nuclei of Do^iel. Remak, Bidder and Ludwig?). The 
main mass o/ these cells is located in the sinu-atrial and I he atriov'cm- 
tricular nodes of th(» conducting system of the heart (p. 99) while* the* 
I datively shoi t axons of 

these ne'rve cells of the Cerebral corfex 


heart dire'clly (•e)ntact its 
musculature'—the' fibres of 
the specific musculatiu-e of 
the cernducting system and 
pi*f)bably the* fibres of the 
caT*diac muscle proper. The 
nerve fibre's entei-ing the 
he'ai*t run mainly along the 
atrial septum and foi’m 
the inli cicai’diac plexus. 

The pi*eganglionic sym¬ 
pathetic nerve fibres of the' 
heart (see* Fig. 32) ai-e 
axeins (jf nerve cells lo- 
catc'd in the grc'y matter 
ejf the latei*al hoims of 
three thoracic segmt'nts of 
the* spinal cerrd. IJpern leav¬ 
ing the spinal cord with 
the three upper* thoi’acic 
vemti’al roots they enter 
tile sympathetic chain and 
teM'minate mejstly near the 
cells e)f the upper* thoi*acie.* 
s y m p a t. h (:' t i c g a n g 1 i o n 

c allt'd the stedlate gangliem 
(gangL steliatuvi). The ax- 
erns of the cells e)f the gan¬ 
glion. i.e., the postg'angliern- 
ic sympathetie? fibres (as 
well as serme pregangliernic 
fibres which run uninter¬ 
rupted through the stellate 
ganglion and terminate 
near the cells of the coi*- 
vical node) travel with the 
two neui*al bi*anch('s which 
surround the subclavian 
ai*teiy and form the so- 
called loop of Vieussen.s 
{ansa Vieussanii). After 



Fig. 112 . Dingfiiin of* (riinliiM.* iinu*rvaiion. 

.1 nuf'lnis of r'iiri]iiif il)>ri>s (if vamis in iiifiltillii : 
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passing through this loop 

the postganglionic sympathetic fibres enter the rami of the cardiac 
nerves fi'equently mixing with the* fibres of the vagus. Upon entering the 
hear*t the postganglionic sympathetic fibres terminate near the fibres of 
the muscular syncytium of the heart with the sympathetic fibr^es also ter¬ 
minating in the ventricular muscle. 


ill 



The aggregate of nerve cells in the medulla oblongata, whose axons 
form the fibres of the vagus which innervate the heart, are often referred 
to as the centre or the nucleus of the cardiac fibres of the vagus \ the nerve 
cells forming the preganglionic sympathetic fibres which innervate the 
heart are called the centres or nuclei of the cardiac sympathetic fibres. 

Effect of Vagal Stimulation on the Heart 

Inhibiting influence of the vagus on the heart. In 1845, the Weber 
Brothers found that a sufficiently strong stimulation of the vagus stopped 
the heart, while a weaker stimulation of the same nerve reduced the heart 
rate. This was the first case of inhibition discovered in physiology. 
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Fig. 33. Effort of Htimnlntion of (listnl portion of vagus on eardiar artivity in tlir dog. 
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liiiii by ri'iidiiitCM otHprini' iiiHiidiiKTtrr (curve .7). Stirnijlati<in of vh^uh witli coiIh 120 nim. apart is rcj'isfi'rctl 

on lino 

Fig. 33 shows the effect of vagal stimulation on the dog^s heart. To avoid 
opening the chest the heart-beats in this experiment were recorded by 
recording the blood pressure which reflects the changes in the work of the 
heart since a stoppage of the heart or a decrease in the heart rate infallibly 
produce a drop in blood pressure. In Fig. 33 we see that the curve of the 
record of blood pressure sharply drops as soon as the vagus is stimulated, 
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while the pulse waves corresponding to each contraction oS the heart 
become very rare. Fig. 34 shows the same effect of vagal stimulation on the 
frog’s heart. 

Outwardly the inhibition appears to be a return to rest since at this time 
the function of an organ either weakens or ceases. But while an organ is at 
rest because it is not stimulated (since nothing conditions its excitation) a 
.state of inhibition, on the contrary, results only from stimulation which 
suppresses the effect of ('xcitation. To bring an organ out of its state of rest 
requires some sort of a stimulus; to bring an organ out of its state of inhi¬ 
bition requires, on the contrary, a cessation of the action of the stimulus 
which produced the inhibition. Consequently, the process of inhibition 
cannot be regarded as a return of the organ to a state of rest. Inhibition is 
an active process which suppresses the organ’s functions. 

The hc'art is inhibited through excitation of the vagus. When we artificially 
stimulate the vagus we produce in its fibres, especially in the fibres 
running to the heart, a process (impulses) of excitation. This excitation of 
the cardiac fibres of the vagus does not differ from the excitation of any 
other nerve fibres, for example, the motor fibres which transmit the exci¬ 
tation to a skeletal muscle. However, excitation of the vagus inhibits the 
activity of the heart, 

Tht? vagal fibres running In the heart are preganglionic fibres. The impulses prop- 
agatod along the fibres of the vagus are transmitted to the heart muscle through 
the cells of the nervous ganglia located in the heart. We can easily demonstrate 
this by using nicotine which paralyzes the transmission of excitation from the pre¬ 
ganglionic fibres of the vegetative nei’\^ous sy.slem to its postganglionic fibres. If wv 
paint the heart with a solutit)n of nicotine, after a short phase of slower heart rate 
(due to the initial exciting effect of this poison on the ganglionic cells) stimulation 
of the vagus will not inhibit the heart. But if we follow this by stimulating the 
heart with a weak electric current wo shall produce a typical vagal ell'ect—the heart 
will st<jp because the electric current wull now act directly on the postganglionic fibres 
rujining in the cardiac muscle. It may be assumed, however, that the electric stimula¬ 
tion inhibits the heart by acting directly on its muscle. To verify this the heart is 
painted with a solution of atropine, a poison w^hich paralyzes the transmission of 
excitation from the endings of the postganglionic fibres to the organ. If wo stimulate 
the heart with electric current after this there is no inhibition. It follows that nicotine 
made the transmission of excitation from the preganglionic fibres to the postganglionic 
impos.sible. whereas atropine was responsible for the impossibility of transmitting the 
excitation from tlie endings of the postganglionic fibres to the effector. 

Chronotropic and inotropic action of the vagus on the heart. The inhibit¬ 
ing action of the fibres ol the vagus on the heart is characterized by a 
r(?duccd heart rale and a reduction in its contractile force. The influences 
on the rhythm of cardiac contractions are called chronotropic influences 
(from the Greek word “chronos”—time), with the influences slowing down 
the heart rate designated as negatively chronotropic, while the influences 
accelerating the heart are referred to as positively chronotropic. The in- 
lluences on the force of the contractions are termed inotropic influences 
(from the Greek word ‘inos’—force); the positively inotropic influences 
increase the force of contractions and those that weaken it are negatively 
inotropic. The effect of the excitation of the vagus—the change in the heart 
rate and in the force of the heart-beats—can be in a certain measure divided, 
as it was for the first time demonstrated by I. Pavlov in 1882. 

Only the summary result of the action of the vagi on the heart was 
known before Pavlov, and the attention was mainly focussed on the cardiac 
arrest and the slowing down of the heart rate when these nerves were stim¬ 
ulated. By stimulating various fine nervous branches separated in the 



cardiac plexus Pavlov found branches of the vagus whose stimulation pro¬ 
duced only a weakening of the heart-beats without reducing the heart rate.* 


The postganRlionic fibres of the vagus terminate in the sinu-alrial and the atrio¬ 
ventricular nodes and in the atrial muscle. According to a number of morphologists 
the ventricular muscle has no parasympathetic nerve fibres and the weakening 
or cessation of the ventricular systoles during stimulation of the cardiac fibres of 
the vagus are, therefore, due cither to a suppression of the impulses arising in the 
sinu-atrial node, the normal “pacemaker” of the cardiac rhythm, or to the suppres¬ 
sion of the conduction of the impulses through the atrioventricular node. After cut¬ 
ting the bundle of llis stimulation of the vagi usually no longer stops or slows down 
the ventricular contractions. 

The right vagus is connected chiefiy (through the nerve cells of Ilcmak’s ganglion) 
with the sinu-atrial node and the atrial muscle. Its stimulation, therefore, leads 
mainly to a slowing down of the heart rate. The left vagus gives off more branches 
to the atrioventricular node; its excitation depresses the conductivity of this node, 
slopping the heart or decreasing the force of the heart-beats. D. Polumordvinov 



Fig. 34. KfToot of stirniilai ion of vii- 
guK (upper record) and ot lu^rvcH of 
deep iuterual nervous plexus of heart 
(lower record) on coni ractioii of tlie 
frog’s heart. 

Period of Htiniulatioo in nuirked by lieuvy 
line. Time intorvalH I wfcond (after T). J*o. 
luinordviiujv). 


demonstrated (IDO.tJ) that stimulation of the 
trunk of the vagus in the frog resulted 
in a pure negative chronotropic ellect, while 
stimulation of the branches of tlie intracardiac 
plexus led to a weakening of the cardiac con¬ 
tractions (Fig. 34). 

It was recently discovered (T. Turpayev) that 
the poisons which blocked the siilfhydryl groups 
(for example, sublimate) removed the negative 
inotropic effect of the stimulation of the vagus 
on the frog’s heart without eliminating the 
influence of thi.s stimulation on the heart rate. 
This indicates that there arc differences in the 
chemical dynamics of the processes involved in 
exerting the influences of the vagus on the 
various aspects of cardiac activity. 

Dromotropic and bathmotropic influences of 
the vagus. The vagus also affects the excitability 
of the heail by exerting a bathmotropic influence, 
and the velocity of the spread of excitation over the 


heart, i.e., conduction, by dromotropic influences. 

To produce by means of electric current a contraction of the heart inhibited by 
excitation of the vagus requires a higher current tension than is needed to produce 
an extrasystolc of a normally contracting heart; in this ca.se excitation is provoked 
by the action of a strong current on the heart muscle over a shorter period of time. 
The chronaxia of the heart (Chapter 49) inhibited by excitation of the vagus is, thus, 
shortened. During excitation of the vagus the refractory phase of the heart also 
.shortens, while the speed at which excitation spreads over the heart increases reveal¬ 
ing a positive dromoli-opic effect of the vagus which, incidentally, is not acknowledged 
by all investigators. However, the question of bathmotropic and dromotropic in¬ 
fluences of the vagi on the heart has been studied less than that of the chronotropic 
and inotropic influences. 


Ventricular escape. If the vagus is strongly stimulated for a relatively 
long time the ventricles of the heart which siopped in the beginning start 
contracting again, though at a slower rate. It follows that despite the con¬ 
tinuing stimulation of the vagus the ventricles partly free themselves from 
its inhibiting influence. This weakening of the inhibiting vagal influence 


* The work of I. Pavlov in ascertaining the clTecl produced on the heart by the 
stimulation of various nervous branches of the cardiac plexus is in itself a model of 
very fine analytical investigation; however, Pavlov undertook this work in order to 
study so integral a process as the maintenance of a constant value of arterial blood 
prcs.sure. Pavlov observed that “... frequently a very substantial slowing down (of 
the heart rate) is not accompanied by any drop (in blood pressure) and vice versa.” 
(I. Pavlov, Complete Works, Vol. I, p. 364; the words in parentheses arc ours.) The 
analysis of these facts led to the discovery of new efferent nerves of the heart which 
control the force of its contractions and, thus, sharply affect the blood pressure 
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on the heart during the invariable stimulation of the latter is designated as 
escape of the heart from the influence of the vagal impulses. 

The weakening of the inhibiting effect produced on the heart by excita¬ 
tion of the vagus during its prolonged stimulation considerably reduces, and 
perhaps excludes, the possibility of an irreversible arrest of the heart dur¬ 
ing reflex excitation of the vagus. The mechanism of the phenomena of 
escape is not clear as yet. An essential part is, apparently, played by the 
fact that excitation of the vagus often renders the heart more sensitive to 
the influences (see below) transmitted to it along the sympathetic nerve 
fibres which intensify the activity of the ventricles. No escape phenomena 
have been discovered in the atria. 


Influence Exerted on the Heart by Stimulation of Its Sympathetic 

Nerve Fibres 

The sympathetic nerve cells exert an influence on the heart outwardly 
antagonistic to that of the vagus;stimulation of the sympathetic fibres accel¬ 
erates the heart and makes it beat more 
forcefully. It follows that the impulses 
running to the heart along the sympathet¬ 
ic fibies usually act on the hear t positive¬ 
ly chronotropically and positively ino- 
tropically. 

Pavlov's investigations (1882-87) ana¬ 
lysing the influences of the different nerv¬ 
ous branches of the cardiac plexus 
(Fig. 35) revealed two types of fibres ex-' 
erting positive influences on the heart; 
stimulation of some leads only to an accel¬ 
eration of the heart and a shortening of 
the car-diac pause without affecting the 
force of the ventricular contractions; 
stimulation of others does not alter the 
heart rate but makes the heart beat much 
more forcefully and shortens each systole; 
stimulation of these accelerator fibres pro¬ 
longs the cardiac pause by shortening the 
systole. Pavlov, thus, established the 
.. existence of special efferent nerves 
which increase the work of the heart 
and which, therefore, quite de.serve the 
name of intensifying nerves.’’ * 

Stimulation of the accelerator branches 
does not increase the pressure under which 
the blood is driven into the arteries (blood 
pressure). Stimulation of the reinforcing 
nerve sharply increases the force of ven¬ 
tricular contractions and, as a rule, leads 
to a rise in blood pressure (Fig. 36). If the 
accelerator nerve fibres alone are stimulated the heart cannot long contract 
in the rhythm forced on it by the stimulation of the accelerator fibres. A 
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I. Pavlov, Complefe Works, Vol. I, p. 416. 
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lack of harmony in the function of the atria and the ventricles soon mani¬ 
fests itself —the former maintain a rapid rhythm, while the ventricles 
contract once for every two (or three) contractions of the atria (partial 
heart block). If the intensifying branch is now stimulated in addition to the 
accelerator fibres the rhythm of the ventricles adapts itself to the acceler¬ 
ated rhythm of the atria and the phenomena of disharmony (block) are 
eliminated. A similar elimination of the block by stimulation of the in¬ 
tensifying nerve is observed if the heart block results from keeping the 
heart for a long time under abnormal conditions created, for example, by 
opening an animal’s thorax in an acute experiment; in Pavlov’s experiments 
the heart worked under these conditions without stimulation of the in¬ 
tensifying nerves for no more than 30 to 45 minutes; with the stimulation of 




Fig. 36. Kffeut of st.iiiuilation of accelerator nerve on eoiitraclioim of the dog's }u>arl. 
Vertical liiio8 mark stimulation of branch of cardiac ploxiin containing fibres nf w'cclcraf or iicrvi* 

(after T. Pavlov). 


the intensifying nerve repeated periodically the heart retained its efficiency 
for hours under the same conditions. In addition, stimulation of the in¬ 
tensifying nerve augmented the force of the ventricular systoles to such an 
extent that the volume of blood driven into the aorta during each systole 
increased four- to sixfold compared with the volume of the blood pumped 
by the tired heart before the stimulation of the intensifying nerve (according 
to Pavlov the intensifying nerve produces a weaker effect on the “fresh” 
heart). 

According to Pavlov the nerve fibres which accelerate and intensify the heart¬ 
beats must be referred to the sympathetic nerves (stimulation of the vagal trunk 
in the neck produced the effect of stimulation of the intensifying nerve only once 
or twice in hundreds of his experiments). Pavlov emphasized that the intensifying 
fibres run along the loop of Vieussens. The close relation of the intensifying nerve 
fibres to the sympathetic system is also attested by the fact that the effect of their 
stimulation is fully retained after the animal is injected atropine. Finally, their 
relation to the sympathetic .system is confirmed by a long latent period and a pro¬ 
tracted aftereffect which are observed when the intensifying nerve is stimulated. 

In discus.sing the mechanism of the action of the intensifying nerve Pav¬ 
lov wrote (1888): “We must actually characterize our intensifying nerve as 
the one that generally enhances all the vital properties of the ventricular 
muscle”* (its excitability, conductivity and contractility). Pavlov believed 
that the intensifying nerve affected the heart trophically, i.e., primarily 
influenced the metabolism, the nourishment of the heart. He supposed that 
excitation of the intensifying nerve brought more nutritive material to the 
tissues and created conditions for better utilization by the heart of the 
substances it assimilated. We may assume that in this case different con¬ 
ditions are set up in the very tissue of the heart for the action of enzymes, 
these conditions ensuring an increased liberation of energy at a higher 
efficiency, i.e., with the transformation of a greater part of the liberated 
energy into mechanical work; the replenishment of the substances utilized 
during contractions is increased at the same time. 

• I. Pavlov, Complete Works, Vol. I, p. 454. 
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Pavlov’s idea of the trophic effect of the intensifying nerve on the heart was con¬ 
firmed by the study of N. Podkopayev who established that the dog’s heart deprived 
of its sympathetic innervation could not, like the normal heart, retain its constant 
weight for a long time during total starvation of the animal. Under these conditions 
the normal heart uses the proteins, fats and carbohydrates brought by the blood 
from the skeletal muscles and the connective tissue and seems to nourish itself at 
the expense of the organs less essential to life. After removal of the stellate ganglia, 
i.e., disconnecting the sympathetic innervation of the heart, this regulation of metab¬ 
olism and nourishment is deranged and the heart in large measure loses its ability 
to retain and replenish its reserves of nutritive material during total starvation of 
the organism. 


Humoral Mechanism of Nervous Influences on the Heart 

Studies of the action of the postganglionic parasympathetic and 
sympathetic fibres on the heart led to a very important discovery which 
i*evealed the mechanism of the nervous influences on the effectors. In 1922 
O. Loewi demonstrated that when the postganglionic fibres of the vagus 
were stimulated a chemical substance was liberated in their endings and 
this substance acted on the heart just like excitation of the vagus. During 
excitation of the sympathetic nerve a substance is liberated in the post¬ 
ganglionic sympathetic endings and this substance affects the heart the 
same as does excitation of the sympathetic fibres. If Ringer’s solution which 



Fig. S7. Humoral iraiifiiiiiBsion of iiiliibiiing effoct of vagus on the heart. 

Bottom rooord of oontroelioiiH of the frog’s h«art during (Bt>« arriws) Blimiilation of its vagus. Top— 
sirnuitaiuMuiB rocord of contract ions of iinothor heart through which physlologirtu] solution flowing out 
of lirst heart is pcrfuRcd (after K. Kosht.oynnts). 


bathed the frog’s heart during its arrest produced by vagal stimulation is 
collected and added to the fluid flowing through the isolated heart of 
another frog the contractions of this heart slow down and weaken as they 
do after stimulation of the vagus (Fig. 37). Consequently, the effect of vagal 
excitation can be produced humorally by the action of the chemical agents 
contained in the fluid which bathed the heart inhibited by the excitation of 
the vagus. 

We can observe an acceleration and intensifleation of the work of the 
heart under similar experimental conditions by perfusing it with Ringer’s 
solution which bathed the heart whose contractions were accelerated and 
intensifled by stimulation of its sympathetic nerve flbres (Fig. 38). 

It follows that during stimulation of the nerves, which innervate the 
heart, certain substances are produced in their postganglionic endings and 
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these substances influence the heart in the same way as does excitation of 
the corresponding nerves. During excitation of the postganglionic parasym¬ 
pathetic fibres of the vagus acetylcholine is liberated at their endings. The 
compound produced at the endings of the postganglionic sympathetic fibres 
during their excitation is extraordinarily close to adrenalin (it is sometimes 
called sympathin). Neither of these compounds, especially acetylcholine, is 
stable. Acetylcholine is very easily destroyed by a special enzyme called 
cholinesterase. This is precisely why the effect of vagal excitation wears oft 
very soon after stimulation of the latter is stopped. 

Acetylcholine and adrenalin are often called humoral mediators of nerv¬ 
ous excitation. They are formed at the parasympathetic and sympathetic 
endings in negligible quantities (thousand-millionth fraction of a gram). 



Fip. 3S. Humoral transmission of effent of stimulating syinpatheiii* nervo fibres of the 

heart. 

rpjwr rcciird hIiows U(;ct^I(^ration of rontractioim of tiu? frog’s hoart in response to stinuilation of ita syra- 
piithotir- fihnw hy induction rurn^rit (period f>f stiniijlalion is sliown by wliito bond on lower line), bower 
n*c!ord sIiowh .sirniillaiiediiK fontriic.tioiis of Heeond heart through which Ringer’s solution flowing from the 
firs!, heart is perfused (after V. Boldyrev). 


But these substances are extraordinarily active; for example, about 
1:10,000,000 concentration of acetylcholine is enough to stop the heart. It 
is very probable that the action of the nerve impulses on the working 
organs innervated by the vegetative nervous system always involves acetyl¬ 
choline liberated at the endings of the fibres of the parasympathetic system 
and adrenalin formed at the terminal apparatus of the postganglionic fibres 
of the sympathetic system. Nervous excitation leads to the liberation of 
these compounds at the nerve endings and these compounds, influencing 
the effector, condition the changes in its activity. Such is the chemical 
theory of ti ansmission of nervous influences. 

K. Koshtoyants and his associates recently demonstrated the connection between 
the action of the chemical factors of nervous stimulation and the metabolism of the 
innervated organ. Thus, for example, in the frog when the metabolism of the heart 
is affected by poisons (sublimate and some organic compounds of trivalent arsenic) 
which block the sulfhydryl groups (— SH) the myocardium loses its sensitivity to 
acetylcholine and to impulses from the vagus but retains the contractile properties 
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of its muscle fibres. If normal metabolism of the heart is restored by adding com¬ 
pounds containing fr6?e —SH groups (for example cysteine) to the fluid passed 
through the heart the depressing effect of acetylcholine on the heart is again re¬ 
stored and stimulation of the vagus again produces the negative inotropic effect. 

Tone of the Cardiac Nerves 

The fact that the vagus contains fibres whose stimulation weakens and 
slows down the contractions of the heart (the weakening and decelerating 
fibres) does not of itself show how and when the vagus affects the heart 
under normal conditions. It is important to know not only that this nerve 
can inhibit the heart; it is even more important to know when and to what 
extent this inhibition of the heart occurs. The experiments described below 
help essentially in answering these questions. 

Effect of suppressing vagal influence on the heart. If we cut both vagi in 
the dog the heart rate will immediately increase 11/2 to 2 1/2-fold (Fig. 39). 
The same thing is observed in man when the action of the parasympathetic 
nervous system on the heart is tem¬ 
porarily discontinued by atropine, a 
pharmacological agent, which makes 
the transmission of excitation from 
the postganglionic fibres of the para¬ 
sympathetic syslem to the effectors they 
innervate impossible (atropine stops 
the action of acetylcholine, the vagus 
mediator, on the heart). A strong accel¬ 
eration of the heart rate is observed 
after a subcutaneous injection of 2 to 
3 mg. of atropine; the heart rate 
usually reaches 140 to 130 beats per 
minute. 

Since suppression of vagal influence 
accelerates the heart rate we must take 
it that the fibres of the vagus running 
to the heart propagate nerve impulses 
continuously. It follows that the fibres 
of the vagus, which inhibit the heart 
are constantly in a state of certain ex¬ 
citation which is not strong enough to stop the heart but which suffices in 
some measure continuously to dtK;elerate the cardiac rhythm. 

Tone of the vagal centre. A prolonged excitation which is not attended 
by fatigue is called ionic. The state of incessant, now increasing and now 
decreasing, excitation of the neurons of the vagus which innervate the 
heart is referred to as tmgal tone. This excitation of the vagi uninterrupted, 
but varying in force, inhibits the work of the heart in the same measure. 

Thus far wc have only elaborated the problem pertaining to the tone of the vagal 
neurons whose fibres conduct the impulses which decelerate the heart rate. We do 
not know whether the neurons, whose axons transmit to the heart the impulses 
which weaken cardiac contractions, have any tone; the solution of this problem pre¬ 
sents difficulties. 

There are cases in which for as yet unknown reasons the tone of the vagal 
neurons, which inhibit the heart, in man suddenly weakens. This results in 
an uncommonly strong acceleration of the heart (up to 160 to 180 and more 



Fig. .*19. Record of the dog's heart raU^: 
top.iK'fore cutting, centre afler cut¬ 

ting both vagi. Hoi torn - time intervals 
(2 seconds). 
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contractions per minute at rest) which is called paroxysmal tachycardia. 
This paroxysm is sometimes stopped by measures which increase the vagal 
tone. 

The tone of the vagal neurons which innervate the heart is, undoubtedly, 
due to the constant impulses of excitation in the nerve cells of the nucleus 
of the vagus whose axons run to the heart. These impulses of excitation 
which condition the tone of the neurons of the vagi innervating the heart 
arise reflexly, mainly under the influence of impulses from the vascular 
interoceptors (Chapter 17). Acceleration of the heart, which occurs in 
muscular work and in emotional states, is always connected with a decrease 
in the tone of the vagal neurons which inhibit the heart (the tone of the 
sympathetic neurons innervating the heart is usually increased at the same 
time; see below). 

In newborn children the vagal tone is weak or absent which explains 
why they have a quick pulse (130 to 140 beats per minute). The cardiac 
fibres of the vagus acquire tone during the first weeks of life. 

Certain pathological processes are accompanied by a considerable rise in the tone 
of the vagal neurons which innervate the heart and arc, therefore, characterized by a 
slower heart rate. The increase in the tone of the vagi is especially characteristic 
in hypertension of the cerebrospinal fluid and in cerebral tumours. Certain chemi 
cal agents injected into the blood also raise vagal tone (for example, the active prin 
ciples of foxglove). It is pos.sible that in these cases the increased vagal tone is due 
to a direct effect of the mechanical stimulation (pressure) and the chemical agents 
on its nei-ve cells. Normally it is the reflex influences that play the decisive part 
in regulating the tone of the vagus. 

Tone of the sympathetic cardiac fibres. The cells from which sympathetic 
fibres run to the heart also have a certain tone. This problem has been 
studied less than the problem of vagal tone, but it has been found that 
after extirpation of the stellate ganglia, i.e., after almost completely depriv¬ 
ing the heart of its sympathetic innervation, the heart rate slows down. 
After depriving the heart of its sympathetic innervation the rhythm of the 
lieart-beats (in dogs) is 15 to 25 per cent lower than normal. 

The tone of the intensifying nerve has not been sufficiently studied. 


Interrelation of the Vagal and Sympathetic Influence on the Heart 

The centres of the cardiac fibres of the vagus and the sympathetic nerves 
are so interrelated that a considerable increase in excitation of one of them 
usually occurs simultaneously with a decrease in excitation of the other. If, 
for example, the tone of the vagal centre decreases in muscular work the 
tone of the cardio-accelerator centre and of the intensifying nerve increases. 
In these cases the acceleration and intensification of the heart-beats are 
achieved because of the simultaneous decrease in the inhibitory influences 
of the vagus and increase in the stimulatory influence of the sympathetic- 
innervation. 

If the inhibitory influences transmitted to the heart along the fibres of 
the vagus are stopped and the accelerating effects of the sympathetic- 
system are retained, the heart rate increases much more than when both 
the sympathetic and vagus innervations of the heart are suppressed. This 
corresponds to clinical observations which have shown that after the vagal 
influence of the heart is suppressed in people by atropine the emotional 
excitement, which stimulates the sympathetic innervation of the heart, 
accelerates the cardiac rhythm still more. However, during muscular and 
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mental rest the influence of the tonic excitation of the vagal neurons, which 
innervate the heart, prevails over the tonic excitation of the sympathetic 
system; a completely denervated heart boats much faster than normal. 

Normal work of the heart is determined by the interaction of the nervous 
influences exerted on it. Moreover, it should be remembered that different 
nerve fibres influence various aspects of the work of the heart ensuring 
precisely by their joint action the most complete adjustment of the heart 
to the different conditions of bodily activity. The fibres of the vagus, 
which inhibit the activity of the heart, are not antagonists of the intensify¬ 
ing fibres of the sympathetic nerve by the final effect they produce on 
the whole body. Pavlov found that retardation of the systoles produced by 
stimulation of the vagus may lead to a rise in blood pressure when the 
latter is for some reason dropping. This is explained by the fact that dur¬ 
ing excitation of the vagus the pause betwc'en the systoles is prolonged 
which aids in neutralizing the biochemical changes produced by each con¬ 
traction of the heart; the contractions become stronger. This is why Pavlov 
said that the inhibitor fibres of the vagus “were the regulators of the heart's 
rest.’’ Consequently, according to its final effect, the action of the sym¬ 
pathetic and the parasympathetic fibres of the heart is in this case not anta¬ 
gonistic but synergic: by slowing down the heart a certain degree of exci¬ 
tation of the vagal neurons leads to an increase in the filling of the heart 
with blood during diastole and to an intensification of the following systole. 

The relation between the influences of the fibres of the vagus and the 
sympathetic nerves on the heart is regrettably still investigated only 
through studies of the heart rate. The force of the cardiac contractions, 
a no less important factor than their rhythm, has largely been neglected by 
the investigators of cardiac innervation partly, possibly, because it is 
technically much more difficult to estimate the force of the heart-beats 
(especially in a chronic experiment) than of the heart rate. 

Inhibition of the rhythm of heart-beats, when certain fibres of the vagus 
ai’e stimulated, and acceleration of the heart rate during stimulation of 
certain fibres of the sympathetic nerve are not absolutely fixed and con¬ 
stant. According to N. Weden.sky the inhibiting effect of the vagus on the 
heart is due to the fact that excitation of its fibres lowers the lability of the 
heart and, thus, creates the conditions for parabiotic inhibition (Chapter 
50). N. Wedensky found that under certain conditions stimulation of the 
vagus intensified rather than inhibited the work of the heart. Subsequent 
data have shown that the direct-current anode, i.e., the agent that lowers 
excitability, removes the inhibiting effect of the vagus on the heart, while 
the cathode (negative pole) intensifies this inhibition (I. Arshavsky). 


Reflex Influences on the Heart from Various Receptors 

Excitation of the vagal and sympathetic centres, i.e., their tone, is deter¬ 
mined by reflex mechanisms and varies with the stimulation of different 
receptors. The reflex regulation of cardiac activity always occurs together 
with the reflex regulation of the vascular tone (Chaptei* 16) and is included 
in the various complex-reflex acts of the organism. 

Reflex influences on cardiac activity from the interoceptors. Stimulation 
of any interoceptors may reflexly alter the activity of the heart. The im¬ 
pulses arising in the interoceptors of the aortic arch and the region of the 
division of the common carotid artery are especially important among the 



reflex influences on the heart (Fig. 62). Here? there are many vascular baro- 
receptors,* i.e., receptors of the group of mechanoreceptors stimulated by 
€i rise in the blood pressure in the vessels. The impulses of excitation aris¬ 
ing in the given receptors are transmitted to the medulla oblongata. Exci¬ 
tation of the vagal centre and the concomitant inhibition of the centre of 
the sympathetic nerves of the heart is a reflex j'esponse to these impulses. 

The higher the arterial blood pressure, everything else being equal, the 
more intensive the reflex excitation of the centre of the cardiac fibres of 
the vagus and, consequently, the inhibition of cardiac activity. 

The receptors of the aortic arch and of the car-otid sinus(?s are stimulated 
by the? ordinary arterial blood pres.surc developed in each cardiac systole; 
these receptors are also slightly stimulated by the arterial pr(?ssure dui-ing 
diastole (p. 162). It follows that the central nervous system constantly 
receives impulses from the baroreceptors of the carotid sinuses and the 
aortic arch, which impulses reflexly stimulate the centre of the vagus; this 
leads to permanent reflex excitation of the centre of the vagal neurons, 
which inhibit the heart, and is i-eferred to as the vagal tone. 

Reflex excitation of the vaRal centre (with the concomitant inhibition of the centre 
of the .sympathetic nerves of the heart) in response to the impulses from the baro- 
receptors of the aortic arch and the carotid sinus is not «Tlways constant. Thus, for 
example, during muscular work, when arterial blood pressure usually rises, this rise 
in pressure does not reflexly inhibit the heart rate. Nor is any slowing down in the 
rhythm of cardiac contractions observed in hypertension though in this case arterial 
blood pressure is maintained on a high level for a long time. 

The reflex caused by stimulation of the receptors at the mouth of the 
venae cavae (the Bainbridge reflex) plays an important part in the regula¬ 
tion of cardiac activity. It occurs in response to a rise in blood pressure in 
the venae cavae which leads to stimulation of the baroreceptors located in 
the walls of the venae cavae where they empty into the heart. Afferent 
fibi-es from these receptors enter the spinal cord and their excitation 
reflexly lowers vagal tone and increases the tone of the sympathetic inner¬ 
vation of the heart. In this case the heart rate and the force of cardiac 
contractions increase. 

There are inleroceptors in all blood vessels and in all tissues and organs; in 
addition to baroreceptors lhc?re is a mass of chemoreeeptors which are stimulated 
by various chemical agents produced in the process of metabolism. Sufficiently 
strong stimulation of any intcroceptors maj*^ lead to reflex changes in cardiac activity. 

Cardiac activity is usually inhibited when the receptors of the peritoneum 
are stimulated. This explains the reflex arrest of the heart easily demon¬ 
strated in the experiment on the frog by percussion of the abdomen (Goltz’s 
experiment). The heart sometimes stops reflexly also in man (the arrest is 
usually reversible) from a strong blow on the abdomen (for example, a 
knock-out abdominal blow in boxing). 

A slowing down and a decrease in the force of the heart-beats are also 
observed in a number of pathological processes in the abdominal cavity, as 
well as during considerable stimulation of the receptors of the thoracic 
cavity and the mediastinum, which occurs when the thorax is opened and 
during surgical operations on the organs of the thoracic cavity (for this 
reason surgeons now perform such operations by first barring the spread 
of impulses along the vagus by novocain). 

♦ Baroreceptors are sometimes referred to as pressoreceptors. 
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The activity of the heart may also be altered by stimulation of the receptors of 
the heart itself. According to a number of authors there? are receptors under the 
endocardium of the left ventricle, w'ho.se functional role is analogous to that of the 
receptors in the «aortic arch. Their stimulation occurs during systole when there is 
a sharp rise in the pressure of the blood which fills the ventricles and reflexly leads 
to a slowing down of the rhythm of the heart-beats owing to an increase in exci¬ 
tation of the vagal centre. The excitation which arises in the central nervous system 
during stimulaljcm of these cardiac receptors (and during stimulation of the bai'o- 
rcccptors of the larg(? vessels) does not produce any particular sensations in man 
(sec Ciiapter (l-J). In like manner the data furnished by surgeons, who not in- 
fiequcnlly opci*al;e on th(? heart under local thoracic anaesthe.sia, show tliat during 
mechanical stirnulalitm of the t?xposed heart the patient experiences no particular 
sensations. At the same time certain pathological processes in the heart, especially 
those connected with insufficient blood supply to the hear! muscle frequently 
produce acute pain; such are the pain attacks observa?d during constriction of 
the coronary vessels or during roi*onary thrombosis. These pain sensations are 
probably due to stimulation of the afferent endings of the nci’ve fibres which run 
from the heart through the stellate ganglion together with the sympathetic fibres 
and together with them enter the spinal cord on the level of the I, 11 and 111 tho¬ 
racic segments of the latter. Injection of an anaesthetic into this ganglion often 
relieves these cardiac pains. Heart pains arc not localized precLscly in the region 
of the heart (behind the sternum) but are radiated—pain is usually felt in the left 
.shoulder and in the left arm. 

Stimulation of tho receptors of the heart, which loads to pain sensations, 
strongly affects the rhythm of cardiac contractions. 

The pericardium, as w'cll as the wall of the heart and the epicardium 
which covers it, contain numerous receptors stimulated, for exampke, dur¬ 
ing the production of exudate in the pericardium and during mechanical 
stimulation of the surface of the heart applied under conditions of a chron¬ 
ic experiment through a fistular tub(? fastened in the pericardium and in 
the wall of thc' thoracic cavity (P. Goncharov). Stimulation of the receptors 
(>f the pc?ricardium, when air or a saline solution are introduced into its 
cavity, leads to a protracted inhibition of the heart-beats; the inhibition is 
eliminated by suppressing the* function of the vagi. The pericardium also 
contains chemoreceptois. It is possible that the mechanoreceptors of the 
h('art and the pericardium ai*e stimulated in each systole. 

A rise in the blood pressure of the pulmonary vessels may reflexly 
weaken cardiac activity. 

The agents, whose action constantly coincides with the stimulation of the 
interoceptors which reflexly alters the activity of the heart, become con¬ 
ditioned stimuli and, owing to the development of conditioned reflexes, 
begin to exert the same influence on the heart as the direct stimulation of 
those interoceptors. 

Reflex influences on the heart from the exteroceplors. Stimulation of 
various exteroceptors, particularly those subjected to traumatic stimulation, 
most frequently lead to an acceleration of the heart rate (the influence of 
this stimulation on the force of cardiac contractions is not sufficiently clear). 
Very vigorous traumatic stimulation, especially if it is prolonged, may lead 
to a slowing down and a weakening of the heart-beats. 

Inhibition of the heart-beats produced by reflex excitation of the vagal centre is 
often observed when the receptors of the mucosa of the nasopharynx and of the 
respiratoiy pas.sages are stimulated, for example, in the initial phase of ether 
anaesthesia and in inhaling vapours of ammonia and other irritating gases. A diag¬ 
nostically important reflex on the heart is the reflex increase in excitation of the 
fibres of the vagus which inhibit the heart in response to finger pressure applied to 
the eyeball that causes no pain. A greater slowing down of the pulse resulting 
from the same pressure on the eyeball testifies to a higher excitability of the central 
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structures of the vagus or to a greater sensitivity of the heart to the impulses from 
this nerve. 

Stimulation of the mechano- and chemoreceptors (stimulated during con¬ 
tractions of the skeletal muscles) reflexly increases the activity of the heart 
and alters the vascular tone. This is why passive flexion and extension of 
the extremities which stimulate the muscle receptors lead to reflex accel¬ 
eration of the heart; the latter does not occur if the afferent fibres connecting 
these receptors with the central nervous system are cut. 


Effect of the Blood-Borne Chemical Substances on the Heart 

In addition to direct nervous influences the heart is also influenced by 
various chemical substances, which are carried by the blood, the so-called 
humoral factors (hormones, etc.). The nervous and humoral influences on 
the heart are closely related. This relation is primarily due to the fact that 
the hormones and the other substances which alter the activity of the heart 
enter the blood as a result of reflex acts, i.e., in response to the stimulation 
of some particular receptors. Thus, the adrenals secrete adrenalin, which 
influences the activity of the heart reflexly in response, for example, to the 
stimulation of the pain receptors. Various changes in the composition of the 
blood may in their turn stimulate the chemoreceptors which again reflexly 
influence the tone of the neurons innervating the heart. For example, stim¬ 
ulation of the chemoreceptors of the large arteries during deoxidation of 
the blood leads to an increase in the activity of the heart owing to reflex 
excitation of the sympathetic neurons, which accelerate and intensify car¬ 
diac contractions, and to reflex inhibition of the vagal centre. 

Of the compounds which circulate in the blood and influence the activity 
of the heart certain hormones, especially adrenalin and thyroxin, are of 
essential importance. Adrenalin, the hormone produced by the medulla of 
the adrenals, acts on all organs innervated by sympathetic nerve fibres, and 
in particular on the heart, as does excitation of the sympathetic nerve fibres. 
This parallelism is due to the fact that excitation of the postganglionic 
sympathetic nerve fibres leads to the liberation at their endings of a sub¬ 
stance resembling adrenalin, which acts like the latter on the heart muscle 
by accelerating the heart rate and increasing the force of the heart-beats. 

With the body at rest the medulla of the adrenals secrets but little adren¬ 
alin which circulating in the blood exerts no essential influence on the 
activity of the heart. Large amounts of adrenalin enter the blood from the 
adrenals during considerable muscular work, during hypoxia and during 
the action of agents which are their signals. This also occurs during so- 
called emotional stress (for example, in keen pain and during the action of 
the signals of pain stimuli). In these cases the liberation of adrenalin, like 
the simultaneous reflex excitation of the sympathetic nerve fibres which 
innervate the heart, leads to an increase in the work of the heart. 

Of the compounds which act on the heart humorally mention should also be made 
of calcium and potassium ions. An increase in the concentration of calcium salts 
in the medium which bathes the heart acts as docs excitation of the sympathetic 
nerve, whereas the action of the potassium salts is similar to the action result¬ 
ing from excitation of the vagus. In lesions of the adrenal cortex, in extensive 
haemolysis, for example, after transfusion of incompatible blood, after burns and 
during the late phases of disorders of the renal function (anuria) the concentration 
of potassium in the blood may increase to such an extent as to impair the activity 
of the heart. 
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Influence of the Cerebral Cortex on the Activity of the Heart 

Observations dating from hoary antiquity show that the activity of the 
heart changes under the influence of a number of agents which affect the 
functions of the cerebral cortex and produce states in everyday life referred 
to as agitation, pain, fear, joy, anxiety, impatience, etc., oi*, generally speak¬ 
ing, the emotions. Pavlov also mentions this by saying: .. you know a lot 
of ordinary human sensations which are usually ascribed to the heart. . . . 
The heart ‘leaps with joy,’ the heart ‘beats with love,’ the heart ‘thumps 
with fear,’ the heart ‘was wrung with compassion,’ etc.”* 

Pavlov explained such changes in the heart rale as a reaction which in its 
origin was connected with the reflex changes in cardiac activity during hard 
muscular work. In animals increased muscular activity and the increased 
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Kig. 40. CoTuiitioiUHl reflex cuusph ehuiigos in cardiac. a(;tivity. 
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work of the heart connected with it are due to the action of agents which 
produce hunger, sexual and defensive reflexes. By evoking considerable 
muscular activity all such stimuli, as well as their signals, lead to an inten- 
sifleation and acceleration of the heart-beats. In man the motor reactions 
in response to such stimuli (for example, pain) are frequently inhibited. 
However, man has retained one of the components of motor excitation 
caused by such agents—acceleration and intensification of cardiac activity. 
All the signals of stimulations which accelerate the heart rate, including 
verbal stimuli in man (see Chapter 65), are also connected with the reflex 
changes in the activity of the heart. This explains the strong influence of 
verbal stimuli on cardiac activity (and on the functions of the internal organs 
in general). 

♦ I. Pavlov, Complete Works, Vol. V, p. 330 (Lccture.s on the Physiology of 
Circulation). 
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The influence of the cerebral cortex on the activity of the heart is a result 
of the development of various conditioned reflexes to cardiac activity 
A. Ivanov-Smolensky s associates have found that the words which sig¬ 
nalize some action capable of changing the activity of the heart produce 
the same changes in the heart rate as this action itself. V. Delov has shown 
that any indifferent agent (in relation to the activity of the heart) re¬ 
peatedly used (30 to 60 times) before a drug, which in some definite 
manner changes the work of the heart, is injected into the blood, 
begins to change cardiac activity vei'y much like the drug itself. P^or ex¬ 
ample, a tone of a certain pitch repeatedly used at the time strophanthin 
was injected slowed down the hear t rate and changed the conductivity of 
the heart like strophanthin itself. The situation under which a substance 
slowing down the heart, for example, morphine, is injected produces the 
same changes in the activity of the heart as does this substance. The signal 
of injection of nitroglycei'in, a vasodilating substance, leads to the same ac- 
celet'ation of the heart as the injection of this compound. The resulting con¬ 
ditioned reflex is so strong that the use of the conditioned stimulus which 
accelerates the heart removes the opposite efl'ect produced by subcutane¬ 
ously injected morphine. Conditioned reflexes affecting the activity of the 
heart are also developed in response to agents whose influence is con¬ 
nected in time with stimulation of the receptors of inlei'nal or-gans which 
reflexly alter cardiac activity (for example, with stimulation of the stomach 
[PUg. 14], the gallbladder or the heart itself). 


CHAPTER 14 

WORK OF THE HEART UNDER VARIOUS CONDITIONS 
OF VITAL BODILY ACTIVITY 

The activity of the heart is always determined by the conditions under* 
which the body lives. It goes without saying that the proper-ties of the heart 
itself—the development of its musculature, the excitability and con¬ 
ductivity—also determine the nature of cardiac activity. However, these 
properties of the heart have formed on the basis of all the preceding condi¬ 
tions of bodily activity and as a i-esult of the influences reflexly exerted on the 
heart. Such factors, for- example, as certain muscular* work done* repeatedly 
and the action of a number of poisons and toxins, considerably alter the 
properties of the heart. At the same time the reaction of the cir-culatory 
system to the impulses from various r-eceptors varies with the conditioned 
reflexes developed in the course of life and influencing the cir*culatory 
system (for example, the report of a gun may gr’eatly increase the heart 
rate in people who seldom hear it while hai'dly affecting the heart rate 
of artillerymen). Hence, the reaction of the heart to various influences of 
the internal and external environments varies in different individuals and 
in the same individual under differ-ent conditions and at dilferent periods 
of his life. 


Heart Rate (Pulse Rate) 

The hear-t rate, usually determined as the pulse rate, depends on all the 
conditions of bodily vital activity and increases under all conditions 
which increase the metabolism and the energy exchange in the body. 
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The heart l ate is lowest during deep sleep when the skeletal musculature 
is almost fully relaxed and the function of the digestive apparatus is 
reduced. During sleep it normally varies between 50 and 60 per minute. 
For practical purposes, however, the heart rate is normally taken at com¬ 
plete muscular rest (in a horizontal position no sooner than 10 to 30 minutes 
after walking or other light work*) several hours after eating and exclud¬ 
ing any and all stimuli to the cerebral cortex. Under the.se conditions it 
usually varies between 60 and 70 per minute. In children it is always 
higher under the same conditions of rest than in adults because of their low 
vagal tone. 

The heart rale of less than 60 per minute is designated as bradycardia 
and that of more than 35 to 90 per minute is termed tachycardia. Brady¬ 
cardia is mostly conditioned by an increase in the tone of the vagal centres 
(for example, in certain cerc?bral diseases and in abnormally high intra¬ 
cranial pressure). As a normal phenom¬ 
enon bradycardia is encountered in 
highly-trained athletes who during com¬ 
plete muscular rest show a pulse rate 
of 36 to 45. Tachycardia is nearly alw'ays 
conditioned mainly by a decrease in 
the inhibiting influences of the vagus 
on the heart. This combines with the 
influence of the high tone of the cardiac 
accelerators. 

The heart rate is usually irregular 
even under strictly constant conditions 
and at complete rest. During inspiration 
it slightly increases due to the fact that 
the distension of the lungs and ihv. 
increase of the blood flow' along the veins 
the the heart reflexly depress vagal lone. 

During expiration the heart rate some¬ 
what decrea.ses compared with inspira¬ 
tion. These variations in the pulse rate 
connected with lespiration are called 
respiratory arhyihmia, particularly pro¬ 
nounced in children. 

Acceleration of the pulse due to lowering of the tone of the vagal centre 
and a rise in the tone of the accelerators of the heart occurs during 
muscular work, under so-called emotional stresses and, to a lesser extent, 
during hard mental work and during increased activity of the digestive 
tract. The pulse of people trained for muscular activity quickens less than 
that of untrained people even during the performance of the same work 
(Fig. 41). But if the muscular work is the maximal for the given person 
(for example, running for a period of 2 to 5 minutes at the highest speed) 
the maximal he'cxrt rate is the higher the better his muscular training. In 
highly trained athletes the pulse rate may rise to 260, whereas in untrained 
people it never exceeds 200 (Farfel). 

Increases in the heart rate are always observed during rises in body 
temperature. 

* After very hard muscular work the pulse rate often returns to normal for the 
given subject only within several hours. 



Kig. 41. Mcnrt rate (along onlinatc) 
ill trained and nnlrained subjects. 
(Vo8M«‘s murk I'fHiillH <.4’ iiidiviiliiiil i>hMrr- 
valioiiH ot iiritmiiifii Hiihjocds imiMCiilHr 

\vi»rlv oC vurimw iiil»'r»Kity t.»> 

vuriituu ittliss of oxygon f.roimiiiii]itioii mnrkoil 
on (ibHcissa (iiftiT Krogli and Liiiliard). 
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Systolic and Minute Volumes of the Heart 

The amount of blood pumped out by each ventricle (separately) is called 
the systolic (or beat) volume of the heart; multiplied by the number of 
beats per minute it gives the minute volume of the heart. There are 
indirect methods of determining the minute volume of the heart based on 
the fact that all the blood pumped out by the right heart goes through the 
lungs. Let us assume that in one minute man exhales 200 ml. of carbon 
dioxide with the expired air. If the arterial blood contains 50 volumes 
per 100 ml. of blood (50 volume %) and if the venous blood flowing from 
the right heart to the lungs contains 55 volume %, then each 100 ml. of 
blood gives off 5 ml. of carbon dioxide in the lungs (200 :5) X rnl., i.e.. 
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42. Minute? voluiru* of heart at rest and during work of various iiit('jisit> . 
Shiidcd rcftrtiiglo shows riiirinti' voiuino in ilifTercnt siibj?*C'ts nl rc'st; diita obtiiinorl during; 
iiiiiHiuilar work un^ indioatjMl by <iuts; cat?)) dot ahows niinuto voluino of ouch individuiil 
ptn'Hoii lit luusculur work doin' uiid rate* of oxyf^oii (‘uiiKuinptioii (abHoisHu) (data of sovt^rai 
itivcHtijL;utorH). 'J’ho diagram .shows that th** inon* intensive the work (tlio more oxyj^ftni 
(roiisiiiiird diirini' its pi'i'liirniiiiico) the ^reHtei- thi^ niinuLe volume of the heart as shown 
on the ordinab; (after Uan-soii). 


4 litres of blood must flow through the lungs per minute which will be 
the minute volume of the heart. The systolic volume at a heart rate of 80 
will be 4 lit.: 80, i.e., 50 ml. 

This method of determining the minute volume of the blood proposed 
by Fick requires a rather complicated estimation of the content of carbon 
dioxide in mixed venous blood which comes to the right heart from the 
entire body (p. 203), i.e., the blood of the right ventricle or the pulmonary 
artery. 

Another method determines the minute volume of the heart by th(? 
amount of a gas with a precisely known solubility coefficient dissolved in 
the blood, for example, acetylene added to the inspired air. 

The average minute volume of the heart in a healthy adult in a state 
of complete rest and on an empty stomach varies between 3.5 and 5.5 litres, 
i.e., approximately 2.2 litres per 1 m.^ of body surface (see determination of 
the latter value above). The normal systolic volume is usually 50 to 80 ml. 
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After eating the minute and systolic volumes increase by 15 to 20 per 
cent. During hard muscular work 15 to 25 litres of blood is pumped out 
into the aorta per minute: in highly-trained athletes this figure reaches 
even 40 litres during maximal effort. Moreover, in people trained for 
muscular activity the minute volume increases because of a considerable 
rise in the systolic volume, while in untrained people this increase is due 
mainly to acceleration of the heart rate. High figures of systolic volume 
(about 90 to 110 ml.) with a corre.spondingly slow pulse are noted in 
physically trained people even at rest, while during hard work their beat 
volume rises to 150 and even 180 or 200 ml. 


Value of Cardiac Work 

Mechanical work is tncasurtHl by the product nf the load (in kiloRrams) multi¬ 
plied by the height (in metres) to which the load is raised. The value of the mass 
of blor)d pumped by the heart from the veins intci the arteries may be repi'osenled 
as lifting a l<3tid to a certain height. This height corresponds to the blood pressure 
in the aorta. IjoI us assume that we have opened the aorta and the blood has begun 
to spurt upward. The w<)rk of ihe heart then equals the product of the weight of 
the blood by the height reached by the fountain. This blood pressure which so 
vividly manifests itself when the blood gu.shes upward from an open artery acts on 
the walls of unopened vessels from inside. The blciod pressinv produced by the work 
of the* heart is expressed in mm. Hg and is easily rneasui-ed by the methods indicated 
in Chapter' 15. In oixier to pass on to the height to whicl) the blood pumped out: by the 
heart rises from ihe value of the blood pressure, we must multiply the value of the 
blood presiiLire expres.scd in mm. Hg by the specific gravity of mercury, i.e., by 13.(1 
(we can disregard the very small difference in the specilic gravity of water and blood). 

Hence, the work of the left heart equals QH, where Q is the w'cight in kilogrtuns 
or. what is praclieally the same, the number of litres of blood pumped out by the 
heart into the aorta, and II is the mean blood pressure in the aorta. Let us a.ssiimc 
for the .sake of simplicity that the moan pressure equals half the value 
of arterial blood prt'ssuie during systole and diastole. "I’liis value is normally ckwe 
to lOOmm. Hg (0.1 m.), while the amount of the blood driven by the heart into the 
aorta varies between 3.5 and 5.5 litres per minute at ri‘sl and rises to 20 to 30 litres 
during hard muscular work. 

In order to compute the work rif the whole heart we must add to the work done 
by Ihf' left ventricle the work of its right half which, owing to the lesser blood pres- 
suie in the pulmonary artery ccmipared with the pressure in the aorta, equals 1/4 to 
l. lt) of the woi’k of the left ventricle. It folhnvs that the work of the heart (not e(»unt“ 
ing the' aeceleration imparled to the blood) equals 5 4 QH (1/4 is added for the work 
of the right ventricle). With a minute volume of 5 litres and a mean pressure of 
100 mm. ?Tg in the aorta the value of the work of the heart equals 5 4 (5 X <11 X 13.6), 
i.e., 8.5 kg./ni. per minute, or in round figures 500 kg./m. per hour and 12,000 kg./m. 
per day. Since the amounl of bloud pumped by the heart increases during n\uscular 
activity the work done by the heart may reach 1,000 to 2,000 kg./m. per ht)ur (and 
with a minute volume of 30 litres even 3,000 kg. m. per hour). Considering that man 
is usually in a stale of relative muscular rest no more than 10 to 12 hours per day 
we must estimate tne daily work of the heart at approximately 15,000 to 20,000 kg./m. 
The lower of these figures corresponds to the work clone by a person weighing 
70 kg. who climbs 10 times to the fifth floor. In hard muscular work the heart does 
30,000 kg./m. of work per day. These values of cardiac work (10.000 to 30.000 kg./m.) 
with (p. 361) approximately 20 per cent cardiac efficiency are equivalent to an 
energy output of 120 to 360 large calories. 7'he liberation of such amounts of energy 
requires a daily consumption of 30 to 90 gr, of carbohydrates or prolf'ins by the 
heart. 

In disorders of cardiac activity characterized by an impairment of 
the pumping function of the heart there may be a tempoiary discrepancy 
between the amounts of blood flowing to and from the heart. If the func¬ 
tion of the right heart is impaired the right ventricle docs not pump all 
of the blood coming from the systemic circuit and there is venous con- 
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gestion—the liver is overfilled with blood., the cervical veins swell up 
and the pressure in the veins of the systemic circulation rises. If the activ¬ 
ity of the left ventricle is inadequate it does not pump all the blood it 
receives from the veins of the pulmonary circulation into the arteries of 
the systemic circuit. In this case there is pulmonary congestion with con¬ 
comitant dyspnoea. The heart is distended in all these cases. The regulatory 
mechanisms respond by intensifying and accelerating the contractions of 
the heart which re-establishes the correspondence between the amounts 
of blood flowing to and from the heart per unit of time. 


CHAPTER 15 

MOVEMENT OF THE BLOOD ALONG THE VESSELS 

Physical Laws Determining the Blood Flow; Blood Pressure 
and Velocity of the Blood Flow 

Let us imagine liquid-filled reservoir A (Fig. 43) with a horizontal tube 
leading away from a permanent section BD into which vertical tubes 1, 2, 
3, etc., are soldered. By raising the liquid in reservoir A to the level H we 

impart to it a certain amount 
of potential energy measured 
by the value of the pressure it 
exerts on the bottom of the 
reservoir. If the tap at the 
end of tube BD is closed the 
potential energy accumulated 
in the reservoir during the 
rise of the liquid to level H is 
not spent. With the tap closed 
the water level in the tubes 
will be equal to that in reser¬ 
voir A, If the tap is open the 
water runs out of tube BD 
and the water level in tubes 
1, 2, 3, etc., drops. 

By comparing the water 
levels in tube 1 and in pres¬ 
sure reservoir A we see that 
the lateral pressure of the 
liquid in the very beginning 
chI fiwrtors affecjl ing bloixl juvssnro (<;*xi)lanfttion in of tube BD is lower than the 

water pressure in the pres¬ 
sure reservoir. Consequently, 
a certain amount of energy expressed by the value H — hi = ho is spent 
in the very beginning of the system. This energy is spent on imparting a 
certain velocity to the flow of the liquid. If tube BD is very wide so that 
the velocity of the flow of the liquid approximates the velocity of the 
fall of a free falling body nearly all the potential energy of the 
liquid column is changed into the kinetic energy of its outflow and 
H — hi approximates H. If the velocity of the flow of the liquid from 
reservoir A is slowed down by friction against the walls of horizontal 
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nf 1 ^ <'he more energy is spent on overcoming the 

liquid against the walls of the tube; the value ff —h, 

Thus, the energy communicated to the moving liquid is spent on impart- 
ing a certain velocity to the liquid and on overcoming the friction against 
the walls of the vessel along which the liquid flows. 

system the; total amount of energy communicated to 
the blood by the work of the heart physically corresponds to the potential 
energy which the liquid had 
in reservoir A of the afore¬ 


said model. The pressure 
exerted by the flowing blood 
on the internal surface of the 
blood vessels is analogous to 
the lateral pressure of the 
liquid in tubes 1 to 6 which 
issue from tube BD (Fig. 43). 

If we insert a T-tubc into 
the cut ends of a blood ve.ssel 
and connect its lateral limb 
to a manometer we determine 
the pressure of the blood on 
the wall of the vessel. This 
pressure expresses the poten¬ 
tial energy which the blood 
still has at the given portion 
of the circulatory .system and 
which is then spent on over¬ 
coming the further resistance 
to its flow. The energy spent 
on imparting velocity to the 
blood is disregarded when the 
lateral pressure is measured. 
If we connect with the mano¬ 
meter a tube inserted into the 



vessel against the blood flow, Karl hn.lwip 

the blood, beating against the 

surface of the manometer, which legisters the pressui-e, stops. The final 
pre.ssure thus recorded indicates not only the potential energy of the blood 
at the given point of the system, but also the energy spent on imparting a 
certain velocity to the blood. The lower diagram in Fig. 43 illustrates this 
by the level of the pressure in tube 2a, the end of which is directed against 
the flow of the liquid, and the energy of the velocity of the liquid is, there¬ 
fore, communicated to the liquid in tube 2a; the pressure in this tube is 
higher than the lateral pressure by the height ha = H — hj. 

In the vascular system the amount of energy spent on imparting velocity 
to the blood is very small compared with the potential energy com¬ 
municated to it; the final pressure, therefore, approximates the lateral 
pressure. Usually when speaking of the value of blood pressure we are not 
concerned with whether this value includes the kinetic factor of the 
work of the heart (imparting velocity to the blood) or it is only a question 
of lateral pressure exerted by the flowing blood on the wall of the ves.sel. 
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Since the blood returning to the heart enters its cavity from the veins at some 
speed the entering mass of blood naturally has a certain energy, but this energy'' is 
not utilized when the blood is subsequently pumped by the heart into the arteries 
because upon entering the heart the blood strikes the walls of its cavities and stops, 
creating turbulent movements. 

The exact measure of the total potential energy communicated by the 
work of the heart to a unit of blood volume is, consequently, the value of 
the blood pressure in the initial portion of the aorta. The pressure in all 
the large arteries, such as the carotid, the brachial, the radial and the 
femoral, is only a little lower (2 to 10 mm. Hg) than in the aorta. This is 
due to the fact that in flowing through the large arter'ies where the 
resistance is very weak the blood hardly spends any of the potential 
energy imparted to it by the hearl. The easily dctcr-mined (p. 137) blood 
pressure in any lar'ge artery —arterial blood pressure may, therefore, be 
considei'cd the measure of the potential energy of the blood pumped by 
the heart into the aorta. 

The pressure of the blood in any ves.sel, including the arteries, is the pressure 
which the particlt^s of the fluid exert c»n each other. In a liquid the pressure is 
evenly exerted in all directions and the pressure of the blood is, therefore, fully 
exerted on the wall of the vessel along which it flows. The value of the arterial 
pressure is vividly demonstrat(?d by the height to which the blood spurts from a 
small wound in the W'all of an artery. If we insert into a large artery a tube con¬ 
nected with a v^erlical glass tube, as it was done by Hales w'hen he measured th(‘ 
arterial pressure for the first time (18th century), the blood in the glass lube will 
rise 150 to 200 cm. above the body surface of the animal. During each systole the 
blood rises about 20 to 40 cm. above the level to which it drops during the pause 
between the contractions of the heart. This method of determining the value of the 
blood pressure is suitable only for physiological demonstrations. 

Arterial pressure is usually measured by means of manometers (p. 135). 
The value of arterial pressure is nearly always expressed in millimetres 
Hg (1 mm. Hg corresponds to 13.Gmm. ILO). 


Resistance to the Blood Flow in the Different Divisions of the 

Circulatory System 

Measuiemenls of the blood pressure in various vessels show that in all 
large arter ies, visible to the naked tye, the pressure is only slightly lower 
than in the aorta. This is due to the fact that the resistance offered to the 
flow of blood in the large arteries is slight and only a small part of the 
potential energy communicated to the blood forced out into the aorta is 
spent on its flow along these arteries; during systole the normal pre.ssure 
in the aorta r eaches 115 to 130 mm. Hg. In the beginning of the arterioles 
the blood pressur e is approximately 70 to 80 mm. Hg. During the passage 
of the blood through the arterioles the pressure sharply drops and the 
blood flows into the capillaries under a pressure of only 20 to 30 mm. Hg. 
Having passed through the capillaries the blood enter-s small veins under 
a pressure of 8 to 15 mm. Hg; in the thor'acic veins, which drain into the 
heart, the blood always flows under a pressure lower than atmospheric; 
the blood pre.ssure h(?re is usually 2 to 6 mm. Hg lower than barometric 
(since the values of pressure, considered in relation to atmospheric pressure 
which is taken for zero pressure of the blood as it enters the heart, is not 
infrequently referred to as negative). 
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If we take the total value of the resistance oITered by the entire vascular 
system of the systemic circulation for 100* the resistance of the artt'rial net¬ 
work before the blood enters the arti^rioles will constitute approximately 
20 per cent of this value, that of the entire venous system will be about 
10 per cent, and that offered by the arterioles and capillaries will amount 
to about 70 per cent of the total rt\sistance of the entire blood stream. 
About 3/4 of this value is due to the friction of the blood against the walls 
of the arterioles and 1/4 to the resistance offer'ed to the blood flow by the 
capillaries. These values may vary considerably. 




Fig. 44. Left —-<liagrani showing pressures (changes in lU’teries, eapillaries .iuid veins; 
right—diagrain showing ehanges in rate of blood flow and total width of vascular bed in 

artoi'ic^K, crapillaries and vtMns. 
a— iirtorioH; nr artcriolfH; r oupillHrit^K; r vi'ins. 


The highest resistance to the blood flow is offered by the arterioles 
because the summary value of the internal surface of all the arterioles 
(their summary surface) is dozens of times as great as the summary 
surface of all the larger arteries while the velocity of the blood flow 
in the arterioles is still high (it is only 1/2 to 1/3 of the velocity of 
the blood flow in the aorta, because the summary section of all the 
arterioles is about three times that of the aorta). The resistance overcome 
by a liquid in its friction against the walls of vessels is proportional to the 
square of its velocity. The relatively high velocity of the blood 
flow in the comparatively long arterioles (whose number is very 
large) with a very large surface against which the blood rubs is 
responsible for the fact that the resistance to the blood flow in the arterioles 
considerably exceeds that in the system of all the large arteries. 

The number of capillaries in the body is much larger than the number 
of arterioles (there are several thousand million capillaries and only several 
hundred thousand arterioles); the sum of the lumens of all the capillaries 
is, therefore, about 200 to 400 times that of the summary lumen of all the 
arterioles and about 800 times as great as the cross-section of the aorta. 
Owing to this the blood in the capillaries flows very slowly. Since the 

♦ It i.s clear that, the blood overcomes various resistance depending on the course 
it travels. When we speak of the blood circulation as a whole we mean the sum¬ 
mary resistance of the vascular channel offered to the flow of the entire blood 
pumped by the heart. 



capillaries are short and the blood fiows through them slowly they offer 
less resistance to the blood flow than do the arterioles. 

The resistance in the pulmonary circulation is 1/5 to 1/6 that of the 
systemic circulation and the pressure in the pulmonary artery is, there¬ 
fore, 1/5 to 1/6 of the pressure in the aorta. 

Thus, the value of the blood pressure in the vessels is the lower the 
farther the blood has travelled from the heart and is lowest in the arterioles. 

The summary lumen of the vascular bed increases from the aorta to the 
capillaries where it reaches the greatest value; then it decreases again as 
the capillaries drain into the veins and the veins merge with other veins 
(the total lumen of the two venae cavae entering the atrium is slightly 
larger than the lumen of the aorta). The blood pumped by the heart flows 
successively through the aorta, all the large arteries, the entire channel 
of the capillai ies and both venae cavae. The velocity of the blood flow is, 
therefore, the highest in the aorta and the lowest in the capillaries (in the 
capillaries it is 1/600 to 1/800 that of the aorta). In the veins the velocity 
of the blood flow increases again and in the venae cavae reaches that of 
the aortic blood flow. These relations are shown in Fig. 44. 


Continuity of the Blood Flow in the Vessels and Significance of the 
Elasticity of the Arteries 

The heart does not pump blood into the aorta and the pulmonary artery 
continuously, but only during the systoles; during the diastoles no blood 
enters the arteries from the heai’t. Despite this the blood flows along the 
vessels in a continuous stream; its flow does not cease during the diastoles 
of the heart; moreover, in the arterioles, capillaries and veins far from the 
heart it always flows at a constant velocity which does not alter* during the 
various pha.s()s of cardiac activity. This is due to the elasticity of the 
arteries and the high resistance to the blood flow in the arterioles. 

During ventricular systole the ventricles pump blood into the arteries of 
the systemic and pulmonary circuits with a considerable speed. Since the 
resistance to the blood flow greatly increases during the passage of the 
blood from the arteries into the arterioles the blood cannot be drained 
from the arteries with the same speed during systole with which it is 
pumped into them by the heart. The amount of blood contained in the 
arteries during systole, therefore, increases and the arteries are somewhat 
distended by this surplus volume of blood flowing into them during systole 
when the blood is rapidly driven out of the ventricles. 

II, for example, 8 ml. of bk)od flows out of the arteries into the arterioles every 
0.1 .second, then during systole, which lasts 0.3 seconds, 24 ml. of blood flows out 
of the arteries. If 40 ml. of blood is driven into the aorta during the first 0.1 sec. of 
the systole, 20 ml. during the second 0.1 .sec. and 10 ml. during the third 0.1 .sec. (i.e., 
a total of 70 ml. during the 0..3 sec.), by the end of the systole the distended arteries 
will contain 46 ml. more blood than by the end of the diastole (70 — 24 = 46). During 
the 0.5 to 0.6 .sec. of the following diastole these 40 ml. of blood will be flowing 
through the artcriole.s into the capillaries and wdll be moving further along the veins 
towards the heart. 

The distension of an elastic body requires the more energy the less elas¬ 
tic it is. A distended elastic body collapses when the force which distends 
it ceases to act; the energy spent on distending the elastic body is then liber¬ 
ated. Therefore, when the distension of the arteries by the blood pumped 
into them ceases in the beginning of the dia.stole the elastic walls of the 
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arteries, which were distended during the systole, start collapsing. At this 
lime the energy accumulated by the distended arterial walls in the form of po¬ 
tential tensile forces changes 
into pressure developed by 
the collapsing arterial walls 
and transmitted to the blood 
contained in the arteries. 

It follows that the pressure 
in the large arteries rises dur¬ 
ing each systole and lowers 
during each diastole (Fig. 46). 

The longer the diastole the 
more the elastic arteries col¬ 
lapse. With the usual duration 
of diastole the pressure in the 
arteries does not drop below 
40 to 60 mm. Hg, i.e., by the 
end of diastole the arteries still 
contain more blood than they 
could contain with absolutely 
undistended walls. But if the 
pause between the systoles is 
abnormally prolonged (for 
more than 3 to 5 seconds) the 
arterial pressure drops to zero. 

Thus, during diastole the 
blood in the arteries flows 
under the pi-essure exerted on 
it by the collapsing elastic 
walls of the arteries. This 
creates the continuity of the 
movement of the blood in the 
vascular system. No new 
energy is produced by the 
walls of the arteries during 
diastole; what we have is only 
the release of the energy of 
the cardiac contraction spent 
on distending the arteries 
during systole. 

Measuring Arterial Pre.ssure; 

Systolic and Diastolic 
Pressure 



Fig. 45. Luilwig's jticrcury rnmioinoter and Fiek'w 
s}>riiig inoiionfit'tdr (after N. Hozhanaky). 

-I inaiiDinutor coiiiuTfcfMJ with iiiiTnury inarionicMf^r 

(li) J<»r calihrnting muiingfl of spring iMiiiioinotcr by ooiii 
jturiiip; its dtfviHtioiw with pnwiiro by nu'i’diiry 

inaiu>iii(‘t^-)r (rcdonlcMl on kynKi^rH|>}i flriiinp 
Sprhuf manometvr: 1 Bf,n*w on Hlft'Vf for tripod; 2 tubr con- 
JM‘(-'(rd with cuiiula iuHifi’tiH.) into blood vobbcJ. This tubo is 
fillfd with licpiid which prov’-tMuts blood from coaguliitin^; ii 
oiuls ill Ktiiuil cayiHiilc (3) held IVwt by Hcn-ws; c.iipsalo is 
liiTiiu-ticttlly soalod w'ith thin inciiibraiio. By acting on t.his 
ini'inbrnnH through tube blood prcssiiro is tninsrnittriJ 
through coiir-shapod boil'* hLijiI (4) to fiat spring ron- 
iioctod w’lth lover (SJ (at zoro yirossun' stud just loii'-hos 
llu' Kjiring). 'JViisioii of .spring cun bo oJinngcd by turn of 
screw (G) which moves lug (/>. 

Mvrnirif manometer: / float (ubi: 'J cowl with f)poriing limit- 
iiig oKt:illaiioiis of float in bori/.i.in(Hl filano; 3 liranoli picco 
with oinmji making yuwsiblo tilling of manumolor tube with 
solution wliioh yiri'roiits bloial from ooiigulating ; 4 soicw 
cliiin]> to stop oscilliil ions of niorciiry in nmnoinotor. 
Kyiruigrnph drum show's rooi>nl of ini'roury yirossun' and 
riingo of lover of inoiiibrane rutuioiiiotor heiiig calibrattsl 
(aft(?r M. Kn/hari.sky). 


Direct methods of measur¬ 
ing blood pressure. Estima¬ 
tion of the blood pressure 
(especially arterial) is very 

important in characterizing the circulation of the blood. Wht?n the blood 
pressure is measured directly (in experiments and sometimes in the clinic 
—puncture of an artery in operations) its value is determined by a mano¬ 
meter connected with a blood vessel. The simplest, very frequently used 
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manometer is a mercury manometer (Fig. 45). A tube (canula), inserted 
into the cut of an exposed blood vessel, is connected with one of the limbs 
of a U-shaped manometer by a system of tubes. The entire system of tubes 
(from the blood to the mercury), is filled with a liquid which prevents the 
blood from coagulating (for example, a solution saturated with sodium 
bicarbonate or magnesium sulphate). The difference in the levels of mer¬ 
cury in the two limbs of the manometer shows the value of the blood pres¬ 
sure in millimetres Hg. A pointer fastened to a float on the surface of 
the mercury records all variations in blood pressure on a paper moved by 
a kymograph drum. 

One of the shortcomings of a mercury manometer is its considerable 
inertne.ss, owing to which the picture of the variations in the arterial blood 
pressure is distorted. During brief rises or drops in the pressure the mer¬ 
cury in the manometer has no time to rise or di'op to the level of the real 
pr'essure. The rapid changes in blood pressure (for example, the variations 
connected with each cardiac cycle) are, therefore, distorted. The variations 
in blood pressure are recorded much more accur'ately by means of mano¬ 
meters which have little inertia, i.e., membrane manometers (Fig. 45 
and 48). 

Systolic and diastolic, pulse and mean blood pressure in the arteries. 

During the cardiac cycle the blood pressure in the arteries varies in accord¬ 
ance with definite laws, rising to its maximum in the first half of each 
systole and lowering to a certain minimum by the end of each diastole. 
We distinguish correspondingly: 

A. Systolic or rncLxirnal blood pres- 



Fig. 46. Curve of viiriatioii^^ in arterial blood pn^ssurf? in the dog's fc^nioral artery. 
A -rooonl of prjwsim; iiiiuh' by ii»*rriiry (somowlmt inuftitHl) luaiiomrtor (top) aTul by spring manomotor 
(bottom) (thf wuK* is on tin* ri^lit). Ji n'nord of lirtTria! proHRiin; by Hpriiijy; TnanomoU'r (N. Danilov): 
fill' rirronl rioarly shows ciirclinc ufid rrspiralory variations arid wavjw of third order in arterial pnsssuri*. 

Tinu* intervals 1 stM’ond. 


of the curves in P^ig. 46). In man\s large arteries this pressure normally 
constitutes 100 to 125 mm. Hg. 

B. Diastolic or minimal blood pressure established towards the very end 
of diastole (lowest point of the curves in Fig. 46). In man this value is nor¬ 
mally between 45 and 80 mm. Hg. 

The difierence between the values of the systolic and diastolic pressures 
is designated as the pulse pressure. The variations in the systolic and dias- 
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tolic pressures, equal in magnitude and direction, do not afTect the value 
of the pulse pressure. 

Mean pressure. It is possible (as it was first done by I. Sechenov) to con¬ 
nect two limbs of a usual mercury manometer by a rubber tube with a 
screw clamp. If Ihe tube connecting the two limbs of the manometer is 
constricted the mercury will pass through the constricted lumen so slowly 
that the rapid variations in the pressure connected with the cardiac cycle 
will be suppressed and the manometer will show only the resultant of all 
the beats acting on the mercury, i.e., it will reflect the mean figure of blood 
pressure. 

On a curve recorded by a manometer of little inertia the value of the mean pres¬ 
sure can be determined as the quotient resulting from the division of the area (in 
square centimetres), circumscribc'd by the line of the blood pressure record, by ihe 
time (in seconds) during which the pressure was recorded. The dividend is the area 
circumscribed by the pressure curve above, the zero line below, and on the sides— 
two perpendiculars dropped to the zero line from two points chosen at random but 
necessarily similarly located on the cui*ve. 

Determination of blood pressure in man. The blood pressure in man is 
usually measured (by a bloodless method) in the brachial artery. An elastic 
cuff of a sphygmomanometer 
enclosed in nonextonsiblo 
material is placed about the 
arm. By pumping air into the 
cuff under control of a mano¬ 
meter we determine the value 
of external pressure which 
balances the blood pressure 
in the compressed (brachial) 
artery. The pressure in the 
cuff is transmitted through 
the skin to the muscles and 
vessels, which pass through 
the upper arm, and to the 
brachial artery, in particular. 

In order fully to compress the 
artery we must apply pres¬ 
sure from without equal to 
the blood pressure in the 
compressed vessel (plus the pressure needed to overcome the resiliency 
of the vascular wall and the soft tissues which cover it). 

When the brachial artery is fully compressed the pulse waves in the arte¬ 
ries distal to the compressed site of the brachial artery disappear. The dis¬ 
appearance of the radial or ulnar pulse, therefore, corresponds to the 
moment when the pressure exerted by the cuff on the brachial artery 
barely exceeds the maximal value of the blood pressure in this ve.ssel. The 
value of arterial pressure equals the value of the pressure in the cuff placed 
about the arm under which the pulse waves below the cuff, for example, 
in the radial artery arc no longer palpated. 

By opposing the pressure in the cuff, which compresses the arm, to the 
blood pressure in the artery wc? measure along with the blood pressure in 
the vessel also the force of the blood stream plus the pressure required to 
overcome the resiliency of the arterial wall and the soft tissues of the arm; 
the local factor—the degree of resiliency of the tissues and arteries at the 




compressed point—^is added to the phenomena which characterize the car¬ 
diovascular system as a whole (the value of arterial pressure). 

“Korotkov” sounds. Under a certain pressure characteristic sounds are 
auscultated through the phonendoscope in the artery distal to the portion 
of the arm compressed by the cuff. These sounds were discovered in 1905 
by N. Korotkov at M. Yanovsky’s clinic in Petersburg. The sounds now 
called the Korotkov sounds the world over arise almost .suddenly when the 
pressure in the cuff placed about the arm reaches a value normally 
between 50 and 70 mm. Hg. With a rise of the pressure in the cuff to about 
100 to 120 mm. Hg the sounds suddenly disappear. 



Fig. 48. Graj)hic dutoriniiuit ion of nuiximnl and minimal blood pressure in man. 

A inuiioiru'ii'r for fij)}iyKnio«nini rcconlinj; (comjmriMi witJi ollior ptirts of illiintr«tioii nmnomptor 

is piilarjjoil): /lovor ilrivcTi In- Hut sprinj? (:*); iimyniM movonionts of this Icvor uro rooordod on 
kymograph hy lover f.'ij; piil.siilion of rurJiul artory is trmiflmii Kai to ruT)hor oapsulo (1) of sphygmograph 
fli) iind Ihonpo through iioiioxtoii.sihto tubo to cnpHiili; of spring manoiutdor. With riso in proHHurp 
in L‘un’ (,\J) wliich coiiifin-Hsos lira<'hial nrtHry )>y air lading h i into it from bnllooii ((') through laj) (7) 
and luh<’ f.S) phurucloristir changoH in sjihygmognim owur. During oxurnination tui) (0) is closod (after 

N. Danilov). 

In practice when measuring the arterial pressure we use the so-called decom¬ 
pression method. First, wc intentionally raise the pressure in the sphygmomano- 
inetcr cuff to a point higher than systolic and then gradually let the air out of the 
cuff. The first Korotkov sounds appear the moment the pressure in the cuff drops 
slightly below .systolic; this is due to the fact that at this moment blood begins to 
penetrate into the distal portion of the artery during systole and distends the arter¬ 
ial walls. When the pre.ssure in the cuiT drop.s slightly below diastolic the pulsations 
in the arterial wall distal to the cull sharply decrease. This is probably due to the 
fact that when the pressure in the cut! drops below diastolic the artery over which 
the sounds are auscultated during diastole is not empty (the blood penetrates into 
it under the cuff also during diastole). Thus, the sounds over the ulnar artery dis¬ 
appear when the pressure in the cuff equals diastolic, i.c., minimal. 

The maximal and minimal blood pressures in man can also be recorded 
graphically by registering the pulse waves of the radial artery during the 
compression of the brachial artery (Fig. 48). The value of the pressure in 
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the sphygmomanometer cult at which the amplitude of the pulse waves in 
the radial artery begins to decrease is close to that of the minimal pressure 
in the brachial artery, whereas the pressure at which the peripheral pulse 
disappears is close to the maximal arterial pressure (N. Danilov; Figs. 48 
and 49). 



Fig. 49. Dcttirmination of systiilic. uin1 diastolio hiood by iiK’ihod illns- 

trutiMl in Fig. 4S. 

Afv Irvi'l of liitiHifilic pri'-ssiin* ronvsjHiiiiliiivi to in ruff l■oIrl|>^^‘RMl«M hpiii nt thi* tiiiio 

urnplitiidf* of ]KilHniioiis lioirins f(» Mx li-vol of syslolit* yuvsKim* (pn'SHiin- in cidf whir;)i 

raiisoK jiiilsutioiiH m-onli’d l>y spliyt/tnograph to ilistippcar;. l.owiT hoaxy linr hIioxvh piVKMiin* 
ill cuff i^ornproHsiny arm. Hottoiii.tiiiu* iiitorvalM (1 H(‘rond) oiri»*r N. Danilov). 

Oscillomctric registration of mean pressure in man. When a stream of 
blood penetrates into the artery compressed by the cuff during systole the 
pressure in the artery rises. The rise in pressure is, naturally, transmitted 
from the artery to the cuff. These variations in pressure can be registered 
as follows (Fig. 50): 

The tube running frnm the cuff is connected with the cavity of the manometer 
contained in u hermetically seaU>d case with a glass lid. The cavity of the case 
is connected with the same tube that runs from the cuff to the manometer. The 
connecting tube has a tap by which the cavity of the case can be shut off from the 
cavity of the cut! or the opening of the connecting tube can be constricted or dilated. 
If the pressure in the case equals that in the capsule of the manometer the latter 
w'ill show no deflection. But 
if the cavit}'^ of the case is 
shut oil from the cavity of 
the cuff after the pressure 
in the cuff rises to, say, fiO mm. 

Hg (the capsule remains con¬ 
nected with the cuff) the 
manometer will show^ all the 
variations in the pressure 
above the pressure level in the 
cavity of the case. 

With this method it turns 
out that the variations in 
pressure in the cuff, i.c., the 
beats of the artery become 
maximal when the pressure 
in the cuff equals the mean 
arterial rather than the dia¬ 
stolic pressure, as some in¬ 
vestigators believe (Yarotsky, 

Savit.sky). The value of the 
mean pressure is more con¬ 
stant than the values of the 
systolic and the diastolic 
pressures. 
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Normal Values of Arterial Pressure in Man 

The value of the blood pressure may vary with a number of factors (see 
below). However, if the blood pressure is measured under strictly constant 
conditions this value in healthy humans turns out to be constant. During 
complete phj^sical and mental rest the normal value of the systolic blood 
pressure in a human being 20 to 40 years old may be taken as 100 to 
125 mm. Hg, the diastolic pressure—60*to 75 mm. with a pulse pressure of 
35 to 55 mm. The first two values somewhat increase with age, and in 
people 50 to 60 years old the systolic pressure is usually 120 to 140 mm. 
As to the diastolic or minimal pressure it either remains unchanged or 
even drops slightly. 

The blood pressure lowers somewhat during sleep; even in the absence 
of sleep it is lower at night than during the day (diurnal periodicity). Con¬ 
siderable muscular work, as well as any emotional stress, provoke a rise 
in blood pressure. 

The blood pressure in the arteries exerts an essential influence on the 
blood circulation. The di(Terence between the blood pressures in the be¬ 
ginning of the arterial and at the end of the venous systems depends on the 
value of the blood pressure in the large arteries, because the blood pressure 
in the venae cavae at the point of entrance into the right atrium is quite 
constant. Under normal conditions the absolute value of the blood pressure, 
therefore, determines the velocity at which the blood flows along the vas¬ 
cular system. 

Effect of changes in cardiac activity on arterial blood pressure. Any 

increase in the amount of blood pumped by the heart into the arteries per 
unit of time, everything else being equal, leads to a rise in the arterial 
blood pressure. 

If the increase in the minute volume of the heart is due to an increase 
in the stroke volume the systolic pressure rises somewhat more than the 
diastolic. If, on the other hand, the increase in the minute volume of the 
blood pumped into the arteries is a result of a faster heart rate with a lowei* 
stroke volume of the heart it is mainly the diastolic pressure that rises be¬ 
cause during the shorter period of diastole the pressure in the arteries 
drops less than during the longer period with a slower heart rate; the pulse 
pressure also drops somewhat, accordingly. 

Since the pressure in the arteries during diastole drops the slower heart 
rate, everything else being equal, must cause a drop in the diastolic pres¬ 
sure. 

Effect of changes in the arteriolar resistance on arterial blood pressure. 

If the lumen of the vascular system is constricted, which is due primarily 
to a constriction of the arterioles, but the amount of blood pumped by the 
heart has not changed, the same amount of blood now flows through the 
narrower stream as did through the wider stream before. Consequently, the 
linear rate of movement of the blood through the arterioles increases. Since 
the expenditure of energy on overcoming friction is proportional to the 
square of the velocity of the movement of liquid the flow of the blood 
through the arterioles can be accelerated only by increasing the expendi¬ 
ture of energy. Inasmuch as the energy is communicated to the blood 
only by the work of the heart it is clear that an increase in the resistance 
of the arterioles must lead to an increase in the potential energy imparted 
to the blood by the heart, this increase being responsible for the rise in 
arterial pressure. This may be accomplished only if in pumping an in- 
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variable volume of blood against greater resistance the heart contracts 
with greater force. Consequently, a constriction of the vessels, especially 
of the arterioles, everyl.hing else being equal, leads to an increase in the 
arterial pressure. 

With a constiiction of the arteriolar lumen and a concomitant increase 
in the resistance to the arteriolar blood flow the diastolic pro.ssure shows 
a particularly sharp rise. The systolic pressure also rises, however, because 
an increase in the resistance to the flow of blood in the arterioles leads to 
an increase in the work of the heart. 

The most appreciable changes in arterial resistance are due to alterations 
in the arteriolar lumen of the abdominal organs and—to a lesser extent— 
of the skin. A considerable dilatation of the small arteries in the abdom¬ 
inal cavity suffices to cause a sharp drop in the arterial blood pressun? 
(to and loss mm. Hg) which cannot be equalized either by an increase 
in the work of tlie heart or by a constriction of vessels in other organs. 
A rise in I’osistance in the arterioles of the abdominal cavity leads, con¬ 
trariwise, to a sharp rise in llu' blood pressure, up to 200 and more mm. Hg. 
This is explained by the fact that with a dilatation of the artei'ioles in 
the abdominal cavity a laige amount of blood (up to 3 4 of its total amount) 
flows into the abdominal organs (into their arterioles, capillaries and 
veins). 

Effect of changes in the amount of blood on the blood pressure. An 

inci'ease in the amenml of blood circulating in the vascular system raises 
the blood pressur e because, everything else being e>qual, an inci*ease in the 
mass of blejod me)ved by tlie* he^art always leads to an acceleratiern erf its 
flerw and, conse^quemlly, to an inerrease in the i-esistanco to the blood flow. 
A doci-ease in the amount of blood circulating in the vascular system, 
twerything else being e^qual, causes a drop in the blererd pi-essui-e. 

Effect of the size of the lumen of capillaries and veins on arterial blood 
pressure. The^ re.'sistance to the) blood flow in the capillaries and veins is 
relatively low compar ed with that in the arterioles. The effect of the varia¬ 
tions in the size of the) lumen of these vascular- r egions on the^ value of the 
blood pr*cssure is delermine'd not so much by the ensuing changes in the 
general resistance to the blood flow as by the altered conditions for the 
return of the blood to the hear t. A cernsidc'i-able dilatation erf the vascular 
channe'l in the capillar ies and veins leads to considerable congestiern in 
them. The flow erf blererd to the heart de:)cr’eases and the blexrd pre)ssure drops 
as in a decr ease in the mass of blood. On the contr ary, a constriction of the 
capillaries and veins over a lar ge body area leads to a flow of the blood 
away from them into the large veins and thence ter the heai’t. The work 
of the latter increases and the arter ial pre)ssure, everything else being 
equal, rises until the flow erf the blood to the heart decreases to its former- 
value. 

Effect of the viscosity of the blood on blood pressure. The merre viscous 
the blood, the higher its friction against the walls of a vessel and, conse¬ 
quently, the greater the r esistance offered to its flow in the vessels. Every¬ 
thing else being equal, an increa.se in the viscosity of the blood must lead to a 
rise in the arterial blood pressure. The blood becomes more viscous as the 
amount of erythrocytes per unit of its volume increases. Changes in the 
viscosity of the blood play a subordinate role among the factors determin¬ 
ing the blood pressure because normally the viscosity of the blood does not 
alter significantly. In certain pathological states the increased viscosity of 
the blood may be of gi’eat importance. 
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Variations in Arterial Blood Pressure 


The curve of the record of arterial blood pressure shows (Figs. 46 and 51) 
that in addition to the variations in pulse pressure (waiws of the first order) 
there are also variations connected with respiration (leaves of the second 
order). The blood pressure somewhat rises with each inspiration and drops 

a little with each expira¬ 
tion. There are several 
reasons for these respira¬ 
tory waves on the blood 
pressure curve: an in¬ 
creased blood flow to the 
heart during an inspira¬ 
tion, a concomitant accel¬ 
eration of the heart and 
also the fact that the 
stimulation of the res¬ 
piratory centre (Chap¬ 
ter 22) affects the inner¬ 
vation of the vessels caus¬ 
ing a slight constriction 
of the arterioles. 

Very large respiratory 
waves are sometimes 
noted on the blood pres¬ 
sure curve. Such waves 
(Traube-Hering curves) 
are observed during ab¬ 
normally slow respiration 
and are conditioned by 
the rare ‘‘explosions” of 
the strong excitation in 
the respiratory centre. 

The blood pressure 
curve (see Figs. 46 and 51) 
not infrequently shows 
slow waves each taking in 
a period of several res¬ 
piratory movements and, 
consequently, not directly 
connected with respira- 
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tion (they are called 
waves of the third order or Meyer s waves). They are, no doubt, dependent on 
changes in the nervous centres which influence the width of the vascular 
channel. These waves arise when insufficient blood flows to the cerebrum 
and during increases in intracranial pressure, but may also be due to func¬ 
tional changes in the cerebral cortex. 


Blood Flow and Blood Pressure in the Veins 

The blood can flow only from a region of higher pressure to a region of 
lower pressure. The pressure in the “beginning” of the venous system near 
the capillaries varies between 80 and 200 mm. H 2 O. 
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The pressure in the veins is measured by the same manometers as in the 
arteries, but because of the low value of the venous pressure use is ordi¬ 
narily made of a manometer filled with water rather than mercury. The 
venous pressure is easily measured in man directly by connecting a mano¬ 
meter through tubes filled with a fluid to a needle inserted through the 
skin into a superficial vein, usually the ulnar. 

A small but still positive pressui'e in the^ beginning of the venous system 
is due to the remainder of the driving force communicated to the blood 
by the work of the heart and not spent on overcoming friction in the 
arterioles and capillaries. This force is called ins a tergo (driving force) and 
is an important factor in the flow of the blood along the veins! 

The second factor, which facilitates the flow of blood to the heart, is the 
negative pressure in the thoracic cavity exerted on the blood through the 
thin venous walls and partly through the thin wall of the right atrium. The 
reasons for this phenomenon will be considered in the study of respiration. 
Suffice it to say, meanwhile, that the pressure in the veins of the thoracic 
cavity is 4 to 7 mm. Hg lower than atmo.spheric during an inspiration and 
3 to 5 mm. Hg below atmospheric during an expiration. Because of this the 
difference in pressures between the beginning of the venous system and 
the point where the venae cavae enter the ht>art increases and facilitates 
the flow of the venous blood to the heart. 

The third factor, which influences the flow of blood to the heart, is the 
activity of the skeletal muscles. Harvey was one of the first to observe that 
the contractions of skeletal muscles compressed the thin-walled veins 
running in-between the muscles. Under the circumstances the pressure in 
the veins rises and, since the venous valves do not let the blood flow to¬ 
wards the capillaries, any local rise in the venous pressure due to compres¬ 
sion by the contracting skeletal muscles aids in driving the blood towards 
the heart (muscular pump). However, the skeletal musculature influences 
the circulation only when the muscular contractions alternate with 
relaxations because only then do the veins alternately fill and empty. 
That is why in walking, for example, the conditions for the flow of the 
blood from the muscles to the heart are much more favourable than in 
standing. 

The pressure exerted by the diaphragm on the abdominal organs in res¬ 
piration is of certain importance to the venous blood flow. During an in¬ 
spiration the diaphragm lowers and presses on the organs of the abdominal 
cavity; at this time the blood is pre?ssed out of the abdominal organs into 
the region of the portal vein and from the system of the latter into the 
vena cava. 

The drop in the absolute value of the pressure in the veins of the tho¬ 
racic cavity which occurs during an inspiration al.so aids in increasing the 
flow of blood to the heart. 

The walls of all the vessels located below the heart when the body is in 
a vertical position are affected by a hydrostatic factor—the gravity of the 
blood column. This leads to an accumulation of blood in the vessels located 
below the heart and to their distension, especially the veins which distend 
much easier than the arteries. However, the contraction of the musculature 
of the vascular walls prevents a considerable accumulation of blood in the 
venous vessels. If the vascular musculature does not regulate the circu¬ 
lation or does it inadequately when the body is in a vertical position large 
amounts of blood accumulate in the veins of the extremities and of the ab¬ 
dominal cavity. 
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The veins are extraordinarily easily distended even by a slight increase 
in the pressure of the blood that fills tl ein. Owing to this the venous system 
is a reservoir of variable capacity and is able to hold at least 2/3 of the 
blood found in the body. 

Significance of the value of venous pressure. The pressure in the medium 
caliber veins is normally 60 to 60 mm. HoO. The constancy of this value is 
important to normal circulation. A rise in venous pressure (up to 200 to 
250 mm. H 2 O in the veins of the arm) leads to a rise in the capillary pres¬ 
sure. This creates the conditions for an inci*eased penetration of fluid into 
the tissues (p. 75) which explains the frequent cases of oedema during 
rises in venous pressure. Such a rise in venous pressure occurs in certain 
diseases, for example, in tricuspid insufficiency and in weakened activity 
of the right ventricle. 

Low venous pressure (10 to 30 mm. HoO) in the region of the medium 
caliber veins leads to a decrease in the difTerence of pressures between the 
capillai'ies and the right ati'ium. Owing to this the flow of blood to the 
heart is impeded with resulting phenomena of venous congestion—ovei- 
filling of the veins with blood. 


Velocity of Blood Flow 


In addition to the blood pi*essure in the various divisions of the vascular- 
system circulation is also character*i/.ed by the velocity of the blood flow. 
A direct determination of the velocity of the blood flow in the arteries 
and veins is possible only in an experiment on an animal (Fig. 52 shows the 
apparatus which first made it possible to take such measur ements). 

In order to determine the intensity of the blood flow high frequency electric cur* 
rent is passed through a vessel. It is clear that, €iverything else being equal, the tem¬ 
perature of the blood healed by the current will rise the higher the loss blood flows 
through the vessel. By determining the temperature of the blood in the portir)n 
where the current was passed through the ves.sel it is easy to find out after a re¬ 
quired calibration of the apparatus how much blood has flown through the vessel. 
The temperature of the blood is determined here bv the deviations of the galvano¬ 
meter (thermo-electric method) and these deviations are photographed on sensitized 
paper moved by a kymograph. A record of the intensity of the blood flow is thus 
made. The negligible inertia of the apparatus makes it possible to account for tlie 
variations in the value of the blood flow during brief periods ot time, for example, 
during the various phases in the cardiac cycle. 

It is usually difficult to determine the velocity of the blood flow and the amount 
of blood flowing through a given vessel (volume velocity of the blood flow); deter¬ 
mination of the variations in the volume of an oxlremily depending on its filling 
with blood is more frequently used (p. 171/. 

The velocity of the blood flow in the capillaries can be established by 
observing in a micro.scope the velocity of the flow of an individual eryth¬ 
rocyte through a capillary. 

Circulation time refers to the time (in seconds) it takes a drop of blood 
to traverse both the systemic and the pulmonary circuits. This time is 
determined as follows: a harmlo.ss dye or radio-active isotopes are injected 
into a vein, for example, the ulnar. When the portions of the blood, con¬ 
tinuously collected from the same vein on the opposite side, show traces 
of the injected substance it means that it has travelled together with the 
blood along the vein from the point of injection to the right heart, traversed 
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the pulmonary circuit, entered the left atrium, covered the entire systemic 
circuit and reached the same vein on the opp(jsite side. 

The total time the blood requires to travel the entire circuit is taken approx¬ 
imately at 25 pulse beats (20 to 25 seconds). With an acceleration of the 
pulse it decreases correspondingly. It takes 
the blood approximately 10 to 12 "seconds to 
How through the pulmonary circuit and the 

heart (from vein to artery). | 

Injection of certain substances intf) the blood is I 

also frequently made use of for detennininR the rale I 

of the bl()f)d flow; by stimulating the receptors I 

located in the region of the division f)f the carotid 1 

artery these substances rcliexly cause a chaniie in I 

respirati()n (a deep inspiration). Here we, consc- d Rk 

quenlly, have the interval of lime Ixdwivn the 

injt'ction of Inbeline into the blood and the chauMe J m 

in respiration which includes tlie time it took the \£ M \ ^ 

blood to pass from the ulnar vein to the rif;hl heaj t, W K' 

the time of its flow through the pulmonary circuit |(| [ W 

and tile time it required to tlow from the h(*nrt If) llW I u 

the division of the carotid artery. Since the blood 

flows fast through the lai*j;*e veins and arteries this flf IIb 

method actually determines mainlj^ the velocity of Iw 

the blood flow through the pulmonary circuit. The 
u.se of this method (Teplov) has shown that it noi*- 

takes the blood an average of 12 seconds to jljjaJm 

the aforesaid distance. 9 'V W / 


Circuhition in the Capillaries 


Ki^. r»2. Ludwig's slroinuhr. 

'I'lilx' / is 111 ta(*h«‘il 1(1 pro.xiinal fioiiioii 
nf Hi‘vrrra arti'i'y ami tuI.m* ‘J to its 
distal portion. In tlic iHttiimiim oi 

Investigating the capillaries. The study of ' xia'ninrMi vrss. i v is liiini. with oil 

I . 1 • 1 • I • and vossi ‘1 .V (ol I la* siiino oapant v us 

capillaries involves microphysiological inves- wiJ.. i.iofMi 

ligation of minutesl objects. In living tissues v.-shiI v ih.- oil lontintH-ti m it 
we can study the capillaries on the surface of :;;Ji {r,;;;.';' — 
inter nal organs (kidneys, inteslincrs,mesentery, distal . nd oi anoiy. wiun viss. i :{ h 
muscles, brain, etc.) under a microscope. The iiii»‘d\v|tiiod(iuMiyoss. i / \viihi.i.M«i) 

' ,.11 1 . 1 • ,1 *1 nnivalilr friinn- -i. on whudi yi*s.so 1 s 

capillaries ol the human skin and in the nail /and;; an* fiusT.i iii-d, is lurnod so that 
bed are also easy to study; with a strong light / 1 -* i-w ......im.i.mi «itii i.ii..- a 

, 1,1. • • ami oil-i'onlaininu vi*s.sol is ronnoctiMl 

It IS not hard to discern in the microscope w.th tni.r/. si,»c r woknowrapacit.v ot 
(Fig. 53) the loops of those capillaries (capil- vi ssi Ih and niiiidMToriinn .s wo had to 
laru>;copy). The study of tissue preparations 

who.se capillaries are filled with a dye is an iimt imx iiown Uiruuuh tiio iiii-t<-r. 
important method of investigating the capil¬ 
laries. The preparations are made of tissues that were in various functional 
states before the moment of fixation (A. Krogh). 

Indirect methods are ordinarily employed in determining the value 
of the capillary blood pressure. For example, a record is made of the load 
which must be put on a glass plate placed on the nail in ordtir to turn the 
nail white which will occur when the load slightly exceeds the blood 
pressure in the capillaries. 

Properties of prccapillaries and capillaries. The length of each capillary 
does not exceed 0.2 to 4 mm. and the width, i.e., the diameter of the lumen, 
about 0.007 mm. Thus, the volume of each capillary is extraordinarily 
small, measuring millionths of a millilitre; at the rate of the blood flow 
through them corresponding to about 5 mm. per second (A. Nesterov) it 
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takes 1 mm.’* of blood several hours to flow through each capillary. The 
low rate of the blood flow through each capillary is compensated by their 
vast numbers (up to 3,000 capillaries per 1 mm.^ of active tissue). 

The true capillaries, i.e., the vessels whose walls are made of only one 
layer of endothelial cells, begin from the minutest arterioles called precap¬ 
illaries. The walls of the precapillaries, i.e., the terminal divisions of the 
arterioles, still contain a certain number of muscle fibres. 

The true capillaries form loops which begin at the precapillaries and 
enter either other precapillaries or veins. At the point where the capillary 

arises from the precapillary there is fre¬ 
quently a precapillary sphincter—a circular 
cluster of smooth-muscle fibres which 
engird the capillary and are innervated by 
sympathetic nerve fibres. Contraction of 
a precapillary sphincter may completely 
exclude the corresponding capillary from the 
blood flow. 

Various nerve endings of efferent fibres 
have been traced to the precapillary arteri¬ 
oles and to the miniature sphincters encir¬ 
cling the sites where the capillaries arise. 
Some authors deny the presence of efferent 
nerve endings in the walls of the capillaries, 
but the presence in the capillaries of endings of afferent vessels whose 
other branches terminate in the ti.ssues surrounding the capillaries has 
been very definitely established (mainly by B. Lavrentyev’s associates). 

The walls of capillaries are made of endothelial cells and of an inter¬ 
cellular cement substance which fills the entire space between these cells. 
This substance is constantly renewed by the activity of the endothelial 
cells of the capillaries, and the permeability of the capillary walls has of 
late been ascribed precisely to this intercellular connective substance of 
the capillary wall. 

It is logical to assume the existence of direct nervous influences or. the perme¬ 
ability of the capillary walls. However, there arc no experimental data confirming 
such influence as yet except the facts which testify to the existence of reflex in¬ 
fluences from the intestinal receptors on the permeability of the alveolar septum 
(p. 197) consisting of the walls of the capillaries of the pulmonary artery and the 
wall of the pulmonary alveolus. 

Contractility of capillaries. The capillaries have the ability to contract 
owing to which ihv. lumen of the capillary can be entirely occluded 
(Fig. 54), constricted or dilated. According to Krogh the resting muscle of 
the guinea-pig has only 100 lo 200 open capillaries per 1 mm.**, the others 
being closed. In a muscle which is in a state of maximal activity the 
numbtu* of open capillaries increases to 3,000 per 1 mm.^, while the sum¬ 
mary volume of all the capillaries may reach 10 per cent of the volume of 
the muscle. In the resting muscle of the frog the distance from one capil¬ 
lary to another is up lo 0.8 mm., while in active muscles this distance de¬ 
creases to 0.06 to 0.1 mm. 

It follows that the number of functioning capillaries (along which the 
blood flows) varies with the state of the tissues these capillaries nourish. 
The higher the metabolism of a tissue the more open capillaries it has and, 
consequently, the larger the surface of contact between the tissue (the tis¬ 
sue lymph, to be exact) and the blood. 



Fig. 511. Capillaries in iiuil-be<l of 
human linger. 
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Most investigators studying this question acknowledge that the capillary walls 
have the power of independent contractility. It has been demonstrated in a num¬ 
ber of cases that the size of the capillary lumen alters independently of the pressure 
changes in the arterioles which carry blood to these capillaries. Alterations in the 
capillary lumen may be observed even after tying off the artery which nourishes 
these capillaries. Besides, the closed capillaries do not open even when the pressure in the 
arteries is artificially 
raised 50 mm. above nor¬ 
mal. Wc must, therefore, 
assume that the capillary 
wall may relax indepen¬ 
dently of the value of the 
blood pressure under the 
influence of as yet un¬ 
known factors. 

Some investigators be¬ 
lieve that the capillaries 
close because of the con¬ 
traction of the adven¬ 
titious cells, the so-called 
Rouget cells, located in 
the outer wall of some 
portions of the capilla¬ 
ries; it is more probable, 
however, that by con¬ 
tracting or swelling up 
the endothelial cells may 
alter the capillary lumen 
and that the contraction 
and relaxation of the 
precapillary sphincters 
also play an essential 
part in the opening 
and closing of the capil¬ 
laries. 

The precapillaries 
are alternately rhyth¬ 
mically constricted Fig. 54. Capil]ari<»s in iMM'obral (orlex. CIokihI capillary 
and dilated, being hi cenlro (afUT H. KlosoNsky). 

mostly constricted in 

resting tissues. As the tissue metabolism increases the periods of the pre¬ 
capillary dilatation grow longer and the precapillary sphincters, until then 
ckxsed, open. The regulation of these proce.sses requires further study. 


Blood Depots 

Not all the blood of the vascular system equally participates in circu¬ 
lation. Let us examine Fig. fi5. The lop shows a lateral cul-de-sac, capable 
of considerable distention, arising from the blood vessel. It is clear that 
if the wall of this sack relaxes the sack will become' distemded and its 
cavity will hold a considerable amount of blood. This blood will be stored 
away, as it were, and will not take part in the circulation until a contrac¬ 
tion'of the wall of this storehouse brings the blood out into one of the 
vascular thoroughfares. 

The spleen as a blood depot. The vasculai- system of the spleen I'esombles 
the aforesaid system; S. Botkin, the first to describe this system, showed 
that considerable congestion may occur in it. Barcroft showed lhat 10 to 
20 per cent of the dog’s blood may be sUued in its .spleen (in man, appar- 
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ently, somewhat less—8 to 12 per cent). Such overGlling with blood leads 
to a considerable increase in the size of the spleen. If the spleen of the 
animal is brou.t»ht out under the skin or through a cut in the skin to the 
exterior the changes in the size of the spleen can be measured. 

When the smooth musculature of the spleen is relaxed the blood stays 
in its distended vessels—lacunae, but when it contracts the blood is forced 
out into the general bloodstream. The muscles of the spleen contract re- 
flexly in pain, muscular work, oxygen insufficiency and at high tempera¬ 
ture. Various agents coinciding in 
time with muscular work and pain 
cause the spleen to contract because 
of the development of conditioned 
reflexes (Bykov). 

In the spleen the functions of ablood 
d('pot are most clearly pronounced 
because the blood accumulated in its 
vessels is practically completely ex¬ 
cluded from the circulation; the blood 
deposited here mixes with the circu¬ 
lating blood so little? that even after 
30 minutes of inhaling carbon mon¬ 
oxide this blood barely contains any 
carboxyha(?moglobin. The methods of 
deytermining the amount of blood take into account only the circulating and 
not the stor(?d blood. Due to a relatively lower plasma content the numbei’ 
of erythrocytes in the stored blood is 20 to 40 per cent higher than in the 
circulating blood. 

The liver and lungs as blood depots. The liver may b(? regarded as a 
depot though the blood it contains is not excluded from the general blood 
flow. Constriction of the hepatic veins leads to a state in which more blood 
temporarily flows into the liver than out of it. The surplus is stored in the 
distending vessels of the liver. The structure of this depot is shown in 
Fig. 55 (bcittom). 

The same thing may occur in the lungs. Depending on the degree of 
dilatation the vesse'ls of the lungs, like those of the liver, may hold vary¬ 
ing amounts of blood. 

The skin as a blood depot. A certain incomplete exclusion of part of the 
blood from the general circulation is also observed in the so-called by-pass 
(Fig. 55), even less complete in the middle, during the dilatation of the 
vascular channel of the skin (see bottom of Fig. 55). By dilating the vessels 
of the subpapillary layer can also hold a considerable amount of blood (up 
to one litre). This blood is not mobile and is retained here, while the blood 
flows rapidly only through the capillaries which form a sort of “short cir¬ 
cuit.'" The arterial-venous anastomoses encountered in certain parts of the 
skin, by dilating, aid the blood which flows through the skin considerably 
to by-pass the subpapillary rete of the capillaries and the venules. The 
dilatation of these plexes, consequently, leads to a temporary exclusion 
of a considerable amount of blood from circulation in the vascular 
system. The flow of the blood into the vascular anastomoses of the skin 
of the lower extremities probably explains why the amount of the 
circulating blood decreases in many people when they assume a vertical 
position. 
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CHAPTER 16 


MECHANISMS REGULATING THE VASCULAR TONE 

Having considered the conditions determining the flow of blood through 
the different divisons of the vascular system we must examine the mech¬ 
anisms which regulate the blood pressure and the blood flow to various 
organs. This regulation (we shall not consider the changes in the work of 
the heart for a time) involves primarily the width of the dilferent divisions 
of the vasculai* channc?!, mainly the arterioles which I. S€*chenov termed 
the taps of the vascular system. 


Vascular Tone 

The lumens of all vess('ls are determined chiefly by the state of their 
smooth musculature, while those of the capillaries, probably, by the state 
of the endothelial cells and of the smooth musculature of the precapillary 
sphincters. 

In the large arterial trunks (aorta, innominate artery) the amount of 
muscular elements is small compared with the elastic tissue; in the arteries 
of a lesser diameter the thickness of the muscular layer increases in com¬ 
parison with their total thickness, while in the arterioles the muscular 
elements form the main mass of the vascular w'^all. Most of the smooth 
musculature of the vessels is formed of circular fibres. 

Smooth muscles are characterized by their capacity for sustained con¬ 
traction and tension. Sustained tension of a muscle without signs of fa¬ 
tigue is referred to as the tone of the muscle. When the tone of the smooth 
circular musculature is high the lumen of the vessels is small. Even con¬ 
siderable pressure within the vessel cannot greatly stretch the musculature 
and docs not lead to an appreciable dilatation of the vascular lumen. Con¬ 
trariwise, when the musculature has a low tone the lumen of the vessels is 
wide and a rise in the intravascular pressure dilates the vessels still more. 
Thus, the size of the arteriolar lumen is determined by the tone of the 
smooth circular musculature of the arterioles. 


Vasoconstrictor Nerve Fibres 

Sympathetic nerve fibres run to all blood vess(?ls and connect the smooth 
vascular muscles with the central nervous system. They arise from the tho¬ 
racic and upper lumbar segments of the spinal cord in its anterior roots and 
reach the cells of the sympathetic ganglia from which postganglionic fibres 
run to the vessels. 

Vasoconstrictor effect of the sympathetic nerve fibres. The impulses 
transmitted over the sympathetic nerve fibres constrict the vessel, mainly 
the arterioles, in a number of regions of the circulatory system. In 1842, 
A. Walther noted a dilatation of the vessels in the foot of the frog after 
cutting the sympathetic fibres of the sciatic nerve. It was later found that 
if the sympathetic nerve was cut in the neck the skin of the head and of 
Ihe ears grew red and warmer. When the poripher*al portion of the severed 
sympathetic nerve, in this case the portion running to the head, was stim¬ 
ulated the skin which turned red after the nerve had been cut grew pale 
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and cold. This experiment is particularly effective if we judge about blood 
filling by the colour of the white rabbit’.s ear. It was precisely in such an 
experiment on the rabbit's ear that Claude Bernard discovei'ed 11851) 

the effect of cutting and stimulat- 




.Fi^. 50. in tin rubbit ('wr; on 

right nifle wlniiv vessels an sharply clilatocl 
syinpathelio tnink is out (exporiiiM.^iit by 
(Maiiclo Heriuiid). 

influences (the fibres of the splanchnic 
It follows from these facts that the 


ing the sympathetic fibres on the 
vesjsels of mammals (Fig. 56). These 
experimtmts performed by Walther 
and Claude Bernard laid the basis 
for the theory of circulatory reg¬ 
ulation. 

If we cut the sympathetic fibres 
running to the head, to the upper 
or lower extremities or to the ab¬ 
dominal cavity (Fig. 57, left) the 
denervated vess(?ls will dilate. If we 
stimulate these nerve fibres the 
vessels will become constricted 
(P"ig. 57, right). After cutting the 
splanchnic nerve the vessels of the 
abdominal cavity dilate and the 
blood pressure drops. Stimulation 
of the splanchnic nerve produces 
a constriction of the vessels of the 
abdominal cavity which provokes 
a considerable rise in the blood 
pressure. The same effect (Fig. 58) 
is observed when stimulating the 
spinal cord in the grey matter of 
which lie the nerve cells whose 
axons (sympathetic preganglionic 
fibres) transmit the vasoconstrictor 
and other nerves), 
sympathetic ner ve fibr'es constrict 


the vessels of the skin and the vessels of the organs of the abdominal 


cavity; they are, thorefoi'o, called imsoconstrictor nerves or vasoconstrictors. 
The vasoconstrictor sy m- 
pathetic neri^e fibres pro¬ 
pagate impulses which 
increase the tonic con¬ 
traction of the circular 
musculature of most of 
the arterioles of the ab¬ 
dominal organs and of 
the .skin. 

The vessels of the upper 
extremity are innervated by Fig. 57. EfTt'et of cutting fa) and stimulating (b) the 
fibres given off by the cells dog’s cervical sympathetic norvo on amount of blood 
located in the lower cervical flowing through ono of tlic facial muscles (soo designation 

and the upper thoracic sym- “muscUr') and through parietal region of cerebral cortex, 

pathetic ganglia, the vessels iviiddln lino hIiowb bloof] pronHurc. Loft - Hymputliotio (M.*rvical trunk 
of the head are innervated biuj boon rut nt moinoiit indioatfd by arrow; right (fiiiring th« timo 
by fibres arising from the hIiowh by whitr^ reetAngli.'^) its distal portion (running cephalud) is 
cells of the cervical ganglia; stiumlntcd (after B. Klosovsky). 
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the vessels of the abdominal cavity are innervated by fibres mainly of the splanchnic 
and mesenteric ganglia; the vessels of the lower extremities receive libres of the X-XII 
thoracic and of I-JII lumbar ganglia. The sympathetic vasoconstrictor fibres run 
to the vessels of the abdominal cavity in the trunk of the splanchnic nerve, while 
to the vessels of the extremities they travel in two ways; together with the vessels 
by running in their walls and in large nerve trunks running off from the latter to 
the vessels. 


The vasoconstrictor action of the sympathetic nerve fibres is clearly 
pronounced as regards the vessels of the skin, the abdominal organs, the 
kidneys, the meninges 
and, apparently, the 
lungs. The sympathetic 
fibres do not sharply 
affect the vessels of ac¬ 
tive skeletal muscles. 

Stimulation of the sym¬ 
pathetic fibres dilates 
the vessels of the heart. 

Constriction of capilla¬ 
ries and veins is ob¬ 
served in response to the 
stimulation of the sym¬ 
pathetic nerve fibrc\s, 
but after denervation 
of the capillaries they 
show transient dilata¬ 
tion. However, little is 
known about the inner¬ 
vation of capillaries and 
veins as yet. 

Tone of vasoconstrictor 

nerves. A severance of the vasoconstrictor sympathetic fibres caus(^s the 
arterioles they innervate to dilate. It follows that they are constantly in 
a state of tonic excitation which continuously maintains the circular vas¬ 
cular musculature in a certain degree of tonic tension. The higher the 
tone of the vasoconstrictor fibres, the more constricted the ar terioles they 
innervate; the low^er their tone, the more are the arterioles dilated. 

The level of excitation of the vasoconstrictors, which is itself dependent 
on the state of the corresponding nervous centres (see below), determines 
the extent to which the arterioles—^the “taps’" of the vascular system— 
open. 



Fig. 5S. His(' iiL blood prossiiro uud const rirt ion of vessels 
in abdominal cavity in response to stimulation f>rcervic.al 
DM of spinal c(>rd below nfu^dulla (>bl(.>iigatu by 
iciioji e\4rrent (exj>erimeiit by Lutlwig and Thiry). 
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Vasodilator Nerve Fibres 

In addition to vasoconstrictor nerve fibres there are also vasodilator fibres 
whose excitation causes the vessels to dilate. Claude Bernard discovered 
their existence by showing that stimulation of the branch of the hypoglossal 
nerve which runs to the submaxillary gland—the so-called chordae tym- 
pani—caused the vessels of this gland greatly to dilate. Several times the 
usual amount of blood flows out of the veins of the salivary gland during 
the stimulation of the chordae tympani. The vessels of the gland dilate to 
such an extent and the resistance they offer to the flow of the blood drops 
so much that even the pulsations produced by the ventricular systoles are 
transmitted to the stream of the venous blood. The venous blood which 
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fl(jws from the salivary gland at this time is scarlet-red like the arterial 
blood. 

P’ol lowing the discovery of the vasodilators in the chordae tympani they 
were also discovered for the tongue vessels in the hypoglossal nerve (where 

these fibres enter from the 
chordae tympani) and in the 
pudendal nerve. There are 
vasodilator fibres or imsodi- 
laiors in most of the other- 
nerve trunks, but they are 
harder to discover there (for 
example, in the sciatic nerve) 
because the vasoconstrictor 
sympathetic fibres also i-un 
in the same trunks. During 
normal stimulation of such 
mixed nerves the vasocon¬ 
strictor effect resulting from 
the excitation of the vasocon¬ 
strictors exceeds the effect 
produced by the simultant?- 
ous excitation of the vaso¬ 
dilators. If the peripheral por¬ 
tion of a mixed nerve is stim¬ 
ulated 4 to 5 days after its 
severance only a dilatation of 
the vessels is observed; the 
vasoconstrictor fibres have 
already degenerated while the 
vasodilators are still intact. 
Dilatation of the ves.scls not 
„ disguised by the effect of the 

simultaneous excitation of the vasoconstrictors is also noted if the mixed 
nerve is stimulated by induction-current shocks (A. OstroumoV) following 
each other infrequently (at intervals of 1 to 3 .seconds). At this low fre¬ 
quency of stimulation the vasoconstrictors are not excited and only the 
vasodilators are stimulated. 

The question of the morphological nature of the vasodilator fibres, whose 
excitation causes the vascular musculature to relax and the ve.4els to 
dilate, pre.sents considerable difficulties. 

question of the vasodilator fibres of the chordae tympani and of the 
fibres of the hypoglo.s.sal and the pudendal nerves is decided simply; there it 
K the fibres of the para.sympathetic nervous system that act as vasodilators 
But this does not mean that all vasodilator fibres belong to the parasympa¬ 
thetic system and that all parasympathetic fibres dilate the vessels (the para¬ 
sympathetic fibres running to the vessels of the heart do not dilate but 
comstrict them; p. 179). 

No definite parasympathetic fibres running to the vessels of the extrem¬ 
ities, the skin and the skeletal muscles have been discovered. It has been 
found, however, that the vasodilator nerve fibres (except the vasodilators 
running to the chordae tympani and in the hypoglossal and pudendal 
neiwes) arise from the spinal cord in its dorsal roots which since the time 
of Magendie have been thought to contain only afferent nerve fibres (Law 
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of Magendie). Bayliss has furnished serious data in favour of the fact that 
this exception to the Law of Magendie is only apparent. As a matter of fact 
nerve fibres are able to propagate excitation in both dirc^ctions and to 
branch. The axon of an afferent neuron, i.e., an afferent nerve fibre, may 
divide into two branches of which one runs to the receptor and the other to 
the wall of a blood vessel. This branching of an afferent fibre was very 
clearly observed in B. Lavrentyev s preparations. The dilatation of the 
vessels which occurs when the posierior roots are stimulated may, th<?re- 
fore, b€? due to propagation of the' excitation along the axons of the sensory 
(afferent) neurons, one branch of which terminates at a rect'ptor and the 
other ends in the wall of an arteriole, a precapillary or even a capillary. 
The excitation received by a receptor may run along an aff(?rent fibre to 
the point of its division and pa.ssing to the branch, which runs to a vessel, 
be propagated from the point of division back to the periphery (antidromi-' 
cally, as it is sometimes referred to) to the musculature of the vessels. In 
such cases the smooth musculature relaxes and its tone is depressed. 

Transmission of stimulation from a receptor to an effector due to the 
propagation of excitation within the limits of the division of an axon of one 
neuron is called an axon-reflex. 

The fact that stimulation of a small portion of the skin may cause the dilatation 
of the cutaneous vessels in portions removed from the point of stimulation even 
after all the ncive trunks runniiiKi to these portions are cut is an important arRU- 
ment in favour of this point of view. However, the elloct disappears several days 
after severance of the nen-X's when the latter degenerate. 

Some investigators deny the existence of axon-reflexes. It is scarcely right to do 
so since it is hard to assume that the incontestably established (Lavrentyev) division 
of afferent fibres which terminate at effectors should be of no functional signifi¬ 
cance. At the same time there is no doubt that a number of phenomena formerly 
designated as axon-reflexes are really due to a transfer of excitation fn)m afferent 
to efferent neurons on the periphery (p. 534). 

Significance of the peripheral nerve structures in the vascular walls of the tissues 
for reactions of the vascular musculature. The tone of the vessels does not fully dis¬ 
appear when some vascular region is separated from the central nervous system (by 
severance of all the nerve fibres which run to it). A rapid rise in pressure in the 
arterial system and an injection of stimulating substances into the arteries (for 
example, a concentrated NaCl solution) cause a constriction of the vessels and lead 
to a ri.se in the blood pressure. When stimuli are applied to the arterial system a 
constriction of the vessels is observed even after the degeneration of all the nerves 
at the corresponding vascular region. Acetylcholine and novocain remove these vas¬ 
cular reactions without decrea.sing the con.striction of the vessels stimulated by 
adrenalin. It is probable that the peripheral nci-vous structures, which normally 
always function under central influences, are able after the exclusion of the latter 
to ensure a certain peripheral regulation of the vascular tone. 

Vasodilator effect of the sympathetic nerve fibres. Excitation of the sympathetic 
fibres may lead to a dilatation of the vessels of the skeletal muscles; it al.so dilates 
the vessels of the heart. Some data testify to the fact that under certain conditions the 
vessels of the abdominal organs may also dilate under the influence of excitation of 
sympathetic nerve fibres. This is confirmed by the dilatation of the vessels of internal 
organs when the splanchnic nerve is .stimulated after the introduction of certain 
poisons (ergolaminc, etc.) and by the dilatation of the abdominal vessels sometimes 
observed in response to the stimulation of the sympathetic chain in high blood 
pressure. However, the assumption that there are special vasodilator sympathetic 
fibres, which always exert only a vasodilator influence, is hardly correct. It is more 
probable that depending on the frequency and nature of the impulses of excitation 
and on the condition of the vascular musculature the same fibres may produce dif¬ 
ferent effects—contraction and relaxation of the smooth musculature of the vessels. 
This is confirmed by the experiments in which the splanchnic nerve is stimulated 
after application of ergotamine and by the drop in the blood pressure during con¬ 
tinued administration of very large doses of adrenalin, which is a sympathetic 
“mediator.” 
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The idea that the same nerve fibres mav aet differently in no way contradicts the 
fact that under usual conditions the excitation ol. the sympathetic fibres running to 
the vessels of the skin and of the abdominal organs leads to their constriction, 
whereas excilati(jn of the posterioi' root fibres (apparently afferent) dilates the vessels 
of the skin and of the skeletal muscles. Under special conditions certain sympathetic 
fibres cause a diJalation of the vessels of the internal organs as the}' usually 
dilute the vessels of the heart. 


Vasomotor Centre 

The nerve fibres, which run to the blood vessels and cause their con¬ 
striction Ol- dilatation, are but conductors of excitation which under 

normal conditions arises only 
in the central nervous sys¬ 
tem, in its so-called vaso¬ 
motor centre. The vasomotor- 
centre implies the aggregate 
of the structures of the cen¬ 
tral nervous system which 
affect the blood vessels. It in¬ 
cludes the structures of the 
central nervous system from 
the spinal cord to the cere¬ 
bral cortex which by their 
activity condition the state of 
the vascular system. 

Spinal vasoconstrictor neu¬ 
rons. The nerve cells whose 
axons form the vasoconstric¬ 
tor fibres arising from the 
spinal cord are located in the 
latei-al horns of the thoracic 
and the three upper lumbar 
segments of the spinal cord. 
These cells have been given 
the name of “spinal vasocon¬ 
strictor centres” though this 
term is acceptable only for 
purposes of abbreviation be¬ 
cause these spinal structures 
normally never function apart from the higher divisions of the central 
nervous system. 

After severance of the spinal cord in dogs in the region of the lower- 
cervical segments it is barely possible for 3 to 4 weeks to produce the 
vasoconstrictor reflexes described below. Consequently, the spinal centres 
of the vasoconstrictor fibres are normally under the constant influence of 
higher divisions of the central nervous system and must be regarded as the 
terminal link in the system of the central structures which form a single 
vasomotor centre. 

Bulbar division of the vasomotor centre. The spinal vasoconstrictor 
neurons continuously receive impulses from a definite region in the 
medulla oblongata, from a group of cells in the floor of the IV ventricle. 
This was demonstrated by the experiments performed by F. Ovsyannikov 
in K. Ludwig’s laboratory in 1873. The experiments showed that cutting the 
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spinal cord below the medulla is usually accompanied by a certain drop in 
the blood pressure (to 60 to 80 mm. Hg, and frequently even lower). After 
the spinal cord is separated from the medulla the tone of the vasoconstric¬ 
tors somewhat decreases. Cutting the brain stem above the medulla oblon¬ 
gata does not produce these changes and does not lead to a disappearance 
of the vascular reflexes which always occurs after a separation of the spinal 
cord from the medulla. Stimulation of very definite portions of the medulla 
oblongata or of the conduction paths, which run from the medulla to the 
spinal cord, causes a sharp rise in the blood pressure due to a constriction 
of the vessels (Fig. 58). It is, therefore, believed that excitation in the spinal 
vasoconstrictor centres normally always arises under the influence of exci¬ 
tation of the so-called chief 


vasomotor centre in the me¬ 
dulla oblongata. 

No investigator has as yet 
been able to keep homoio- 
therms with the cerebrum ex¬ 
tirpated above the medulla ob¬ 
longata alive for any length of 
time. Such animals live only 
a few hours (24 hours at most) 
and die of circulatory and re¬ 
spiratory disorders. We must, 
therefore, necessarily recog¬ 
nize that the bulbar division 
of the vasomotor centre (this 
designation is more appro¬ 
priate than the deep-rooted 
term “chief vasomotor 
centre’') is under the constant 
influence of higher divisions 
of the central nervous system. 

Stimulation of the portions 
of the medulla oblongata lo¬ 
cated in the immediate prox¬ 
imity of the vasoconstrictor 
centre leads to a dilatation of 
the vessels ac:companied by a 
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drop in blood pressure. This 

warrants the assertion that the vasodilator nerves have a certain tone. 

Very little is known of the role of the midbrain and the cerebellum 
in regulating the vascular tone. Considerable variations in blood 
pressure (always connected with changes in respiration) ai‘e fre¬ 
quently noted after cutting the cerebral division on the level of the red 
nuclei (decerebration, see p. 230). It has been impossible, however, thus far 
to discover the laws which govern these variations. Variations in blood 
pressure were noted in L. Orbcli s laboratory during stimulation of the 
cerebellum; it is still difficult to explain their mechanism; they may be 
connected with the influences which the cerebellum exerts on the sym¬ 
pathetic system due to its relation to the cerebral cortex. 

The diencephalon, especially the different nuclei of the hypothalamus, 
is usually regarded as the focus of the higher subcortical centres of the 
entire vegetative nervous system. Stimulation of this division of the central 
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nervous system leads to considerable variations in blood pressure. Dogs 
and cats, in which the entire cortex has been removed but the diencephalon 
retained, can live long (if well taken care of) and display rather complexly 
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coordinated cardiovascular (and respiratory) reflexes in the form of rises 
in the blood pressure and accelerated heart rate during fits of “rage” which 
they sometimes have without any apparent reason. It is probable that in 
the newborn with their relatively poorly developed cerebral cortex the struc¬ 
tures of the diencephalon 
play the main part in 
regulating the circula¬ 
tion. But as the higher- 
division of the central 
nervous system devel¬ 
ops, the influences of the 
cerebral cortex acquire 
a special significance in 
circulatory regulation. 

Stimulation of the ce¬ 
rebral cortex, as was 
long ago discovered by 
V. Danilevsky, N. Mis- 
lavsky and V. Bekhte¬ 
rev, leads to changes in 
blood pressure. 

Effect of chemical sub¬ 
stances on the vasomotor 
centre. Chemical agents 
circulating in the blood 
may affect the innerva¬ 
tion of the vessels (and 
the heart) by stimulating the chemoreceptors and by directly stimu¬ 
lating the vasomotor centre. This is revealed in the action of carbon dioxide 
on the vasoconstrictor centre (Fig. 60) discovered as early as the sixties of last 
century by N. Kovalevsky and M. Traube. Inhalation of carbon dioxide 
(and asphyxia) considerably raises the blood pressure because of the result¬ 
ing constriction of the blood vessels. This result is also retained after dener- 
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vation ol the aortic and sino-carotid zone (see below) and is observed in a 
weakened form (in an acute experiment) even after removal of the cerebrum 
including the medulla oblongata. In the latter case the rise in blood pres¬ 
sure during accumulation of carbon dioxide in the body is due to its in¬ 
fluence on the vasoconstrictor neurons of the spinal cord (as before stated, 
these neurons hardly react to the impulses from the afferent nerve fibres 
for a long time after being disconnected from the higher cimties). 

Carbon dioxide is, possibly, the only chemical compound always present in the 
body which, brought to the structures f>f the central nervous system by the blood, 
directly excites the vasoconstrictoi* centre and the centre of the vagal fibres which 
inhibit the heart. The nervous elements of these central structures are similarly 
affected by a rise in intracranial pressure. Preparations of foxghwe are pharma¬ 
cological agents which slimulate the inhibiting innervation of the heart and the 
vasoconstrictor centre. 

Oxygen deficitmcy in the blood stimulati\s the vasoconstrictoi' and vagal 
centres only reflexly by stimulating the receptors of the aortic and the 
carotid zones (p. 161) and, probably, tht‘ chemoreceptors of different tis¬ 
sues. In animals with a denervated aortic and sino-carotid zones inspiration 
of air poor in oxygen leads to a gradually developing paralysis of the vaso¬ 
constrictor centre without its excitation phase. 


Effect of Hormones and Various Metabolites on the Vessels 

The? nervous influences on the blood vessels are permanently connected 
with those exerted by certain hormones, i.e., specific chemical agents pro¬ 
duced only in definite organs. 

Effect of adrenalin on the ve.sscls. Adrenalin markedly constricts the 
arterioles and arteries of the skin, the organs of the digestive tract, the 
kidneys and the lungs, but dilates the vessels of the heart . 

The vessels of a resting skeletal muscle are apparently somewhat con¬ 
stricted under the influence of adrenalin only when it is present in the 
blood in low concentrations; in high concentrations adrenalin frequently 
causes the vessels of the muscles to dilate. During muscular work, when 
the secretion of adrenalin is increased, the vessels of the skeletal muscu¬ 
lature are not constricted under its influence, whereas the constriction of 
the vessels of the abdominal organs, which occuts under the effect of adrtm- 
alin, ensures a greater flow of blood to the muscles. 

Fig. 61 shows the effect of different doses of adrenalin on the arterial 
blood pressure. A very small amount of adrenalin is enough to cause a con¬ 
siderable rise in blood prt^ssure due mainly to the constriction of the lumen 
of the small arteries of the abdominal cavity and of the cutaneous vessels. 
The dose of adrenalin sufficient to cause a constriction of the vessels is 
approximately 0.0002 mg, per kg. of body weight (if injected directly into 
the blood). Injection of 0.5 to 1 mg. of adrenalin into the blood of man 
causes a tremendous (up to 200 to 300 mm. Hg) but very transient rise 
in blood pr essure. 

Adrenalin also constricts the capillaries, probably by acting on the pre¬ 
capillary sphincters. The veins, apparently, also become constricted as 
adrenalin enters the blood. 

During muscular rest the medulla of the adrenals secretes but very little 
adrenalin. The activity of the medulla of the adrenals, therefore, hardly 
plays any part in maintaining the tone of the arterioles at rest. During hard 
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muscular work and under so-called emotional stress the increased secretion 
of adrenalin aids in increasing the blood flow through the skeletal muscles, 
the brain and the heart because it produces a rise in the blood pressure 
hardly constricting (and perhaps even dilating) the vessels of these organs. 

The medulla of the adrenals is innervated by fibres of the splanchnic 
nerve. Stimulation of this nerve causes the adrenals to secrete adrenalin 
(Cheboksarov, 1910). 

The hormone of the posterior lobe of the hypophysis (vasopressin) pro¬ 
duces a strong constricting effect on the arterioles and the capillaries. This 
has been demonstrated by experiments on animals; the animals were in¬ 
jected a preparation of the hypophysis and the effect of this injection was 
studied on isolated arteries. However, removal of the hypophysis hardly 
affects the vessels (incidentally, vasopressin may, possibly, also be produced 
by the cells of the hypothalamus). 



Fig, fli. Kn'rct of intravoMous of diflorout ariiouiils of adn^rialin 
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The hormone of the adrenal cortex is, apparently, very important in 
maintaining the normal state and permeability of the capillaries. Twenty to 
forty hours after removal of the adrenals the capillaries dilate and retain a 
lot of blood while the pressure in the arteries drops. Injection of the hor¬ 
mone producc?d by the adrenal cortex into the blood of animals with re¬ 
moved adrenals lestoi'es their normal circulation. 

Effect on the vessels of substances produced by the kidneys. It was found 
as early as 1898 that an injection of an extract of renal tissue into the blood 
caused a constriction of the blood vessels (arterioles) and a rise in the 
arterial blood pressure. Tieg(?rstedt, who discovered this fact, proposed 
that the substance product^d with the aid of the kidneys and causing con¬ 
striction of the arterioles be named renin. This fact had attracted no atten¬ 
tion;* later it was found that a partial compression of the renal arteries 

* In the beginning of 1899 I. Pavlov also pointed out the possibility of producing 
substances, which influence the circulation, by a “damaged” kidney. 




which limited the blood flow through the kidneys, i.e., produced renal 
ischaemia, resulted in a stable rise in arterial blood pressure (hypertension). 
The rise in blood pressure is caused by a stable constriction of the arteri¬ 
oles, mainly those of the abdominal organs. 

Constriction of the vessels responsible for a sustained rise in the blood pressure 
with partial clamping of the renal arteries, is not due to a limitation of the .secretory 
function of the kidneys. In renal ischaemia the pressure may rise even when their 
secretory function is entirely unaffected, while, on the other hand, impairment of 
the secretory activity of the kidn€»ys docs not lead to a rise in the blood pressure for 
a long time. 

Compression of the renal ve.sscls, which causes a certain degree of ischaemia (in¬ 
sufficient blood supply) of the kidneys for a long time, is effected by special clamps 
placed on the renal arteries; the clamps arc fastened so as to reduce the lumen of the 
renal artery to at least half its size (Goldblatt). Renal ischaemia may cause hyper¬ 
tension both after denervation of the kidneys and of large vascular regions, but it 
docs not in any way warrant the conclusion that the central nervous system does not 
influence the production of renin and its activity under normal conditions when the 
innervation of the kidneys and the vessels is intact. 

The extracts containing the purest renin do not constrict the vessels of 
the isolated organs through which they are perfused in a physiological 
solution. Suffice it, however, to add a little blood plasma to the solutions 
containing renin to produce the typical vasoconstrictor effect. It follows 
that the plasma contains a substance in the presence of which renin is acti¬ 
vated. This substance was named renin-acthmior. Under the action of the 
renin-activator renin forms a new compound— hypertensin, Hypertensin is 
just the agent which produces the marked vasoconstrictor effect. It is ex¬ 
traordinarily active, approximating the activity of adrenalin which causes 
constriction of the vessels in a 1:10,000,000 dilution (and sometimes even 
in lower concentrations). 

Renin, renin-activator and, consequently, hypertensin, which results fn)m their 
interaction, are protein bodies or products of their hydrolysis. Renin-activator is a 
polypeptide with a molecular weight of about 2,700. 

There arc reasons to believe that the production or the increase in production of 
renin is a normal physiological reaction which occurs refiexly in response to the 
action of factom leading to a drop in the blood pressure. This is confirmed by the fact 
that after blood los.ses the blood contains more hypertensin than normally, probably 
because of an increased pa.ssage of renin from the kidneys into the blood. Production 
of renin may, thus, aid in restoring normal blood pressure when the latter is some¬ 
what lowered. 

It is not clear yet why a reduced blood flow through the kidneys in¬ 
creases the passage of renin into the blood and by virtue of this increases the 
production of hypertensin. Normal kidneys contain a special enzyme— 
hypertensinase—^which destroys renin. It is assumed that this enzyme dis¬ 
appears or becomes inactive when insuffleient blood flows through the kid¬ 
neys. Owing to this ischaemia of the kidneys leads to an increase in the 
concentration of hypertensin in the blood. This matter has not yet b(?en 
finally settled, however. 

Vasoconstrictor effects connected with renal activity. An interesting phenomenon 
pertaining to the regulation of blood pressure was discovered in dogs who were kL'pt 
alive for 20 days after removal of both kidneys. These dogs developed typical hyper¬ 
tension. This was not duo to the prc.ssurc of the substances, which are mjrmally elim- 
inatcKl with the urine, because the dog.s whose ureter ends were sewn into the 
vena cava retained a normal blood pressure almost to the very death. 

There are indications that the kidneys contain spe cial aminoxydascs which oxidize 
the amino-group of compounds that produce a vasoconstrictor eflect. 



Effect of the products of tissue metabolism on vascular tone. In addition 
to, and in connection with, the nei'vous influences reaching the vessels from 
the central nervous system and the influences of the hormones produced 
by the endocrine glands the vessels are also affected by the products of 
metabolism formed in all the tissues and organs. The compounds resulting 
from tissue metabolism dilate the blood vessels of the organs in which they 
are formed. Of these compounds the following are of special importance: 

1. All compounds of an acid nature, particularly carbonic acid, the for¬ 
mation of which loads to an increase in the concentration of H-ions in the 
tissues. 

2. IHsiamine, an amine formed from histidine under the action of a spe¬ 
cial enzyme and causing dilatation of the capillaries already in a concen¬ 
tration of 0.001 mg. per kg. of body weight. Histamine is, apparently, liber¬ 
ated during the excitation of a number of afferent nerve fibres. It is formed 
under the action of agents which injure the skin. The reddening of the skin 
due to burns, mechanical irritalion or inflammation partly results fiom 
dilatation of the capillaries produced by the influence of histamine. 

2. Acetylcholine, a chemical compound formed at the endings of the 
vasodilator nerves. Acetylcholine causes extensive dilatation of the arteri¬ 
oles and a drop in the blood pressure. 

4. A number of products of metabolism compounds of phosphorus in 
the tissues, especially, adenylic acid. 

For the significance of the production of these substances and the 
mechanism of their action see p. 175. 


CHAPTE R 17 

REFLEX REGULATION OF CIRCULATION 

Reflex Influence.s on Circulation from the Receptors 
of the Large Vessels 

Cyon and Ludwig found (in 1866) that a nervous branch containing affer¬ 
ent fibres ran alongside the vagus in the rabbit (in other animals in their 
trunks). These fibres connect the receptors located in the wall of the aortic 
arch, in the aortic bodies and under the endocardium of the left ventricle 
with the medulla oblongata. Their stimulation reflexly causes a drop in the 
arterial blood pressure (Fig. 62). The fall in the arteiial blood pressure dur¬ 
ing the stimulation of the afferent fibres running from the aorta is condi¬ 
tioned, firstly, by a slowing down of the heart rate which results from 
reflex excitation of the centre of the vagus in response to the stimulation of 
the aforesaid receptors; secondly, it is due to a dilatation of the vessels 
(especially those of the abdominal cavity), which occurs as a result of a 
reflex inhibition of the vasoconstrictor centre. 

Cyon and Ludwig named the nerve they discovered a depressor empha¬ 
sizing by this that excitation of this afferent nerve leads to a reflex drop in 
the blood pressure. The afferent fibres running from the receptors of the 
aortic arch are often also called the aortic nerve; some authors believe that 
it also has fibres whose stimulation may reflexly raise the blood pressure. 

A rise in the blood pressure in the aorta which causes a distention of its 
walls is a natural stimulus of the receptors of the aortic nerve. This disten¬ 
tion of the aortic walls acts as a mechanical stimulus on the receptors located 
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in the aortic walls and representing a typical example of interoceptors. 
They are vascular presso- or haroreceptors and, consequently, belong to 
the group of mechanoreceptors. 

Analogous receptors were discovered about 60 years after Ludwig and 
Cyon at the site where the common carotid artery divides into the external 
and internal carotid arteries (Fig. 63). 

Here in the carotid sinus {sinus caro- 
ticus) there is a complex nervous struc¬ 
ture which in addition to sensory nerve 
endings contains a number of nerve cells. 

The afferent fibres running from the 
carotid sinus are called the carotid or 
sinus nerve (it is sometimes designated as 
Hering’s nerve); the fibres enter the 
trunk of the glossopharyngeal nerve (the 
IX pair of the cranial nerves) and run 
to the medulla oblongata. 

The significance of the bar oreceptors 
of the carotid sinus is generally anal¬ 
ogous to that of the baroreceptors of the 
aortic arch. That is why reference is 
frequently made to the receptors of the 
aortic-carotid or the aortic-sino-carotid 
zone. The receptors of the carotid sinus, 
like those of the aorta, are excited by a 
rise in the blood pressure. Excitation of 
their afferent fibres reflexly lowers the 
tone of the vasoconstrictor centre and 
raises the tone of the centre of the cardiac fibres of the vagus; this 
results in a dilatation of the vessels (mainly the arterioles) and in a 
slowing down of the heart rate. According to some data the baro¬ 
receptors of the carotid sinus are 
normally capable of greater exci¬ 
tation than those of the aorta. 

In an experiment, as it was first done 
by Y. Moiseyev, it is possible to insert a 
glass tube (a cunula) into the common ca. 
rotid artery and into one of its branches, 
tying off all the other branches. By 
connecting the canula in the common 
carotid artery with a pressure reservoir in 
which the pressure of the liquid can be 
fixed on any level corresponding to the 
aims of the experiment, it is possible to 
create a dilTerenl pressure in the region 
of the carotid sinus, which is excluded 
from the general circulation but retains 
the nervous connection of its receptors 
with the central nervous system. It is 
easy to dotomnine by this method the 
effect produced on the general arterial 
pressure of the variations in pressure 
Fig. 63. Topogi*aphy of carot id sinus in man in the carotid sinus and the effect of 
(after Hey mans). various chemical substances added to 

J- .-ommon carotid artery !• 2- carotid »inua; 3 a..d the liquid perfused through the vessels 
4 —oxliomtil find carotid urtoriiis; /»•- ■ carotid OT the sinus on the receptors OI 

nerve; 0- p:loafiophoryjij;cal iiervu. the latter. In a more complicated form 
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Fig. 62. Effi'ct/ of stimulat ing central 
jMirlion of severed aortic, nerve (depres- 
.sor) by inihietion eiirn^iit on th<J rab¬ 
bit's bloufl pressure. 

.Krom top to bottom; n'cord of arti^riiil proH- 
Hurc, time iniorvalti (r> HtHfOTidu) and Htimiila- 
lion mark. 
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of the experiment the region of one or both of the carotid sinuses of the given animal 
is connected with the circulation of another animal. For this purpose the vessels of 
the sinus (with the nerves intact) of one animal are connected 
with the vessels of another animal and special precautions are taken against 

coagulation of the blood (Heymans). 

Normally when the carotid sinus is included in the circulation the bl<wd 
pressure in the carotid arteries during systole is 100 to 120 mm. Hg. If this 
pressure is created, in the perfused sinus a nearly similar blood pressure is 
established, but if the pressure in the perfused sinus is raised to 180 to 
200 mm. Hg the arterial blood pressure drops below normal. Contrariwise, 

if the pressure of the liquid passed 
through the carotid sinus is low the 
blood pressure in the arteries turns out 
abnormally high (180 to 220mm.Hg). 

We must necessarily conclude from 
these experiments that already in 
normal variations in the arterial blood 
pressure during the cardiac cycle (60 to 
120 mm. Hg) the receptors of the 
aortic arch and of the carotid sinus 
become excited and send to the cen¬ 
tral nervous system impulses which 
moderate the tone of the centre of 
the vasoconstrictor nerve fibres and 


excite the tone of the centre of the 
vagal fibres which inhibit the heart. 

The studies of bio-electric poten¬ 
tials (action currents) of the fibres of 
the aortic or carotid nerve led to the 
discovery that the lower the pressure 
in the carotid sinus, the less frequent 
the impulses of excitation arising in 
its receptors. The effect of an accelera¬ 
tion of the impulses, which run from 
the baroreceptors of the aortic arch 
and of the carotid artery to the cen¬ 
tres, is an increasing inhibition of the 
vasoconstrictor centre and a growing 
stimulation of the centre of the vagal 
fibres which inhibit the heart. 

Consequently, the higher the pressure in the aortic arch and in the 
carotid sinus, the stronger the nervous influences which reflexly lead to a 
drop in the blood pressure. 



Fig. 64. Ac^tioii ourroiits (vortical li?M?8 
in lower yuirt of A and /i) in individual 
fibre of carotid nerve dojlending on blood 
prosfluro (uyipor curv'os). 
lit i‘xpt>rirn«‘iil .*1 urtcriHl proBMim* wuh iniu.. 
ill fxporimout Ji l.'t.'i rrini. (afti^r Bronk). 


The impulses in the carotid nerve arc sharply accelerated during each systole and 
do not completely disappear during diastole; this means that already during the usual 
diastolic pressure there is a slight stimulation of the baroreceptors in the aortic-caro¬ 
tid zone, which reflexly somewhat inhibit the excitation of the vasoconstrictor centre, 
and cause a certain excitation of the centre of the vagal fibres that inhibit the heart; 
during each systole the walls of the arteries distend, stimulation of the receptors of 
the aortic-carotid zone increases and the reflex influences exerted by their impulses 
at this time grow. 


If the impulses from the baroreceptors of the aortic-carotid zone do not 
reach the central nervous system, the vasoconstrictor centre is highly 
excited, the arteries are very much constricted, the vagal tone drops, the 
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heart rate is fast and the blood pressure is abnormally high. Thus, for 
example after severance of the aortic and carotid nerves the blood pressure 
of the dog rises to 180 to 220 mm. Hg and does not return to normal for 
a long time (according to 
some data it never returns 
to normal). 

Compression of the com¬ 
mon carotid arteries, i.e., 
exclusion of the carotid 
sinuses from the circula¬ 
tion, similarly removes the 
stimulation of their recep¬ 
tors and thus produces the 
characteristic rise in the 
blood pressure as long as 
the carotid arteries are 
compressed. Contrariwise, 
in response to the rise in 
pressure in the region of 
the carotid sinus (Fig. 65), 
just as during artificial 
stimulation of the carotid 

nerve (Fig. 66), arterial pressure drops. In the first case the vessels of the 
extremities and of the abdominal cavity are reflexly constricted, in the 
second case they are dilated. 

Under normal conditions the carotid sinus is, of course, never excluded 
from the circulation and its receptors are affected by the pressure existing 
in the carotid artery at the given time: it nearly equals the pressure in the 



Fig. 66. of blood pTOssim^ rises in carotid siniis 

on artorial pressure (J) and on amount of blood (2) 
fiowiug through femoral artery (after Koin). 

i)tiriii|{ reflox drop in blood prcHHiiro roHultiii); from riHo in pri^- 
MHTo in l•H^ot.id Hinnn; vobh**!** of oxtrornity dilalo. 



Fig. 66. Record of volume of portal vein (middle curve), arterial pressure (lower 
curve) and respiration (top) in the dog during fall in arterial pressure produced 
by stimulation of right carotid nerve (by courtesy of N. Danilov). 
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aorta which influences the aortic receptors. The higher the arterial pressure 
the stronger the stimulation of the aortic and carotid receptors. Therefore, 
if the arterial pressure drops below normal the inhibiting influence reflexly 
exerted from the receptors of the aortic-carotid zone on the vasoconstric¬ 
tor centre decreases, the exciting influence exerted by these impulses on 
the nucleus of the cardiac fibres of the vagus also decreases. The result is 
an increase in the tone of the vessels and an acceleration of the heart rate, 
leading to a rise in the arterial pressure. Contrariwise, when the arterial 
pressure rises above normal the impulses from the receptors of the aortic- 
carotid zone increases, due to which the vasoconstrictor centre is inhibited 
and the vagus is excited more than during normal arterial pressure. Inhibi¬ 
tion of the vasoconstrictor centre leads to a decrease in the tone of the 
vessels, excitation of the vagal centre leads to a slowing down of the heart 
rate owing to which the arterial pressure returns to normal. 

The reflexes, which arise during pressure changes in the region of the 
carotid sinus and the aortic arch, may be characterized as reflexes which 
equalize the blood pressure; they lead to a rise in the arterial pressure if 
it is low and to its fall if it is high. 

The reflex increase in the tone of the vasoconstrictor nerves usually 
develops parallel with a decrease in the excitation of the vasodilator nerves 
(L. Fofanov and M. Chalusov, Bayliss). As the tone of the vasoconstrictors 
decreases that of the vasodilators simultaneously increases. 

With a considerable strengthening or acceleration of the stimulation of the depres¬ 
sor (aortic) or sino-carotid nerve the depressor effect disappears; it reappears as the 
stimulation is weakened or slowed down (V. Dolov). 

Thus, strong and rapid stimulation of the baroreceptors of the aortic and carotid 
zones may inhibit the reaction of the vasomotor centre to the impulses from these 
receptors; in this case there will be no compensating reflex drop in the blood pres¬ 
sure; the high blood pressure will not fall. 

The aortic-carotid zone does not contain only baroreceptors. The carotid 
body has a mass of chemoreceptors, which are stimulated by changes in 
the composition of the blood that bathes them. Carbon dioxide and 
hydrogen ions are their most important stimuli. The chemoreceptors arc 
also stimulated by a drop in the tension of the oxygen dissolved in the 
blood (p. 157). 

The receptor response to the stimulation of the chemoreceptors of the 
aortic-carotid zone is contrary to the effect produced by stimulation of the 
baroreceptors of this zone. 

An increase in the amount of carbonic acid or a decrease in the amount 
of oxygen in the blood stimulate the chemoreceptors and reflexly lead to 
a rise in the tone of the vasoconstrictors and to an increase in the activity 
of the heart. This explains the rise in blood pressure during inspiration of 
carbon dioxide in asphyxia (cessation of respiration) and in the initial stages 
of hypoxia (oxygen deficiency, p. 183). 


Receptors of the Pulmonary Circulation and of the Arteries 
of the Abdominal Cavity 

Receptors have been found not only in the aortic zone, but also in the wall of 
the pulmonary artery and its branches, in the large arteries of the abdominal 
cavity and in the venae cavae. The receptors of the pulmonary artery 
(like those of the aortic-carotid zone) are excited by a rise in arterial pres- 
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sure, in this case by a rise in pressure in the pulmonary artery. The vessels 
of the systemic circulation dilate reflexly in response to the excitation of 
the vessels of the pulmonary circuit; this leads to a drop in the blood pres¬ 
sure and, consequently, to elimination of pulmonary congestion. 

During a rise in arterial blood pressure the receptors of the large arteries 
of the abdominal cavity are also excited, which reflexly leads to equaliza¬ 
tion of the arterial pressure. 


Significance of the Reflexes from the Baroreceptors of the Large Vessels 

The reflex regulation of circulation from the baroreceptors of the aortic 
arch and of the carotid sinus (partly also of the large arteries of the 
abdominal cavity and of the pulmonary vessels) is responsible for the 
maintenance of constant arterial pressure. 

The maintenance of constancy in arterial pressure in a healthy 
unanaesthesized animal under widely difTering conditions was noted by 
I. Pavlov as early as 1879-83. 



Fig. 67. Changes in hio-<;urronts re<;orrlwi by osctillograph in cervical sympathetic; trunk 
(lower curve) and in aortic nerve (middle curve?) during variations in lirtorial prepsurcj 
(waves of third ortlcr, upjxjr cuirvi?) (?ttUHCHl by increase; in intrac;ranial pressiirp in the 

rabbit. 

During oach wavo Hliowing rinc in art<;rial prormum (Huinowhat. flat-tonod in r:iirvf‘) froquoiivy of bio>nijrr(*nts 
in aortic nerve, triinsniitting imjiuIncH from barorcc'cjjtoru of aort-ii, rises and this resuKs in roflox dnip in 
frequency of inifiulsos in vasocijnstricUir sympalhetic fibres. Arti^rial prossure ilrops, then riscB again 
because, of unceasing stimulat ion of vnso<'oiiHt.riclor centre by high tiitriicraiiial pnjssure (aru*r Smirnov 

and K. Bykov). 


Pavlov showed that while the vessels of the abdominal cavity dilated 
the cutaneous vessels were reflexly constricted. In studying the influence 
exerted on the blood pressure by cai’bon dioxide accumulating in the 
body, by bleeding and blood transfusion, Pavlov ascertained that after a 
disconnection of the vagi these influences caused much greater changes in 
the arterial pressure than noi-mally because the vagus carried impulses, 
which reflexly equalized the blood pressure. 

There are times in the life of every organism when the absence of 
compensatory mechanisms would lead to a drop in the arterial pressure 
(for example, dilatation of the abdominal vessels after eating, increased 
blood flow to the feet in a vertical position, dilatation of the vessels of the 
muscles during muscular work and of the vessels of the skin under the 
action of heat, etc.). At the same time stimulation of a considerable number 
of exteroceptors usually reflexly leads to a rise in the blood pressure. 
Whenever the blood pressure rises or drops the impulses result¬ 
ing from the variations in the stimulation of the receptors of the carotid 
and aortic zones (as well as other baroreceptors) are responsible for the 
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reflex changes in the activity of the heart and in the state of the vessels 
and, thus, create the conditions for restoration of the normal level of 
pressure. Elec trophysiological studies make it possible to record a decrease 
in the number of impulses in the sympathetic nerve during a rise in blood 
pressure, which causes an acceleration of the impulses of excitation in the 
afferent fibres of the aortic nerve; this vividly manifests the reflex inhibi¬ 
tion of the vasoconstrictor centre (Fig. 67). 

If the normal reaction of the receptors of the aortic-carotid zone and, 
especially, the functional state of the central nervous system are impaired, 
the regulation of circulation is deranged and the blood pressure easily 
deviates from the normal. 

Reflex levelling-out of blood pressure is an example of reflex regulation 
in which definite changes in physiological functions are liquidated by 

reflexes caused by the 
stimulation of recep¬ 
tors which are them¬ 
selves stimulated 
precisely by these 
changes. These phe¬ 
nomena are often des¬ 
ignated as “auto-rcgfu- 
lation.'' This empha¬ 
sizes the fact that 
the very fulfilment of 
a physiological act 
leads to the rise of 
reflexes as a result 
of which the changes 
causing the given 
reflex are eliminated. 


Reflex Influences on 
the Circulation from 
the Receptors of the 
Small Vessels and the 
Tissues 

While many authors 
believed there were 
receptors only in the 
large arteries (aorta, 
carotid, mesenteric, 
pulmonary) V. Cher¬ 
nigovsky and his 
associates (in the lab¬ 
oratory headed by 
K. Bykov), and later 
other investigators, 
showed there were baroreceptors and chemoreceptors in the vessels and 
tissues of all or nearly all tissues and organs. 

The rise in the pressure of the fluid passed through the vessels of the 
perfused internal organs which retain normal nervous connections reflexly 



Fig. 68. Diagram of exp^riinoiite for stiuly of reflex influoiices 
arising during stiinulat ion of interoceptors of internal organs 
via the blood stream. 

Cfuiultt with ufliMviit tiihi*. f J) in iiiHort*.;d irjt<i urti'ry orNphniu (6) wliiio 
rfToroiit tube (2) is iiiHertod iiita vriii. Pcrf’iiHfd f>rgan is ftul fluil from 
pniHHuro coiitaiiior (3)\ p^rfiisi d solution is oxygoiiiitod from 
and huatod to body t^^mporaturo in passing through iroU (4) iminorsod in 
warm (40 ’0) water. Nervous ncriniH;! ions tif perfused organ are ituct. 
Kymograrn records arterial pressurts volume of ijitt'stino (by zuKinm of 
plothysrnograph .>)und respiratio i (through tiiljc 7) (after V.Chernigi vsky). 
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causes a change in the total ar terial pressure (as a typical response in some 
cases a rise in the total blood pressure). As the pressure in the vessels 
of the perfused spleen rises the arterial pressure usually also rises reflexly, 
but as the pressure in the vessels of the intestines, liver and kidneys rises 
the typical reflex response is a drop in the arterial pressure. 


The receptors located 
in the small vessels 
or tissues of different 
organs are also stimu¬ 
lated by various chemi¬ 
cal stimuli. Thus, an 
addition of carbonic acid, 
lactic acid or acetyl¬ 
choline to the fluid per¬ 
fused through the ves¬ 
sels of the organs, which 
have retained nervous 
connection with the 
entire body, causes a 
rise in blood pressure 
(Fig. 69) due to the reflex 
constriction of the arte¬ 
rioles in other vascular 
regions. Consequently, 
stimulation of the inter- 
oceptors of the internal 
organs (both barorecep- 
tors and chemorecep- 
tors) reflexly causes 
mainly a constriction 
of the arterial vessels 
(chiefly the vessels of 
the abdominal cavity). 
After removal of the 
cerebrum above the me¬ 
dulla oblongata these 
reactions are less pro¬ 
nounced. 

Baroreceptors and 
chemoreceptors whose 
stimulation leads to 
reflex changes in the 
blood pressure have 
been found in the vessels 
(arterioles and capilla¬ 
ries) and in the tissues 
of all internal organs of 
the abdominal cavity, in 
the sex organs, in the 
bone marrow (Fig. 70), 
in the pericardium and, 
apparently, in all tissues. 



Fig. 69. Keflox efTwt pn^iluced f»n hlooil prasHure by 
0.000002 gr. of aentylrholiric? iiijcwtcjcl into vesst^ls ofintos- 
tirial loop isolat'd from genoral oirfulatioii. but with 
all nervous eonneelions iutac't. 

/ gt;iurral blood protwiiro (nioruury inaiioiiictt'r); JI - of 

rnovoineiitH «»f imdatiM] intimtiiu*; I II —rooord of iiumbor of dr.»j>M 
of fluid flowing out- of vohhoIh <}f porfiiMKl iiiUMiiiK'; IV —reoord of 
roRpiratioii; r---n>cordof blood pn'Hsun* mado by nu^rnbraiu? nutiio- 
meU'r; I’/ - tiim* intervaln. Bottom liiu* indicates iiijtH*tinn of tieetyl- 
eholine (after V’. (^lieriuifovsky ). 
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There are reasons to believe that the chemoreceptors are located in the tissues of 
various organs, whereas the baroreceptors lie precisely in the vascular walls or in 
their immediate proximity (they probably include the pacinian corpuscles). However, 
the chcmoreccptors are stimulated by various chemical agents circulating in the blood 
because most of them easily penetrate through the walls of the capillaries. In addi¬ 
tion, any change in tissue metabolism of each organ leads to a change in the stimu¬ 
lation of its chemoreceptors which reflexly affects the circulation. Besides, a number 

of organs have other mechanoreceptors 
which are stimulated not by changes 
in the vascular pressure but by the 
stretching and relaxation of the smooth 
musculature and ligaments of these 
organs. Such are the mechanoreceptors 
of the oesophagus, the stomach, the 
intestines, the gall- and urinary blad¬ 
ders, the peritoneum, the pericardium 
and the meninges (D. Biryukov). The 
same organs (perhaps not all of them) 
have receptors of pain stimuli. 

As the state of the body and of the 
organs in which these receptors are 
located vary the reaction caused by 
their stimulation may also change. Thus, 
for example, during a total cooling of 
the body stimulation of the interocep- 
tors of the intestine does not lead to a 
rise, but to a drop in the blood pres¬ 
sure. The reflex reaction arising from 
the intcroceptors of the female sex 
organs changes similarly during the 
various periods of the sexual cycle. 

Changes (or pathological dis¬ 
orders) in metabolism of any organ 
affect th€‘ passage of metabolites 
formed in this organ into the blood. 
This creates the conditions for stim¬ 
ulating the chemoreceptors in 
the other organs of the body. Thus, 
circulation not only ensures all the 
processes of metabolism by deliver¬ 
ing to the tissues the substances 
they consume and by removing the 
products of their metabolism; in addition to, and inseparably from this, 
circulation ensures the communication among the receptors of the various 
organs which affects the reflex regulation of circulation, respiration, etc. 

The impulses arising in the baroreceptors, chemoreceptors and mechano¬ 
receptors of the various small vessels continuously maintain (probably 
reflexly) the tone of the vasoconstrictor innervation and are at the same 
time in large measure responsible for the redistribution of the blood among 
different organs. Normally the blood is so redistributed that the arterioles 
of the vigorously functioning organs (for example, the muscles in mus¬ 
cular work, the skin at high temperature and the abdominal organs during 
the process of digestion) dilate and the capillaries open, whereas part of 
the arterioles and capillaries of the organs at rest become at the same time 
constricted or close. 

Under normal conditions the cerebral cortex generally inhibits the 
reflex influences exerted by the interoceptors on circulation. This follows 
from the fact that in the experiment after the removal of the cerebral 



Fig. 70. Effect of RtiTnulatiiig chemoroct^ptors 
of bono marrow on blood pressure (upper 
record) and on respiration (second record 
from top). 

Injection of 0.0001 ing. of nicotine (0.1 mi. solution 
dilui«Ml 1:10,000) into tihial marrow of the cut i.s 
niarkod on soeoiui lino from bottom. Bottom lino 
iiidicaloR time intervals (5 seconds) (after V. Cherni¬ 
govsky and A. Yaroshevsky). 















cortex stimulation of the interoceptors of the internal organs causes much 
greater reflex changes in the blood pressure than normally. Direct stimula¬ 
tion of the cerebral cortex by induction current usually leads to a decrease 
in the reflex reaction caused at the same time by stimulation of the inter¬ 
oceptors of the internal organs (Fig. 71). 

Depending on the various states of the cerebral cortex its inhibiting influence on 
the vascular reflexes, which arise as a result of stimulation of different groups of 
interoceptors, may manifest itself differently sometimes, apparently, being replaced 
by a stimulating influence. We may assume that a decrease in the inhibiting influence 
of the cerebral cortex on the vascular reflexes, caused by stimulation of the intero¬ 
ceptors, leads to abnormally high blood pressure (especially if the effect of the reflex 



Fig. 71. Disuppc^araiujc of niflox rosjjonaos to stimuliitioii of 
intestinal cheinorecoptors under action of rliroct current cathode 
on yuiriotal region t>f cerebral cortex. 

From iof) to liottoin; lilooc] prc'flAuro (rocordod by mercury iiiunometor), roHpi> 
ration, rocor<l of blood prortniiro by moinbranr manoniotor, mark of stimulation, 
better a indicates addition of solution of nicotine (10 to litpiid porfusod 
through vosHelH of portion of intostine retaining its nervous coniieetioiiB M'iih 
the body, ('urve I wtis reconltMl bofon* action of cathi>do on cortex, .1J —0.6 min- 
utt^s after turning on current, IJI -30 inirintes after eiwHatiou of it-s action. 
ISottom record indicates time intervals of 1 seeond (after V, (’hfrniigovKky). 


influences from the baroreceptors of the aortic and si no-carotid zone, which equalize 
the blood pressure, decreases at the .sjime time). The impulses from the interoceptors 
which arise during abnormal states of the centres may, probably, reflexly lead to a 
number of pathological, so-called local, circulatory disorders (for example, in the ex¬ 
tremities during endarteriti.s), i.c., to impairments of circulation in certain portions 
of the vascular system. 

It is as yet impossible definitely to determine the significance of the 
receptors found by morphologists in all divisions of the venous system. 

Effect of Stimulating the Exteroceptors on the Circulation 

Considerable stimulation of the exteroceptors (by light, sound, thermal 
or traumatic agents) causes reflex constriction of the vessels as the primary 
response and (though not always) acceleration of cardiac activity. Plethy- 
smographic studies of various organs (the extremities in man) shows that 
at the sudden sound oi- a strong thermal stimulation the blood pressure 
somewhat rises and the amount of the blood flowing through the extremity 
decreases (constriction of the vessels). 

Con.striction of the vessels and acceleration of the heart rate at the initial action of 
any specially applied stimuli, apparently form a component of the general orien- 
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tation reflex occurring in response to a stimulus in the external environment, which 
formerly never or rarely acted on the given organism. In people with certain portions 
of the cerebral cortex of one hemisphere diseased (hemiplegia) stimulation of the 
skin on the opposite side of the body causes a weak and invariable reaction. 

Stimulation of the exteroceptors, which in man does not lead to pain 
sensations or to variations in the heat exchange with the external environ¬ 
ment, causes, when repeated, increasingly weaker reflex changes on the 
part of the heart and the vessels (as well as of respiration). The reaction 
to a “novelty,” or what I. Pavlov designated as an orientation reflex or a 
“what is it?” reflex, is inhibited if the stimulation is repeated. If, however, 
a pain sensation arises or the skin is chilled in response to the stimulation 
of the exteroceptors the reflex constriction of the vessels and the accelera¬ 
tion of the heart rate caused by it do not decrease when the stimulation 
is repeated. A rise in blood pressure is the most characteristic reaction 
of the blood pressure to traumatic (pain) stimulation. However, under 
sustained and strong traumatic stimulation the reaction may be perverted, 
i.e., the vessels may dilate, sometimes resulting in a considerable drop 
in the blood pressure. 

In response to stimulation of the skin by cold the vessels in the chilled 
region and in the corresponding parts of the body become reflexly con¬ 
stricted. The vascular reactions manifest themselves in man most markedly 
in response to chilling (or heating) of the portions of the skin which are 
usually exposed. An enormous role is played in this case by the natural 
conditioned reflexes developed on the basis of temperature influences. 

Heating of the skin (and of the internal organs) leads to dilatation of the 
vessels. Thus, the blood flow through an arm immersed in water, heated 
to 42® C, may increase 6 to 8-fold compared with the blood flow observed 
in the skin acted upon by water, heated to 35® C. 

Stimulation of the pain receptors often leads to dilatation of the vessels 
in the part of the body where the stimulated receptors are located and to 
simultaneous constriction of the vessels in other regions of the body. This 
is the so-called Loven reflex. 

Conditioned-Reflex and Complex-Reflex Regulation of Circulation 

The mechanisms of circulatory regulation considered above are inborn 
and may also function after the removal of the cerebral cortex. But under 
normal conditions the cerebral cortex constantly regulates the activity of 



Fig. 72. Ploihysmograph. 


the circulatory system by influencing all the lower divisions of the central 
nervous system and by establishing the relations between all the functions 
of the body and the external environment. 
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In studying iwrmal circulatory regulation, especially in man« it is very 
important (in addition to studying the activity of the heart and the blood 
pressure) to record the value of the blood-filling of the extremities with 
the aid of a plethysmograph. 

If the volume of the extremity placed in the plethysmograph increases the water is 
driven into the tube connected with the latter and the air in it compresses causing the 
rubber membrane covering the cavity of a Marey capsule, which is connected with 
this tube, to bulge. If the blood flows to and from the extremity at the same rate there 
will be no variation in the volume of the extremity. But since more blood flows into 
the arteries than out of them into the arterioles during systole the volume of the 
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Fig. 73. Plcthysinographic record of arm volume. 

Upper record (A) ahowH conHtriction of vchsoIb (decreaw' in arm volume revealed by lowered 
plothysmogram) at Mound of boll previously rc’poaitHily c‘uiii})inod with action of cold and rein¬ 
forced by stimulation witli cold (iiiiirk **oold”). Lower record (li) shows dilatation of vessels 
(increase in arm voliirao revealed by rise in plethyHniogrnphic curve) at sound of motronom*? 
(M 120) previously combined several dozen times with warming the arm and reinforced by this 
warming (mark - warm water 45“ V) (after A. Itugov). 


extremity during systole increases. This is shown by the pulse variations on the plo- 
thysmographic curve. Plcthysmographic studies make it possible to record increases 
in the blood supply to the musculature during work and heating and decreases 
during cooling, respiratory variations, variations in the blood-filling of the ex¬ 
tremities, etc. 

Any stimulus coinciding with the action of an agent which causes an 
unconditioned vascular reflex becomes a conditioned stimulus causing the 
same vascular reaction. By accompanying the sound of a bell 50 to 80 times 
with the application of cold to the skin a marked constriction of the vessels 
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is attained in the experiments on the effect of the bell alone (Fig. 73, top; 
the conditioned reflex begins to appear already after the aforesaid stimuli 
are combined 10 to 15 time.s). The agent preceding heat stimulation causes 
the typical dilatation of the vessels, which characterizes their reaction to 
heat stimulation (Fig. 73, bottom). The agents combined with the 
action of a pain stimulus cause (even if combined but few times) the same 
constriction of the vessels and acceleration of the heart rate as does the 
pain stimulation which they signalize. 



Kig. 74. Suppression of effect produced on by unconditioned (imin) stimulus under 

influence of conditioned stimulus which cuiises opposite reaction of vosstds. 
on blood-fillirifi; of urin (plothysmoffraphic mourd); toplefl of boat Htiiiiiiliit.ion (mark: t' 411^-10''), 
bottom left —pain HtiniulaiUiri (mark: Oil'-10'') produced by portion of akiu by Inuit electrode.. 

Theriiiul Htiiindiiiion cauatis roflox dilatat ion of veHsels (rise in curve), pain Hlimtilatinn prorliicoH thoir 
n-Hcx conatriction (drop in curve). 7’op rtV/Af ■•■cfTcci ofcoiiditioin'd Htimiiliia (mark: lij^ht 30") rein forced 
tiM u.siia1 by acti<in of hftat (mark; t‘ 43'''-10*); 6c»f<om right —cnV'Ct of pain .sLiniuliiH (mark: f' Ii3‘’-10") 
applietJ after si}>nal of thermal Ktimiilation (light) at inorncnt when light MtimuliiK ia iiKually reiiiforcod 
hy heat. Unconditioned vascular reflex t>opuiii stimuliiH (eonst riel ion of vcsscIm) is coinplcioly Hupprossfxi 
(after A. Pshonik). Ill each illuMinition from top to hot torn: pint hyHincigriiphic rocorcl of arm volume, 
time of action of conditionorl stimulus (iuterniittont flashes of hiilb) iind time of action of niieondi- 

tioiied stimulus. 


The vascular conditioned reflexes are subject to all the laws established 
by the Pavlov school for cortical activity. Their development neces¬ 
sarily involves the cerebral cortex; in hemiplegia patients, in whom the 
haemorrhage impairs the connections of the cutaneous and motor analysers 
of the cort(?x of one hemisphere with the lower centres, the conditioned vas¬ 
cular reflexes are particularly disturbed on the side of the body opposite the 
focus of the disease. If not reinforced the vascular and cardiac conditioned 
reflexes are extinguished. They can also be inhibited by the action of extra 
stimuli (external inhibition). 



















Vascular conditioned reflexes may develop as conditioned reflexes of 
the second, third and higher orders in which a conditioned reflex is formed 
on the strength of the formerly developed conditioned reflexes rather 
than because it is reinforced by unconditioned reflexes. In man conditioned 
reflexes develop in response to verbal stimuli, words pronounced, heard 
and read (Chapter 65). Thus, if a bell is combined several times with a 
pain stimulus the words ‘T am going to ring” or showing a sign with the 
same words produces the same constriction of the vessels as does the sound 
of the bell or the pain stimulus signalized by it. People, subjected to these 
tests, later stated that such verbal stimulation sometimes produced a sensa¬ 
tion of pain. Vascular reactions to verbal stimuli were also obtained in 
response to words which directly designated the action of the uncon¬ 
ditioned stimulus; for example, a dilatation of the vessels in response to 
the words “I am turning on heat” and a constriction of the vessels in 
response to the words *T am making it cold” were regularly observed. 

Observations made' during studies of vascular conditioned reflexes show 
that their effect is often stronger than that of unconditioned stimuli. Nor¬ 
mally all vascular reactions, like the changes in cai‘diac activity, always 
bear the stamp of cortical influences and occur as complex-rejiex acts in 
which the conditioned and unconditioned nervous connections are knitted 
together. An unconditioned stimulus applied alone exerts a weaker influ¬ 
ence on circulation than the same unconditioned reflex combined with its 
usual signals. It is precisely for this reason that the vascular reaction in 
response to exposing th(! trunk to the action of the wind, i.e., portions of 
the skin usually covered by clothes, is negligible, whereas the same ex¬ 
posure of the skin of the face to the wind (to an even weaker wind) is 
accompanied by a marked constriction of the vessels characteristic of the 
cooling effect usually produced by the action of the wind on man. 

Since the influence.s of conditioned stimuli on the circulatory system domirAate the 
conditioned reflex is reproduced even when an unconditioned stimulus, which in itself 
should pnxluce a contrary effect, acts at the .same time. Thus, if during the action 
of light transformed into a signal of heat stimulation by accompanying (reinforcing) 
it wdth heat we apply a pain stimulus (not very strong) instead of the heat the 
former does not produce the usual effect; dilatation of the vessels produced by the 
conditioned stimulus (light) continues, w^hile constriction of the vessels characteristic 
of the pain stimulation does not lake place. 

It has been found that a verbal signal may also exert a stronger influence on the 
cardiovascular sy.stem than does an unconditioned stimulus. Thus, for example, if we 
apply a pain stimulus (not a very strong one, of course) at the words “I am turning 
on heat” we observe a dilatation of the vessels rather than their constriction despite 
the “unconditioned” action of the injurious agent. Under the circumstances the people 
studied experienced a sensation of the heat stimulation in accordance with the cor¬ 
tical signal of the second signal system (Chapter 65) rather than with the actual 
pain stimulus. 

In people with a diseased cortex of one cerebral hemisphere (hemiplegia), 
as well as with functional disorders of the cerebral cortex, for example, 
due to starvation or stimulation, which upset the normal balance between 
excitation and inhibition (Chapter 61), the reaction of the vascular system 
to unconditioned stimuli changes: the reactions of the vessels to cold, pain 
and heat stimuli markedly decrease and become uniform. This also shows 
the great influence of cortical stimuli on the normal activity of the vas¬ 
cular system. 

In fatigue, caused by physical or mental work, the vascular conditioned reflexes 
markedly weaken and sometimes even become distorted. In the latter case the agents 
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constantly reinforced by, say, stimulation -viih cold may dilate rather than constrict 
the vessels. In fatigue the unconditioned vascular reflexes to heat and cold also 
change. The reflexes are weaker. This probably explains why it is so easy to catch 
cold when a tired body is exposed to the action of cold. 

The cerebral cortex continuously influences the activity of all the lower central 
structures. This is manifest, in particular, in the constant inhibition of the excitation 
in the nuclei of the vagus by the cerebral cortex (A. Smirnov) and in the inhibition 
of the reflexes produced by stimulation of the interoceptors (p. 169); owing to this the 
changes in the activity of the cerebral cortex also affect the vascular S 3 ^tem when the 
given changes are produced by signals which are not directly connected with the 
activity of the heart and of the vessels. 

Normally the impulses from most of our interoceptors, including the receptors of 
the heart and the vessels, do not produce any definite sensations (for example, when 
a weak, barely felt mustard plaster is applied). They may, however, form temporary 
connections with the action of various agents of the external environment. Because 
of this a number of agents of the outside world acting simultaneously with certain 
stimuli of the interoceptors produce conditioned-reflex changes in the work of the 
internal organs (including the activity of the cardiovascular system) and influence the 
circulation. Here a continuous development of natural conditioned reflexes takes 
place. Thus, food stimuli combine with the stimuli of the interoceptors in the diges¬ 
tive tract and its vessels, which reflexly conditions an increased blood flow to the 
organs of the abdominal cavity. The odour and consumption of food are, therefore, 
necessary factors in the circulatory changes characteristic of digestion. The stimuli of 
the extcroceptors connected with the act of working similarly combine with the vas¬ 
cular, c*hrdiac and respiratory reflexes, which arise during stimulation of the receptors 
of the musculature, etc. 

Changes in iiVS activity of the cerebral cortex may lead to pathological 
disorders of circulation. Suffice it to change in the experiment the nature 
of the reinforcement of the conditioned stimuli, for example, to replace 
the heat, which reinforces the effect of the bell, by cold, i.e., an agent 
which exerts a contrary reflex influence, to make the conditioned stimuli, 
whose action on the vessels is inhibited, produce negative vascular reflexes 
and the positive vascular reflexes to disappear. In this case wave-like varia¬ 
tions in the blood-filling of the extreimty appear depending on the varia¬ 
tions in the excitation of the vasomotor centre and corresponding to the 
waves of arterial pressure of the third order. 


CHAPTER 18 

CIRCULATORY CHANGES IN VARIOUS STATES OF THE BODY 
Interrelation of All Changes in the Circulatory System 

Circulation supplies the tissues with nutritive substances and oxygen 
and removes the waste products (carbon dioxide and other substances) 
from the tissues. Any sustained increase in the activity of an organ is pos¬ 
sible only if the blood flow to it is increased. If the circulation of an organ 
is impaired this organ can no longer function normally. 

Thus, if the coronary vessels are affected the blood supply to the heart proves 
inadequate and cardiac activity is impaired. If the blood supply to the heart is not 
very much deranged the weakening in the work of the heart hardly manifests itself 
during muscular rest but clearly comes to the fore during muscular activity; even 
negligible muscular work produces a strong and protracted acceleration of the pulse, 
dyspnoea and pain in the region of the heart. The origin and significance of these 
symptoms are treated in detail in a course of pathological physiology. 

Dilatation of the vascular channel in a small portion of the vascular 
system hardly influences circulation as a whole. Dilatation of the vessels 
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in a large v^cular region would immediately lead to a drop in the arterial 
pressure and, consequently, to a slowing down of the blood flow if these 
were not simultaneously attended by a) an increase in the activity of the 
heart, b) constriction of the vessels of the organs which at this time are in 
a state of rest, and c) emergence of the blood from the blood depots. 


Effect of Muscular Work on Circulation 

A number of reflexes evoked by the stimulation of the mechanoreceptors 
of the contracting muscles (as well as their tendons and ligaments), of the 
chemoreceptors of the muscular tissue and, probably, of the baroreceptors 
of the muscular vessels represent the inborn mechanism of circulatory 
regulation during muscular activity. These reflexes increase cardiac 
activity (the tone of the vagal fibres which inhibit the heart decreases and 
that of the cardiac accelerators increases). At the same time there is a 
reflex increase in the exci¬ 
tation of the vasomotor 
centre and an increased 
production of a number of 
metabolites (adenylic acid, 
acetylcholine, histamine, 

CO 2 and lactic acid). The 
increase in the concentra¬ 
tion of these substances in 
the working muscles leads 
to dilatation of the capil¬ 
laries and arterioles of these 
muscles. Meanwhile the 
excitation of the vasocon¬ 
strictor centre, which occurs 
reflexly during muscular 
activity, leads to constric¬ 
tion of the vessels only in 
the nonworking parts of 
the body, in the skin, in 
the abdominal organs and 
in the blood depots. 

During hard muscular work the concentration of lactic acid, hydrogen 
ions and carbon dioxide in the blood rises; the blood gives the muscles 
more oxygen than during rest. The change in the composition of the blood 
stimulates the chemoreceptors of the vessels and tissues distal to the 
active musculature. This gives rise to a number of new reflexes which 
alter circulation and respiration. The change in the composition of the 
blood, which bathes the central nervous system, also affects the state of 
the latter. 

During muscular work circulation is normally regulated by cortical 
stimuli which arise as a result of a number of natural conditioned reflexes 
developing from the first months of life in response to the entire pattern 
of stimuli connected with various forms of muscular activity. 

During hard muscular work the activity of the heart increases to the 
extent that its minute volume reaches 20 to 35 litres at a rate of 150 to 240 
beats per minute and a stroke volume of 150 to 180 ml. Usually the arterial 



Fig. 75. BIockI Hupply of musolo during work. 

Fruiii t-op to ciirvt^ of c* ntraciioii f>f gaRtn>i!iioTniuH 

intisflk* (ooiitractioiis protlucecl by diroct Htimulation of iiium'-lo 
by elwtrii? diHchargcH); i?urvo of blood pn^sRuro and curvfj show¬ 
ing rata of }»lood flow throug)i fomoral artery. Blood flow rate 
is indicaiod >>y figures. It is I'viduiit that the ineroaso in the 
<>oiitTHr.tion of the gnatrocneniiiiR muscle is ennnected urith the 
inert^ase in the blood flow (after Flein). 
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blood pressure does not rise sharply during muscular work because in 
addition to the constriction of the vessels of the resting organs, the increase 
in the work of the heart and the increase in the mass of the circulating 
blood, i.e., factors leading to a rise in the arterial pressure, there is an 
enormous increase in the vascular bed of the working muscles due to 
a dilatation of the arterioles and an increase in the number of open 
capillaries. 

Circulatory Reactions to Changes in the Position of the Body 

When the body is in a vertical position the blood flows by force of grav¬ 
ity to the organs of the abdominal cavity and especially to the lower extrem¬ 
ities. In healthy people the systolic blood pressure does not change or 
drops only a few mm. Hg while the diastolic pressure slightly rises. In 
changing from the horizontal position to the vertical the pulse rate always 
increases owing to which the minute volume of the heart remains constant 
despite the fact that the beat (systolic) volume somewhat decreases. Main¬ 
tenance of normal arterial blood pressure in a vertical position is possible 
because the decreased venous blood flow to the heart, which is due to the 
flow of blood to the legs, is compensated by a reflex constriction of the 
vessels of the abdominal cavity. It is probable that normally the natural 
conditioned reflexes, which arise because of the constant combination of 
the afferent impulses from the receptors of the muscles, contracting when 
the vertical position is assumed, with the reaction of the vasomotor centre 
condition the regulatory reaction (constriction of the vessels of the abdomi¬ 
nal cavity and the acceleration of the heart rate) even before the change to 
the vertical position has actually occurred. When normal activity of the 
cerebral cortex is interrupted or disturbed, for example, in anaesthesia, the 
change to the vertical position causes a considerable drop in the arterial 
blood pressure. 

Effect of Digestion and External Temperature on Circulation 

During digestion the amount of blood flowing through the organs of the 
abdominal cavity increases by 30 to 50 per cent (this flow of blood to the 
organs of the abdominal cavity is probably responsible for the certain som¬ 
nolence and desire for rest frequently noted in people after a substantial 
meal). 

Any rise in the temperature of the surrounding environment causes an 
increased blood flow to the skin (a reddening of the skin in man). When a 
large portion of the body is heated a dilatation of the cutaneous vessels 
may cause a considerable drop in the blood pressure if it is not compensated 
by a constriction of the vessels of the abdominal organs, a draining of the 
blood depots and an increased activity of the heart. 


Mechanism of Certain Circulatory Disorders 

If the arterial blood pressure falls below 70 to 80 mm. Hg the blood 
supply to the central nervous system and to the heart is deranged; a sub¬ 
stantial drop in the arterial blood pressure leads to rapid death if the reflex 
mechanisms do not equalize the pressure. 

Effect of weakened cardiac activity. A considerable slowing down of 
the heart rale (to 30 or 20 and fewer beats per minute), as well as a sub- 
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stantial weakening of the cardiac contractions, always leads to a drop in the 
arterial blood pressure. 

Losses of blood resulting in a decrease in the mass of the blood flowing 
in the circulatory system are responsible for a diminished blood flow to the 
heart and, consequently, for the fall in the blood pressure and for the 
disturbance in the nutrition of all organs, including the brain and the heart. 
If the loss of blood does not exceed 1/5 to 1/4 of the total amount of the 
blood the drop in blood pressure leads to a decrease in the stimulation of 
the receptors of the aortic-carotid zone which causes a reflex constriction 
of the vessels and a draining of the blood depots; owing to this the blood 
pressure may maintain the arterial pre.ssure on a normal levc4. Subse¬ 
quently, the fluids pass vigorously from the tissues into the blood. Dis¬ 
orders of the regulatory mechanisms greatly increase the danger of even 
small losses of blood. If the .sympathetic nervous system is removed even 
a small loss of blood leads to death because of the irresistible fall of the 
blood pressure. 

The phenomena of shock usually occur after abnormal stimulation of 
the vasoconstrictor centre and its motoneurons. This takes place during 
serious injuries always connected with stimulation of a large mass of 
receptors (for example, in crushed extremities, heavy injury to the ab¬ 
dominal cavity, considerable burn and stimulation of the receptors of the 
pleura and the nerve tracts which run in the region of the mediastinum). 
It is believed that the drop in blood pressure in shock is always 
preceded by a phase (.sometimes very brief) of reflex stimulation of the 
vasomotor centre gi'adually replaced by inhibition, probably of a parabiotic 
nature (see Chapter 50). 

The agc?nts that .stimulate the vasoconstrictor centre and alter the Roneral state 
of the central nervous system often aid in the development of shock. Such is the 
effect of cooling and of a lo.ss of blood (even a small loss). Typical shock can be pro¬ 
duced not only by intlicting an injury on an animal or by deliberately stimu*alinR a 
large number of afferent fibres (for example, by sustained electric stimulation of the 
sciatic nerves), but also by stimulating the iiiteroccptors which are stimulated during 
blood losses, i.e., by stimulation which in the beginning reflexly excites the vasocon¬ 
strictor centre. If the Joss of blood is so great that the arterial pressure is main¬ 
tained at 30 to 40 mm. Ilg for \ to 2 hours even the return of the entire exlractt^d 
blood to the body after that raises the pre.ssure only for a short time. The typical 
shock that develops is not due to any change in the conditions of haemodynamics 
caused by the loss of blood, but to the prolonged abnormal stimulation of the inter- 
oceptors and of the central nervous system, and to the insufficient blood supply to 
the higher divisions of the brain, which deranged the central innervation of the vessels. 

Tho reaction of the higher division.s of the brain to the complex of stim¬ 
uli, which cause shock, is of sp(?cial importance in the development of 
the phenomena of shock. The cells of the cerebral cortex arc, as Pavlov 
said, the most sensitive cells of the central nervous system and are, there¬ 
fore, the first to be deeply affected when acted upon by especially strong 
impulses and to alter their functions as a result of abnormal conditions 
of activity. It has been found that a drop in the efficiency of the cortical 
cells due to inadequate nourishment fosters the development of shock. 
It has been shown (and this circumstance is made use of in practice) that 
the development of protective inhibition in the cerebral cortex, caused 
by administration of hypnotics, aids in preventing shock (E. Asratyan). It 
has also been shown that an injury inflicted during anaesthesia when the 
reactions of the cerebral cortex to afferent stimuli are weaker, and an 
injury to the regions of the body whose receptors were paralyzed by novo- 
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cain (A. Vishnevsky) lead to shock much more seldom than an injury 
inflicted when the large hemispheres are in a normal state. 

Hypertension. Sustained hi^h blood pressure is called hypertension; this condition 
^ 4 radually leads to disorders of a number of functions of the body. High blood pres ¬ 
sure adds a permanent extra load to the heart, alters the conditions of metabolic 
exchange between the blood and the tissues and causes additional stimulation of the 
barorcceptors which rcflexly affects the nei-ve centres. 

The i-eason for the rise in arterial pressure in hypertension is the sustained high 
tone of the smooth musculature of the arterioles. 

Sustained high arterial pressure can be easily produced experimentally by dener¬ 
vation of the aortic and the sino-carotid zones. However, the rise in blood pressure 
after denervation of the aortic-carotid zone is partly due If) the abnormally high 
heart rate caused by elimination of the impuLses which increase the tone of the vagal 
centre. According to recent information (Chernigovsky) the sustained high arterial 
pressure produced by denen^aiion of the aortic and carotid zones disappears after 
denervation of the kidneys. Experimental hypertension can also bo produced by con¬ 
striction of the afferent vessels of the kidneys which leads to increased production 
of renin (p, 159). But in the origin of elision in man neither of these mechani.sms, 

which may lead to sustained high blood pressure, usually constitutes the primary 
factor. Many studies show that in the initial phases of hypertension no changes in 
the ii^aclion to the stimulation of the sino-carotid zone nor any increase in the cciiilent 
of renin or hypertensin in the blood are noted. 

In man hypei tension mostly occurs after a period of extraordinai ily vigorous activ¬ 
ity of the higher divisions of the brain (G. Lang) especially when combined with 
poor nutrition. It has also been established experimentally that it is possible to pro¬ 
duce a stable rise in blood pressure of animals by using “clashes” between the stimu¬ 
latory and inhibitory processes in the cerebral cortex (Chapter 63) or by repeated 
action of superstrong stimuli. Changes in the functional state of the cerebral cortex 
lead to abnormally high excitation of the vasomotor centre (naturally, including in 
the idea of the vasomotor centre also the structures of the cerebral cortex involved 
ill the regulation of the vascular tone). The abnormally strong stimulation of the 
vasoconstrictor neurons is, probably, due to a decrease in or a cessation of the in¬ 
hibitory influence, which the cerebral cortex normally e.xerts on the vasoconstrictor 
centre. The stimuli, which normally produce a depressor effect, cause a rise in blood 
pre.ssure when the central vasoconstrictor neurons are in a state of high excitability. 

As a result of an increased excitation of the central vasoconstrictor apparatus the 
arterioles of a number of vascular regions, including the vessels of the kidneys, 
become constricted. This may lead to ischaemia of the kidneys and to an increased 
production of renin ivhich together with the renin-activator of the plasma produces 
hypertensin, the vasoconstrictor substance. As a result the constriction of the vessels 
also increases under the influence of the humoral (“renal”) factor; h3’^pcrle?n.sion in¬ 
creases and becomes more stable. 

Advanced hypertension, like all .serious disorders of the circulatory system, gives 
rise to phenomena of a vicious circle when the insufficiency of circulation leads to 
an insufficient supply of blood to the brain and the entire inncrvational regulation 
(?f the heart and the vessels is impaired, w'hich in its turn results in a still greater 
impairment of circulation and further disorders of its regulation. 


CHAPTER 19 

PECULIARITIES OF CIRCULATION IN CERTAIN 
VASCULAR REGIONS 

Pulmonary Circulation 

The blood pressure in the arteries of the pulmonary circuit is 1/5 to 1/6 
that of the aorta. In the pulmonary artery it is 20 to 40 mm. Hg during 
systole and 4 to 15 mm. Hg during diastole. The mean pressure in the 
pulmonary artery is considered to be approximately 20 mm. Hg. Under 
normal conditions the blood flows through the pulmonary circuit in about 
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10 seconds. Normally the minute volume of the right heart equals the 
amount of blood flowing during th(' same period through the svstemic 
circuit. 

The lungs usually contain from G (during expiration) to 10 or 12 per 
cent (during a deep inspiration) of the total blood of the body. Since th(' 
capillaries and venules of the lungs are highly extensible the volume 
of the blood in the lungs increases when the flow of the blood to the* left 
atrium is impeded. Overfllling with blood the pulmonary ve.ssels can 
hold close to 1/5 of the total amount of the blood. This result.s in pulmo¬ 
nary congestion, in a rise in prc^ssiire in the minor circuit, especially in 
the pulmonary veins, and, (^wing to this, in a disttmtion of the left riean. 
It is accompanied by an increase in the contractions of the left ventricle 
due to which the changes are in some measure equalized. 


Coronary Circulation 

The heart is nourished by the blood which flows along the two coronary 
arteries; the left coronary artery carries about 75 to 80 per cent of the 
blood coming to the v(\ssels of the heart. The coronary arteries divide into 
smaller arteries, while the capillaries 
that ame from the latter entwine all of « ^ 

t he muscular and nervous structures of mmHg of the ventricles 

the heart. The numbei- of capillaries per 
unit of volume of the heart muscle is 
about twice the number of the capillaries 
in the skeletal muscles and inciea.ses 
during the functional hypertrophy of the 
heart. The greater part of the venous 
blood (60 to 70 per cent), which flows out 
of the capillaries, enters the right atrium 
through the coronary sinus; about 1/3 
of the blood of the venous system of the 
heart enters small veins (thebesian 
veins). 

The blood supply to the heart is pecul¬ 
iar in that during systole of the ven¬ 
tricles the flow of blood through the 
coronary arteries compressed by the 
contracting heart muscle temporarily 
decreases and less blood is, therefore, 
delivered to the heart tissues. Imme¬ 
diately following the end of the systole 
the blood supply to the heart increases 
(Fig. 76). 

The higher the pressure in the aorta, 
everything else being equal, the more 
blood flows through the coronary vessels. 

The myohaemoglobin contained in the heart muscle very easily gives 
off the oxygen with which it is combined. It is possible that during systole, 
when the flow of blood to the heart decreases, the splitting off of tlu' 
oxygen from the myohaemoglobin plays an essential part in giving off 
the oxygen to the oxidized substratum. During diastole, when the heart 
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is abundantly supplied with blood and an increased amount of oxy- 
go.n is liberated by the blood, the myohaemoglobin recombines with 
oxygen. 

The nervous regulation of the coronary vessels is singular in that here 
the sympathetic nerve fibres (the postganglionic fibres arising mainly 
from the stellate ganglion) and adrenalin usually dilate the coronary ves¬ 
sels. Stimulation of the sympathetic nerves or injection of adrenalin in¬ 
creases the coronary blood flow 2 to 3-fold. Contrar iwise, excitation of the 
imgal fibres leads to constriction of the coronary 7:>esseh. The nerve cells 
whose axons are the fibres of the vagi which inner vate the cor’onary ves¬ 
sels, arc usually, appai’cntly, in a state of cer*tain excitation (the tone of 
the vasoconstrictor neurons innervating the coronary vessels). 

The blood flowing through the coronary vessels is approximately 6 to 
10 per cent of the minute volume of the hear't. During muscular work, when 
the minute volume incr*eases 0 to 10-fold, the blood flow thi*ough the coro¬ 
nary vessels, apparently, increases less markedly, only 3 to 4-fold, but 
much more oxygen of the blood is used in the car'diac capillaries. 

The diseases of coronary circulation encountered clinically are coronary 
thrombosis (myocardial infarction) and angina pectoris (spasms of the 
coronary vessels). 

Disorders of the normal blood supply to the heart very often give rise 
to keenest pains. 


Cerebral Circulation 

When insufficiently supplied with oxygen the nervous tissue and espe¬ 
cially the cells of the higher divisions of the central nervous system cease 
functioning sooner than the cells of other organs. Compression of the ves¬ 
sels running to the human brain causes almost immediate loss of con¬ 
sciousness. A drop in the general blood pressure in the large arteries 
below 70 to 80 mm. Hg leads to an insufficient cerebral blood supply and 
to disorder's of the cerebral function. In slight anaemia of the medulla 
oblongata the vasoconstrictor centre is stimulated, and this leads to a rise 
in blood pressure and to an inci*ease in the blood flow to the brain. 

Due to the constancy in the volume of the cr'anium the cerebral vessels 
show no pulsator’y changes in the volume of the blood they contain. The 
blood flows along the cerebral vessels in a continuous stream, and the 
pulse waves in the cerebral arteries are suppressed. 

Former investigators repeatedly described cerebral “pulsations” whose rhythm 
corresponded to the rhythm of the heart-beats. The studies conducted by Klosovsky 
have shown that these pulsations arise only after trepanation of the skull, i.e., creation 
of an opening in its osseous integuments. 

Owing to the constancy in the volume of the cranium changes in the 
amount of blood contained in the cerebral vessels are possible only during 
corresponding changes either in the mass of the cerebral tissue (including 
the glia, etc.), or in the amount of the cerebrospinal fluid. If the blood 
flow to and from the brain increases to the same extent the rate of the 
blood flow to the brain may increase regardless of the total amount of 
blood which fills its vessels. Changes in the volume of the cerebrospinal 
fluid can hardly occur rapidly, and the increase in the amount of blood, 
which fills the cerebral vessels, is probably connected with a decrease in 
the volume of the cerebral tissue (including the glia and the intercellular 
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substance) produced by a change in the state of its colloids. It is, there¬ 
fore, probable that the nervous influences on the cerebral vessels tire 
closely connected with the nervous reflex influences on the cerebral 
metabolism. 

The blood is continuously redistributed iri the brain because of the dilatation of 
the arterioles and capillaries in the portions of the ccM*ebral cortex which are in a 
state of vigorous activity at the given moment and because of the simultaneous de¬ 
crease in the lumina of the vessels in the portions of the cortex, which are at this 
time in a state of comparative rest (and, probably, in the portions of the cortex which 
arc in a state of certain inhibition). B. Klosrwsky observed that stimulation of the 
vestibular apparatus led to a dilatation of the vessels of the pin mater only in 
the parietal region of the cortex which receives the impulses fi-om the stimulated re¬ 
ceptors, whereas the vessels of the membrane of the occipital zone were at this time 
somewhat constricted. Contrariwise, illumination of the eyes leads to dilatation of the 
vessels in the occipital portion of the cerebral cortex. 



PART IV 

RESPIRATION 


The process of respiration may be divided into: 

1) External (pulmonary in higher animals) respiration, i. e., all gaseous 
exchanges between an animal organism and its environment which sup¬ 
plies oxygen to the blood from the environment and eliminates carbon di¬ 
oxide from the blood. 

2) Transport of gases by the blood -oxygen from the respiratory organs 
to the tissues and carbon dioxide from the tissues to the organs of respi- 
1 ation. 

3) Internal or tissue respiration, which includes all forms of oxygen 
c onsumption by the cells and production of carbon dioxide in the cells 
as a result of the oxidative processes which lead to liberation of energy. 


CHAPTER 20 

PULMONARY RESPIRATION 
Development of Respiratory Organs 

Structure. The organs of respiration of various animals differ in structure, but all 
havt' a large surface of contact with the external environment and are abundantly 
supplied with blood vessels, which ensure gaseous exchange between the external 
environment and the blood. The significance of the skin as a surface through which 
ga.scs may be exchanged diminishes in the process of evolution because of the devel¬ 
opment of the corneal layer of epithelium which is almost impermeable to gases. 

Aquatic animals breathe through gills which are outgrowths of the body surface 
or (as in fish) of the anterior division of the gut. Insects respire through a peculiar 
system of air passages which reach all tissues. 

The entire system of gas transport by the body fluids also changes in the course of 
phylogenetic development. In the lower organisms this process is confined to transport 
of gases dissolved in the bhuni; during subsequent evolution oxygen chemically com¬ 
bines with the respiratory haemoglobin pigments. The respiratory pigment of inverte- 
brates is dissolved in the plasma; in vertebrates it is found only in the blood cor¬ 
puscles. Changes in the mf?chanism of oxygen transportation by the blood also affect 
the conditions of carbon dioxide transport. The end results of this evolutionary devel¬ 
opment of Ihe functions of the blood are, firstly, the capacity to transport consider¬ 
able amounts of gases by a restricted quantity of fluid and, secondly, the carrying 
out of all the chemical processes of gas as.similation and elimination without marked 
shifts in the physicochemical properties of the blood (hydrogen ion concentration and 
t»smolic pressure). 

In mammals the entire f?aseous exchange with the environment is ac¬ 
tually eflected through the surface of the lungs with no more than 
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1-1.5 per cent of the consumed oxygen being absorbed through the skin 
and the digestive tract. 

Anatomy of the lungs. The lungs consist of epithelial tissue, rich in 
elastic fibres, which forms a ti’emendous number of microscopic air-sacs— 
the alveoli. The very thin walls of the alveoli are surrounded by capilla¬ 
ries of the pulmonary artery. There are hundreds of millions of these 
alveoli in the lungs so that despite the negligible size of each individual 
alveolus their total surface in man is from 60 to 120 m.-. The alveolar 
cavities come in contact with the atmospheric air through the bron- 
c:hioles, bronchi, trachea and nasopharynx. 

The exchange of gases between the blood and the air occurs only in the 
alveoli and, possibly, in the It'rminal bronchioles (so-called respiratory 
bronchioles). The bronchioles, bronchi, trachea and nasopharynx are 
nothing but air passages through which the cavities of the alveoli com¬ 
municate with the atmosphere. The.se aii-carrying channels in a human 
adult have a volume of 120 to 100 ml., while the volume of air filling 
the alveoli is usually 2 to 0 litres. 


Mechanism of Lung-Volume Changes During Respiratory Movements 

Pulmonary breathing results fi-om the changes in the volume of the 
lungs conditioned by the respiratory movements of the thorax. The vol¬ 
ume of the lungs incn'ases during each inspiration owing to an enlarge¬ 
ment of the thoracic cavity produced by contractions of a number of skel¬ 
etal muscles. The pressure of the air in the lungs falls below that of 
the atmospheric air and the latter is sucked into the lungs. During an 
expiration the volume of the lungs diminishes because of a decrease in 
the size of the thoracic cavity; the air pressure in the lungs rises by 20 to 
40 mm. H 2 O above that of the atmosphere and the pulmonary air is forced 
out. 

The lungs passively follow all changes in the configuration and volume 
of the thorax. This dependence of the volume of the lungs on the size 
of the thoracic cavity is conditioned by the extensibility of the lungs and 
the anatomic relations in the thorax. 

Extensibility and elasticity of the lungs. The lungs contain a large 
amount of elastic tissue and are, therefore, very extensible and elastic. 
This can easily be observed if we compress the trachea and open the tho¬ 
rax. The lungs appear as large pink-coloured bags. With the opening of 
the trachea the lungs at once collap.se, the aii* leaves them and they now 
look like small grey structures lying on the donsal wall of the thorax. If 
air is pumped into the lungs from bellows connected with the trachea they 
will greatly distend and protrude from the open thoracic cavity. 

The lungs will always distend, like any hollow body with extensible 
walls, when the air pressure on their internal surface is higher than that 
on their external surface. In other words, distention of the lungs requires 
a difference in pressures on their inner and outer walls. This difference 
in pressures is the force necessary to overcome the resiliency of the pul¬ 
monary tissue which may be designated as the elastic pull of the lungs. 
Its value is easily determined by measuring the pressure required to dis¬ 
tend the lungs with air pumped into them by bellows. 

A T-tube connected with bellows and a manometer is inserted in the 
trachea of the animal with an open thorax. If the atmospheric pressure 
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acting on the external surface of the lungs in the open thorax is 760 mm. Hg 
we can increase the internal pressure in them, say, to 765 mm. by pumping 
air into them. The excess pressure exerted on the internal walls of the 
lungs will be the force to overcome their elastic recoil and to distend 
them. The greater the difference between the air pressure inside and out¬ 
side the lungs the more they will distend. It is clear that this difference 
between the external and internal pressure can be made to vary within 
the same limits either by increasing the internal pressure or by a propor¬ 
tional decrease of the external atmospheric pressure. 

Donders’ experiment. Donders’ experiment serves to illustrate this prin¬ 
ciple. The device consists of a glass jar whose bottom is replaced by a 

rubber membr ane. The lungs inside this 
vessel communicate with the external 
air through a tube inserted in the tra¬ 
chea, and held mainly by a stopper 
which hermetically seals the vessel 
(Fig. 77). The lungs thus communicate 
with the atmosphei’e, whereas the 
space that surrounds them does not. 
A pull on the rubber membrane of 
the vessel increases the volume of the 
latter, while the air in the space that 
surrounds the lungs rarefies and its pres¬ 
sure drops in relation to the atmosphere. 
The atmospheric pressure acts on the 
internal surface of the lungs through 
the tube inserted into the trachea. This 
results in a difference between the 
pressure of the atmosphere and that of 
the rarefied air in the space surround¬ 
ing the lungs. The difference in the 
pressure's distends the lungs when the 
bottom of the vessel in Donders’ model 
is pulled on. 

The conditions determining the changes 
in the volume of the lungs during 
the act of respiration physically resem¬ 
ble the relations imitated in Bonders’ 
experiment, since in both cases the dis¬ 
tention of the lungs depends on the' 
lowering of the pressure in the space surrounding them. It should be re¬ 
membered, however, that normally there is no air around the lungs. 

Negative pressure in the pleural cavities surrounding the lungs and its 
variations during inspiration and expiration. The lungs are in the thoracic 
cavity which is normally always hermetically sealed. The outer surface 
of the lungs is entirely invested in the visceral pleura which forms a 
single whole with the former. The inner wall of the thorax, the diaphragm 
and the organs of the mediastinum are covered with the parietal pleura. 
The pleurae are lubricated by a small amount of serous fluid which de¬ 
creases their friction during respiratory movements. Between the visceral 
and parietal pleurae there is a narrow capillary slit which is frequently 
wrongly termed the pleural cavity, but which should rather be designated 
as the interpleural slit or virtual interpleural space. 



Fig. 77. Dondors’ model (ex])l«nation 
in lext). 
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Thus, the lungs are in a hermetically sealed thorax and are surrounded 
by the pleurae with an interpleural capillary slit which does not commu¬ 
nicate with the atmosphere and does not contain any air. The almospheric 
pressure, therelore, exerts unilateral action on the inner surface of the 
lungs and presses with all its force the lungs and visceral pleura to the 
walls of the thoracic cavity covered with the parietal pleura. The atmos¬ 
pheric pressure acting in the above manner on the innei* wall of the 
lungs is scores of times as great as their elastic recoil distimded as they 
may be. Because of this, whatever the volume of the thoracic cavity, the 
lungs always fill its entire space not taken up by other organs. During 
each inspiration the contractions of the skeletal muscles in the walls of 
the thorax (external intercostals), the diaphragm and others increase the 
capacity of the thoracic cavity in the vertical, transverse and saggital 
diameters. 

During inspiration the contracting muscles of the thoracic walls pull 
the parietal pleura away from the lungs with their visceral pleura. How¬ 
ever, the pleurae cannot be separated because atmospheric pressure al¬ 
ways presses the lungs with the visceral pleura to the parietal pleura, 
i. e., to the walls of the thoracic cavity. But the pull produced by the con¬ 
traction of the muscles, which expand the thorax, leads to a fall in 
pi-essure’" in the interpleural slit. 

Here we have about the same thing that happens when we try to lift 
a half-ton weight, which lies on a platform, by an effort of our mu.scles 
that develop a pull of, say, 50 kg. (it goes without saying that the man 
lifting the weight must not stand on the scale platform). By developing 
a 50-kg. effort the man will, naturally, be unable to lift the half-ton weight, 
but at the moment this traction is applied to the weight its pressure on 
the platform of the scales will not be 500 kg., but 500 kg. minus 50 kg., 
i.e., 450 kg. 

The value of this drop in pressure is determined by the degree of dis¬ 
tention of the lungs at any particular moment in the act of respiration. 

Let us see what happens when the lungs no longer distend (after com¬ 
pletion of an inspiration) or do not contract (during the pause following 
the expiration). An elastic body is in a state of constant tension only when 
the force which stretches it is equal in magnitude, but of opposite direc¬ 
tion, to the forces of recoil which tend to contract it. Therefore, while 
the lungs do not distend and do not collapse the difference in pressures on 
their external and internal walls, i. e., the excess pressure exerted on the 
inner wall, exactly balances their elastic recoil. But the pressure exerted 
on the inner waif of the lungs through the air passages is an atmospheric 
pressure which exists at a given time and at a given point of the earth s 
surface. On the other hand, the piessure on the outer wall of the lungs is 
a pressure existing at a given period in the hermetically sealed pleural 
cavity. It follows that the pressure in the slit-like interpleural space sur¬ 
rounding the lungs corresponds to the atmospheric pressure minus the pres¬ 
sure developed by the elastic recoil of the lungs; and, contrariwise, the 
elastic recoil of the lungs corresponds to the difference between the at¬ 
mospheric pressure and the pressure existing in the interpleural slit. 


* In dealing with the corrcIation.s of the pressure in the lungs and in the inter¬ 
pleural space surrounding them it should be borne in mind that in the latter it i.s 
a pressure exerted in a liquid which fills this space and is transmitted to the visceral 
pleura. 
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The elastic recoil of the lungs can be directly measured as pressure de¬ 
veloped in the collapsing lungs when their distention ceases. The value 
of the elastic recoil in animals can be measured by opening the thoracic 
cavity and the parietal pleura and connecting the trachea with a manom- 
c'ter beforehand. In this case atmospheric pressure will act similarly on 
both the inner and outer walls of the lungs; due to their elasticity the 
lungs will collapse. If the trachea Ls stopped up the air will not be able 

to leave the lungs after the thoracic 
cavity is opened and the pressure 
developed by the elastic walls of the 
collapsing lungs is communicated to 
the manometer connected with the 
trachea. 

The deeper the inspiration, the more 
the lungs distend and the greater, 
therefore, the total elastic recoil devel¬ 
oped by their distended walls. With 
maximum inspiratory elTort the differ¬ 
ence in pressures reaches 10 to 
15 mm. Hg. 

The interpleural pressure in man 
may be measured by pleural puncture 
often used clinically in pulmonary 
and pleural diseases. A hollow needle 
connected with a manometer (Fig. 78) 
is introduced into one of the inter¬ 
costal spaces. When the point of the 
needle is in the interpleural space 
the fluid in the limb of the manome¬ 
ter connected with the needle rises. 
This proves that the pressure in ihv 
interpleural space is always lower 
than atmospheric. 

It has been established that the pressure in the interpleural space is: 

1.5 to 2 mm. Hg lower than atmospheric at the end of maximal ex¬ 
piration ; 

2 to 3 mm. Hg lower than atmospheric at the end of an ordinary ex¬ 
piration ; 

4 to 5 mm. Hg lower than atmospheric at the end of nn ordinary inspi¬ 
ration ; 

10 to 15 mm. Hg lower than atmospheric at the end of maximum in¬ 
spiration. 

If we take the atmospheric pressure at a given moment and at a given 
point of the earth's surface as zero we may conditionally designate all 
valu(\s below atmospheric pressure as negative. 

In this sense the pressure in the interpleural space is not infrequently 
designated as negative. The value of the negative pressure is the differ¬ 
ence between the atmospheric pressure at the given time and at the given 
point on the earth's surface and the pressure in the interpleural space 
surrounding the lungs. When it is said, for example, that the negative 
pressure in this space corresponds to 8 mm. Hg and the atmospheric pres¬ 
sure is, say, 752 mm., it means that the absolute value of the pressure 
between the pleurae equals 752 minus 8, i.e., 744 mm. Hg. 



Fig. 7S. Measuring negative i)ros8urr 
(solieinaiii?). 
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Negative pressure in the interpleural space during maximum expiration. 

The persistence of some distention in the lungs and, consequently, the 
presence of negative pressure in the interpleui’al space even after max¬ 
imum expiration is due to the fa(;t that during the first months of lift^ 
the walls of the thorax grow fast(?r than the lungs and, therefore, soon 
after birth the capacity of the thoracic cavity is greater even after Iht? 
deepest expiration than the volumc^ the collapsed lungs would have. The 
lungs cannot but follow the slowly occurring changes in the volume of 
the thorax duiing its growth for the same reason that, they (-annot help 
following all the changes in the capacity of the thoracic cavity during 
lespiratory movements. Through the air passages atmospheric pressure 
always presses the lungs with their visceral pleura against the parietal 
pleura, and the lungs cannot therefore move away from the chest walls 
when the volume of the thoracic cavity increases with the growth of the 
body. This is why the lungs do not fully collapse c.*ven after maximum 
f'xpiration when there is still 1 to 1.5 litres of air left in them. The pres¬ 
sure in the pleural cavity remains at 1.5 to 2 mm. Hg below atmospheric. 

Significance of negative pressure in the thoracic cavity. The thoracic 
(!avity (outside the interpU^ural space) contains part of the oesophagus, the 
heart encased in the pericardium, all the pulmonary vessels, the initial 
portion of the aorta with the branches of the vessels arising from it, the 
superior vena cava, a portion of the inferior vena cava and the vessels 
emptying into them. Acting on the parietal pleura the elastic recoil of the 
lungs is transmitted to all the organs contained in the thoracic cavity. The 
negative pressure created by this recoil of the lungs hardly affects the 
blood pressure in the arteries and in the ventricles of the heart. But recoil 
c'ssentially affects the return of the venous blood to the heart because it 
dilates the thin walls of the veins. The lower the pressure in the large 
veins of the thoracic cavity the greater the difference between the pres¬ 
sures of the blood in the capillaries and in the veins near the heart. 

Let us assume, for example, that the blood flow\s from the? capillaries 
into the veins under a pressure of 150 mm. HoO. In the large veins of the 
thoracic cavity the pressure duiing inspiration is from 60 to 80 mm. 
HoO below atmospheric; this will increase the difference between 
the blood pressure in the capillaries and that in the venae cavae from 
210 to 230 mm. HoO. With maximum inspiration the pressure in the tho¬ 
racic cavity drops even from 130 to 180 mm. HoO below atmospheric, 
which increases the difference between the pressures in the capillaries 
and the veins emptying into the heart still more. The negative pressure 
in the thoracic cavity aspirates the venous blood to the heart. 

. Subatmosphcric pressure is also communicated to the large veins near the thoracic 
cavity: the jugular vein in the lower portion of Ihe neck, the brachial vein under the 
clavicle and the .system of the vertebral veins. We can thus understand the danger 
of air bubbles being aspirated into these veins (embolism) if they are injured during 
an operation. 

Experiments o£ Muller and Valsalva. If an inspiration is attempted with 
mouth and nose closed, the chest and, consequently, the lungs expand, 
though to a lesser extent than with an ordinary inspiration of equal force. 
The pressure of the air contained in the lungs drops by 50 to 60 mm. H 2 O 
below atmospheric. The pressure in the pleural cavity, being as usual 
lower than the air pressure in the alveoli by the value of the elastic re¬ 
coil of the lungs turns out to be below atmospheric by 53 to 63 mm. H 2 O 
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(the elastic recoil of the lungs not accompanied by a passage of air into 
them during an inspiration is apprc;ximately 3 mm. because the lungs 
cannot greatly expand in this case. Thus an inspiration with the nose and 
mouth shut (Muller’s experiment) sharply reduces the pressure in the 
space surrounding the lungs. 

Contrary to Muller’s experiment that of Valsalva consists of a deep 
expiration with the nose and mouth shut. In this case the air pi*essure 
in the lungs rises from 40 to 100 mm. H 2 O above atmospheric. Though the 
pressure in the thoracic cavity remains as usual lower than that in the lungs 
it rises 38 to 98 mm. HoO above atmospheric pressure. The flow of the 
blood to the heart is impeded because the pressure at the point when' 
the venae cavae enter the atria is excessively high. The veins of the neck 
and face swell. In cardiac insufficiency the resistance developed in the 
pulmonary vessels cannot be overcome and the circulatory distuibance 
results in syncope. 


Pneumothorax 

Pneumothorax refers to the condition in which air enters the inter¬ 
pleural space through the parietal pleura following a penetrating wound 
of the thoracic (and sometimes the abdominal) cavity or because of a teai* 
in the lungs and the visceral pleura. If the interpleural space freely com¬ 
municates with the atmosphere (open pneumothorax) the pressure between 
the pleurae becomes equal to atmospheric. In this case there is no more 
diflerence between the pressures acting on the inner and outer walls of 
the lungs and the lungs inevitably collapse because of tlu'ir own elastic- 
recoil. 

Open pneumothorax can easily be observed in an animal if we widely 
open its thoracic cavity and parietal pleura. Despite the vigorous respiratory 
movements (they are apparent from the movement of the ends of thc' 
resected ribs and of the diaphragm) the lungs do not fill with air and 
remain collapsed; death from asphyxia soon ensues. 

In bilateral open pneumothorax the animal’s life can be saved only by 
artificial respiration, i.e., by forcing air into the lungs with bellows or a 
special pump. In this case the lungs are distended by raising the interpul- 
monary pressure above atmospheric by the value necessary to over¬ 
come the elastic recoil of the distending lungs. Such artificial respiration 
makes it possible to perform operations in which both sides of the thoracic- 
cavity are opened (in man the interpleural spaces do not communicate with 
one another and a one-sided, even full, pneumothorax does not lead to 
asphyxia). 

If the opening which produced the pneumothorax is closed, the air that 
entered the interpleural space is sealed off from the atmosphere and during 
inspiratory expansion of the thoracic cavity the air pressure in the inter¬ 
pleural space will diminish (only the air in this space should be sealed off 
from the atmosphere during expiratory effort). The lungs will expand again 
during inspiration, but the volume of their maximum possible distention 
will be reduced by the volume of the air remaining in the pleural cavity 
after the aperture which caused the pneumothorax is closed. The same 
decrease in the distention of the lungs occurs during inspirations in 
artificial, closed pneumothorax induced in tubercular patients for thera¬ 
peutic purposes, i.e., for reducing the respiratory excursions of the affected 
lung. In this case the air is pumped into the interpleural space through 
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a puncture in the thoracic wall and the pulmonary distention is reduced 
lo a degree corresponding to the volume of the air (or nitrogen) introduced 
into the pleuiaJ cavjty. It is clear that the lungs likewise distend less during 
inspirations it there is an accumulation of exudate or pus between the 
pleurae. 
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Mechanism of Respiratory Movements 

Pulmonary respiration is effected by the action of a number of skeletal 
muscles whose contractions change the capacity of the thoracic cavity. 

Role of the diaphragm. The diaphragm divides the thoracic and ab¬ 
dominal cavities; it has the form of a double dome pointed towards the 
lungs. 

When the muscular fibres of the diaphragm coniiact its domes descend, 
while its lateral surface moves away from the thorax (Fig. 79), the central 
tendinous part lowering but little. A plane drawn through the upper points 
of the diaphragm during expii*ation lies on the level of tlu? fourth and 
fifth ribs, while during inspiration the 
flattened diaphragmatic domes come 
down 3 to 4 cm. to the level of the 
seventh and eighth ribs. The contrac¬ 
tion of the diaphragm increases the 
volume of the thoracic cavity verti¬ 
cally, a one cm. descent of ihe dia¬ 
phragm increases the capacity of the* 
thoracic cavity by approximately 250 
to 300 ml. 

When the diaphragm descends dui- 
ing contraction it presses on the ab¬ 
dominal organs pushing them down 
and forward and making the abdom¬ 
inal wall protrude. 

The diaphragm is innervated by a pair of diaphragmatic nerves (phrenic 
nerves). The fibres forming these nerves arc axons of the nerve cells, located 
in the anterior horns of the third to fifth cervical segments of the spinal 
cord, and leaving them with the third to fifth anterior cervical spinal 
roots. 

Position of ribs and sternum in inspiration and expiration. Each rib is 
articulated with a vertebra at two points: its head articulates with the 
body of the vertebra and the tubercle with the transverse process of the? 
vertebra. During inspiration the costal arches rise and the sternum moves 
forward. In expiration the ring formed by each pair of ribs and the 
sternum slants obliquely downward. During inspiration the ribs turn some¬ 
what around the axis, which runs through the points of articulation of the 
ribs with the spine and each rib rises (Fig. 80). During this movement each 
costal arch (from the third to the seventh) rises more than the one above it. 
Because of this the sternum moves forward and somewhat upward so that 
during an inspiration the size of the thorax increases in its saggital diameter. 
At the same time each rib rotates its inferior surface slightly outward 
which also adds to the expansion of the thoracic cavity. 

During inspiration the movements of the ribs are due mainly to the 
contraction of the external intercostal muscles which run downward and 
forward from a rib above to the rib below. 


Fig. 70. PoMlioii of diaphragm during iii- 
spiruiioii and expirat ion (after orris and 
Landis). 
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Deep breathing brings into play the scalenus aniicus and most of the 
muscles of the trunk (which inclines somewliat to the back as the shoulders 
arc raised). 

Mechanism of expiration. When the conti’action of the muscles respon¬ 
sible for the inspiration ceases the muscles relax and resume the position 
they occupied before the inspiration. The diaphragm rises and the ribs 
descend. This reduces the volume of the thorax; in normal breathing 
expiration is passive and is due to the relaxation of the muscles whose 
contraction caused the inspiratory effort. 


Studic.s of the bio-olectric currents in the respiratoiT niascles have shown that the 
muscles whose contiaclion reduces the volume of the thorax (chiefly the interna 
intercostal muscles) arc in a state of weak tonic contraction during the interval 

between the respiratory movements. During 
inspiration the tension of these muscles de^ 
creases, but after the inspiration the muscles 
which lower the ribs and reduce the volume 
of the thorax resume their tone. This aids 
in the deflation of the thorax. In deep 
breathing these muscles contract strongly 
during expiration. In this case the expiration 
becomes active and as it ends the volume 
of the lungs is much smaller than in normal 
€?xpiration. A forced expiration brings into 
play a number of other muscle groups, in 
particular, the muscles of the abdominal 
w’all w^hich by their contraction press the 
abdominal viscera upward and thus help 
the ascent of the diaphragm. 

Abdominal and thoracic types of breath¬ 
ing. Under normal conditions bi-eathing 
results from the movements of both the dia¬ 
phragm and the ribs; the first mechanism 
(so-called abdominal type of breathing) is somewhat more frcxiuent in men, while costal 
respiration (so-called thoracic type of breathing) plays a relatively greater part in 
women. The type of breathing may vary with posture, fixation of the shoulder girdle 
or abdominal wall and with disease (for example, in pleurisy, pneumonia or painful 
conditions in the abdominal viscera), and may bo elTcctcd mainly by the movements 
of the diaphragm in one case or by the movements of the ribs and sternum in 
another. 



Fig. SO. Portiiioii of rib during iuspira- 
tioii (dotted lin<>) and expiruiion (con- 
tifuiouH line). 


Ventilation of various portions of the lungs. In normal respiration the 
lower two-thirds of the lungs distend most. The region where the bronchi 
and the vessels enter the lungs and the part close to the dorsal surface of 
the thorax hardly distend at all. The apices of the lungs also distend very 
little, i.e., are very poorly ventilated, in normal breathing. Plere the air is 
renewed mainly because of the change in pressure in the more mobile parts 
of the lungs. 

Not all the alveoli are involved in normal respiration simultaneously; 
some of them remain deflated. They distend during reinforced breathing 
(for example, during muscular work and under the action of rarefied air). 
This is apparent, in particular, from the fact that the capacity of the human 
lungs increases during muscular work. Thus, on a low level of activity, in 
the lungs, like in the capillaries of the vascular system, the ‘‘functional 
units” are switched on alternately. 

A record of the respiratory movements may be obtained by connecting 
either a pneumograph (Fig. 81-a) to the walls of the thoracic or abdominal 
cavities, or Marcy’s capsule to a tube encircling the thorax (Fig. 81-b). 
The movements of the thorax or the abdominal wall are registered in the 
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lormer case and the pressure changes in the air passages during inspiration 
and expiration in the latter. A pneumogram thus recorded is shown in 
Fig. 90. 

Pulmonary ventilation, i.e., the amount of air breathed in and out per 
minute,* is recorded by special gasometers. 

At rest man usually makes 14 to 1({ respij-alory movi'menls (inspirations 
and expirations) per minute, each time inspiring and expiring about: 0.4 tr> 



Fij;. 81 . 

hrft f)ni‘umo)[rrii{)h. soinowhnt. Manry's capsiilo (J) riL«*i.oiir«l on lliomoir. wall hy InpM 

(i2) HO that with iiiHjiimtioii Ktu«l nt‘ i^fipMuli* proKsi-H on iis rtilil«*r iiu:niliruri<^; prorirtiir.^ 

variations in tin* pn«;uinoi;rapli an* propa^atiui tiiroiu^h tiihn (.ij to rrfordinj:': iloviop. 
liiffht jaionniop'apl) (utimiMtitig oi' nihlit'r uround thorax. During inspiration nih 

ber liibo (J) Ktrtit<?Jics, duriii;j! (.‘xpiratitm it oontrapt-K; variationi^ in prfManrf* (»!' air (roiitainod in 
tiibo urtj rtwronjotl throii;!h T-Iii1m* ('*} by Muroy's rapsiiK* (li) (‘oiiiii'i'tod with IiiIh.*. 


0.6 litres of air. The same degree of pulmonary vtmtilation may be achieved 
with a different rate and correspondingly changed depth of breathing. At 
rest and under normal conditions the respiratory rate is never lower tiian 
8 nor higher than 20 per minute. During any appreciable increase in basal 
metabolism (consumption of oxygen and elimination of carbon dioxide) 
pulmonary ventilation also increases, with the volume of each inspiration 
and expiration increasing more than the respiratory rate. During very hard 



physical work pulmonary ventilation may rise from 90 to 120 (and more) 
litres per minute, the volume of each inspiration and expiration reaching 
2.5 to 3.5 litres (5 to 7 times the volume at rest) and the rate increasing 
from 25 to 40 times per minute (only 50 to 100 per cent). Certain patho¬ 
logical conditions of the lungs are accompanied by rapid and shallow 

* Tho cimount of inspii'cd ciir is somewhat jireator Ihnn that of the oxpiied aii 
since the volume of oxyficn consumed by the organism at muscular rest is usually 
1/6 to 1/5 larger than thij exhaled CO,; the volume of nitrogen remains the same. 
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breathing and not infrequently by a subjective sensation of asphyxia 
(dyspnoea, as observed in heart disease, pneumonia and other diseases). 

Artificial respiration. In paralysis of the respiratory muscles (paralysis 
of the respiratory centre) the lungs can be supplied with air only through 
so-called artificial respiration. In a number of cases (in different forms of 
asphyxiation, drowning, electric shock, deep anaesthesia or poisoning by 
certain gases) when respiration is paralyzed, but the heart still works, 
artificial respiration may save the life because it ensures gaseous exchange 
for the time necessary to restore the activity of the respiratory centre 
(there have been cases when normal breathing was restored after 4 to 
6 hours of artificial respiration). 

Artificial respiration consists in compressing the thorax and forcing the air out of 
the lungs. When the compression of the thorax ceases it resumes its original shape 
because of the elasticity of the tissues of its walls and atmospheric air enters the 
lungs (Fig. H2). Unlike normal breathing the inspiration in this case is passive, while 
the expiration is a result of artificial cr)mpression of the thorax. Special contrivances 
are sometimes used in artificial respiration. The latter holds particularly true in 
protracted respiratory paralysis caused by poliomyelitis, in operations connected vrith 
opening the thorax or in operations in wdiich the preparations used paralyze the 
skcletai muscles and enable the .surgeon to operate while it is fully relaxed. 


Residual, Supplemental, Tidal and Complemental Air. 

Vital Capacity of the Lungs 

Some air remains in the lungs oven after forced expiration. This is due 
to the fact that the lungs are somewhat distended even then. The air 
contained in the lungs after maximal expiration is called the residual air. 

Its volume equals 1,000 
to 1,500 ml. The volume 
of residual air increases 
with age and reaches 
2 to 2.5 litres in the 
aged people. 

The volume of air in- 
.spired and expired dur¬ 
ing ordinary respiration 
constitutes 500 ml. and 
is termed the tidal air. 

In addition to the re¬ 
sidual air the lungs usu¬ 
ally also contain the so- 
called supplemental air 
which is exhaled in 
forced expiration. The 
volume of this air meas¬ 
ures 1,500 to 1,800 ml. 
In a usual inspiration we inhale less air than the lungs can hold after 
the maximum inspiration. The amount of air one can inhale in addition 
to the tidal air during maximum inspiration is known as the complemental 
air. Its volume, like that of the supplemental air, equals 1,500 to 1,800 ml. 

The maximal volume of air that can be expired after maximal inspira¬ 
tion is referred to as the vital capacity oj the lungs (Fig. 83). It includes the 
tidal (about 0.51), complemental (about 1.5 to 1.8 lit.) and supplemental air 
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(aboiit 1.5 to 1.8 lit.). The normal vital capacity for men constitutes approxi¬ 
mately 3..) to 4 litres, .sometimes reaching 5 litres and more. For women 
llie re.spective values are somewhat lower. The tiguri' (in millimetres) 
obtained by multiplying the height (in centimetres) by 25 for men and 
by 20 for wonru'n is considorod the nf)rmaJ vital capacity. 

Athletes have a liigher vital capacity: after the age’of 40 it usually 
deert^ases. 

I ho vit«il capdcily nt Iho doorra.sc's when tlio piilnionarv (‘iipiilarii's aro lilloci 

with t)h)od because at this linK? ilie volume of the alveoli is reduced, 'rhe vital 
capacity diminisht?s in decompensated disea.ses of the iiearl. this drop I’urmin}^ in 
some measure paralloJ to that in the workin.n capacity of the patiemt. 


Role of the muscles of the bronchioles. The walls of th(' bronchioles con¬ 
tain smooth muscle libres whose contractions ccmslrict the bronchioles. 
The role of these muscles in normal Respiration is not sufficiently under¬ 
stood as yet. The dilatation of some bronchiol(\s with simultaneous con¬ 
striction of others regulates the ventilation of different parts of the lungs. 

The smooth muscles of the bronchioles are inruervated by fibres of the 
vagus wliose stimulation propagates impulses that cause the muscles to 
contract. An acute spasm of the bronchioles which leads to exti’emc? diffi¬ 
culties in breathing (bronchial asthma) is due to a strong contraction of 
the smooth muscles of the bronchioles caused by impulses propagated 
along the fibres of the vagus. The impulses transmitted along the sym¬ 
pathetic libres usually cause the bronchiole's to redax. For this reason 
the substances that stimulate the sympathetic nervous system (adrenalin) 
and those that block tht' influence of the parasympathetic nervous system 
on the effectors (atropine) often relieve the spasm of the bionchioles, and 
the attack of bronchial asthma ceases. 

Fillinjr the lungs with air in initial respiration. During the t'oeiu) period the lungs 
c’onlain no air and thc^ir collapsed alvc'oli are filled with a small amount of fluid. 
When the newborn cf)mcs into ihe world and no longer receives any oxygen from 
the mother's blood he makes the first inspiration; due to the conlraction of skeletal 
muscles the thorax expands, the air enters the lung.s and fills the distending alveoli. 
From that moment on the Jungs distend with the expansion of the thorax during 
inspiration and diminish in volume during expiration. Atmospheric pressure forces 
the lungs against the inner walls of the thoracic cavity. 

The so-calUxl “hydrostatic test," used in medicolegal practice to determine w^hether 
the baby was born dead or alive, is based on the entrance of air into the lungs during 
the initial respiration. If the lungs were ever filled with air a certain amount of it 
remains in them and these lungs do not sink when placed in water. On the other 
hand, they sink if air had never entered them. 

Weak respiratory movements ocirur even in the foetus and aspirate amniotic fluid 
into its lungs. 


Inhaled, Exhaled and Alveolar Air. Dead Space 


The composition of atmospheric air i.s extraordinarily constant; it con¬ 
tains 20.93 to 30.94 per cent oxygen, 0.03 to 0.04 per cent carbon dioxide 
and 79.02 to 79.04 per cent nitrogen and inert gases (including about 1 per 
cent argon and a negligible part of other gases). The air also always con¬ 
tains a certain amount of wati^r vapour. 

The expired air usually contains 15.5 to 18 per cent oxygen and 2.5 to 
5 per cent carbon dioxide. The exhaled air is saturated with water vapoui- 
and has a temperature of 35 to 37"C. 
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If we collect the expired air in glass containers by successive portions 
of 50 ml., the air leaving the lungs in one expiration will take up 10 to 
12 containers. An analysis of the air will show that the first 2 or 3 portions 
collected in the beginning of the expiration is of the same composition as 
that of the atmosphere. The subsequent portions contain increasingly more 
carbon dioxide and less oxygen, with the last 5 or 6 samples, i.e., the air 
leaving the lungs towards the end of (.‘xpiralion, having about 5.5 per ceni 
carbon dioxide and about 14 per cent oxygen. The difference in the com¬ 
position of the first and last portions of the exhaled air is explained by the 
fact that the exhaled air contains not only alveolar air, i,e., the air which 
filled the ali^eoli and took pari in the gaseous exchange with the blood, 
but also the air that filled the air passages (the oral and nasal cavities, the 
trachea and the bronchi). No exchange of gases between the blood and the 
air takes place through the comparatively thick walls of the air passages 
which contain relatively few capillaries. Hence, the air in the air passages 
does not lake part in the gaseous exchange and this space is called the 
dead space. The air found in it warms up and absorbs water vapour. 

The dead space has a volume of approximately 150 ml. (120 to 180 ml.). 
There are indications that during increased pulmonary ventilation the 
volume of air that does not lake part in the? gaseous exchange somewhat 
increases. The volume of the air reaching the alveoli with each inspiration 
is smaller than that of the tidal air by the volume of the dead space. It 
follows that in rapid but shallow breathing the amount of air passing 
through the pulmonary alveoli (alveolar ventilation) is smaller than in 
slower but deep respiration. Rapid but shallow breathing may, therefore, 
supply the body with insufficient oxygen. 


CHAPTER 21 

RESPIRATORY FUNCTION OF THE BLOOD AND TISSUE 

RESPIRATION 

The respiratory function of the blood consists in tiansporting oxygen 
from the alveolar air in the lungs to the tissues and carbon dioxide from 
the tissues to the alveolar air in the lungs. 


Partial Pressure of Gases in Alveolar Air and Solubility 
of Gases in the Blood 

The respiratory cycle begins with oxygen consumption and ends with 
the elimination of carbon dioxide. The gaseous exchange takes place 
between the blood and the alveolar air. 

According to Dalton’s Law the total pressure of a gas mixture equals 
tlie sum of the partial pressures of the gases composing it. The partial 
pressure of a gas in a mixture refers to the pressure the gas would exert 
if it alone occupied the volume of the whole mixture. If the total pressure 
of a gas mixture equals P mm. and the volume of the given gas corresponds 

to a the partial pressure of the gas p will be equal to p = P ’ 

The pressure of the alveolar air, if we disregard the very small variations 
at moments of inhalation and exhalation, equals atmospheric pressure (B). 
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Since the alveolar air is saturated with water vapour and the pressure of 
water vapour saturating the space it occupies at the temperature of the 
human body (37® C) corresponds to 47 mm. Hg the total pressure of the 
alveolar gases—No, and CO 2 is equal to B—47. With B equal to 760 mm. 
the total pressure of these gases will, consequently, be 713 mm. Hg. If the 
content of nitrogen equals 80.7 per cent the partial pressure of nitrogen 
(pN^) will be 713 mm. X 0.807 ~ 575 mm.; the partial pressure of oxygen 
(pOa), considering its content of 14 per cent, will be 713 mm. X 0.14=- 
~ 100 mm., while the partial pressure of carbon dioxide (PCO 2 ) contained 
in the alveolar- air in a concenti*ation of, .say, 5.5 per* cent will be approxi¬ 
mately 40 mm. 

To determine the partial pros.surc (p) of each Ra.s .separalely the compo.sition of the 
alveolar air is analy.sed. To collect the alveolar air one end of a wide and long lube 
(1.5 to 2 m.) is taken in the mouth and a deep expiration is made. The air which fills 
the part of the tube clo.scst to th(.* mouth at the end of the expiration is the alveolar 
air that is collected in a container for analysis. 

The amount of gas (in millilitres at a 760mm.llg pres.sui*e and 0®C 
temperature) dissolved in one ml. of liquid with its partial pr-essure cor¬ 
responding to one almosphci'o is designated as the coefficicmt oj solubility 
of a given gas. 

Table 5 gives figures of the solubility of gasi's. 


Table 5 

Coefficients of Gas Solubility at a Temperature of 38® 

(After Van Slyke et al.) 

< 'otiriu'U'iil. .soliitiilil y 

.S<ilv«‘nl . ... 

: i Oj I Nj 


Water. <».r.45 <(.023 0.(»13 

Blood pltisnut. U.oIO 0.021 0.012 

Whole blood . 0.470 0.023 0.013 

Krytlirocytes . 0.440 0.020 0.015 


If a gas is in contact with a liquid it di.s.solves in the liquid and after- 
some time (the thinner the layer of liquid the sooner) a state of dynamic 
equilibrium is attained: the number of par-tides of gas that enter the liquid 
from the gas medium per unit of time equals the number of particles of 
gas that go back from the liquid to the gas medium. Accor ding to Henry’s 
Law the concentration of gas in a solution which is in contact with the 
gaseous phase is proportional to the partial pressut'c of the gas over the 
solution. The greater the concentration of gas in the solution the moi-e 
of its molecules escape the solution into the gaseous medium which does 
not contain the given gas (or into a vacuum). This tendency of the ga.s to 
pass from a liquid into a gaseous phase is called the tension of gas in a 
liquid. The molecules of the dissolved gas will escape into the .space over- 
the solution until the tension of the gas in the solution equals the partial 
pressure of this gas in a closed space over it (i.e., until the number of the 
molecules leaving the solution per unit of time equals the number of 
molecules entering the solution). It follows that the tension of a gas is 
measured by the partial pressure of this gas in equilibrium with the 
solution. 
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Thu.s, the measurement of the partial gas pressure, found in a state of 
dynamic equilibrium with a solution, makes it possible to determine the 
tension of the given gas in the liquid. 

To determine the ten.sioii of a gas in a liquid we make use of lonometers. A tonom¬ 
eter is a glass vessel in which the liquid is in contacl witli a very small amount 
of air (in order that the exchange of gases between it and the liquid docs not affect 
the tension of the gas in the latter). When an equilibrium between the gas dissolved 
in the liquid and the air over it is established the mixture of the gases of this air 
is analysed and the partial pressure of the gas in the bubble over the solution gives 
the tension of the gas in this solution. 

Willi the coefficient of solubility of the gas and its tension in the liquid 
known it is easy to calculate the amount of the dissolved gas. For example, 
in 1 ml. of blood, which is in a state of equilibrium with the alveolar air at 
a temperature of 37^^^ approximately the following amounts of gases will 
be dissolved. 




n.47 :h» 

760 ' 


- O.OiMJ (ml.) 


O.. 


o.o*2:i > os 

760 


0.0020 (ml.) 


O.Ol.'l; r»7a 
76d'”' 


0.0008 (ml.) 


The figures 39, 93 and 575 are the mean values of the partial pressure 
of 1h(' re.spective gases in the alveolar air (in mm. Hg). 


DiiTusion of Gases and Their Passage Through Alveolar Walls 

The diffusion of gases from the alveolar air into the blood and back m«o’' be sche¬ 
matically regarded as occurring through a thin (approximately 4 ft thick) complex 
membrane wliich .separates the alveolar air from the circulating blood. In accordance 
with the law of diffusion the amount of oxygen (0.i) diffusing into the blood through 
this membrane per unit of lime, i.e., the total consumption of O 2 per minute, may bo 
e\pi-e.sscd by the following equation: 

(On) — K (p.i— P;). 

where P./ is partial pressure of oxygen in the alveolar air, ph is its tension in the 
blood and K is an individual constant value depending on the size of the total surface 
of the alveoli through which diffusion occurs and on the thickness and properties of 
the membrane which separates the blood from the alveolar air. If we express the 
[)ressure in mm. llg, K becomes equal to On when Pa — Vk=i mm. It follows that K 
is the total amount of (oxygen which would diffuse from the alveolar air into the blood 
per minute if the dilTeience between the partial pressure of oxygen in the alveolar 
air and the tension of oxygen in the blood flowing to the lungs were only 1 mm. Hg. 
This value of K is designated as the diffusion coefficient (it should not be confused 
with the coefficient of diffusion used in phy.sical chemistry to designate the amount 

substance diffused through a surface of 1 cm.'- per unit of time and with a concen¬ 
tration gradient equal to one). 

The diffusion coeflicient for oxygen varies considerably in different people and 
even in the .same person under different conditions, usually constituting 2.'5 to 65 ml. 
For CO:; this coefficient is much higher bccau.se of the much greater solubility of CO:- 
a.s compared with ():;. 

All gasc.s pass from regions of higher partial pressure to regions where 
their partial pressure (or tension) is lower. 

The tension of carbon dioxide in the venous blood flowing to the lungs 
through the pulmonary artery in a healthy person at rest is usually 45 to 
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4o mm. Hg, wheieas its partial pressure in the alveolar air is close to 
40 mm. Hg. The tension ol oxygen in the blood flowing to the lungs (at 
l est) is usually between 70 and OOmm. Hg, while in the alveolar aii* its 
partial pressure ordinarily constitutes about lOOmm. Hg. Owing to this 
difference betw('en the tensions in the blood and the partial pressures in 
the alveolar air (for CO^ higher in the blood than in the alveolar air and 
for O 2 higher in the alveolar air than in the blood) car bon dioxide passes 
Jrom the blood into the' alveoli and the oxygen fr’om the? alveoli into the 
blood. It is obvious that as a result the tension of CO. in the* blood caicu- 
lating through the lungs drops, while that of oxygen ristvs. The tension of 
CO 2 in the arterial blood lc?aving the? lungs is, the'ie'fore, lower’ and that of 
oxygen higher than in the V(?nous blood llowing to the lungs. 

The paj^tial pressure of CO. in the alvenjlar* air is vej*y elc)se to the pr es- 
sur'C of CO 2 in the arte'iial blood, always being sorne'what lowc'r than the* 
latter (approximately by 0.4 min. Hg). The? partial pi’cssui’e? of oxygen in 
the alveolar air is always somewhat higher (5 to 10 mm. Hg) than hs ten¬ 
sion in the arterial blood leaving tire lungs. 

Secretion of gases through alveolar walls. Numerous iitle.'inpts have bt?eu made 
(Bohr, HaJeiane) to regard tlie passage' of oxyge'n from the alveolar air inl«) the blo(»el 
not only as a r€\sult; of Ihc' diffusion of gases but also as a result of .secretory aerlivily 
of the alveolar (Epithelium. 

To prove the phenomenon of oxygen secretion in the lun}.‘s invcsti^alors tried tf> 
lind a possibility for the passage of oxygen freim regions of its lower- tension to ixEgions 
of its higher Umsion contrary to the laws of diffusion. However, no one has been abU- 
tr) demonstrate the po.ssibilily of such passage. 

ScEcretion of oxygen has been authenlierally e'stablislu'd in its passageE from the 
blood to thcE .sw'imming bladder in fish. It is wceII known that the partial pressui-e of 
oxygen in the swimming bladder f>f somcE fishes is higher than the tension of oxygen 
in their blood. If, however, the branches of the vagus inner*\^aUng the bladdcEi* ai-e» cut 
the partial pressure of gases in the bladdtrr be'come.s equal to the prcs.surtE (d’ the 
gastEs in the blood flf>wing to it. Thus, the? passage of oxygen fronft the blood into the 
(ravity of the swininiing bladder in fishes is a siEcretoiy process subje'ct to iicr\'ous 
influences. 

Though oxygen penetrale.s i'rom the lungs into the blood by diffusion 
this process cannot bo reduced to physical factors alone. The conditions 
of gas diffusion change* with alienations in the? physieffogical slate of the* 
body. Changes in the conditions of i(.s activity may alter the flow of blood 
through the lungs, the lepletion of the latter with blood, the permeability 
of the epithelium of the? pulmonary alveoli and the endothe*lium of 
the pulmonary capillai’ies. Thus, at rest the lungs contain about 60 ml. of 
blood, while during hard work the blood content in the pulmonary vessels 
rises to 100 ml. 

Chunges in the fiJling uf the Jungs with blood and in the pcEi-mtEabiJity of tlic 
membranes which separate the blood from the pulmonary air may depend on nei vous 
influences exerted on the pulmonary vcs.sols and tissues (the alveolar walls have end¬ 
ings of aft’eront and efferent nerve fibres). The possibility of a reflcEX origin of nervous 
influences which change the* permeability of the alvcEoIar membranes has been showji 
in experimental studies of piihTionary oedemia. Injection of large amounts of a 
physieflogical solution into the blood of the rabbit d(»es not of itself lead to oedema 
of the lungs. But if this action is ccjiiibincd with a stimulation of Uu* interf»cepl.nis 
(by adding substances stimulating them, for example, nicotine, to the liquid perfuse'd 
through the vessels of an intestinal loop which has retained only neural conneelitjns 
with the body) acute oedema of the lungs develops very rapidly (within 3 to fl minutes) 
as a result (Kan, Chernigovsky). This phiEnomenon is, apparently, cemditioned by 
reflex influences on the pt*rmeability of the capillaries and epithelium of the lungs. 

Changes in the tension of the blood gases in inhaling gas mixtures rich in carbon 
dioxide or deficient in oxygen. If man inhales a mixture of carbon dioxide with 
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ox 3 'gcn or with air the escape of COa from the blood into the lungs ceases when the 
partial pressure of carbon dioxide in the alveolar air equalizes the tension of CO 2 in 
the venous blood flowing to the lungs. But if as a result of inhaling a gas mixture 
abounding in CO 2 the partial pressure in the alveoli exceeds the tension of CO 2 in 
the blood the carbon dioxide will begin to pass from the alveolar air into the blood. 
In this case the escape of CO 2 from the blood will be i*csumed when the tension of 
CO 2 in the venous blood, into which carbon dioxide continuously passes from thi* 
tissues, rises above the artificially increased partial pressure of the carbon dioxide in 
the alveolar air. The passage of O 2 from the alveolar air into the blood also ceases 
in a similar manner. 

If a gas mixture defleient in oxygen is inhaled the partial pressure of oxygen in the 
alveolar air drops below its tension in the venous blood flowing to the lungs. 

The principle (proposed by Fick) for determining the tension of carbon dioxide 
in the venous blood flowing to the lungs from the right ventricle is based on the 
foregoing facts. The person studied inhales from a bag a mixture of air or oxygen 
with 4 to 5 per cent carbon dioxide, the expired air going back into the bag. Thus the 
partial pressure of CO 2 is artificially raised in the alveolar air. When the partial 
pressure of CO 2 in the alveolar air equalizes the tension of CO 2 in the mixed venous 
blofxi the carbon dioxide will cease passing from the blood into the alveoli (and will 
not pass from the alveoli into the blood). The equal content of CO 2 in the inspired and 
the alveolar air will indicate the cessation of carbon dioxide exchange between the alve¬ 
olar air and the blood. The partial pressure of CO 2 in the air equals its tension 
in the mixed venous blood. With this we can calculate the percentage of the 
carbon dioxide content in the mixed venous blood of the given subject (see ciirv(^ 
in Fig. H7). 

It is difficult directly to deterniino the tension of oxygen in mixed vi?nous blood; 
in experiments on animals this question is studied by making a puncture in the right 
cardiac ventricle. In man the tension of oxygen in the blood of the right ventricle is 
established by the data received in detennining the minute volume of the htiart (p. 203). 

In certain cases (for example, to ascertain the diagnosis of congenital heart disease 
for the purpose of its subsequent surgical treatment) a rubber catheter with a lip 
opaque to X-rays is pushed under rocntgenoscopic control through a cut in the human 
ulnar vein along the veins to the heart. Five to ten ml. of blood can thus be colleitol 
directly from the right heart in order to study the variations in pressure in the right 
heart and the pulmonary artery. 


Exchange of Gases Between the Blood and the Tissues 

The tissues continuously consume oxygen and produce carbon dioxide. 
Owing to this the tension of oxygen in the cells falls while the tension of 
carbon dioxide rises. As a result oxygen diffuses from the tissue fluid into 
the cells and CO 2 diffuses in the opposite direction. The oxygen impover¬ 
ishment of the tissue fluid which contacts the walls of the capillaries leads 
to diffusion of oxygen from the blood into the tissue fluid and of carbon 
dioxide from the tissue fluid into the blood. 

The higher the tissue metabolism, the lower the tension of oxygen in the 
tissues and, therefore, the greater the difference between the tension of 
oxygen in the tissues and in the blood. In the portions of the tissues the 
farthest removed from the capillaries the tension of oxygen drops almost 
to zero. 

The importance of the dilatation of the capillaries, which are constricted 
at rest, for the supply of a hard working organ, for example, a muscle, 
is obvious. 


Methods of Analysing Blood Gases 

The first device which made it pos.siblc to obtain very precise information on the 
content of gases in the blood was the “absorption-meter” designed by I. Sechenov 
in 1858. The device was based on pumping the gases out of the blood into a vacuum 
over mercury. Repealed pumping into a continuously renewed vacuum makes it 
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possible fully to extract nil the gases ol the blood—oxygen, carbon dioxide and nitro¬ 
gen. The extracted mixture ol gases is then subjected to a quantitative analysis. 

Ihc best modern instruments (for example. Van Slyke’s apparatu.s) are built on 
the same principle. The impiovements in the instrument consist in its smaller size, 
the ease ot operation and in the tact that much less time is required for the analy’sis. 
Bc'sides, in order more cllectivcly to shift the carbon dioxide from the .salts of car¬ 
bonic acid tn the blood, which is in thf*^ apparatus, organic acids are added, whereas 
to displace the oxygen a solution of potassium ferrievanido (CN)«], which changes 
haemoglobin h) methaenioglobin, is added. 

To determine the amount of Oi- and CO 2 conlaincxl in the blood at different partial 
pressures of thc^se ga.ses the blood is mixed with a gas mixture of a definite com¬ 
position. This is attained by shaking up a certain amount of blood in a closed 
gliiss vessel with a gas mixture of a precisely known composition and at a precisel>' 
known temperature, after which the content of the gases in the blood is deter¬ 
mined. 

A method has been developed which makes it possible to determine the oxygenation 
of the blood without resorting to chemical analysis: this method measures the content 
of oxyhacmoglobin in the blood by the latter's absorption of liglit ravs (Millikan, 
Kraner and Krops). The method is based on the fact that in the red’ part of the 
spectrum (wavelength 620 to 6M0rr« » the absf»rption of light by haemoglobin is several 
times as high as its aVjsorpiion by oxyhaemoglobin. A change in the oxygenation of 
haemoglobin, therefore, sharply affects the absorption of light in this part of the 
spectrum. On the contrary, in the green part of the spectrum there arc sections when^ 
both pigments absorb light equally and the df^gree of light ab.sorption. therefore, de¬ 
pends on the total amount of pigment. Comparing the measurements of the absorj^tion 
of light in two different parts of the spectrum makes it pos.sible to determine the 
degree of oxygenation of the bl<^od. For this purpose a beam of light passing through 
a layer of blood is tiained on the light-seiisilive layers of two photo-cells of an 
oximeter; one of these cells is covc?red with a red light iilter and the other with a 
green light fiJte.]\ The greater the oxygenation of the blood the more red light passes 
through the blood and the more electlic curnmt there is in the photo-cell covered 
with the rod fiUcjr. The currents from the photo-cells are boostcxl by means of a system 
of cathode valves and their intensity is read on the scale of a galvanornc^tcr calibrated 
during preliminary determination of current inten.sity at different oxyhaemoglobin 
l(.!V(?l.s of the blood. 

I3y means of the oximeter it is possible quickl.v to determine not only the oxygena¬ 
tion of blood in zntro, but also the oxygenation of the blood flowing through the 
vessels of the lobe of the human oar. Tf the ear is warmed (for which purpose the 
rays of the lamp, which serves as the source of light in the oximeter, are used) the 
capillaries of the ear dilate to such an extent that the blood flowing through the car 
becomes very similar to arterial blood in oxygen content. By passing light through 
the warmed lobe of the ear to a photo-cell fastened on the ear it is possible to register 
the oxyhaemoglobin content (in percentages to the total haemoglobin content, which 
determines the oxygen rapacity) in the arleiial blood of man and to establish in the 
W'ell and in the sick the changes in the oxygenation of the blood under ditTerenl 
conditions (for example, in hypoxia, etc.). 


Transport of Oxygen in the Blood 

Oxygen capacity of the blood and of the haemoglobin. The amount of 
oxygen physically dissolved in the blood is insignificant. With the usual 
partial pressure values of oxygen in the alveolar air at a temperature of 
37“ C only about 0.3 ml. of oxygen dissolves in 100 ml. of blood plasma, 
while the whole arl(;rial blood normally contains 18 to 21 per cent 
of oxygen. It follows that nearly all of the oxygen in the arterial blood is 
chemically combined with the haemoglobin rather than dissolved. The oxy¬ 
gen capacity of the blond, i.e., the total amount of oxygen contained in the 
blood when it is fully oxygenated, is, theiefore, practically determined by 
the amount of oxygen with which haemoglobin can combine. Each gram 
of haemoglobin can combine with 1.34 ml. of oxygen, thus forming oxy¬ 
haemoglobin. 
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One gram-molecule of haemoglobin (M — 67,000) combines with 4 gram- 
molecules of oxygen, i.e., 4 X 22,400 -- 09,600. Consequently, there is 
09,600:67,000 - i .34ml. of oxygen per one gr. of haemoglobin. We obtain 
the same value if we proceed from the fact that one gram-atom (56 gr.) of 
iron combines with one gram-molecule of oxygen (22,412 ml.) and 
100 grams of haemoglobin contain 0.335 gr. of iron. Experience confirms the 
correctness of this computation. 

Since the blood of healthy people contains 14 to 16 gr. of haemoglobin 
per 100 ml. of blood the oxygen capacity of their blood corresponds to 16 
to 21 per cent. 

Saturation of haemoglobin with oxygen under varying tensions. The 

l eaction between haemoglobin and oxygen is reversible. It may be schemat¬ 
ically expressed by tlie following equation: 

ITb-f-O..*: HbO. 

liacmo- oxy- oxyhaomo' 
filobiri Roii filoblfi 

With a rise in tension, i.e., with an increased concentration of dissolv(?d 
oxygen in the blood, the equilibrium shifts towards an increase in the oxy- 
haemoglobin content. With a decrease in the oxygen tension ihe equilib¬ 
rium shifts in the opposite direction, i.e., oxygen dissociates from oxy- 
haemoglobin. With oxygen tension dropping to zero oxygt*n entir*(‘ly dis¬ 
sociates from oxyhaemoglobin and the blood contains only haemoglobin. 

The interdependence between the 
oxygen tension (pO^) and the amount 
of oxyhaemoglobin may be expressed 
graphically. For this purpose the oxy¬ 
gen tcn.sion in millimetres of mr.Tcury 
is marked along the abscissa and the 
oxyhaemoglobin in percentages of its 
amount formed during full oxygenation 
of the haemoglobin is marked along the* 
ordinates. The interdc^pendence betwc'en 
those values is expressed by a curve 
called the curve of haemoglobin oxy¬ 
genation or the curve of oxygen disso¬ 
ciation (Fig. 84). 

To plot this curve st'vcral samples of the 
same blood are saturated with ftas mix¬ 
tures having different., but precisely known, 
partial pressures of oxygen. The total oxy¬ 
gen content in the blood is then deter¬ 
mined by the prcviously-describcxi method. 
A correction for the amount (jf plasma dissolved oxygen is then made, expressing its 
conitmt in percentages to the amount of oxygen combined wdlh hac^moglobin. The 
part of haemoglobin, transformed to oxyhaemoglobin is then eJetennined. By marking 
the values of pO^ along llie abscis.sae and the percentages of the oxyhaemoglobin 
content along the ordinates a series of p()int.s is obtained. By joining th(?sc points we 
(ibtain the oxygen dissociation curve. 

Curve of oxygen dissociation. The curve of oxygen dissociation (Fig. 84), 
studied in detail by N. Bohr, D. Barcroft, J. Haldane and other investiga¬ 
tors, begins at the point of intersection of the axes of the coordinates. 
This corr esponds to the fact that at zero tension of oxygen there is no oxy- 



ParfiaL pressure of 0^ (in mm Hg) 
Fig. 84. Oxygen dissoeialjou curve. 
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haemoglobin in the blood. With a rise in the tension of oxygen the curve 
of oxyhacmoglobin goes up gently at first and then rises more sharply. 
Thus, with an oxygen tension of 10 mm. Hg the human blood contains 10 
to 15 per cent oxyhacmoglobin; with a tension of 20mm.Hg it contains 
30 to 35 per cent and with a pOo of SOmm.IIg the oxyhaemoglobin con¬ 
tent reaches 50 to 60 per cent. With a further inciease in the oxygen 
tension in the blood the curve of oxygen dissociation flattens out again; 
with a pOo of 40 mm. the content of oxyhaemoglobin is 70 to 75 per cent; with 
a p02 of 50 mm. it corresponds to 80 or 85 per cent; with a pOo of 60 mm. it 
reaches approximately 90 per cent. After that the curve runs nearly hori¬ 
zontally; an increase in the piX from 60 to 80 mm. adds 6 per cent oxy- 
haemoglobm and from 80 to 100 mm. only 2 per cent. The cuive thus 
asymptotically approaches a horizontal line which signifies the limit (i.e., 
100 per cent) of saturation. 

As a whole the curve is S-shapod; at fiist it l ises shaiply and then more 
gently. 

This complex nature of Itie haemoglobin-oxygonation curve is clue to the fact that 
there arc four haomin groups in the haoinoulobin molticriilc and the reversible reaction 
between liaemogiobin and oxygon is not a one stepped inaction as was schematically 
p resen t ec I a hove. 


The sharp rise of the curve of oxygen dissociation in the iTgion of 20 to 
40 mm. Hg oxygen pressures is of considerable' physiological importance 
chiefly under conditions of oxygen hunger (fen* example, in a rarefied atmos¬ 
phere). Owing to this the blood may give off considerable amounts of oxy¬ 
gen to the tissues without letting the partial pressure of oxygen, which 
governs the rate of its diffusion into the tissues, drop below 20 to 30 mm. 

The appi-oach of the curve of oxygen dissociation to a horizontal lino at 
an oxygen pressure' of over 80 mm. Hg indicates that, a drop in the partial 
pressure of oxygen in the lungs from 100 to 80 mm. hai dly affects the oxy¬ 
genation of haemoglobin. An ascent from a plain to an altitude of up to 
2,000 metres does not, therefore, appreciably decrease the oxygenation of 
the arterial blood. 

Faclors affecting the curve of oxygen dissociation. The general nature of 
the curve of oxygen dissociation is the same foi* various classes of animals. 
It begins at the point of intersection of the coordinates in all cases; at an 
oxygen tension above 100 mm, Hg practically all of the haemoglobin (96 
to 98 per cent) always ciianges to oxyhaemoglobin; the curve is S-shaped 
in every case. However, the curve may not always rise so sharply. In C(3n- 
nection with this the curve in the diagram shifts either to the l(?ft (when 
rising sharply) or to the right, (when rising more gently). 

In some deep-sea fishes who live in water containing extremely little 
oxygen the haemoglobin is almost fully transformed into oxyhacmoglobin 
at a tension of oxygen which does not exceed lOmrn.Hg. 

During the foetal period the haemoglobin has a greater affinity for oxy¬ 
gen than the haemoglobin contained in the blood of adult species. This 
facilitates passage of oxygen from the blood of the mother into that of the 
foetus (A. Ginetsinsky). The foetal form of haemoglobin is replaced by the 
adult type during the first days of life. 

A rise in temperature considerably accelerates oxygen dissociation, but 
hardly affects the rate at which haemoglobin combines with oxygen. This 
causes the curve of oxygon dissociation to flatten towards the right during 
a rise in temperature. 
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The curve of oxygen dissociation is also modified by changes in the 
hydrogen ion concentration of the blood. A shift in the blood reaction in 
the direction of alkalinity makes the oxygen combine more intensively 
with haemoglobin and, consequently, displaces the curve to the left. 
Contrariwise, a shift of the reaction towards acidity promotes greater oxy¬ 
gen dissociation and the curve shifts to the right. 

Changes in the content of free carbonic acid in the blood are the most 
important reason for the variations in its reaction: the higher the tension 

of CO 2 the more is the curve of disso¬ 
ciation displaced to the right (Fig. 85). 
Interacting with haemoglobin CO 2 
affects the curve of oxygen dissocia¬ 
tion more than it would be affected by 
an accumulation of carbonic acid 
which would shift the reaction of the 
blood towards acidity (S. Severin et al.). 

The influence of COo is pai ticularly 
pronounced in the steeply climbing 
part of the curve of oxygon dissocia¬ 
tion, i.o., al oxygon tensions of up to 
50 mm. Hg. For this reason the pas¬ 
sage of CO 2 into the blood aids in 
splitting the oxygen from the haemo¬ 
globin in the tissues where the tension 
of the oxygen in the blood of the capil¬ 
laries drops. But at oxygen tensions of 
80 to 100 mm. mercury and higher the haemoglobin is almost fully satu¬ 
rated with oxygon at both high and low tensions of CO 2 . 

Transport of oxygen by the blood from the lungs to the tissues. At the 
barometric pressure of over 600 mm. Hg (i.e., at altitudes of up to 2,000 
metres above sea level) the arterial blood of healthy people is 95 to 98 
per cent oxygenated, and contains 1.34 XX ml. O 2 , where X is the amount 
of haemoglobin per 100 ml. of blood. 

In the blood of the capillaries of the .systemic circulation the tension of 
oxygen falls because the oxygen dissolved in the plasma passes through 
the walls of the capillaries into the tissues where the tension of O 2 is the 
lower the more oxygen is consumed by the tissue oxidative processes. The' 
former equilibrium between the dissolved oxygen and the oxyhaemoglobin 
is disturbed and the oxyhaemoglobin begins to break up into haemoglobin 
and oxygen. This process occurs all along the capillaries. 

After the passage of the blood through the capillaries the tension of 
oxygen in the blood corresponds to about one-third of the sum of oxygen 
tensions in the arterial and venous blood constituting an average of 
40 mm. Hg. 

The curve of oxygen dissociation shows that the oxygen tension of 
40 mm. Hg corresponds to a content of 70 to 75 per cent oxyhaemoglobin 
in the blood which is the average oxyhaemoglobin content in venous blood. 

It should be borne in mind, however, that the content of oxygen in the venous 
blood at a certain oxygen tension must not be calculated by the curve of oxygen 
dissociation which has been determined for the arterial blood. Venous blood contains 
more CO 2 , the reaction of the blood is slightly shifted towards acidity and, finally, 
the temperature of the blood (in the internal organs and muscles) is also somewhat 
higher than in the arteries. AH these factors cause a shift of the curve of oxygen 
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(lissocialinn to the right, i.e., they promote greater oxygen dissociation and greater 
liberation of oxygen to the tissues. 

The oxygen content in mixed venous blood, i.e., in the blood of the right heart, can 
be easily computed if we know the minute volume of the heart. 

If the blood pumped b.y the right ventricle takes up in the lungs t? ml. of oxygen 
per minute (the value of the total consumption of oxygen by man per minute) with 
the minute volume of the heart corresponding to M ml. of blood, then every 100 ml. of 
blond lake up in the alveolar 


air the following 
oxyficn (X): 


amount of 


M 


If we designate the content of 
oxygen in the arterial blood as A, 
the content of 0« in the vencjus 
blood flowing to the lungs from 
the right heart may bo expressed 
in the following foiTnijIa: 


nXlOO 

M 


ml. 


I 


Thus, with the minute volume 
of 4,000 ml., a 240 ml. oxygen 
consumption per minute and 20 
volume per cent oxygen in the 
arterial blood its conlent in ven¬ 
ous blood will constitute: 




At muscular rest the oxy- 
J4en content of venous blood 
llowing to the lungs consti¬ 
tutes approximately 65 to 75 
per cent of the oxygen con¬ 
tent of arterial blood, i.e., it 
corresponds to 12 or 15 ml. 
per 100 ml. of blood. Thus, 
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Fig. 80. Ox^vgoii coni ini i»f venous blood flowing 1i> 
heart: toji—at centre—tluring sharp inemisc ol‘ 

oxygen loss in muscles as resiili of inuseiilur work, 
ajid botloin in iiri(l**roxygemi1e(l bUnxl due to re- 
sj)iralorv hy]>o\ia (al'lcr A. (’harny). 


the dilference between the oxygen content in the blood flowing from the 
lungs (arterial) and that flowing to the lungs (mixed venous), the so-called 
arteriovenous difference, usually constitutes 4.5 to 5.5 ml. of oxygen per 
100 ml. of blood. In hard muscular work the arteriovenous difference in 


oxygen content may considerably increase (Fig. 06). 

The oxygen content of venous blood leaving various organs is the lower, 
the higher the metabolism in these organs and the less blood flows through 
them per unit of time. 

With the transformation of oxyhaemoglobin into haemoglobin the colour 
of the blood changes: from scarlet it becomes dark-lilac. The less oxyhae¬ 
moglobin in the blood and the more reduced haemoglobin, the darker the 
blood. When the content of reduced haemoglobin in the venous and capil¬ 
lary blood exceeds 5 to 6 gr. per 100 ml. of blood the skin and the mucous 
membranes acquire a greyish-blue colouring. This phenomenon is called 
cyanosis. 
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Transport of COj. by the Blood 


Content of carbon dioxide, free carbonic acid and bicarbonates in the 
blood. The content of: carbon dioxide in the blood is directly proportional 
to its tension and is designated as pCOo (Fig. 87). The coefhcient of carbon 
dioxide solubility in the blood at a temperature of 88'* C is 0.47. Thus, 
with a pCOo of 40 mm. Hg the amount of dissolved carbon dioxide in ar¬ 
terial blood will be 2.4 ml, pcT 100 ml. of blood (p. 196). In venous blood the 
partial prc^ssure of carbon dioxide increases by 7 to 10 mm. Hg which leads 

to an inci-ease in the amount of carbon 
dioxide dis.solved in the blood by 0.5 ml. 
per 100 ml. of blood. Carbon dioxide 
enters into a reversible reaction with 
watei* and carbonic acid is produced: 



CO.+ 11.0 .MT 2 CO.V 

Because of the instability of H.COjj the 
equilibrium is sharply displaced to the 
Icd't so that there is approximately only 
one molecule of H.COn h) 1,000 mole¬ 
cules of CO.. 

Carbonic acid (H.CO.d is a weak acid 
capable of dissociating into H‘ and HCO./' 
ions. The coefficient of its dissociation 
cori-esponds to 10' Since the amount 
of the H-ions produced must be com¬ 
pared to the sum of the conc(‘nlraiions of 
CO 2 and ITmCO;; use is made of the ap¬ 
parent constant for this sum (10“'^'** for 
water and 10 for blood plasma) which is approximately 1/1000 of the* 
true coefficient. 

The content of free carbonic acid in the blood is so low tliat it is disre¬ 
garded when the total amount of carbon dioxide in tire blood is calculated. 
It is through carbonic acid, however, that its interaction with the various 
buffer systems of the blood is effected with the production or disappear¬ 
ance of the hicarhonatc jorm of carbonic acid. It is impossible to under¬ 
stand the mechanism of CO. transport in the blood without considering the 
significance of this form. P'or example, a reaction with a bivalent anion of 
phosphoric acid proc(?eds as follows: 


Fig. 87. Carbon dioxide (‘onicnt in j)las- 
ina and in l)loo<l \indor diffoivnt par¬ 
tial COo pivssuivs. 

T.o\v«.‘r lino {(ioUotl) sliows aiiiount of COj 
ill will or. 


H,C0;, + IIP04" HCOs'+H.PO, 

carbonic blvcilcnt nnion oE univalent 

acid anion of carbonic anion of 

phosphoric acid priosphorie 
acid acid 


Th(} interaction of carbonic acid with other buffer systems, particularly 
its most important reaction with haemoglobin and the plasma proteins, 
proceeds according to the same pattern. 

Each time the carbon dioxide content in the blood increases the amount 
of H.COri iri it also increases, and a rise in the concentration of H.COn in a 
buffered fluid, such as the blood, inevitably leads to production of more 
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bicarbonate. Contrariwise, any decrease in the content of carbon dioxide 
]eads to a shilt of the equilibrium in the above-mentioned reaction in the 
opposite direction. 

The total amount of bicarbonates in the blood is much larger than the 
quantity of COo. According to tfie equation of buffer solutions (p. 52), 
with a 7.4 pH of. the plasma the molecular concentration of bicarbonates is 
m'arly 20 times as high as that of CO 2 . The erythrocytes contain somewhat 
less pH than the plasma (7.1 to 7.15); here the concentration of bicarbonates 
exceeds that of COo a little more than tenfold. The plasma contains mainly 
the bicarbonate of sodium (NaHCO.O; in the eiythrocytes the bicarbonate 
of potassium (KHCO.V.) prevails. 

In arterial blood the carbon dioxide content of bicarbonates constitutes 
approximately 45 ml. per 100 ml. of blood (45 per cent by volume). In 
flowing through the capillaricvs the blood acquires carbon dioxide and car¬ 
bonic acid owing to which the amount of bicarbonaU\s also increases, the 
increase corresponding to that of the total amount of CO^ in the blood by 
approximately 3.5 to 5 per cent by volume. 

Carboanhydrasc of the blood and its role. As before stated the formation 
of bicarbonates from CO 2 and their decomposition with formation of COo is 
achieved thr ough an intermediately formed substance—ILCO.-i. 

The hydration of CO 2 and dehydration of HaCO.j proceed slowly com- 
par*ed with the other reactions of the respiratory cycle. On the other hand, 
the? blood flows through the entire length of the capillary system, both in 
i.he tissues and in the lungs, in approximately one second. 

If COo hydration and HoCO;. dehydration in the blood occurred as slowly 
as they do in the inorganic systems the amount of metabolized cai'bon 
dioxide could not be eliminated from the body. As a matter of fact these 
reactions take place in the blood fast enough for redistribution of carbon 
dioxide between the blood, on the one hand, and the alveolar air or the 
tissues, on the other, to take place in one second. This is duo to the fact 
that the rate of CO 2 hydration and HoCO;. dehydration in the blood in- 
cit?ases because of a special enzyme in the erythrocytes known as carbon 
anhydrase or carboanhydrasc (Roughton). 

The carboanhydrase is a zinc-containing protein. Its action is depressed 
by sulfanilamidos. Carboanhydrase accelerates the reaction of di.ssociation 
of H 2 CO 2 (HoCO;!CO> + H 2 O) and the reverse reaction of COo hydration 
(CO 2 + H 2 O HoCO.f). The direction of the process depends on the con¬ 
centration of the participating components. The content of carboanhydrase 
in the blood of various animals differs. Some poikilothcrms have no carbo¬ 
anhydrase. 

Since cai’boanhydrase is found in erythrocytes and the blood plasma 
contains none, the production and dissociation of H 2 CO 2 take place mainl 3 ^ 
in the erythrocytes; the equilibrium in the distribution of CO 2 and HCO;j' 
between the plasma and the erythrocytes is disturbed and these substances 
pass from the erythrocytes into the plasma 01 * back depending on the 
direction in which the equilibrium has shifted. As the blood flows through 
the capillaries of the S 3 ^stemic circulation, CO 2 diffuses into the blood 
plasma and then into the erythrocytes. With the participation of carbo¬ 
anhydrase CO 2 is transformed in the erythrocytes into H 2 CO;j. H 2 CO;, partly" 
interacts with the buffer systems of the erythrocytes and partly passes 
back into the plasma where* it interacts with the buffers of the latter. 
Thus, the equilibrium between the various forms of carbon dioxide in 



the plasma is achieved by their exchange between the plasma and the 
ej-ythrocytes. 

Carbainino compounds of CO> in the blood. As early as the seventies of 
last century I. Sechenov discovered that haemoglobin could form unstable‘ 
compounds with carbon dioxide. Sechenov's discovery was later contested 
by some investigators who reduced the role of haemoglobin in binding CO^ 
entirely to the bull’er mechanism. But towards the end of the twenties 
of our century the formation of an easily dissociating compound ol 
liaemoglobin and carbon dioxide (corbaminohaemoglobin) was lirmly 
established. 

Chemically this reaction consists in the interaction of amino-groups of 
liaemoglobin with carbon dioxide: 

R — NHo -1 CO. r K — NIICOOH. 

This reaction is reversible with the state of equilibrium reached practically 
instantly. 

The pr oduct of this reaction is a derivative of carbamic acid (NH 2 COOH) 
which forms the moment particles containing an amino-gi-oup come in con¬ 
tact with carbon dioxide. This is why the carbon dioxide forming part of 
such compounds is designated as the carbamino compound of CO.. 

The reaction with carbon dioxide proceeds only in the presence of fret' 
amino-gi’oups (—NII 2 ); the amino-groups which have added a proton 
(—NH 3 ') do not interact with carbon dioxide. For this reason with a decrease 
in pH the amount of the carbamino compounds of CO. also deci*oasos. 

The total amount of the carbamino compounds of CO. in arterial blood 
is not large; it binds approximately 3 ml. of CO. per 100 ml. of blood. But 
when the blood passes through the capillaries the tension of CO. rises, part 
of oxyhaemoglobin is reduced to haemoglobin, the pH in the ei'ythrocytes 
somewhat decreases and the content of the carbamino compounds of CO. 
increases, i.e., the amino-groups bind an additional amount of CO^ (approxi¬ 
mately 0.3 ml.). About 20 per cent of all the carbon dioxide entering 
the blood from the tissues (about 4 ml. per 100 ml. of blood) is, thus, trans¬ 
ported from the tissues to the lungs as carbamino compounds of CO 2 . In 
the lungs the partial pressure of CO 2 diops and, by virtue of the reversi¬ 
bility of the reaction, the CO. in carbamino compounds is almost in¬ 
stantly liberated. 

Effect of oxygenation of the blood on its carbonic acid content. The 

partial pressure of CO. is an important factor affecting the total content, 
of CO 2 in the blood. The higher it is the greater will be the amount of dis¬ 
solved carbon dioxide, bicarboriates and the carbamino compounds of CO. 
in the blood. 

The inteidependence between the tension and total amount of CO 2 is 
shown in Fig. 87 in the form of a curve of blood saturation with CO.. 

In 1892 B. Verigo, one of I. Sechenov’s pupils, ventilated separately one 
lung with hydrogen and the other with oxygen by means of a pulmonary 
catheter (thin tube inserted in a bronchus). The analysis of the air, collected 
separately from both lungs, showed that the lung through which oxygen 
liad been passed liberated more CO. than the one where the bloo^ could 
not be oxygenated. Twenty-two years later Haldane and his associates dis¬ 
covered that the blood saturated in tonometers with carbon dioxide could 
bind the more carbon dioxide the less oxyhaemoglobin and, consequently, 
the more reduced haemoglobin it contained (Fig. 88 ). 
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This plienomenon is conditioned by differences in the physicochemical 
properties of haemoglobin and oxyhaemoglobin. Both proteins are weak 
acids, but oxyhaemoglobin is the stronger acid of the two. The formation 
of oxyhaemoglobin must, therefore, be accompanied by a surrender of the 
hydrogen ion to the anions of the weak acids, in particular, to the bi¬ 
carbonate ions. The total amount of anions and, consequently, the corre¬ 
sponding cations of potassium in the erythrocytes remain unchanged. By 
conventionally designating oxyhaemoglobin as HHb 02 , we can express this 
reaction by the following equation: 

HHb02 + HCO;,'HbOo' + H.O + CO^. 

Besides, it has been shown that in the carbamino compounds oxyhaemoglobin 
also binds less CO 2 than does reduct^d haemoglobin. Both these factors tend 
lo decrease the binding of COo by the arterialized blood* as compared with 
t he venous blood (Fig. 88). 

The foregoing phenomenon is of great physiological importance to the 
transport of carbon dioxide by the blood. When the blood entcTS the capil¬ 
laries of tlie tissues part of the oxy¬ 
haemoglobin loses its oxygen and 
changes to haemoglobin which is a 
weaker acid. In this case the blood 
acquires the capacity of additional¬ 
ly binding a certain amount of CO 2 
without involving the usual buffer 
.systems and, consequently, without 
a shift in the reaction. Owing to 
this the passage of CO 2 from the 
Tissues into the blood causes a very 
insignificant change in the reaction 
of the blood (decrease in pH by 
only 0.03). The more vigorous the 
oxidative pi-ocesses the more CO^ 
forms in the blood and, at the same 
time, the higher the consumption 
of oxygen by the tissues and the corresponding oxygen impx^vcrishmenl 
of the blood. Hence, the possibility for binding a larger amount of CO 2 by a 
volume unit of blood flowing through the tissues is to a certain extent 
ensured by a decrease in the content of its oxyhaemoglobin. 

Fig. 88 shows the curves of binding carbonic acid by reduced blood (in 
which there is no oxyhaemoglobin) and by fully oxidized blood (in which 
there is only oxyhaemoglobin). These curves demonstrate that, for example, 
at a CO 2 tension of 55 mm. Hg the reduced blood contains 64 per cent CO:i. 
while the oxidized blood contains only 58 per cent, i.e., 6 per cent less. This 
is due, as has been said, to the fact that in the oxidized blood much mot (^ 
K* is retained in the KHbO;, while in the reduced blood K* may be used for 
binding HCO/. 

In the body the blood flowing through the capillaries is never fully roducc?d, and the 
dotted line in Fig. shows the curve of carbon dioxide uptake by venous blood still 
oxygenated to 70 per cent of its oxygen capacity. I^ct us assume that in the arterial 
blood the tension of dissolved carbon dioxide is 42 mm. and in the venous bkiod 



Fig. 88. Kfl’oet of oxygenation of blood on 
eurvi} of CO 2 npiako by blood (explanatirm 
ill text). 


Oxygenated venous blood is called arterialized blood. 




48mm.Hg. If in passing through the capiliai the blood did not liberate oxygen the 
content of the combined carbon dioxide in ihe blood would increase, as is shown 
in Rig. 88 , from point A to point B, i.c., it would rise from W to only 55 per cent. But 
since 80 per cent of oxyhaemoglobin in the capillarit??; changes to haemoglobin the 
process will be indicated by line AV rather than AB. This line joins the point which 
.shows the content of carbon dioxide in the arterial blood at a CO> tension of 
4:3 mm. llg with the point on the dotted line which corresponds to a carbon dioxide 
tension of 48inm. Hg. The position of point V shows that the venous blood still 
cojitaining 70 per cent oxyhaemoglobin wdth a carbon dioxide tension of 48 mm. Hg 
contains not 55 per cent carbonic acid, as does the arterial blood, but 57 per cent. 

In the lungs the above-mentionod phenomena proceed in the opposite 
direction in relation to COo combination in the tissues. The oxygenation of 
liaemoglobin produces oxyhaemoglobin which is more acid than haemo¬ 
globin. Owing to this a certain amount of potassium in the erythrocytes, 
used for combining with COo to form bicar bonate in the reaction of HoCO.-t 
with the i*educed haemoglobin, recombines with the oxyhaemoglobin formed 
in the lungs fi*om haemoglobin. This leads to thi‘ transformation of some 
bicarbonates into carbonic acid which with the aid of carboanhydrasc 
dissociates into HoO and COo. The amount of bicarbonates in the eryth¬ 
rocytes diminishes. 

The HoCO.j formed with the aid of the car'boanhydrase of the erythro¬ 
cytes breaks up into COo and HoO. The total molecular concentration of the 
substances dissolved in the erythrocytes slightly diminishes and owing to a 
disturbance in the osmotic equilibrium between the erylhr'ocytes and the 
plasma, water* passes into the plasma and the volume of erythr*ocytes de¬ 
creases. 

Exchange of ions between the plasma and the erythrocytes. During 
respiration the blood plasma and the erythrocytes continuously exchange 
certain substances. 

The membrane of eiythrocytos is easily pei-meablo to water, to rertain anions (OH', 
cr, IICO 3 ', the anion.s of lactic acid and some others) and to hydrogen ions (cations). 

As the blood flows through ihe capillaries COo passe.s from the tissue?s into the 
bl(Jod. Penetrating into the erythrocytes COo is changed by carboanhydrasc to IlaCOs 
which interacts with the buffer substances of the erythrocytes and is transformed 
into HCO;/ ions. The rise in the concentration of the latter forces a certain amount 
f)f them to leave the erythrocytes for the plasma in exchanges for Cl' ions which pass 
from the plasma back into the erythrocytes. Owing to this exchange the concentration 
of bicarbonates increases in the erythrocytes and in the plasma, whihi the concen¬ 
tration of chlorides slightly rises in the erythrocyl€?s and falls in the plasma. 

An increase in the concentration of hydrogen ions in the plasma because of CO:; 
entering the latter exerts a similar influence. The equilibrium bctw^ccn the plasma and 
the erythrocytes is disturbed and hydrogen ions penetrate from the plasma into the 
eiythrocytes. But this passage is possible only when the hydrogen ions are accom¬ 
panied by some anions, otherwise this w^ould disturb the electric neutrality. The 
most concentrated anions in the plasma are those of chlorine and that is why they 
are the most frequent partners of hydrogen ions when the latter pass from the plasma 
into the erythrocytes. 

As soon as the hydrogen ions penetrate into the? erythrocytes they combine with 
buffer substances—phosphoorganic compounds—and, especially, with the haemoglobin 
anions. Because of this the total number of negative charges remains unchanged 
despite the penetration of the H‘ and CT ions: 


Hb' -1- (11* -h Cl ) - >HHb + cr. 


Naturally, the total number of cations does not change either. But the total molecular 
concentration increases because of the rise in the concentration of the chlorine ions. 
Owing to this the osmotic pressure wdthin the erythrocytes rises and causes a certain 
amount of water I 0 pass from the plasma into the erythrocytes. The volume of eryth¬ 
rocytes slightly increases. In the lungs these phenomena occur in the reverse order. 
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Owing to the exchange of ions between the plasma and the erythrocytes 
the bicarbonate content in the plasma increases more with the saturation 
of the whole blood with carbon dioxide than with the saturation of the 
erythrocyte-free plasma. In the first case, due to the high buifering capacity 
of the erythrocytes, with the increase of carbonic acid in the plasma a 
considerable amount of hydrogen ions passes from the plasma into the 
erythrocytes and is accompanied by chlorine ions. The chlorine anions are 
replaced by anions of carbonic acid. The distribution of cations remains 
the same. 

Thus, to determine the amount of bicarbonatcs in the plasma in estimating the 
pCOz the whole blood must first be saturated with carbon dioxide and the plasma 
separated by centrifuging (the plasma thus obtained is known as the true plasma). 
If the plasma is separated at a low COo tension and is then saturated with carbon 
dioxide in the ab.sencc of erythrocytes the bicarbonate content in it will be lower 
(separated plasma). 


Summary Changes in the Blood During the Respiratory Cycle 

In the lungs the venous blood is oxygenated. The oxygen tension 
rises and the amount of oxyhaemoglobin increases. Contrariwise, the ten¬ 
sion and content of COo in the blood diminish owing to the passage of COm 
from the blood into the pulmonary alveoli. Though the liberation of carbon 
dioxide from the blood into the lungs is partly compensated by the pro¬ 
duction of oxyhaemoglobin, which is a stronger acid than haemoglobin, the 
i-eaclion of the blood still shifts slightly towards alkalinity and its pH turns 
out to be higher than in the venous blood. In connection with the more 
pronounced alkalization of the plasma and the higher capacity of the eryth¬ 
rocyte buffer substances the hydrogen and chlorine ions pass from the 
(‘lythrocyles into the plasma accompanied by water. The volume of the 
erythrocyte^s slightly diminishes. 

As the arterial blood Hows through the tissue capillaries all the above- 
described processes run in the reverse order. With the return of the blood 
lo the lungs the entire cycle of changes is repeated. 

Table 6 characterizes the quantitative aspect of the aforementioned 
changes. 


Table 6 

Changes in the Properties of the Blood During the Respiratory Cycle 

(moan figures) 


I 

Artrriiil 

X'pJKnis 

(>2 tojisiuii (ill mm. Hg). 

its 

40 

Oxygon ooniont: (in voiiime “„) . 

Hi 

U.f) 

COa tonsion (in mm. Ilg) . 


40 

Total CO., ooiitonl (in volume* ''„). 

48 

52 

pH of plasma. 

7.:is 

7.25 

pH of oryt hroovtos. 

7.11' 

7.1 1 

Volume of oryUirooytos (in t*) tlio volume 

of the blond) . ' 

40 

40.4 
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CHAPTER 22 


REGULATION OF RESPIRATION 
Respiratory Centre 

In the beginnin^J of the 19th century it was discovered (Legallois. 
Flourens) that all vertebrates retained their respiratory movements after 
removal of the cerebrum above the medulla oblongata, but that these 
movements inevitably and immediately ceased after destruction of the 
medulla oi* after cutting the spinal cord below the medulla. Inhibition of the 
functions of the medulla by cooling (without destroying it) also results in 
cessation of breathing. 

In cooling the medulla oblongata or after cutting the spinal cord below 
the medulla the neurons, whose axons directly innervate the respiratory 

muscles, are not affected because 
their cell bodies are located in the 
cervical and thoracic segments ot 
the spinal cord. However, after 
severance from the medulla these 
spinal neurons become inactive. 
This is clearly seen in animals 
whose spinal cord is cut between 
the lower cervical and the upper 
thoracic segments. In this case 
the neurons, which innervate the 
diaphragm, retain contact with 
the medulla because their cell 
bodies lie in the third to fifth cer¬ 
vical segments of the spinal cord. 
The cell bodies of the neurons 
innervating the intercostal mus¬ 
cles are located in the thoracic 
segments of the spinal cord and 
when the latter is cut in its lower 
cervical division they are discon¬ 
nected from the medulla. That is 
why the ihythmic respiratory 
movements of the diaphragm are 
retained, while the respiratory 
movements of the ribs cease 
when the spinal cord is thus cut. 

It follows that the rhythmic respiratory movements arc performed only 
when the motoneurons of the spinal cord are connected with the medulla. 
The latter contains the nervous structures necessary for the performance 
of the respiratory movements. These structures are known as the respir¬ 
atory centre. 

In the first half of the 19lh century the respiratory centre was conceived as the 
“vital knot” (Flourens) which occupies a very small space in the floor of the fourth 
ventricle. The studies of the respiratory centre w^ere the point of departure for the 
development of the entire teaching of the localization of functions, the teaching which 
not infrequently assumed a metaphysical character: the central nervous system was 
divided into innumerable “centres” with different functions, each of which presumably 
always played the same part determined by the properties and structure of the centre 
with which the animal was born and with which it died. It was precisely the study 
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of Ihe respiratory centre that gave birth to all ideas of exact and constant localization 
of functions and revealed that the nervous centre should not be conceived as a small 
group of neurons always retaining constant properties. On the one hand, it became 
obvious that respiration also involved the spinal respiratory neurons, whose axons 
innervated the respiraioiy muscles. On the other hand, it was demonstrated that the 
groups of cells in the medulla oblongata, without which no rhythmic stimuli can 
originate in the efferent neurons of the respiratory muscles, were under the constant 
influence of the higher divisions of the brain. 

Bulbar division of the respiratory centre. The aggregate of neurons in 
the medulla whose activity can ensure the rhythmic respiratory movements 
and whose destruction leads to a cessation of respiration is designated as 
the? hulhar dhnsion of ihe respiratory centre. 

The nervous structures connected with respiration do not take up all 
of the medulla, but only a relatively small portion of it (in the cat about 
0.1 cm."*) located, as was established 
by Mislavsky, in the reticular sub¬ 
stance (formatio reticularis). This 
section is located in the dorsal 
division of the medulla between the 
level of the entrance of the 8th paii- 
of cranial nerves and a line passing 
2 to 4 mm. above the calamus scrip- 
torius (Fig. 89). Stimulation of this 
section causes either an inspiration 
or an expiration; electric potentials 
originate in it in the act of res¬ 
piration. 

According to Mislavsky’s increas¬ 
ingly confirmed ideas we should 
distinguish in the bulbar division 
of the respiratory centre neurons, 
whose stimulation leads to inspira¬ 
tions, and those, whose stimula¬ 
tion leads to expirations. By stimu¬ 
lating the medulla with contact 
electrodes it has been possible to 
show that the inspiratory neurons 
of the bulbar division of the n'spir- 
atory centre lie in the ventral por¬ 
tion and the expiratory neurons 
in the dorsal portion of the reticular 
substance (Ranson et al.). These 
two regions are sometimes briefly 
referred to as the “inspiratory 
centre” and the “expiratory centre.” Thus, the “inspiratory centre” implies 
the neurons whose excitation provokes inspiratory effort (through the 
spinal motoneurons which innervate the diaphragm, the external inter- 
coslals, etc.), while the “expiratory centre” signifies the neurons whose 
excitation stimulates expiration (also by affecting the corresponding moto¬ 
neurons of the spinal cord). 

Between these morphologically separate groups of neurons of the bulbar 
divison of the respiratory centre there is an indissoluble functional con¬ 
nection owing to which expirations are inhibited during inspirations and 
vice versa. 



Fig. 89. Kogioii < f iikmIuIIu oblongata, sliiiiii- 
lat ion of‘ hioli c lusos iii.s}iira.t ion (dots), and 
region, st iniuTati< n of which causes f^xpirat ion 
(<*irclcs) (iiftor Hanson ct al.). 
brnrhiurn post-rv ior; 2 hniRtiiiini olfiictoriuin 
forpuH roaifoiTm; ^/- liiltorciiliiri nouRtifMini 
noloiiR <'ntii;otii.s. 
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The bulbar division of the respiratory centre and the spinal efferent neurons of the 
respiratory musculature are the stablest sti*ucturcs in the central nervous system as 
regards narcotics. This fact is vciy important to surgeons, because respiration is 
retained even when no other reflex reactions can be evoked in deep anaesthesia (true, 
so deep an anaesthesia can be easily replaced by a paralysis of the respiratory ccMitre). 

The fact that respiration can continue after removal of the entire cerebrum 
above the medulla should not mislead us to the conclusion that the re¬ 
spiratory centre is confined only to the medulla oblongata. The animals, in 
whom only the spinal cord and the medulla have been retained, cannot 
live for more than a few hours or days and die with symptoms of respir¬ 
atory and circulatory disorders. Besides, the respiratory movements 
are frequently reduced to short and shallow inspirations each of which is 
immediately followed by an expiration with a protracted pause before the 
next inspiration. But if the vagi are cut in an animal deprived of the 
entire cerebrum above the medulla respiration easily slops during inspira¬ 
tion, i.e., the inspiration is no longer interrupted by an expiration. 

Such an animal cannot very well adjust its respiration to changing en¬ 
vironmental conditions (for example, changes in temperature) or to the 
changing conditions within the body itself (for example, muscular work). 

It follows that the bulbar division of the respiratory centre is necessary 
for respiration, but is insufficient to ensure its normal control. Under 
normal conditions the respiratory centre is a complex whole of a number 
of nervous structures the lowest of which ai*c controlled by subcortical 
and cortical neurons. 

Subcortical and cortical structures of the respiratory centre. If we re¬ 
move the cerebral hemispheres in the cat oi‘ the dog, but retain the mid¬ 
brain and the cerebellum their respiratory functions continue for a longer- 
time than when the medulla and spinal coi*d alone are retained. In this case 
individual investigators succeeded in keeping animals alive for a number' 
of days by taking good care of them. The structures of the midbrain 
(and, perhaps, the cerebellum) probably exert an influence on the medulla 
which raises the excitability of the latter; owing to this the vitality of the 
animals in whom the midbrain has been retained is higher than in those in 
whom the medulla and the spinal cord have been separated from the 
midbrain. 

However, respiratory control in animals deprived of the midbrain and 
the forebrain is very far from normal. Removal of the cerebral hemisphei es 
deprives such animals of a good deal of their mobility and they, therc- 
foie, have no normal respiratory regulation during muscular work. They 
also show no respiratory changes in response to rises in the environ¬ 
mental temperature—the so-called thermoregulatory polypnoea is absent 
(Chapter 35). 

The cerebral cortex takes part in the normal performance not only of 
all conditioned, but also of all unconditioned reflexes. The impulses origi¬ 
nating in the receptors whose stimulation causes an unconditioned reflex 
reach dt^finite sections of the cerebral cortex through a chain of neurons. 
Fibres leaving the cells of the cerebral cortex carry the excitation, origi¬ 
nating in the cerebral cortex in response to the stimulation of the recep¬ 
tors, to the efferent neurons (with the aid of subcortical structures). The 
reflex arc of every unconditioned reflex, thus, normally involves the neu¬ 
rons of a number of divisions of the central nervous system, the cerebral 
cortex included. 
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The lower sections of the premotor 2one of the cerebral cortex contain a 
mass of nerve cells which form part of the cortical division of the internal analyser 
(Chapter 68) and receive the impulses propagated to the central nervous system along 
the afferent fibres of the vagi; the impulses originating during stimulation of the 
pulmonary receptors are probtibly transmitted to these sections of the cerebral cortex. 
The same, and possibly also other, sections contain cells which receive the stimuli 
from the receptors of the aortic arch and the carotid sinuses whose stimulation plays 
an important part in the reflex stimulation of respiration. 

The portions of the cerebral cortex, which are the higher instance 
reached by impulses fr om the receptors of the lungs, the large vessels, air 
passages and respiratory muscles, are the nervous structures involved in 
the performance of the unconditioned (inborn) respiratory reflexes in nor¬ 
mal animals. They are, probably, the portions whose artificial stimulation 
by electrodes applied to the cortex regularly cause changes in respiration, 
as it was established by V. Danilevsky and later by V. Bekhterev, N. Mi- 
slavsky and a number of other investigators. 

In addition to being involved in the unconditioned respiratory reflexes, 
the cerebral cortex is the organ in which the conditioned reflexes, always 
playing a part in the respiratory control in normal animals, come full 
circle. All the agents, which constantly coincide in time with unconditioned 
respiratory reflexes, acquire a capacity for changing respiratory activity 
by developing conditioned reflexes. 

The respiratory centre should, thus, signify the aggregate of all the 
structures in the central nervous system necessary and sufficient for nor- 
mal control of respiration. The idea of this centre cannot be confined only 
to a group of cells in the medulla oblongata. 


Effect of CO 2 and of Oxygen Deficiency on Respiration 

Hyperpnoea after withholding respiration and apnoea after hyperventila¬ 
tion. Simple observalions show that respiration in man alters in response 
to chemical changes in the organism which result from disturbances in the 
normal gaseous exchange with the external environment. Suffice it to with¬ 
hold respiratory movements for 20 lo 30 seconds to have an uncontrollable 
d€\sire to take a breath and make several vigorous respiratory movements. 
Withholding the breath, therefore, leads lo subsequent rapid breathing— 
hyperpnoea. 

Contrariwise, if respiration is voluntarily accelerated to the maximum 
for a period of 30 seconds to a minute the increased ventilation {hyper¬ 
ventilation) of the lungs will be followed by a much longer respiratory 
pause. There will be no need for any respiratory movements for 30 to 
60 seconds. Apnoea, i.e., a cessation of respiration for lack of stimuli, 
results. It is impossible to withhold the breath for more than 30 to 60 sec¬ 
onds without a preceding hyperventilation. After hyperventilation the 
breath may be withheld for 1 to 2 minutes (there arc significant individual 
differences, but the more vigorous the gaseous exchange the shorter the 
period of apnoea). 

Carbon dioxide as respiratory stimulant. By causing a small rise in the 
partial pressure c)f oxygen in the alveolar air hyperventilation can increase 
its content in the blood but very little since even in ordinary respiration 
the arterial blood is normally almost saturated with oxygen. But hyper¬ 
ventilation sharply affects the content of COo in the blood because the en¬ 
suing fall in the partial pressure of carbon dioxide in the alveolar air leads 
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lu liberation of considerable amounts of CO^ from the bicarbonates of 
the blood. 

It is, therefore, natural to assume that hyperventilation is followed by 
apnoea because the content of carbon dioxide in the blood decreases. If 
this be true the increased amount of carbon dioxide in the blood must 
cause the opposite effect, i.e., it must lead to deeper breathing, to hyperp- 
noea. This is what actually occurs. If we add carbon dioxide to the in¬ 
spired air respiration will become much more rapid. When inhaling air or 
oxygen containing 5 to 8 per cent CO 2 the volume of each inspiration and 
expiration may reach 2 to 2.5 litres, which with a simultaneous small accel¬ 
eration in breathing leads to an increase in pulmonary ventilation of up 
to 40 to 60 litres per minute. 

The same dependence is clearly revealed in the experiment with the 
so-called cioss circulation for the first time conducted by Fredericq. If 
we pass the blood of dog B into the head of dog A and either increase or 
decrease the carbon dioxide content in the blood of dog B dog A will show 
hyperpnoea in the former case and apnoea in the latter. 

The nervous structures involved in the regulation of respiration ar*e so 


sensitive to carbon dioxide that a rise of only 0.01 per cent in the content 
of carbon dioxide in the blood increases pulmonary ventilation by an 
average of 5 per cent (Haldane). 

Owing to the fact that the respiratory centre is stimulated by an increase 
in the content of carbon dioxide in the blood its partial pressure in the 
alveolar air is maintained on quite a constant level. When the content of 
carbon dioxide in the blood increases and its tension, consequently, rises 
and more CO 2 is released into the alveoli the stimulation of the respiratory 
centre, caused by the increase in the content of CO 2 in the blood, leads to 
increased pulmonary ventilation. This results in a lowering of the partial 
pressure of carbon dioxide in the alveolar air. Contrariwise, with a fall of 


CO 2 tension in the blood less carbon dioxide is released into the alveoli 


(because of the lesser difference between the tension of CO^ in the blood 
and its partial pressure in the alveolar air). When the COj content in the 
blood decreases the respii-atory centre is stimulated less and, consequently, 
respiration slows down and weakens. As a result the content of CO 2 in 
the blood increases again. 

The reaction of the respiratory centre to the changes in the CO 2 content 
in the blood is, thus, a most important mechanism that maintains the con¬ 
stancy of carbon dioxide tension in the blood. 


Inspiring a gas mixture containing 3 to 5 per cent carbon dioxide and 
50 to 60 per cent oxygen is a good method for increasing pulmonary ven¬ 
tilation and oxygen supply to people poisoned by asphyxiating gases (for 
example, CO). In this case an increase in pulmonary ventilation is partic¬ 
ularly important because it helps in the most rapid elimination of the 
poison from the organism. 

Effect of carbon dioxide on respiration and significance of hydrogen ion 
concentration in the blood. An increase in the CO 2 content of the blood 
leads to a rise in the hydrogen ion concentration (p. 53) according to the 


equation: 




[C02]_ 
[HCOj'l ' 


The production of acids stronger than carbonic acid displaces the latter 
from bicarbonates. Because of this the concentration of bicarbonates in the 
blood falls and the content of CO 2 rises. In addition, the concentration of 
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H-ions in the blood rises (in the above formula the numerator increases 
and the denominator decreases). 

Because of this and owing to the fact that respiration becomes more 
rapid with the injection into the blood not only of CO 2 , but also of any acid 
(for example, acetic, lactic, hydrochloric), a hypothesis was advanced that 
it was not the carbonic acid itself, but the hydrogen ions in the blood that 
stimulated respiration. It has been ascertained, however, that the in/iuonce 
of the various acids, injected into the biood, on respiration is much less 
constant than that of CO 2 ; besides, carbonic acid stimulates respiration 
with lower concentration of the H-ions in the blood than that at which 
the action of the other acids stimulating respiration becomes manifest. It 
is right to assume that carbonic acid as such is the natural and strongest 
(of the chemical agents) stimulant of the respiratory function. Tt is possible 
that this action is connected with the fact that COo or the undissociated 
molecules of H 2 CO 3 most easily penetrate into the nerve cells of the central 
nervous system and into the chemoreceptors. 

We must also take into consideration that CO 2 is producc'd as a result of 
oxidative processes in the very nerve cells of the respiratory centre whose 
metabolism itself depends on the supply of oxygen and other substances 
with the blood. 

Effect of oxygen deficiency on respiration. Oxygon deficiency of the 
blood also causes increased respiration. This is hard to appreciate by with¬ 
holding the breath because it is accompanied by enrichment of the blood 
in CO 2 which is the strongest stimulant of respiration. But if a person 
breathes rarefied air at high altitudes or inspires a gas mixture poor in oxy¬ 
gen the conditions for eliminating carbon dioxide from the body change 
but little and the changes in respiration may be due only to oxygen.de¬ 
ficiency. In this case it appears that already at the altitude of about 1,500 m. 
above sea level (and with a decrease in the oxygen contained in the in¬ 
spired air to 17-18 per cent) respiration becomes more vigorous and 
pulmonary ventilation increases. Hovrever, with a fall of the oxygen ten¬ 
sion in the blood pulmonary ventilation increases 2 to 2 ^/ 2 -io\d at most, 
whereas with a rise of the carbon dioxide tension in the blood pulmonary 
ventilation may increase approximately eightfold. 

Reflex Control of Respiration by the Chemoreceptors and Effect 
of Carbon Dioxide on the Respiratory Centre 

Various reflexes, primarily in response to the stimulation of interocep- 
tors, play a most important part in the regulation of respiration. 
Particularly important to the stimulation of respiration (in addition to the 
receptors in the lungs) (sec below) arc the impulses originating in the 
chemoreceptors located in the large blood vessels—in the already described 
aortic body of the aortic arch and in the carotid body of the carotid sinus 
(p. 164). An increase of CO 2 and a decrease of oxygen in the blood stimulate 
the chemoreceptors in the aortic-carotid zone. This reflexly causes deeper 
and more rapid breathing (Heymans et al). 

Participation of the chemoreceptors of the aortic-carotid zone in the stimulation of 
respiration is demonstrated, in particular, by the fact that with a fall in the oxygen 
tension below 85 mm. Hg in the arterial blood the oscillograph registers accelerated 
impulses from the carotid nerve. 

Respiration usually grows deeper and more rapid when blood rich in CO 2 is per¬ 
fused through the vessels of various organs which maintain only a nervous connection 
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with the whole organism (for method see p 166). It follows that stimulation of the 
chemorcceptors located in the walls of all vessels and in ail tissues may reflexly 
stimulate respiration (stimulation of these leceptors somelirnes inhibits respiration). 

An animal with severed aortic and sinus nerves respiring air with low 
O 2 content shows no increase in pulmonary ventilation. Since in this case 
no impulses are transmitted from the chemoreceptors of the aortic arch and 
the carotid sinus to the centres the oxygen deficiency suppresses rather 
than increases respiration. The latter is due to the fact that the oxygen 
deficiency paralyzes the cells of the respiratory centre. 

The foregoing facts show that the chemical changes in the blood—accu¬ 
mulation of COo and oxygen depletion—affect the respiratory centre re- 
flexly, by stimulating the chemoreceptors. At the same time an increase of 
carbon dioxide in the blood (or, probably, HCO:t anions) may also directly 
stimulate the cells of the respiratory centre. This is demonstrated by ex¬ 
periments in which the respiration of animals increases when carbon 
dioxide accumulates in the organism even after the respiratory centre is 
disconnected from the receptors. This disconnection is made by cutting 
all the nerves entering the medulla and cutting the spinal cord below the 
medulla; the excitation of the respiratory centre after this operation is 
judged by the respiratory movements of the larynx and the alae nasi. 

It has also been shown that respiration is increased by an injection of a 
drop of NaHCOa and H 2 CO 3 buffer mixture into the region of the medulla, 
the contact electric stimulation of which provokes inspiration. An injection 
of a solution of acids into the same region does not produce this effect. 

Lastly, it is well known that animals, in whom the nerves running from 
the receptors of the aorta and the carotid sinus have been cut, may retain 
relatively normal respiration. 

The nerve cells of the respiratory centre may, consequently, be stimu¬ 
lated by the CO 2 of the tissue fluid which bathes them and into which the 
carbon dioxide passes from the blood. 

B. Kravchin.sky points out that in the lower vertebrates (ftsh and Amphibia) 
respiration ceases after .severance of the vagi which contain afferent fibres from 
chemoreceptors corresponding to those of the carotid zone of the higher animals and 
from the receptors of the lungs (or of the branchiate apparatus). It is likely that the 
(rapacity of the nerve cells of the respiratory centre to be excited by the direct action 
of the carbon dioxide of the blood has developed in the process of evolution of the 
vertebrates. 


Reflex Regulation of Respiration from the Pulmonary Receptors 

The reflex regulation of respiration is not confined to the reflexes from 
the chemoreceptors of the blood vessels. Each respiratory act is reflexly 
regulated in the course of its performance by impulses originating in the 
receptors of the lungs and transmitted to the central nervous system along 
the vagal fibres which enter the medulla. 

Fig. 90 (right) shows the effect of severing the vagus on respiration 
(Traube, 1847). As soon as the vagi are cut respiration becomes much 
deeper and slower. The pause betw'een the respiratory movements is 
lengthened. This effect, as I. Pavlov ascertained, is retained for months and 
years, all through the remaining life of the vagotomized animal. 

If we stimulate the proximal end of the vagus during an inspiration the 
most typical result will be a reflex interruption of the inspiration with an 
ensuing expiration (Fig. 90, left), while stimulation of the vagus during an 
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expiration usually reflexly interrupts the expiration and produces an in¬ 
spiration. These reflexes (named the Hering-Breuer reflexes after the 
investigators who discovered them in 1868) depend on the stimulation of 
the afferent vagal fibres which run from the receptors of the lungs. 

A record of the contractions of an isolated slip of the diaphragm, the 
most important respiratory muscle (Kg. 91, top), shows that with the dis¬ 
tention of the lungs (by air blown into them) the diaphragm relaxes, the 
inspiration is inhibited and a deep expiration occurs (experiment by Head). 
On the contrary, if we reduce the distention of the lungs, causing their 
collapse, the diaphragm contracts and an inspiration is stimulated. The 
greater the distention of the lungs during an inspiration the higher the 
frequency of the nerve impulses propagated from the pulmonary receptors 
along the afferent fibres of the vagus. 



F’ig. 90. L(?fl. half (A ) shows of stiinulat ion of distal end of vagus 

(its bramdi —laryngeal nerve) on breathing. Each riao in curve coitc- 
sponds to inspiral ion, each drop to exjuration. if nerve is stiinnlatod at 
end of iiLspiratioii r<3spiralory inoveineiits stop al iiisjiiratory ])ha8(\ 1/’ 
nerve is sl iinulated at end of expiration rt«piralory rnovr*nionts stop at 
expiratory phase, iiight half ( fi) shows d(jep(ining and slowing of’ respira¬ 
tory inoverri(*rits after sc veranee of holli vagi. J-iO\vt.*r liiK* marks stiinulat ioius. 


It follows that an inspiration itself reflexly leads to its cessation and to 
an ensuing expiration. When the vagi are cut the impulses from the lungs 
no longer reach the respiratory centre, the inspiration is not interrupted 
reflexly and the respiratory movements become very deep (Fig. 90). 

The bulbar division of the respiratory centre contains, as was pointed 
out, two groups of neurons—one group stimulating inspiration and the 
other—expiration. The reflex influence of the impulses propagated along 
the vagus from the pulmonary receptors to the respiratory centre may, 
therefore, be characterized as an influence inhibiting the inspiratory neu¬ 
rons of the bulbar division of the respiratory centre and exciting its expi¬ 
ratory neurons. 

The results of the action of the afferent impulses from the receptors stim¬ 
ulated during inspiration depend on the state of the respiratory centre 
(N. Wedensky). M. Sergiyevsky has shown that the action of the impulses 
from the receptors of the lungs varies with the phase of respiration. In the 
beginning of the inspiration when the distention of the lungs only com¬ 
mences the impulses from the mechanoreceptors increase the inspiration, 
but as soon as a certain degree of pulmonary distention is reached, i.e., at 
a certain degree of excitation of the inspiratory neurons of the respiratory 
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centre, the stimulation of the inspiration is replaced by its own reflex inhi¬ 
bition and reflex stimulation of the expiration ensues. 

It is possible that a special group of mechano- 
receptors stimulated during the collapse of the 
|0»sfoni/on oi /he lumj:. lungs exists. The Tcflcx response from these re¬ 
ceptors stimulated during expiration consists in 
inhibiting the active expiration and in stimulat¬ 
ing an inspiration. Consequently, according to 
its cause and effect this reflex is opposed to 
that from the receptors stimulated during inspi- 
ration. 

Normally sever ance of the vagi dlres not stop 
r espiration, but only makes it deeper and slower. 
However, cutting the vagi in the dog with the 
bi'ain stem severed in the region of the lower 
third of the pons Varolii results in a long inspi¬ 
ration which is frequently not interrupted by 
an expii'ation until the animal dies from as¬ 
phyxia. Stimulation of the vagus during such an 
inspiratoi’y halt interrupts the inspiration and 
leads to an expiration (Ranson, Pitts and 
Magoun). 


I Collapse at fhi? luncj:.. 



Fig. 91. Effect of disteJit ionaiKl 
collH])He of lungs oji breathing. 

Dotiod line pr^ssuro in traclura 
(riHo in lint' bIuiwh diBictiitioii of lungs, 
drop- collapHt' of luiigH oauBod by 
pumping out of nir). (''ontiinions lino 
shows movefiionts of strip of dia- 
phrugtn. DLsteiitioii of lungs inliibils 
respiratory movements of tlio dia¬ 
phragm; eollupHo of lungs product's 
oppositti tdTect (afb;r Mt'atl). 

centre” cannot, therefore, be 
severance of pons Varolii the 
activity of the neurons of the 


On this basis .some physiologists have concluded 
that the ‘‘centre” of inspiration is, presumably, always 
active and that the rhythm of respiration is due only 
to inhibitions of inspirations by impulses propagated 
along the vagus from the receptors of the lungs dis¬ 
tended during inspirations or by impulses originating 
in the region of the upper half of the pons Varolii. 
This hypothesis has not been sufficiently substantiated 
and the idea of continuous activity of the “inspiratory 
accepted as yet. In the experiments involving the 
cutting itself may have caused a disproportionate 
inspiratory division of the respiratory centre. 



Fig. 92. Action currents in single afferent fibre of the cat's vagus during 
distention of lungs by blowing air into them. 

Tho dvgroo of lung diftt^jrition is indioatad in ear^h rooord by whito lino ov^or curve of hio- 
ourrontti: a - 5 ml. of air introduced into lungH, b —115 ml., r -230 ml. The greater the 
distention of the lungs the higher the frequency of bio-curronta: a - SO, b —120, r -250 por 

second (after Adrian). 
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Reflex influences from the receptors of the lungs play a most important 
part in maintaining the respiratory rhythm, the sequence of inspirations 
and expirations. In addition, the impulses from the pulmonary receptors not 
only inhibit inspiration, but may, under certain conditions, also stimulate 
respiration. Mislavsky thought so, the experiments of Sergiyevsky’s asso¬ 
ciates favour this assumption, and it is also confirmed by observations 
which show that when respiration ceases because of a paralysis of the 
respiratory centre, rhythmic compressions of the thorax are the most 
efficient means for restoring independent respiration (V, Negovsky et al.). 

Signtiiflcance of impulses from the. receptors of the respiratory passages and the 
respiratory muscles. In addition to the impulses from the receptors of the lungs a 
certain part in the regulation of respiration is also played by impulses from the 
receptors of the trachea whose stimulation during the passage of air through the latter 
variously affects respiration. 

Contraction of the muscles which take part in respiration stimulates the receptors 
located in these muscles. Stimulation of the receptors of the inspiratory muscles 
reflexly predisposes to expiration, while stimulation of the receptors of the expiratory 
muscles reflexly predisposes to inspiration. The functional role of the reflexes from 
the receptors of the respiratory muscles is, con.sequenlly, similar to that of the 
reflexes produced by stimulating the receptors of the lungs, but is less pronounced. 


Problem of Automatism of the Respiratory Centre 

In 1863, L Sechenov described a rhythmic generation of electric potentials 
in the medulla oblongata extirpated from the frog. This fact was confirmed 
much later by a number of investigators (Adrian el al.). Consequently, dis¬ 
charges of excitation rhythmically originate for some time in the isolated 
medulla and may be regarded as a manifoslalion of automatism of the 
respiratory centre. 

The very brief experiments (because the isolated brain dies very rapidly) 
conducted for the purpose of ascertaining the automatism of the respir¬ 
atory centre do not warrant any conclusions as to the significance of this 
phenomenon under normal conditions. It is possible that automatism mani¬ 
fests itself precisely because of the artificial conditions of the experiment, 
due to the stimuli originating at the points where the nerves and the brain 
were cut and owing to the impossibility of normally removing the waste 
products of tissue metabolism from the cells. 

The automatism of the respiratory centre may, possibly, be connected with the 
fact that the central nervous system is capable of rhythmic stimulation in the same 
rhythm in which the impulses from the receptors acted on these centres directly before. 

We saw that the impulses originating from the rt^ceptors of the lungs during 
inspirations and expirations played an important part in regulating the respiratory 
rhythm. A certain rhythm of activity, a certain rhythm of cyclical chemical reactions 
occurring in it, is forced, as it were, on the respiratory centre by the pulmonary 
receptors stimulated during inspiration and expiration. 

There are facts indicating that this rhythm of impulses may for some time be 
retained by the respiratory centre also after cessation of its rhythmic stimulation 
from the receptors. This is apparent, for example, from the following fact: when 
respiration is maintained for a long time by a rhythmic insufflation of air into the 
lungs during a temporary paralysis of the respiratory centre, or in curare poisoning, 
normal respiration adopts the same pattern for some time after its restoration. 

Conditioned Reflexes Regulating Respiration 

Stimulation of the respiratory centre by the carbon dioxide of the blood 
acting on the chemoreceptors and on the nerve cells of the central nervous 
system, as well as the stimulation of this centre by the impulses from the 
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receptors of the lungs and the entire respiratory apparatus, is an inborn 
mechanism for the regulation of respiratory activity. These stimuli result 
in respiratory movements which rhythmically follow one another even 
when the normal function of the higher divisions of the brain is discon¬ 
tinued as, for example, in deep anaesthesia. Under these conditions the 
reflex activity of the bulbar division of the respiratory centre may for 
some time keep up the respiratory movements. 

Under normal conditions, however, the higher divisions of the brain, the 
cerebral cortex included, always take part in regulating respiration. 

The impulses transmitted to the medulla oblongata from any receptors, 
including the chemoreceptors of the aortic-carotid zone and the pulmonary 
receptors, affect the cerebral cortex. Any agent which precedes inspiration 
of a mixture of air with 4 to 8 per cent carbon dioxide becomes a condi¬ 
tioned respiratory stimulus. After removal of the cerebral cortex inspira¬ 
tion of carbon dioxide (3 to 5 per cent of the inspired air) increases respira¬ 
tion less than it does normally, while during inspiration of carbon dioxide 
the change in the excitability of the motor zone of the cerebral cortex occurs 
before any respiratory changes (Sergiyevsky). Stimulation of the afferent 
vagal fibres alters the excitability of the cerebral cortex. 

The impulses originating during muscular activity in the mechanorecep- 
tors and the chemoreceptors of the skeletal muscles and tendons are nat¬ 
ural conditioned stimuli of respiration. These impulses act on the cerebral 
cortex simultaneously with the accumulation of carbon dioxide in the blood 
and the depletion of the latter in oxygen produced by hard work; the ex¬ 
citation of the cortical divisions of the respiratory centre produced by the 
action of carbon dioxide coincides with that from the receptors of the 
motor apparatus. A temporary bond is formed; this bond is extrem(?ly 
strong, as strong as all temporary bonds which produce the natural con¬ 
ditioned reflexes. 

Due to the development of conditioned reflexes the stimuli which of 
themselves have nothing to do with respiratory innervation now exert a 
considerable influence on it. This is of particular importance in muscular- 
activity. If the latter is not very vigorous the blood usually shows no 
changes in COo tension which might cause an appreciable increase in res¬ 
piration that accompanies muscular work. During hard muscular* work 
pulmonary ventilation reaches 100 to 110 litres per minute, i.e., exceeds 
the maximal pulmonary ventilation provoked by inspiration of carbon 
dioxide by about 50 per cent. It follows that during work respiration is 
stimulated not only, and not so much, by the inborn lower mechanism oi 
regulation of respiratory activity; the latter normally always includes con¬ 
ditioned-reflex influences. Their development, as has just been said, can 
be explained by a rapid development of respiratory conditioned reflexes. 
When such conditioned reflexes have developed and muscular activity has 
itself become a signal for increased breathing, the importance of its direct 
inborn stimulation may recede into the background. This is the result of 
the aspect of conditioned-reflex activity due to which the effect based on 
cortical stimulation may exceed the effect of the unconditioned reflex. 

The increase in pulmonary ventilation during passive flexion and exten¬ 
sion of the extremities which lead to stimulation of the muscle receptors 
without essential changes in the total metabolism confirms the fact that 
stimulation of the muscle receptors stimulates respiration as a result of 
the development of a conditioned reflex (M. Marshak et aL). 
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The rhythmic respiratory movements durinfi muscular rest also, probably, depend 
on time reflexes. 

The time reflexes manifest themselves, for example, as follows: if a do{< is fed at 
strictly definite intervals of time, towards the end of the interval between the feed¬ 
ings the dog begins to secrete saliva and show other signs of food reaction. The inter¬ 
val of time between the two stimuli becomes a conditioned stimulus because a certain 
unconditioned reflex always follows at the end of the given interval. 

In the rhythmic sequence of inspirations and expirations an enormous part is 
played, as we have seen, by impulses from the pulmonary receptors. These impulses 
undoubtedly also reach the cerebral cortex. There is every reason to believe that the 
impulses of the pulmonary receptors acting as unconditioned stimuli serve as the 
basis for the development of a conditioned reflex to the intervals of time which 
usually separate these impulses from each other. The old observation made by Pavlov 
before he had begun working on conditioned refliexf?s proves this contention. In study¬ 
ing the chances for dogs to survive the severance of both vagi, I. Pavlov found that 
the re.spiratory movements growing slower immediately after the vagi have been cut 
and going down to 8 or 9 respirations per minute continued growing slow'er after the 
operation. Three to four W(H?ks after the vagotomy the dog made only 4 Uj r> respira¬ 
tions per minute. This can be explained by the fact that for some time after the 
operation the conditioned reflexes developed by the stimulations of the pulmonary 
receptors were retained, whereas a long time after the fiperation these conditioned 
reflexes faded because they were no longer supported. 

Normal regulation of respiration is, thus, conditioned by cortical mecha¬ 
nisms which form a single whole with the inborn unconditioned reflexes 
and load to complex-i'eflex respiratory acts in which unconditioned and 
conditioned reflexes are most closely interwoven. 


Respiratory Changes Under the Action o£ Various Stimuli 

Effect of changes in blood pressure and of stimulation of the upper re¬ 
spiratory passages on respiration. In addition to the influences from the 
chemoreceptors of the carotid sinus the respiratory centre is also affected 
by the impulses from the bai*oreceptors of thir aortic-carotid zone which 
play a very important part in regulating the blood pressure. A lowering 
of the blood pi-essure in the aortic-carotid zomi stimulates ixjspiratory 
activity, while a rise in tht» blood pressui'e temporarily stops respiration or 
slows it down. 

Effect of pain stimuli on respiration. A .short pain stimulus will at first 
cause a brief cessation of respiration (sometimes after a deep inspiration). 
A longer pain stimulus usually provokes deeper, more vigorous and faster 
respiratory movements. However, protracted pain stimulation sometimes 
depresses respiratory activity. 

Effect of stimulation of the receptors of the upper respiratory passages 
on respiration. Strong stimulation of the simsitive endings of the tri¬ 
geminal nerve in the nasopharyngeal mucosa (for example, when ammonia 
is inhaled) usually stops the I'cspiratory movements reflexly for 10 to 
20 seconds. A weaker stimulation of the nasal mucosa (for example, by 
clots of mucus, dust) causes a deep inspiration followed by a very strong 
and fast expiration with the mouth closed (sneeze). 

Stimulation of the receptors of the tracheal and bronchial mucosa 
reflexly evokes a strong inspiration with a simultaneous narrowing 
of the glottis. This causes air currents to be driven out of the lungs under 
considerable pressure (cough) which aids in eliminating the particles 
irritating the air passages. These coughing movements can be provoked 
experimentally by stimulating the proximal end of the upper laryngeal 
branch of the vagus. 
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Cheyne-Stokes or periodic respiration. This abnormality is characterized 
by the fact that several, sometimes increasingly deep, respirations are 
followed by a respiratory pause lasting 5 to 10 seconds and longer. The 
cycle is repeated over and over again. 

Cheyne-Stokes respiration is usually due to decreased excitability of 
the respiratory centre. The respiratory centre is stimulated only when the 
content of oxygen in the blood sharply falls owing to a very long respiratory 
pause. This provokes a few respiratory movements resulting in an increase 
in the oxygen content of the blood which again produces a long respiratory 
pause lasting until the oxygen deficiency makes itself felt again. 

Cheyne-Stokes respiration is a symptom of a derangement in the activity 
of the respiratory centre (however, it also occurs sometimes in healthy 
people). Such a change in respiration may be caused by preceding hyper¬ 
ventilation; during the apnoea that follows the oxygen content of the 
blood sharply decreases while the content of CO^ has not yet become 
normal. Several respiratory movements leading to an increase in the 
oxygen content of the blood occur but, since there is still little CO 2 in the 
blood, respiration ceases after several inspirations again until an oxygen 
deficiency is experienced, etc. Inspiration of oxygen, therefore, frequently 
relieves Cheyne-Stokes respiration. 

Cheyne-Stokes respiration may also result from superficial breathing 
because the latter is responsible for the insufficient supply of the blood 
with oxygen and for the oxygon hunger of the cells of the respiratory 
centre, which disturbs their normal function. Superficial breathing may 
be the result of excessive reflexes from the pulmonary receptors. Such 
excess of these reflexes considerably shortens the inspiration which is 
interrupted very soon after its beginning; the same occurs with the ex¬ 
piration which is interrupted by an inspiration. 

In disorders of the function of the respiratory centre breathing in a 
horizontal position is often more difficult than in the standing or sitting 
postures. This symptom is called orthopnoea and is partly due to the fact 
that in a horizontal position the abdominal organs interfere with the 
movements of the diaphragm. 


Respiratory Control During Muscular Activity 

Regulation of respiration during muscular activity, which is always 
accompanied by an increase in pulmonary ventilation due to deeper and 
faster respiratory movements, is based on complex-reflex mechanisms, 
involving various conditioned reflexes. 

Muscular activity involves stimulation of a number of interoceptors: 
receptors of the muscles (and their tendons) contracting during a given 
type of muscular work, labyrinthine receptors, cardiac receptors whose 
activity always varies in muscular work, etc. In the course of life the 
stimulation of these interoceptors in their various combinations constantly 
combines with the influence of agents which call forth inborn, uncon¬ 
ditioned reflexes (effect of CO 2 , stimulation of the pulmonary receptors). 
This gives rise to different natural conditioned reflexes which influence 
the process of respiration (these reflexes always combine with cardio¬ 
vascular conditioned reflexes) the conditioned stimulator of which is a 
complex of stimuli of the just mentioned (and other) interoceptors. Light 
work influences blood chemistry but little and the increase in respiratory 
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movements is due mainly to the stimulation of the receptors of the con¬ 
tracting muscles. 

Not only positive, but also inhibitory conditioned reflexes decreasing 
the rapidity and depth of respiration may be developed for the latter; 
inhibitory conditioned respiratory reflexes may, in particular, play a part 
in fixing the thorax during a numben* of static muscular efforts. 

Muscular work also stimulates several exteroceptors which in turn leads 
to development of conditioned respiratory reflexes. The circumstances 
under which work is usually done, the time of day connected with con¬ 
siderable muscular activity, the landscape in which it is performed (for 
instance, a landscape for mountain-climbers) are all transformed into a 
complex pattern of stimuli con¬ 
nected with various modifications 
of the respiratory function and, 
therefore, producing conditioned- 
reflex changes in respiration. 

It is only this respiratory regu¬ 
lation on the part of the cerebral 
cortex that makes possible, for 
example, an increase in pulmonary 
ventilation of up to 100 or 120 litres 
of air per minute during maximal 
muscular work, whereas during 
inspiration of carbon dioxide, for¬ 
merly considered the most powerful 
and universal stimulator of res¬ 
piration, pulmonary ventilation 
never exceeds 50 to 70 litres per 
minute. This shows that during 
work increased respiration is deter¬ 
mined by various conditioned re¬ 
flexes which merge with the inborn 
mechanisms of respiratory regula¬ 
tion and permit the fine adjustment of re.spiration to the nature of mus¬ 
cular work and the conditions under which it is done. 

Cortical stimuli are of similarly great impcn tance in the regulation of 
respiration during changes in the external temperature (Chapter 35). 

Under normal conditions and even during hard muscular work the blood 
is nearly fully oxygenated in the lungs. But if the partial pressure of 
oxygen in the inspired air drops, as it occurs when the breath is withheld 
and when air deficient in oxygen is inspired (Fig. 93), the oxygenation of 
the blood during muscular work decreases sharply. 

CHAPTER 23 

HYPOXIA AND EFFECT OF ALTERED ATMOSPHERIC 
PRESSURE ON THE BODY 

Classification, Cause and General Characteristics of Hypoxia 

Any oxygen deficiency in individual tissues or in the body as a whole 
is referred to as hypoxia. In a number of cases hypoxia is due to an oxygen 
deficiency in the blood and is then called hypoxemia. 
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Hypoxia may be caused by an insufficient oxygenation of the blood in 
the lungs. In this case we have the so-called respiratory hypoxia which is 
conditioned by: a) an oxygen deficiency in the inspired air, b) an affec¬ 
tion of the pulmonary tissue (for example, in pneumonia or in poisoning 
with certain gases) and c) impairment of respiratory regulation. 

Hypoxia may result from an insufficient flow of blood to an individual 
organ or to a slowing down and cessation of circulation as a whole. This 
type of hypoxia is designated as circulatory hypoxia (any death caused by 
a stoppage of the heart is essentially death from hypoxia). 




Fig. 94. (4iaiig<> in (conditions of o.xygon traitsj)orl in various forms of hypoxia. 

Kuril fjihowR oxvfmi disMocUit ti.ii) oiirvr: Irft snalo- liHiaiio^loliin ovy^^onatioii, luicl 

right Sf’iih.* tibsuluto oxygiMi i-dnlont in bhiod. Culiiriins show oxygrn content, (in % of oxygon 
capacity of blood and on rij^ht .scalo- idiKohiU) fi^urrH in art/ftrial ( A ) and vrnoiis { V) blood). 
Shadod jmrt of rohiniiiH niidorsntural ion of blood with oxygtMi. Arrows |>oiiiliiig in opposiio 
dirt'otioiiM Mi'ioriovciiou.s Diagram of miaomie liypoxiii is lower beeaiifio in this form 

of iiypoxia liHoino^’lohin eonWnt of blood is rriluetMl (after van Lirroi. 


Hypoxia may be due to a deficiency of blood in the organism {anaeuiic 
hypoxia) or to changes in the blood owing to which the latter cannot trans¬ 
port sufficient oxygen (this occurs when haemoglobin changes to methae- 
moglobin or when its atom of iron is blocked by carbon monoxide). 

Hypoxia may also be produced by an impaired capacity of the tissues 
to bind oxygen which may be a result of poisoning, for example, by 
hydrocyanic acid (so-called histotoxic hypoxia). 

The variou.s form.s of hypoxia are Illustrated in Fig. 94. This figure shows that in 
respiratory hypoxia the arterial blood contains less oxygen, while in circulatory 
hypoxia it is the venous blood that contains much less oxygen (since in this case the 
blood flows through the tissues slower than normal and gives off more oxygen to the 
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lissues); the oxygen tension is, therefore, also sharply reduced in circulatory hypoxia; 
in slight respiratory or anaemic hypoxia the acceleration of circulation in some 
measure compensates for the deert^ase of O 2 per unit of volume of the arterial blood. 
In histotoxic hypoxia the O 2 tension in the venous blood is higher since the tissues 
cannot normally take the oxygen from the blood. 

With the exception of circulatory hypoxia, which is due to a decrease 
in the blood flow to individual organs, the other forms of hypoxia load to 
an insufficient oxygen supply of all tissues. But since the sensitivity of 
various tissues to oxygen deficiency differs the same degree of hypoxia 
may affect some organs more lhan others. 

Sensitivity of various tissues to hypoxia. The higher divisions of the 
central nervous system and the higher receptors (for example, the retina) 
react more than any other organ to an oxygen dcTicioncy, as, in general, 
to any changes in the internal environment. This becomes especially 
evident in acute hypoxia. In this cast' fainting may supervene immediately, 
as it occurs, for example, when blood supply io the cerebrum fails or 
when a gas mixture containing less than 4 to 5 per cent oxygen is inhaled. 
If fatal hypoxia develops slower its initial phase manifests itself in a 
sort of intoxication, in tht' loss of proper orientation in the surroundings. 
Disturbances in the normal supply of oxygen to the brain cause charac¬ 
teristic disorders of the conditioned reflexes (p. 229). Frequently no .sub¬ 
jective disorders are observed in this case; the subject feels elated 
(euphoria), but this is due to the impaired ability to orient himself in the 
surroundings (for example, highly skilled physiologists subjected them- 
st'lves to hypoxia for the sake of experiment and could not properly turn 
the lap in the instrument they IhtMnselvos had devi.sed). Owing to the 
impairment of the functions of the* higher divisions of the brain c'ven those 
who were specially warned about the conscxiuences of oxygen deficiency 
are not aware of the mortal danger which arises in hypoxia. If l.'ypoxia 
is aggravated the phase of euphoiia is immediately followed by coma 
(paralysis of the higher functions of the? cerebral cortex). The paralysis of 
the higher functions of the cerebral cortex is followed by a paralysis of 
the subcortical centres, the centres of the interbrain, the midbrain, the 
medulla oblongata and, finally, the spinal cord. Respiration is paralyzed 
and death ensues. 

Irrev(*rsible changes occur in the cerebral cortex if the brain is fully 
ck?prived of oxygen (for example, in strangulation, in occlusion of cerebral 
vessels) for 5 to 6 minutes. After f) minutes of complete hypoxia caused 
by strangulation or cai’diac arrest (clinical death) dogs can be revived by 
artificial respiration and by pumping oxygenatc?d blood into their arteries. 
For the rest of their lives, however, these dogs behave like animals with 
a i*('moved or gravely diseased cerebral cortex (E. Asratyan, I. Petrov, 
V. Nogovsky). 

The kidneys, the liver and the heart muscle are somewhat less sensitive 
to oxygen deficiency, but disorders of their functions in hypoxia never 
fail to manifest themselves. Considerable local hypoxia, foi* example, dur¬ 
ing occlusion of the hepatic, renal or coronary arteries rapidly loads to 
paralysis of the functions of these organs. 

Paralysis of the functions of the skeletal muscles occurs within several 
minutes after the occlusion of their vessels, but the muscles do not lose 
their vital activity soon and regain their efficiency shortly after restora¬ 
tion of circulation. 



Changes in Metabolism During Hypoxia 


Before hypoxia has reached and advanced the rate of basal metab¬ 
olism (gaseous exchange) and the energy output it determines do not 
undergo sharp changes. This is due to a number of changes in respiration 
and circulation as a result of which the supply of the tissues with oxygen 
is almost normal. In this case, however, the amount of oxygen transported 
to the tissues in a unit of blood volume diminishes and the retention of 
oxygen consumption at the normal level is due to an increase in the split¬ 
ting of oxyhaemoglobin and in the quantity of blood flowing to the tissues 
(except in hislotoxic hypoxia). The greater use of the oxygen of the 
arterial blood by the tissues decreases the content of oxyhaemoglobin 
in the venous blood flowing from the tissues (hence, the cyanosis). 

It was btJl recently believed that the nxygen exchange in the tissues altered in 
hypoxia only when the amount oxygen rc'ceived was insufficient to cover its 
consumption. It was. therefore, thoufthl that in moderate hypoxia Iho oxygon cxchanj^e 
did not alter. Actually, the constancy of the Raseous exchange (by far not always 
observed in hypoxia) is not duo to the fact that hypoxia does not affect metabolism, 
but is a result of regulatory adjustments which ensure the maintenance of a certain 
constancy of metabolism despite the effect (jf hypoxia. Thi.s is demonstrated by thi* 
fact that in certain cases of hypoxia in man and conslantb^ in mountain animals 
acclimatized to liiRh altitudes (for example, in sheep kept in the mountains for several 
generations) the total consumption of oxygen diminishes. The diminution of the oxy¬ 
gen exchange in hypo.xia is observed only in adult animals; it docs not occur, for 
example, in lambs. It follows that rcMe.x influences leading to a decrease in the 
metabolism develop during the individual’s lifetime (Slonim and Olnyanskaya). 


Respiratory and Circulatory Changes in Hypoxia 

A drop in oxygen tension in the blood at first always results in greater 
activity of the respiratory centre which is responsible for the accelera¬ 
tion and deepening of respiration at rest and, especially, during mus¬ 
cular work. This efCect is due mainly to the reflex stimulation of the 
chemoreceptors of the aortic arch and the carotid sinus. The increase in 
pulmonary ventilation even leads to a pH increase in the blood because 
the latter loses a large amount of carbon dioxide. With the receptors of 
the aortic arch and the carotid sinus inhibited hypoxia does not increase 
j’espiration, and paralysis of the respiratory centre ensues without the 
phase of its intense activity. 

Increa.sed activity of the respiratory centre and, consc'quenlly, increased pulmonary 
ventilation are characteristic of hypoxia in its early stages. It benefits the body when 
hypoxia is caused by insufficient arterialization of the blood in the lungs (respiratory 
hypoxia). In thi.s case the increase in the pulmonary and, consequently, in the alveolar 
(p. 194) ventilation, Itjading to a rise in the partial oxygen pressure in the alveolar 
air, increases the oxygenation of the blood. In other forms of hypoxia, which are not 
due to oxygen deficiency in the arterial blood, the increase in respiratory activity 
cannot aid in relieving hypoxia. 

With an aggravation of hypoxia the efficiency of the respiratory centre 
falls, at first manifesting itself in Cheyne-Stokes and superficial re.spira- 
tion which docs not provide sufficient pulmonary ventilation. In this 
ca.se insufficient respiration is added to the causes of hypoxia resulting 
in a vicious circle: hypoxia, which at first caused an increased activity of 
the respiratory centre, subsequently leads to its insufficient activity and 
the resulting respiratory insufficiency aggravates hypoxia still more. This 
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circle can be broken only by eliminating the causes of hypoxia, inspiration 
of oxygen being the best method. Hypoxia of the respiratory centre dis¬ 
appears and the latter resumes its normal functioning. 

The circulatory changes in hypoxia are characterized by a fast heart 
rate, an increase in the minute volume of the heart and a certain rise in 
the arterial blood pressure. The mass of circulating blood increases owing 
to the emptying of the blood depots; the vessels of the abdominal organs 
contract. Because of this more blood Hows to the tissues pei' unit of 
time. The increa.sed blood supply to the tissues is an important means for 
providing them with enough oxygen despite the fact that its content per 
unit of blood volume is lower. As long as the mechanisms of circulatory 
regulation are not impaired in hypoxia its r^eflex devices cau.se an increase 
in blood supply to the heart and the brain and this provides the nervous 
centres with suflicient oxygen. 

However, tw’o phases ai e noted both in hypoxia and in respiratory regu¬ 
lation. The first phase has just been described The second pha.se is charac¬ 
terized by its opposite effect since it is conditioned by an impairment of 
the vasomotor centres in advanced hypoxia. In this case the pulse becomes 
fast and irregular and hardly palpable, the blood pressuix* falls and the 
amount, of blood flowing to the brain diminishes. A vicious circle is pro¬ 
duced again: advanced hypoxia causes circulatory disorders and these 
lead to a further decrease in the blood supply to the brain. Coma and death 
rapidly ensue. 


Mechanism of Changes in Hypoxia 

In all ca.sos of hypoxia, even during the period when neither the oxy¬ 
genation of the arterial blood nor the rate of the oxygen exchange have 
altered, the tension of the oxygen dissolved in the blood and, consequently, 
in the tissues falls. The drop in the tissue oxygen tension is the earliest 
form of response to hypoxia. This often very rapidly combines with the 
effect of the changes in the composition of the blood conditioned by such 
alterations in metabolism as are a direct i*esult of hypoxia. 

In the initial phase of hypoxia the changes in physiological functions are 
conditioned by reflex acts resulting from the stimulation of the chemo- 
receptors in the aortic-carotid zone and in other tissues. 

The fall of the oxygen tension in the tissues and the vessels of the 
internal organs and the accumulation, in this connection, of metabolites in 
the tissues lead to the stimulation of the vascular and tissue chemorecep- 
tors. The impulses from these chemoreceptors reflexly alter respiration, 
circulation and, presumably, metabolism as well. 

The reflexes produced in hypoxia by the stimulation of the chemoreceptors combine 
with the reflexes originating from the baroreceplors and the mechanoreceptors of the 
organs whose functions are altered by hypoxia. New reflex changes arise and in their 
turn affect the body. The changes of various functions conditioned by hypoxia are, 
thus, the sum total of a number of reflexes produced by the stimulation of numerous 
receptors. In advanced hypoxia all functions of the body are affected by the changes 
in the functional state of the central nervous system, primarily of the cerebral cortex 
resulting from the insufficient supply of oxygen to the nerve cells and their reactions 
to the changes in the composition of the blood and the flow of impul.scs from the 
various receptors stimulated in hypoxia. 

The unconditioned reflexes produced by hypoxia combine and form a 
single whole with the conditioned reflexes originating from all the stimuli 
which coincide in time with the effect of hypoxia. It has been shown, for 
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example, that the stimuli which had preceded the development of hypoxia 
produced qualitatively the same inciease in respiration as did oxygen 
deficiency. 

Changes in the activity of the cerebial cortex in hypoxia affect all func¬ 
tions of the organism. These changes are reflected in the electro-ence¬ 
phalogram (Chapter 60). 


EITect of Rarefied Air on the Body 

The higher the altitude the lower the partial pressure of oxygen in the 
inspired air, which leads to a drop in this pressure in the alveoli and, as 
a result, to a fall in the oxygen tension in the arterial blood. 

The arterial blood (see Fig. 84) is approximately 95 to 90 per cent oxy¬ 
genated as long as the barometric pressure? holds above 500 to 550 mm. Hg, 
which corresponds to 8 to 3.5 km. above sea level. With the subsequent fall 
of the barometric pressure the oxygenation of the ai terial blood rapidly 
decreases going down to 50 per cent of its oxygen capacity at the baro¬ 
metric pressurt' of 270 to 300 mm. Hg (about 7.5 to 8 km. altitude). 


Tabic 7 

Barometric Pressure, Partial Oxyeren Pressure in the Inspired and in the Alveolar Air 
and the Percentage of the Arterial Blood Oxygenation at Different Altitudes 
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Physiological changes at high altitudes. Most p(?op!(? ascending to an 
altitude of 2.5 to 3 km. above sea level do not suffer serious discomforts. 
This does not mean, of course, that at an altitude of 1.5 to 2 km., espe¬ 
cially of 3 km. above sea levc'l, the body i.s in the same state as at sea level 
baromotiic pressure. Though the arterial blood is still oxygenated to at 
least 90 per cent of its oxygen capacity at the altitude of 1.5 to 2 or 3 km. 
the tension of the oxygen dissoh'cd in the blood is reduced and this con¬ 
ditions a number of changes in the organism, which include: a) a deepening 
and slight acceleration of respii’ation, b) an acceleration of the pulse rate 
and an increase in the minute volume of the heart, c) a certain increase 
in the mass of the circulating blood, d) an increased production of erythro¬ 
cytes (during a long stay at high altitudes) and e) a slight (detected only 
by very fine methods) decrease in the excitability of the receptors which 
disappears after 2 or 3 days of staying at this altitude. 

• This column gives only Jipproxinriate figures since the corresponding values depend 
on a number of factors: the rate of pulmonary ventilation, the carbon dioxide tension 
and the nature of the oxygen dissociation curve. 
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These changes are actually regulatory processes normally ensuring the 
maintenance ol efficiency at the given altitude. A stay in the mountains at 
an altitude of 1 to 2 km. above sea level is sometimes even used as a thera¬ 
peutic method in fighting certain diseases. 

Disorders of a number of functions begin to manifest themselves at an 
altitude of 3 to 3.5 km. above sea level: these are due mainly to changes 
in the normal activity of the higher centres. At this altitude it is not only 
the tension of the oxygen dissolved in the blood that decreases, but also 
the amount of oxygen bound by hae'moglobin that diminishes. More or less 
grave symptoms of respiratory hypoxia usually appear when the oxygena¬ 
tion of the arterial blood falls below 85 to 80 per cent of the oxygen capac¬ 
ity of the blood. But a drop in the oxygenation of the arterial blood below 
50 to 45 per cent of its oxygen capacity is fatal to a human being suffering, 
from respiratory hypoxia.* 

The symptoms of slowly developing hypoxia are: fatigue, apathy, somno¬ 
lence, finger tremor, h('adaches, short breath and tachycardia, frequent 
nausea, sometimes haemorrhages (‘'altitude’’ or “mountain’’ sickness); these' 
symptoms do not appear in rapidly developing hypoxia because the higher 
functions of the brain soon ce'ase and coma ensues. 

Chanec\s in tho higher nervous activity may fcxigin even before the amount of o-\y 
liaemoglobin in the blof>d has diminished depending on the fall in the tension of the 
blood-dissolved oxygen. Iti dogs (experiments performed by M. Brestkin) certain 
clumgcs in tho higher nei'vous activity are noted already at an altitude of 1,000 1m 
2.000 m.; lhe.se clianges manifest them.sclves lirst in increased conditioned reflexes 
and weakened inhibitory processes in the cerebral ccntex. At higher altitudes thi? 
conditioned reflexes dimini.sh and then disappear (at an altitude of 6 to R kni.). The 
unconditioned reflexes also diminish. Inhibition grows stronger in the cerebral coi’tex. 
Whereas at low altitudes (2 to 4 km.) changes in conditioned reflexes are noted only 
in the beginning, at high altitudes disturbances in the conditioned rellcx activity 
(iuring long-continued hypoxia increase rather than diminish. 

The changes in the states of the cert^bral cortt'x produced by hypoxia 
affect all physiological functions. Inhibition developing in the cortex may 
spread to the subcortical structures impairing motor acts and strengthening 
the reflexes in response to impulses from the interoceptors. 

Limit of altitude tolerance. Depending on the individual peculiarities of the body 
and its acclimatization the altitudes at which grave and then fatal disorders appear 
dilTer, but different as these altitudes may be everybody is infallibly affected. 

Tho following average scale of altitudes at which definite functional changes appear 
may be indicated for healthy people: 

a) up to an altitude of 2.5 to S km. most people (some people up to 3.5 to 4 km.) 
suffer no appreciable discomfort. The oxygenation of the blood is still above R5 per 
cent of its oxygen capacity and the only functional changes observed are an increased 
activity of the respiratory and cardiovascular .systi'ms and an increased erythropoiesis; 

b) the following disorders of the higher nervous activity and of respiratory and 
circulatory regulation begin to appear at an altitude of 4 to 5 km.: euphoria or, on the 
contrary, depression lassitude, Cheync-Stokes respiration, sharp increase in pulse rate 
and sometimes collapse; 

c) at an altitude of 6 to 7 km. the.se symptoms become very grave for most people 
except the specially acclimatized; 

d) staying at an altitude of 7 to R km. always leads to serious consequences and is 
dangerous to most people, while the altitude of 8.5 to 9 km. is the limit above which 
no human being can rise (without inspiring oxygen). 

* Considerable underoxygenation of the blood is observed in animals constantly 
living in the mountains. For exampde, in sheep at an altitude of 4,000 jm. above sea 
level the blood is oxygenated to only about 65 per cent of its oxygen capacity though 
they show no pathological symptoms of hypoxemia (A. Ginctsinsky). 
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Acclimatization lo Hypoxia 


Increased resistance of the body to oxygen deficiency is referred to 
as acclimatization to the effect of rarefied air. This altitude acclimatization 
is achieved by the action of a number of factors. 

During acclimatization erythropoiesis increases, the number of erythro¬ 
cytes reaching 7 to 8 million per mm.^ of blood instead of the normal 4.5 to 
5 million. The content of haemoglobin in the blood increases and its oxygen 
capacity rises to 22 volume per cent instead of the usual 17 or 18. 


The oxygen dissociation curve shifts to the left so that at a low tension the oxygen 
in the alveolar air more easily combines with the haemoglobin and at the same time 
with the low partial pressure the oxygen in the tissues splits off from the oxyhaemo- 

globin with greater difficulty. 
It is still not quite clear 
whether or not this shift (if 
the di.ssociaiion curve is in 
the long run a factor that im¬ 
proves the supply of the tissues 
with oxygen (some studies 
noted a shift of the oxygen 
dissociation curve to the right 
during prolonged acclimatiza¬ 
tion lo high altilude.s). 

The increased erythro¬ 
poiesis, the greater oxy- 
haemoglobin content and 
the change in its dis¬ 
sociation curve appear 
quite tardily (after several 
days or 1 lo 2 weeks stay¬ 
ing at high altitudes) and 
disappear just as slowly 
after descent lo the sea 



level, but changes in pul¬ 
monary ventilation, in the 
heart rate and in the mi¬ 
nute volume of the heart 
occur immediately and are 
the most important means 
of increasing the oxygen 
supply to the tissues dur¬ 
ing a fast ascent to a high 
altitude. As the altitude 
acclimatization develops 
cardiac activity and pul¬ 
monary ventilation vary 
less so that after prolonged 
staying at an altitude of 4 to 5 km. the pulse rate and the minute volume of 
the heart may return almost lo normal. The variations in the blood chem¬ 
istry produced by the greater pulmonary ventilation also decrease. 

The possibilities for human acclimatization to high altitudes are so con¬ 
siderable that in the Andes (South America) there are villages at altitudes 
of about 5 km.; the population there does hard muscular work in mines 
5 to 5.3 km. above sea level. In an attempt to reach the highest point of 
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the earth’s surface (8,882 m. above sea level) Mount Chomo-lungma 
(Everest) on the Chinese-Nopal border several highly trained mountain- 
climbers managed to ascend to 8,500 m. (the summit was reached in 1953 
with oxygen masks). It is possible to ascend to such altitudes (especially 
while doing hard muscular work) only when the body is acclimatized to 
these altitudes. 

The* increase in the number nf erythrocytes and in the amount of haemoj^:lobin, and 
the increase in the minute volume of the heart and in pulmonary ventilation cannot 
be the only factors ensurinR the adaptability of the orjijanism to oxygen deticiency. It 
has been shown, for example, that bleeding which leads to a 30 to 40 per cent 
decrease in the amount of haemoglobin is not accompanied by a lowering of lesist- 
ance to hypoxia in dogs (in brief experiments) (Konradi and Filatfwa). No changes 
in the properties of the blood likely to explain the enormous ability to endure oxygen 
deliciency have been found in animals capable of tolerating considerable hypf)xia 
(mammals frequently swimming for very many minutes under water—whales, cach¬ 
alots). Here w^e probably have changes in the distribution of the blood, constriction 
of the vessels in a number of organs and a greater supply of blood to the brain and 
the heart. In addition to this, however, wc must postulate a tissue acclimatization 
to hypoxia. 

Resistance to hypoxia considerably increases in Ihe tissues if they are repeatedly 
subjected to it, for example, by anaemization of the extremities through application 
of tourniquet (our data. Fig. 9.*)) or by repeated injections t)f nonlethal closes of 
potassium cyanide which dc'presscs the? proccs.ses of tissue oxidation (Gini^tsinsky). 


Tissues repeatedly subjected to hypoxia gradually react less and less to 
it. This is connected with the fact that the nervous tissue (especially the 
cerebral cortc?x) whose? changes are the first to determine the development 
of the grave consequences of hypoxia gradually become less sensitive to 
oxygen deficiency. The interoceptors (particularly the cViemoreceptors) in 
all tissues probably I'oact less to the products of incomplete oxidation 
which appear in hypoxia. This is why in frequently recurring hypoxia 
the stimulation from the interoceptors of the tissues subjected to repeated 
oxygen hunger changes, the cerebral cortex also redacts differently to these 
impulses and, it must be supposed that, in connection with this, the 
nc'rvous regulation of the ti.ssue me.tabolism is likewise modified. 

“Hypoxic conditioned reflexes" develop to the action of all stimuli 
connected in time with the development of hypoxia; in recurring hypoxia 
all changt.'s in the organism (changes in respiration, emptying of the blood 
depots, acceleration of circulation, etc.) occur faster due to these reflexes. 


Factors Affecting Body Response to Oxygen Deficiency 

The human and animal organisms react to oxygen deficiency differently 
under various conditions (even if they are similarly acclimatized). 

Newborn animals and animals in the first days of their life are capable 
of enduring degrees of hypoxia which would prove fatal to adults. 

The rea.son for it is that in very young animals the cerebral cortex, the organ 
most sensitive to hypoxia, is as yet undeveloped and cannot very greatly influence 
all the functions of the organism. This is confirmed by the fact that with paralysis 
of the cortical functions (as a result of anaesthesia or after removal of the cerebral 
hemispheres) animals (mice, pigeon.s) can be “flown** to higher “altitudes'’ in the 
pressure chamber in which the air is rarefied (Filatova). 

The differences in the reaction of the cerebral cortex also explain, for example, 
why the animals formerly acclimatized to conditions of low temperature have a lower 
altitude tolerance than the animals w'ho had lived in high temperatures; the latter 



die (if hypoxia only upon reaching high(?r “alliludes*’ in the? pressure chamber than 
the former (Slonirn). Lower altitude tolerances in high protein diet and in radiation 
with ultraviolet rays is also conditioned by the changes in the state of the higher- 
divisions of the brain. Tht'se experimcsnlal data find confirmation in practice. Thus, 
“mountain sickness” develops earlier on clear than on clrjudy days. In southern 
countries it develops at higher altitudes than in northern countries (influence of the 
temperature factor). 

All the symptoms and consequences of hypoxia appear as a result of 
insufficient oxygen tension in the blood and in the tissues. The loss of 
carbon dioxide and the alkalization of the blood connected with it, con¬ 
ditioned by an increased ventilation of the lungs (hyperventilation), alscj 
aggravate the condition of the body, but these disturbances are secondaiy 
and result from the reaction of the respiratory centre to hypoxia. Addition 
of oxygen to the inspired air eliminates all the symptoms of hypoxia (if 
the latter has not caused irreversible changes). With inspiration of oxygen 
those w’ho lost consciou.sness regain it; Cheyne-Stokes r(\spiration is 
replaced by normal, and normal cardiac function is restored. 

There is an altitude above which one cannot rise even with an oxygen mask if one 
d(K?s nut have a pressurized suit or cabin which protects against; the effect of low 
pressure. The fact is that the pressure of the air entering the lungs must not greatly 
('xceed the pressure exerted on the surface of the body or death from burst pulmonary 
tissue will quickly ensue. Oxygen is, therefore, inspired at a pressure corresponding 
to the altitude (or exceeding it by 10 to 20 or 30 mm. Hg at most). At an altitude of 
10 km. thi.s pressure equals approximately 200 mm. Hg, at an altitude of 12 km. it is 
HiOmm. Hg and at an altitude of 15 km. it corresponds to 80mm. Hg. 

The alveoli always contain water vapours who.se pressure is 47 mm. Hg, if the air 
is saturated with them, and carbon dioxide with a partial pressure of no less than 
20 mm. in the alveoli oven after hyperventilation. Hence, the tension of carbon dioxid<>^ 
and water vapours in the alveoli can never be below 60 to 70 mm. Hg. 

Since life is impossible when the partial pressure of oxygen in the alveoli falls 
below 40 to 50 mm. Hg the partial pressure of the oxygen in the inspired air must not 
be below 90 to 110 mm. Thi.s is the atmospheric pressure at the altitude of 14 to 
14.5 km. and this altitude, therefore, is the limit to which a well trained flier may 
climb by inspiring oxygen without being isolated from the atmosphere by a pressur¬ 
ized suit or cabin. 

Though all the .symptoms of hypoxia arc undoubtedly conditioned by oxygen defi¬ 
ciency the increase of the pH of the blood resulting from hyperventilation, which 
c:haracteri7.(?s the reaction of the body unacclimatized to high altitudes, is also of some 
importance. In order to raise the resistance to hypoxia attempts were made to reduce 
the alkalosis which develop.s in hypoxia by including in the food acid-ash substances 
capable of replacing the carbon dioxide eliminated during the hyperventilation. From 
5 to 10 gr. of ammonium chloride per day was admini.stcrcd for this purpo.se. The 
cation of ammonium chloride passes into the urea so that the hydrochloric acid formed 
from the NILCl remains in the blood. Several investigators have noted that with this 
(but still better by adding carbon dioxide to the inspired air) it is possible to ascend 
to high altitudes without grave symptoms of hypoxia. 


Effect of High Atmospheric Pressure and Oxygen Concentration 

on the Body 

Effect of high atmospheric pressure on the body. While low atmospheric 
pressure leads to chemical changes conditioned by oxygen deficiency in 
the organism, high atmospheric pressure, which man encounters, for 
example, in deep-sea diving (work in caissons) acts primarily as a physical 
agent. 

Each 10 m. of submersion increases the pressure acting on the body by 
one atmosphere so that at a depth of 90 m. man finds himself under a pres¬ 
sure of 10 atmospheres. Though this pressure is not of itself dangerous (if 



it does not last more than two hours) a rise from this depth w’ithout neces¬ 
sary precautions may lead to death. 

When man is subjected to a pressure of, say, 5 atmospheres (6 k^. per 
1 cm.2) he can breathe air only at the same pressure. Solution of gases in 
a liquid is directly proportional to their partial pressures and whereas 
1ml. of blood di.ssolves 0.011ml. of nitrogen during respiration at sea 
level at a pressure of 5 atmospheres 1 ml. of blood will dissolve 5 times 
as much nitrogen (nitrogen also dissolves in all tissues, especially in fatty 
tissue and in nervous tissue abounding in fat). During a rapid transition 
fi'om a pressure of 5 atmospheres to the usual pressure the nitrogen, which 
passes in considerable^ quantities from the sc)lution into a gaseous slatt', 
cannot reach the lungs fast enough and forms gas bubbles in the tissues 
and in the blood. A bubble of nitrogen in the blood may occlude the coro¬ 
nary or the cerebral artei-ies and cause instant death. Small nitrogen 
bubbles liberated in the nervous tissue produce severe pain. 

These complications can bc' avoided only by a slow ri.se to the surface 
during which the nitrogen liberated from the solution has time to pass 
into the pulmonary alveoli. Spc'cial instructions on the speed of rising 
conforming to the depth and Ihe time spent at a given depth have been 
elaborated. 

'riieso rules concerning the speed of decompression (i.o., speed of lrcm.silion tc» 
normal pressure), enforced hy Jaw, yuaranlce against serious disorders dang(n*ous to 
life. If pain appeal’s in the Joinis and muscles ("caisson di.seastr*) the patient is again 
immediately subjected to a higher pressure which dissolves the small nitrogen bubbles 
in the tissues and the pain disappu ars at once. After this decompre.ssion is administered 
extremely slowly. 

An acute? earache due to blocking of the Eustachian tubes is a very 
unpleasant consequence of a transition to regions of higher pressure though 
it is not dangerous to life. In this case the? pressure on both sides of the 
tympanic membrane is unequal, the membrane is pressed inward and may 
break. 

Effect of considerable concentrations of oxygen on the organism. Oxy¬ 
gen, the most indispensable substance to life, is a poison which in large 
concentrations is destructive to the cells. A 50 per cent oxygen concentration 
in the air produces no ill aftereffects, but inhalation of pure oxygen at 
normal atmospheric piessure foi* more than 24 hours affects the lungs 
(pneumonia). Inhfilation of oxygen under a pressure of 1.5 to 2.5 atmos¬ 
pheres provokes pathological phenomena within several hours. Since 
air contains a little more than one-fifth oxygen, staying under an air pres¬ 
sure of 7 or more atmospheres for over 4 hours is not to be allowc?d. If 
pure oxygen is inspired under a pressure above 3 atmosphtTes the animal 
dies in acute convulsions ewen before the lungs arc affected by disease. 



PART V 

DIGESTION 


CHAPTER 24 

CHARACTERISTICS OF DIGESTION AND FOODS 
Significance of Digestion and Phylogenesis of the Digestive System 

A living system requires constant replenishment of the energy-giving 
and building materials for work, for maintenance of heal and for repair of 
the continuously disintegrating cells of vai ious tissues (for example the 
(epithelium of the skin and internal cavities, the hair, the nails, etc.). 

Man and the animals get the materials for these purposes from their 
environment in the form of animal or vegetable food and water. 

In his speech on the importance of studying the physiology of digestion 
I. Pavlov said: “It is not without reason that the concern for the daily 
bread prevails over all other phenomena of human lile. It is the oldest 
bond which connects all living creatures, including man, with the rest of 
nature. The food taken in by the organism, where it changes, breaks up, 
enters into new combinations and breaks up again, personifies the vital 
process in toto, from the most elementary physical properties of the 
organism, such as the law of gravity, inertia, etc., to the highest manifesta¬ 
tions of human nature.”* 

The process of digestion, which lakes place in the alimentary canal 
through chemical and physical changes of the substances consumed, ren¬ 
ders these substances absorbable and subsequently assimilable. As a result 
of these changes the complex and, for the most part, insoluble food sub¬ 
stances are transformed into simpler, soluble compounds, which enter the 
blood, are carried by it throughout the body and are absorbed by the cells. 

Nutritive substances introduced into the organism of the higher animals, 
other than by mouth (for example directly into the blood), are, as a rule, 
not assimilated by the cells; the organism treats them as foreign bodies. 
But artificially processed nutritive substances may in some cases be utilized 
in the organism when introduced directly into the blood. 

Unicellular organisms, which maintain contact with the environment by their entire 
surface, take in the nutritive substances from this enviremment and digest them in 
their protoplasm {intracellular digestion). The particles of the nutritive material are 
drawn by the pseudopodia from the environment directly into the cell where the proc¬ 
ess of dissolution of the particles in the digestive vacuole can be observed. This dis.so- 
lution is of a chemical nature with the aid of enzymes found in the protoplasma of all 
Protozoa. 

The ability to seize and break up the particles of nutritive substances is also retained 
by some cells, for example leucocytes, in animals and man. 

* I. Pavlov, Complete Works, Vol. II, Book 2, p. 347. 
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Difjestion in all multicellular organisms (except the lower CoeJenterata) 
is extracellular, i.e., it takes place in a cavity known as the digestwe tube. 

The foods are changed chemically with the aid of enzymes secreted 
into the cavity of the digestive tube. The enzym(?s may be divided into 
three groups: proteolytic, lipolytic and aviylolytic. As the names themselves 
show, these enzymes split up either proteins, fats, or polysaccharides 
(other enzymes, for example oxidases and amidases, are also found in 
some digestive juices). 

The enzymes are produced in the glandular structures of the digestive 
tract together with various digestive juices— secretions, but the enzymes 
of the different juices which act similarly are, nonetheless, not identical. 
Thus, for example, the proteolylic enzyme produced by the gastric glands 
differs from the proteolylic enzyme of the pancreatic juice. 

In addition to being changed chemically the food is also altered mechan¬ 
ically in the alimentary canal. During the mechanical changes the food 
is ground up, moved from one section of the digestive tract to another 
and mixed with the digestive juices; this is followed by the excretion of 
the unassimilated food, the desquamated cells of the epithelium and the 
mi croorgan is ms. 

In the process of evolution the secretory apparatus of the rliftestive glands under¬ 
goes considerable changes. In its simplest form it develops from the mucous mem¬ 
brane which lines the internal surface of the diftc.slive cavity. The epithelium of the 
jTiucous membrane subsequently sinks into the wall of this cavity, becomes diffLM*en- 
liated and forms either a tube or an alveolus—the simplest secretory apparatus. At a 
later stafie these primitive glandular apparatus arc transformed in a number of places 
into complicated structures, into complexes of secreting elements in the shape of large 
glands. The latter arrange themselves near the digestive cavity and are connected 
with it by secretory ducts tiudugh which the product of glandular activity, i.e., the 
.secretion, is poured into the digestive tube. 

In the process of the phylogenetic development various glandular organs make their 
appearance already in molluscs and in Arthropoda: in insects they are connected with 
the dUTcrentiation of the anterior and middle intestines. In some insects salivary 
glands appear on the belly: their ducts open into the oi’al cavity and their secretion 
contains enzymes which hydro!i/e carbohydrates. An organ of a glandular nature 
with blind ducts (pancreas) is formed in the Arthrf)poda from the middle intestine. 
This organ communicates with the inte.stinal cavity into wliich the enzyme-contain¬ 
ing digestive juice, produced by it, is secreted. 

The motor function of the digestive apparatus is alsf) changed in the process of 
(Volution. 

At the lower stages of development, for example, in the hydra, the digestive cavity 
has only one opening through which the food is taken in and the undige.stcd remains 
are excreted. Already in w-orms the digestive cavity acquires the nature of a tube (in¬ 
testine) running through the entire length of the animal’s body. There are openings 
in the beginning and at the end of the canal—the oral and the anal. All parts of the in¬ 
testine at this stage of development have the same, as yel undilTerentiated, function. 

In the higher animals the original canal becomes more complicated de¬ 
pending on the nature of their nourishment and their biological pecu¬ 
liarities. The anterior part of the intestine becomes differentiated forming 
an oral orifice and the adjacent salivary glands, gullet and oesophagus (in 
some animals these structui*cs expand in the shape of a craw or a mus¬ 
cular stomach); the middle portion of the intestine forms the stomach, 
the duodenum, as well as the small intestine, the pancreas and the liver. 

Methods Used in the Study of the Digestive Apparatus 

The methods of studying the activity of the digestive glands and the 
motor function of the gastrointestinal tract were modified and developed 
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by a number of investigators; the works of I. Pavlov have made them so 
perfect that on their basis the activity of the digestive glands was studied 
in some respects better than many other functions of the body. 

I. Pavlov set himself the aim of investigating the normal work of the 
digestive glands in a healthy organism. This required the ability to collect 
at any time an absolutely pure secretion of the digestive glands, i.e., to 
solve the problem, which physiologists and physicians un.successfully 
tackled as early as the Iflth century. The difficulty was precisely in ob¬ 
taining the pure secretion of a perfectly healthy animal. It would seem, 
for example, that to obtain such a secretion as saliva, it was enough to 
chew' some food and then to examine the saliva collected in the oral cav¬ 
ity. But, firstly, it is impossible to obtain a pure secretion without an 
admixture of food and, secondly, in this way it is possible to secure only 
mixed saliva secreted by the thi'ee pairs of large salivary glands, as well 
as by a mass of small ones dispersed in the mucosa of the mouth. 

Tl was about as difllcult to obtain gastric juice. Thus. Reaumur marie his subjects 
swallow pieces of sponge tied to a siring, which, while in the stomach, were saturatc'ri 
with its contents and were later extricated. It was, certainly, impossible to get pun* 
juice ill any appreciable quantities; moi’covcr, this juice w^as the product of the aclivit.v 
c^f numerous dissimilar glands of a vast secreting surface. Observing the activity of 
individual glands under such experimental conditions was out of question. 

The attempts to graft glass and metal tubes into the ducts of the glands, begun 
as earli'^ as the 18th century by Rcinicr de Graaf and later eontinued by Ludwig and 
Claude Bernard, failed to yield any positive re'sults, because the inserted tubes soon 
fell out or the animal died from infeetion. It was thought possible to secure the juices 
from glands in an acute experiment, under vivisectii>n, and watch the secretion of the 
juice from any gland. But disappointment awaited the investigator also in this case, 
since under vivisection the interference with the integrity of the organs and tissues, 
as well as the intoxication by narcotic-s, deranged the normal function of the glands. It 
is, therefore, impossible to observe the nornml course of the secretory process by this 
method of study. 

The first idea of the normal activity of the gastric glands was given 
by Beaumont. For eight years this remarkable physician carefully studied 
a Canadian hunter w'ho, because of an abdominal wound, had an unhealing 
fistula which led into the cavity of the stomach. 

In 1842, V. Basov, a Moscow surgeon, proposed a method of protracUxi, 
chronic study of the work of the gastric glands on an animal by moans 
of a metal tube inserted in the stomach with the outer opening of the tube 
plugged. After the wound healed the gastric juice and gastric contents 
wx»re obtained through this hstular tube. In 1843, Blondlot developed an 
analogous method in Paris. But the operation in this simple form did not, 
as yet, make it possible to obtain pure gastric juice and it fell to the lot 
of I. Pavlov to create the method, which has played an enormous role in 
investigating the processes of digestion and later of many other processes. 

The method, developed by I. Pavlov, consists in systematic surgical oper¬ 
ations to make the physiological study of the activity of various internal 
oigans possible. Such a surgical operation is performed on an animal pre¬ 
pared beforehand, under anaesthesia and strictly aseptic conditions. The 
animals operated on by Pavlov’s method were indispensable objects for 
the study of organs inaccessible to direct observation (liver, stomach, 
pancreas, kidney, etc.). 

The operation artificially established communication of the cavity of a 
division of the digestive tract with the external environment or brought 
the duct of some gland, etc., to the exterior. This artificially created com¬ 
munication of the organ (stomach, intestines, gallbladder, etc.) or duct 
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(bile, salivary, etc.) with the external environment is often designated as 
a fistula of the respective organ or duct. The operation, which prepares 
the animal for the experiments, is so performt?d as not to impair the func¬ 
tions of the organ studied and to retain its normal relationship with the 
other organs. The animal with chronic fistulas serves a long time for the 
study of some particular function and is frequently healthy till the end 
of its life. This method of t?xperimenling is known as the method of chron¬ 
ic experiments in contrast with the vivisectional, or acute, method. 

The operations perlormed on animals by Pavlov's method furnished 
the principal information on the course of the digestive process in the 
dilTe'rent parts of the digestive? tract and on the composition of the di- 
gc'stive juices. The study of the processes, which take place in tlie diges¬ 
tive apparatus, revealed ihe interrelation of the different parts of this 
(‘omplex system and their dependence on the general state of the body 
and on the influence? of llu' external environment. It also disclosed a 
surprising adaptation in the work of the glandular and motor apparatus to 
all kinds ol stimuli Jrom the external, as well as the internal, environment. 

The data obtained in the experiments on animals have served as the 
basis for developing a number of mc'thods for tr(?ating the diseases of the 
digestive organs and for studying them in man. 

Pavlov's method of chronic exper*iments enables the physician and the 
physiologist to understand the phenomena occurring in the organism as 
mutually related. It is a truly synthetic investigation aimed at regarding 
the organism as a single? whole, both in its normal and pathological states. 

It is, of cour-se, impossiblt' to experiment on man the way we do on 
animals. But in the world of pathologic phenomena we often encounter 
experiments conducted, as it wore, by nature and we have been able, in 
connection with this, to observe many very interesting aspects of digestion 
in th<' clinic. Enormous prospr'cts thus offer themselves to the investigator 
for the stu(.ly of the digestive' processes in man. 

(■omposition of Foods 

Man consumes both animal and vegetable foods. The food substances 
an' a source of chemical energy which is tiansformed into other forms 
c»r enc'i-gy in the body. 

In addition to their energy value' the foods must also be evaluated in the 
light of their composition, since, besides giving energy, they serve as tis¬ 
sue builder's. Each foodstuff (meat, bread, milk, etc.) is composed of nu¬ 
tritive substances, mainly of pr oteins, fats and carbohydrates and, hence', 
the foods are classified as protein, fat and car bohydr ate foods. The con¬ 
tent of proteins, fats and cai'bohydrates and their calor ic values in the 
different foodstuffs ar e shown on page 367. 

In addition to the nutritive materials each foodstuff also contains water 
and inorganic substances, salts, which form par t of the protoplasm of all 
ccilular structures. The various ions, absorbed along with th(.' inorganic 
constituents of food, ar'e necessary for the function of all organs and tis¬ 
sues. Mention should also be made of the microelt'rnents, negligible quan¬ 
tities of which are contained in the foods. 

If wc calculate the sum of alkaline equivalents (K', Na*, Ca", Mg") and 
acid (Cr, SO4", PO4'”) for various foodstuffs and then add them up (des¬ 
ignating the surplus of alkaline equivalents by a plus and that of the 
acid equivalents by a minus) wc will be able to classify the foods (Table 8) 
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as acid and alkaline foods. All meat, fish and (in a lesser measure) grain 
products, including bread, belong to acid foods (because of the excess of 
the Cr, SO 4 " and PO 4 ''' ions over the sum of the K‘, Na* and Ca" equiva¬ 
lents). Milk, different vegetables, fruits and berries belong to foods with 
an excess of bases. The sour taste of many fruits depends on the oi ganic 
acids they contain; the latter are rapidly oxidized in the organism and 
arc, therefore, not considered in the evaluation of the amount of acid 
equivalents absorbed by the body. 

Table 8 

Acidity and Alkalinity of FoodLstiilTs (in c.c\ of Normal Acid 
or Alkaline Solution, Necessary' for the Neutralization of 
the Surplus of Inorganic Bases or Acids per 100 gr. of Food) 

(After Berg) 


Surplus i.>r 


ImmhIsi iiITs 

.Slim of* luicir- 
•‘(juiv'uli-iits 

Sum of iicid 
c>i|uiviiU>iitH 

f. 1.1 Uni ini' ( ; 
or iwifl (- 
r‘(|ui\'ulriit 

Hlocid. 


J 1.33 

i 5.43 

lit'Of. 

2r».4(» 

33.0f5 

7.26 

V(^al. 

l.kU 

3(5.10 

22.96 

Pork. 

ir>.3r> 

27.82 

12.47 

I'ikr. 

i9.sr> 

22.(50 

2.75 

ilcrriiig. 

.'>. 34.43 

.75I.7S 

17. .35 

(■Hviar. 

r>7.7i 

(59.32 

1 1.(51 

Kgg wliilf. 

J4.20 

22.47 

.S.27 

\V(»inaii’s milk. 

7.04 

4.79 

i 2.25 

(^.>\v’s milk. 

13.0s 

11.39 

-} 1.69 

. 

15.64 

19.97 

4.33 

Brrad. 

i 15.79 

26.7S 

10.99 

Pola<(.K?s. 

13.85 

7.95 

i 5.5)0 

Lottiicro. 

21.30 

7 . 1 s 

-i 14.12 

'^I’orrmtix^s. 

20.72 

7.05 

i 13.67 

(^ion rubers. 1 

70.08 ' 

3H.5S ! 

4 31.50 

A|>|>k‘S. 

2.21 ■' 

1.37 1 

-! 0.S4 

()raiig<‘s. 

12.40 

2.85 ■ 

! 9.(51 


Most of the nutritive substances are colloids in their physicochemical 
properties. In colloids the number of particles in a definite volume may 
vary with different conditions. Thus, the ratio of the total surface of the 
particles to their mass, i.e., the degree of dispersion, also changes. This is 
important because the enzymes act on the surface of the particles. The 
greater the dispersion, the better the conditions for the digestion of the 
given food in the alimentary canal. 

Lastly, we must mention one more property of foodstuffs, the so-called 
bulkage they contain, the substances which are not assimilated by the 
organism. Cellulose, which is not digested or assimilated in the alimentary 
canal of the carnivores and man, is one of these. These substances, how¬ 
ever, may greatly increase the mass of food taken in, which is important in 
that it produces the feeling of satiety. The bulkage substances, which form 
part of the semiliquid food mass (chyme), at the same time influence the 
stimulation of both the secretory and motor functions of the digestive 
apparatus (especially, the intestines). 
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CHAPTER 25 


DIGESTION IN THE ORAL CAVITY 

In the higher animals and in man I he digestion of nutritive substances 
begins in the oral cavity. Retained in the mouth but a short time (15 to 
20 seconds), the food is masticated (ground into small particles), moistened 
with saliva and transformed into a bolus. Chemical digestion of certain 
c:onstiluents of the food begins in the mouth, owing to the action of the 
saliva. 


Compo.sition of Saliva 

The saliva of man and many animals is a mixed secretion of three pairs 
of large salivary glands—the parotid (cjL parotis), the submaxillary (gl, 
suhmaxillaris) and the sublingual {gh sublinguaUs), as well as of a mass of 
small glandules scattered in the mucosa of the mouth. 

The mixture of the secretions of all these glands is a colourless, viscid 
liquid, which contains 98.5 to 99 per cent watc'i* and 1 to 1.5 per cent of a 
dense residue (of salts and organic substances). The reaction of saliva is 
mildly alkaline (pH — 7.4 to 8.0); the saliva in children during the first 
years of their life is more acid than in adults. 

Saliva is always slightly tuibicl duo lo fine particles of epithelium of the buccal 
mucosa, leucocytes, etc. (so-called salivary corpuscles); it frequently contains food 
remains together with microorganisms. Due to the volatilization of the carbon dioxide 
from the saliva, some lime after it has been collected in a test tube, a calcium car¬ 
bonate is precipitated making the saliva cloudy. 

The dense residue, obtained after the evaporation of the saliva, consists 
of organic and inorganic substances. The organic substances are repre¬ 
sented mainly by proteins; the saliva secreted by the submaxillary and the 
sublingual glands contains, among the proteins, gluco-proteid-mucin which 
makes it viscid. 

Of the inorganic constitutmts the saliva contains chlorides, sulphates, 
carbonates of sodium, potassium, calcium and magnesium and traces of 
ammonia. The saliva of man and some animals also contains potassium 
sulphocyanate (about 0.01 per cent). Certain metabolites (COo, carbonic 
acid salts, urea, etc,), as well as drugs introduced into the organism (e.g. 
iodine) are discovered in the saliva. 

The saliva of man and some animals (ape, certain herbivores, boar) con¬ 
tains an enzyme called ptyalin which converts the polysaccharides into 
disaccharides, particularly, maltose, the latter being further converted to 
glucose by another enzyme called rrmliase, 

Ptyalin acts best only under definite environmental conditions, namely, 
at a temperature of 37 to 40*’C and in a mildly alkaline medium; at 0*’C 
and in an acid medium the action of the enzyme ceases. Starch is convert¬ 
ed by the ptyalin in the oral cavity but for a short time, since the 
bolus quickly enters the stomach. There the action of the ptyalin contin¬ 
ues until the acid gastric juice saturates the food mass, lying in layers, 
and renders the further conversion of starch impossible. The salivary 
enzymes continue to act in the stomach for 20 to 30 minutes with the 
gastric juice beginning to act only after the alkaline reaction has changed 
to an acid reaction. 
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structure of Salivary Glands 


The salivary glands are divided into: a) serous glands, secreting saliva 
which contains a good deal of protein, but no mucus and, therefore, no 
mucin (parotid glands in man); b) mucous glands, secreting saliva with a 
large content of mucin, i.o., mucous substance (sublingual glands in man); 
c) mixed glands, secreting saliva with an admixture of mucous substances 
(submaxillary glands in man). 

When not secreting, the cells of the salivary glands are larger and spheri¬ 
cally shaped; llie nuclei of the cells are pale and are located at the basal 
part of the cell; this basal part adjoins the basement membrane. The cells 
ai*e filled with secretory granules, except a naiTow strip near the nucleus. 
The nucleus is. undoubtedly, also involved in the secretion. The gland is 
divided into lobules. The lumen of each lobule of the gland is narrow 
because it is surrounded by cells filled with secretory material. This applies 
in equal measure to the sc'rous and the mucous glands. 

During the secretion the granules gradually disappear, separate small granules mt?rg- 
ing into larger ones, which move out into the lumen of the lobule. At this time the 
threads of protoplasm in the glandular cells become clearer and it appt^ars as though 
.streamlets of liquid How through the cells. But the secretion is accumulated in the 
gland not only when it is in a stale of rest, but also during its secretory activity. After 
protracted .secretion ceases the structure peculiar to the gland at r(?st is gradually 
restored. Its cells resume their spherical shape and the nucleus is forced down towards 
the ba.se of the cell. When the gland rests the secretion accumulates unevenly: while 
some of the c(?lls are already Tilled with granules, the others still have very few of them. 

Like all the other organs of the digestive system the salivary glands also 
have aggregations of nerve cells (ganglia) in their tissues or over their 
entire surface; the ganglia receive nerve conductors, secretory nerves, from 
th(» central nervous system. The nerve trunks, which reach the glands, also 
have other types of nerve fibres—vasomotor and afferent; the latter carry 
the impulses from the glands to the central nervous system. 

Vascular and lymphatic capillaries closely adjoin the basement mem¬ 
brane of the glands. During the secretory activity of the glands the vessels 
become considerably dilated, blood is supplied in greater quantities and 
lymphatic circulation is, probably, increeused. The ducts of the salivary 
glands serve for the emptying of the secretion produced in the glandular- 
cells. At the same time the secretion of the mucous cells, located in the 
walls of the duct, is mixed with the secretion of the gland. There are many 
elastic and muscle fibres in the walls and terminal parts of the gland ducts. 
The contractile (muscle) elements force out the accumulated secretion. 

Tl is possible that the first nervous impulse, which runs along the secretory nerves, 
creates a dilTerence in osmotic pressure between the protoplasm of the gland cells, on 
the one hand, and the tissue liquid and blood, which surrounrl them, on the other. 
This moment is, apparently, signalled to the nerve centres and results in the creation 
of a closed circuit of nerve irnpul.sos, which flow from the periphery to the centre 
and back again. It is in this manner, apparently, that the uninlcrrupted course of the 
secretory proc(\ss is ensured until a definite limit of efficiency, primarily of tht? 
nerve cells of the ecntial nervous system, is reached. 

There arc also other hypotheses of the way secretions arc produced and secreted. 


Methods of Studying the Activity of Salivary Glands 

To study the secretory activity of the salivary glands and to obtain a 
pure secretion from each gland separately Pavlov developed a method of 
producing chronic fistulas in the ducts of the salivary glands. This method 
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made it possible to study in detail, both quantitatively and qualitatively, 
the secretory function of each gland according to the various stimuli which 
act on the animal under natural conditions. 



IMi. First step iji crcrtl iji^ nstulii in diii-t ofthr ]iarnlicl ^laiid. 

IVnhn is in th<< duel and iho stay sutiirr*s iin* f>n. IVirl of diK/t. to b«- 
di.sst;<tl«‘d is sliowji by dothMl linn (idh‘r X. roilkopayrx ). 


The opeiation for producing a fistula in the dog's salivary duct is per¬ 
formed as follows. A piece of the mucous membrane of the mouth, where 
the opening of the duct of the 


parotid or the submaxillary 
gland is locat<?d, is excised 
(Fig. 96). The duct and the 
piece of mucosa are separated 
from the surrounding tissues 
and are brought to the outside 
through a puncture in the 
cheek or in the floor of the 
oral cavity (P'ig. 97). The piece 
of mucosa, brought to thc^ ex¬ 
terior, is sewed to the* skin. 
The wound in the oral cavity 
is closed. After a while the 
piece of mucosa grows into 
the? skin of the cheek or chin. 
F'ollowing this a funnel is 
placed against the opening 
of the' duct and the saliva 
can be ccjllected into small 



Fiir. Srroiid sir]) In j>rodii(.*ijig clironic fistidaiii 
fhirt of tin* parotid ^hiiid. 

iSi|inriilj*d tiisk of rniu'nsji Ims liroii l>r<ni;;li(. • xli'iior 
tlii'oiiuh incision in (nl'tiT X. l*oftUo|m\I'vj 


cylinders, attached to the 

funnel (Fig. 98), separately from the parotid, as well as from the sub- 
maxillary and the sublingual glands (the ducts of the two last glands 
merge, forming a common opening). 
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Excluding one or two of the six large salivary glands from the normal 
digestion in the oral cavity in no way affects it. It is possible to observe the 
activity of the salivary glands in an animal with the duct brought out on to 
the cheek or chin under perfectly normal physiological conditions. The 



Fifjf. 9s. Dog with fistula of tlio parotid gland. 
FuJiiit'l and tcHt lul»n lor nnllurtin^ saliva urn fastonod to clicek in 
of v.vtcrioriasod opening of Liu? diuM. 


method of a chronic fistula in the salivary gland developed on dogs has 
been successfully used on a number of other animals, including cals, mice, 
goats, pigs and monkeys. 

Stimuli of the Salivary Glands 

Saliva is always secreted when foodstuffs are introduced into the oral 
cavity, the amount and composition of the secreted saliva varying 
with the physicochemical properties of the food. In the dog the amount of 
secreted saliva depends, primarily, on the dryness of the food. The drier 
the food, the more saliva is secreted. When bread, which contains about 
50 per cent water, is eaten, less saliva is secreted than when powdered dry 
bread is consumed, in which there is hardly any water. For example, 
when the dog is fed 20 gr. of bread his parotid gland secretes 1.18 ml. of 
saliva and the submaxillary 2.9 ml.; when the same dog is fed 10 gr. of dry 
bread his parotid gland secretes 2.5 ml. and the submaxillary 3.8 ml. of 
saliva. It must, thus, be recognized that different mechanical stimulation of 
the oral cavity, primarily depending on the dryness of the food, is re¬ 
sponsible for the different work of the salivary glands. 

In addition to being stimulated by food the secretion of saliva is also 
provoked by the so-called rejected substances which may injure the 
mucous membrane of the oral cavity. Saliva is vigorously secreted, for 
example, when the mucosa of the mouth is irrigated with acid or alkaline 
solutions, when sand is put into the mouth, etc. 

The figures in Table 9 show graphically that the amount and composition 
of the saliva secreted depend on the physicochemical properties of the 
substances introduced into the mouth. 
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The importance of moistening the food with saliva is, therefore, 
obvious; it aids in the formation of a bolus easy to swallow. If no 
saliva is secreted very dry food cannot be swallowed. The composition of 
the saliva secreted on the food and on rejected substances differs. The 
saliva secreted on foodstuffs is rich in organic constituents, whereas the 
saliva secreted on rejected substances is poor in dense substances. When 
acid is introduced, however, the parotid gland secretes saliva rich in pro¬ 
tein, which, probably, participates in the neutralization of the acid (Table 9). 

The composition of the saliva also depends on the rate of its secretion. If 
the saliva is secreted (on foodstuffs) fast and abundantly, it is richer in the 
dense residue than when it is secreted scantily. But if the .saliva is secieted 
abundantly and over a long time, it becomes gradually poorer in organic 
.substances. After protracted secretion the cells of the salivary glands are 
poor in granules. 

We see that the amount and composition of the saliva secreted depend 
in large measure on the nature of the stimulation which causes the secre¬ 
tion. They also depend on the general state of the body. For example, if we 
feed dogs carbohydrate food, the usually absent ptyalin will appear in their 
saliva (Razenkov). If a dog is not given liquid for a long time, water be¬ 
comes a vigorous stimulant of salivary secretion (Fursikov). 

Table 9 

Amount and Composition of Saliva Secreted per Minute by the Mixed (Submaxillary 
and Sublingual Together) and Parotid Glands of the Dog When Fed and When 
Rejected Substances Arc Placed in the Mouth 

(Av'erage flgui es by Zelgenm from Pavlov’s labonUory) 


IWotid Gland 


Kind nf SijUstatn/o 


Meat. 

Meal p<»wdcr. 

Milk. 

While bread. 

Di’y bread. 

Sand. 

0.5*;;. H(?l. 

solution of aeelit; acid. 

0.25Vo solution of caustic soda . 


Huliva 

i ilonHf* 

ornTiiiiif*! 


Halivu 

dniRt! 



i P‘‘i- 

1 Mlllt- 

Hub- 

ii8h 

per 

BUb- 

Bill)- j 

ash 

jiniiiuto 



(i»» %) 
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HiunoeH 

h( anr(‘H | 

(i" %) 

|(iti till. 

1 On %) 

1 

(in ml.) 

(in';’:.) 

(in*:.) i 

1.1 

; 1.27 

0.90 ! 

0.32 

J.4 

0.93 

’T'~: 


4.4 

1.4H 

0.87 ; 

0.61 

J.9 

1.46 

1.1 : 

0.36 

; 2.4 

: 1.41 

0.90 j 

0.42 

0.7 

0.71 

— : 

. 

2.2 

0.97 

i 0.09 ; 

0.38 

1.6 

1.18 

0.7S 

0.40 

;i.o 

; 1.43 

; 0.97 i 

0.46 

1 ^.9 : 

1.46 

I.IO . 

0.36 

2,0 

: 0.65 

0.27 1 

0.33 j 

1.3 

0.57 

O.JO ' 

0.47 

4.3 

; 0.78 

0.18 i 

0.50 i 

2.0 ; 

1.20 ; 

0.77 ! 

0.43 

5.4 

! 1.05 i 

0.39 ; 

0.00 ! 

4.5 ' 

1.17 ; 

0.57 

0.60 
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The work of human salivary glands has been repeatedly observed 
under clinical conditions in patients in whom fistulas were formed by an 
injury. But the salivary secretion in man has been particularly fully studied 
since N. Krasnogorsky had proposed special capsules (Fig. 99) which are 
placed on the mucosa of the mouth against the opening of the duct of the 
salivary gland. (Similar capsules were proposed by Lashley.) 

The cap.sulo consists of two chambers—an inner chamber and an outer one that 
surrounds it. The inner chamber .serves to collect the saliva which is then removed 
from the oral cavity by a rubber tube; this tube is, in its turn, placed over a metal 
tube which communicates with the inner chamber. The outer chamber serves to fasten 
the capsule on the buccal mucosa by suction. The capsule holds fast in the mouth and 
permits of free chewing and swallowing of food (Fig. 99). 
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The study of salivary secretion has shown that in animals it is governed 
by other laws than in man. In human saliva no such differences in the 
amount of the dense residue are observed when various stimulants (food 
and rejected substances) are placed in the mouth as there are in that of 
dogs (Biryukov). Besides, while water causes no salivary secretion in dogs 

it is quite a strong stimulant of 
salivary secretion in man. In the 
absence of stimulants, which caase 
salivary secretion, the salivary 
glands of dogs are at rest, whereas 
in man constant secretion of the 
salivary glands is observed even 
when there is no stimulation at all 
(0.1 to 0.2 ml. per minute); salivary 
secretion is sharply increased 
when stimulated by food. 

The saliva secreted by the 
small glands in the oral cavity 
keeps the membranes of this cavity 
moist. When the mucous mem¬ 
brane of the oral cavity dries (for 
example, in speech) a certain 
amount of saliva is secreted mainly 
by the small glands, scattered 
throughout the mucosa. Like any 
other weak mechanical stimulation 
of the oral cavity, chewing causes 
only insignificant salivai-y secretion. It must be mentioned, however, that 
longer chewing of the bolus prepares it bettor for further digestion. 

Innervation of Salivary Glands 

We see how regularly the salivary glands begin to secrete in response to 
a stimulus in the oral cavity. The mere fact that secretion of saliva begins 
a short time (fraction of a second) after the action of the stimulus shows 
we are dealing with a reflex, i.e., with such an activity of the organ which 
takes place because of the tiansfer of the impulse? to it over the rcflt?x arc 
from the receptor through the central nervous system. 

We shall now consider the? rejlex arc of the salivary secretion reflex. 
Large numbers of rec(*ptors whose stimulation always causes sali¬ 
vary secretion (the receptor fu»ld of this reflex) are located in the oral 
cavity, especially on the surface of the tongue, where there are special taste 
buds, which react to the action of bitter, salty, sour and sweet substances 
(Chapter 68). The different .sections of the mucous membrane of the mouth do 
not equally react to the various stimuli. The most excitable parts of the 
tongue are its base and, to a lesser degree, its tip and inferior surface. 
Thermal stimuli are responded to by nearly the entire surface of the 
mucosa of the mouth, while the root and tip of the tongue, the hard and 
soft palates and the upper lip react quite strongly to mechanical stimuli. 
The afferent fibres from the receptors in the oral cavity run to the central 
nervous system in the lingual branch (n. Ungualis) of the trigeminal nerve, 
in the glossopharyngeal nerve (n. glosso-pharyngeus) and in the superior 
laryngeal branch (n. laryngeus superior) of the vagus. 



Kig. 99. Riglit - Kra.sn(igor.sky\s rapsulos for 
hiiinaii salivu: Ik^Iow— from tlio 
parot id gland, uhove—from tliortubinaxilliiry. 
Loft.—collecting huiiiHii saliva with Krasiio- 
gorsky's (ra|)sulc. 



There are two methods in physiology to determine the significance of 
each nerve trunk in innervational regulation: observation of the conse¬ 
quences of cutting a nerve and observation of the results of stimulation of 
its severed ends. Tests of the above-mentioned nerve trunks by these 
methods have shown they are really afferent conductors of impulses, which 
arise when the receptors in the oral cavity are stimulated. Artificial stimu¬ 
lation of the proximal segment of the lingual, glossopharyngeal and superior 
laryngeal nerves is followed by considerable secretion of saliva, but after 
all the afferent conductors of the oral cavity, the? nose and the pharynx 
are cut, the stimuli, which act on the? mucous membrane of the oral 
cavity, cause no more salivary secretion. 

A number of receptors in the oral cavity is stimulat'd in the act of eat¬ 
ing. By registering bio-currents from the lingual branch of the trigeminal 
nerve one can observe that application of different stimuli to the longue 
gives rise to impulses connected with the mechanical, thermal and chem¬ 
ical stimulation ol the receptors of the oral cavity. These impulst^s have* 
different frequencies and are difftM*enlly distributed in lime; for example, 
the impulses from a mechanical stimulation of the tongue arise in the 
fibres of the lingual nerve over lesser intervals of time after application of 
the stimulus than the impulses following a chemical stimulus (data of 
laboratory headed by P. Anokhin). 

Stimulation of the afferent conductors, not related to the oral cavity, 
for example, the sciatic nerve, may under certain conditions also cause 
secretion of saliva. This is due to the fact that salivary secretion in animals 
is not only of digestive significance; for example, secretion of saliva in dogs 
plays an important part in the regulation of heat in the body; it is also 
.secreted when the dog licks his wounds, when the secretion of saliva plays 
Ihe part of a protective reaction because it contains bactericidal substances. 

The afferent fibres running from the receptors of the oral cavity in the 
trunks of the lingual, glossopharyngeal and superior laryngeal nerves entej* 
the medulla oblongata. In the medulla the afferent fibres come in contact 
(probably through synaptic neurons) with the nerve cells which give off 
efferent fibres to the salivary gland. The efferent fibres for the submaxil¬ 
lary and the sublingual glands run in the chordae tympani. This nerve 
arises from the nuclei (of aggregations of cells) of the VII pair of cranial 
nerves in the medulla oblongata. Leaving the brain the nerve fibres enter 
canalis facialis and further along the tympanic cavity. Coming out of the 
tympanic cavity they join the lingual nerve (branch of the V pair). 

The parotid gland receives nerve fibres from the nuclei of the IX pair of 
cranial nerves. Thcise fibres run through the tympanic cavity as part of the 
so-called Jacobson’s nerve (n. Jacobsoni), then enter the gangL oticum, and 
emerging from it in thin branches they approach the gland under the name 
of the auriculo-temporal nerve. 

Having traversed the complicated path described above, the efferent pre¬ 
ganglionic parasympathetic nerve fibres of the salivary glands end in gan¬ 
glionic cells. These nerve cells of the parasympathetic ganglia are located 
both in the tissue of the gland and near it, for example, in the sublingual 
ganglion. Postganglionic fibres run from the cells of these? ganglia and enter 
the tissue of the gland as several branches. The fibres of the vegetative 
nervous system just described belong to its parasympathetic division. 

In addition to par asympathetic fibres the salivary glands ar e also inrei'- 
vated by sympathetic fibres. The preganglionic sympathetic fibres innervat¬ 
ing the salivary glands upon leaving the spinal cor*d run to the cervical 



sympathetic nerves of the superior cervical ganglion which gives rise to 
postganglionic fibres travelling along blood vessels to all three large sali¬ 
vary glands.* 

To study the action of the aforesaid nerves on the salivary glands 
the nerves are stimulated in an acute or chronic experiment. In an acute 
experiment the nerves of the gland are separated and cut in order to apply 
stimulating electrodes to their peripheral ends. To observe the secretion of 
the saliva a glass canula is inserted into the duct of one or several glands 
so that the saliva flows out through the canula. An abundant secretion of 
watery saliva is observed within 2 to 5 seconds after stimulation of the 
chordae iympani with induction current. The secretion of saliva continues 
for some time after the stimulation has ended. 

The effect of stimulating the chordae tympani is so strong that with a rhythmic 
action of the stimulus it is possible to obtain up to 200 ml. of saliva from the gland, 
whereas the gland itself weighs 7 gr. Longer stimulation of the cranial nerve increases 
the secretion of saliva, but the organic substances in the secretion gradually diminish. 
The amount of mineral salts increjises to a certain extent as the stimulation is intensi¬ 
fied. 

Cutting the parasympathetic fibres which run to the salivary gland (i.e., 
cutting the corresponding cranial nerve) renders reflex secretion of saliva 
impossible. But 24 hours after the chordae tympani are severed the salivary 
gland begins to secrete saliva and secretes it incessantly for a period of 20 
to 60 days. C. Bernard termed this secretion of the denervated gland para¬ 
lytic. Its mechanism is not clear; the secretion is seemingly connected with 
some change in the excitatory apparatus which occurs after the specific 
nerve is excluded. According to Walter B. Cannon, this phenomenon is 
connected with the increased sensitivity of the denervated glands to chemi¬ 
cal stimuli. 

Stimulation of the peripheral end of the cervical sympathetic nerve, 
which runs to the submaxillary gland, also causes secretion of saliva. The 
sympathetic nerve has something to do with the other salivary glands as 
well (with the sublingual and in most animals with the parotid). But the 
elTcct from the stimulation of the sympathetic nerve differs characteristi¬ 
cally from that of stimulating the cranial parasympathetic nerve fibres in 
that 1) considerably less saliva is secreted when the sympathetic nerve is 
stimulated, 2) the “sympathetic” saliva is more viscous, because it contains 
considerably more organic substances, and 3) there is less salts in the “sym¬ 
pathetic” saliva than in the “parasympathetic.” Under sustained stimula¬ 
tion of the sympathetic nerve, as under stimulation of the chordae, the 
saliva grows poorer in organic substances. 

If we stimulate the sympathetic nerve first and then stimulate the 
chordae, the chordal saliva becomes richer in dense constituents. The same 
occurrence is observed when the para.sympathetic and the sympathetic 
nerves are stimulated simultaneously. Stimulation of the parasympathetic 
nerve prior to the stimulation of the sympathetic nerve leads to an increase 
in secretion in response to the stimulation of the latter, and sometimes 10 
times as much saliva is secreted as when the sympathetic nerve is stimu¬ 
lated without the preliminary influence of the parasympathetic. The inter¬ 
action of the parasympathetic and the sympathetic nerves carrying to the 
salivary glands impulses which normally involve the higher divisions of the 

* In man and in many animals, the sympathetic fibres run in the neck in a common 
trunk with the para.sympathctic fibres of the vagus. 
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brain is responsible for the work of the gland which is observed in the 
animal under natural physiological conditions. 

The centre of the unconditioned reflex of salivary secretion, i.e., the 
division of the centi’al nervous system, where the excitation from the affer¬ 
ent leg of the reflex arc is transferred to the efferent, is the medulla oblon- 
gala. Its stimulation causes secretion of saliva, whereas its destruction 
makes reflex secretion oi saliva impossible. Because of this the centre o/ 
salivary secretion is considered to be located in the medulla oblongata. Its 
participation is necessary in every reflex salivary secretion, but it is not 
the only central point the stimulation of which can cause secretion of saliva. 
Mislavsky and other investigators had already shown that secretion of 
saliva could also be caused by stimulating the cerebral cortex. 

The reflex of salivary secretion is always produced by the action of cer¬ 
tain stimuli on the i*eceptors in the oral cavity. Since this 1 ‘eflex occurs 
invariably from the moment the animal is born Pavlov termed it an rxncon- 
ditioned reflex. It has long been known, however, that the salivary glands 
of dogs, as well as of man, bt-gin to act not only under the influence of food 
in the mouth, but also at the sight and odour of food or at the sounds, 
which usually attend the act of eating. This observation was made long ago 
and the phenomenon is known as “psychic salivary secretion." The analysis 
of this long-known fact served for Pavlov as the point of departure in the 
I'laboration of one of the most important problems in physiology: the prob¬ 
lem of the mechanism of activity of the higher division of the central 
nervous system—the cerebral cortex. 

The sight or smell of food do not act on the receptors in the oral cavity, 
but on other receiving apparatus—the eye and the nose. The secretion of 
saliva in lesponse to stimulation of these receiving apparatus is, both quan¬ 
titatively and qualitatively, an exact, though reduced, replica of the sali¬ 
vary secretion which occurs when food is taken into the mouth. But for the 
sight or smell of food to cause .secretion of saliva it is necessary that the 
stimuli, which attend the act of eating (sight and smell of food, conditions 
und(*r which food is taken) act once or several times simultaneously with 
the action of the food on the receptors in the oral cavity. The dog, who never 
ate meat, will not secrete a single drop of saliva upon seeing or even smell¬ 
ing it. But if it did eat meat once or .several times its sight and odour will 
cau.se salivary secretion. 

The reflex of salivary secretion in response to stimulation of the recep¬ 
tors in the oral cavity is inborn. Salivary secretion under the action of 
stimuli on other receiving surfaces is also reflex, but this reflex is not 
inborn, is not a reflex of the species, but is elaborated in the process of 
individual life. This reflex Pavlov termed a conditioned reflex. 

Participation of the medulla oblongata in the reflex arc is enough to 
produce the unconditioned reflex of salivary secretion, whereas the condi¬ 
tioned reflexes are produced and elaborated only with the participation of 
the cerebral cortex. The inherited unconditioned reflexes can, thus, be pro¬ 
duced by the lower divisions of the central nervous system, whereas the 
new relations of the organism to its environment, elaborated in the course of 
its life, are established by the activity of the higher divisions of the brain. 

Conditioned reflexes of the salivary gland are formed, as before stated, 
when some indifferent agent, i.e., one which does not of itself cause sali¬ 
vary secretion, acts simultaneously with the stimulation of the oral cavity. 
Following this, the formerly indifferent agent becomes a stimulus to the 
salivary gland. The accessory properties of a food (odour, sight of food) 
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inevitably become conditioned stimuli bt'cause in normal eating they 
always act simultaneously with the unconditioned stimuli. The conditioned 
reflex, which results from the action of the above-mentioned stimuli, has, 
therefore, been termed a natural conditioned reflex. 

The normal secretion of saliva, when food is taken, is made up of the 
interweaving of conditioned and unconditioned stimuli, the action of the 
former always preceding the latter. Owing to the formation of conditioned 
reflexes the salivary glands (also other divisions of the digestive system, as 
we shall see later) may become active (be “mobilized”) even before food 
is taken wh(?n acted upon by the signals connected with the forthcoming 
act of eating. 

Neurohumoral Stimulation of the Secretion of Salivary Glands 

The salivary gland may also be stimulated by the action of a stimulus 
brought to it by the blood (this stimulus acts, primarily, on the nerve end¬ 
ings in the gland). Injection of 1 to 3 mg. of the alkaloid pilocarpine into the 
blood causes an abundant secretion of saliva, which sometimes lasts from 
I to 2 hours. Pilocarpine acts on the neuroglandular apparatus; the blood 
supply to the gland is increased at the same time. The glands are also stim¬ 
ulated in asphyxia or in holding the breath, in ether anaesthesia and 
by the action of certain other poisons. In a number of cases the chcmiical 
stimuli act not only through the blood on the peripheral nervous apparatus, 
but also directly stimulate the central nervous structures. 


Blood Supply to the Salivary Glands During Secretion of Saliva 

During the activity of the salivary glands the amount, of blood flowing 
through ihv.m sharply increases (3- to 4-fold). This increase in the blood 
supply is, apparently, a matter of reflex action. The chemical and mechan¬ 
ical changes in the gland stimulate its receptors. The impulse, which 
arises in th(' receptors of the gland, is transmitted to the central nervous 
system, to the vasomotor centre, whence impulses run along the vasomotor- 
nerves to the blood vessels in the periphery and regulate their lumens. 
Experiments show that in addition to the secretory nerve fibres the sali¬ 
vary glands are reached by vasodilators (in the chordae U/mpani) and vaso¬ 
constrictors (in the sympathetic nerve). 

Proper blood supply to the gland is, undoubtedly, a necessary condition 
for its work, which sometimes lasts very long. By stimulating the secretory 
nerves expei imentally it is also possible to secure a secretion from a blood¬ 
less gland, but the amount of saliva will bo insignificant, the excitability 
of the nerves under these conditions decreases and the salivary secretion 
soon stops. 


Mechanism of Work of Secretory Cells 

There were attempts to explain the mechanism of salivary secretion as a 
result of filtration of liquid from the blood through the cells of the salivary 
gland under the influence of an increased blood supply and high blood 
pressure. It turned out, however, that saliva was also secreted in a severed 
head of an animal when the secretory nerves were stimulated. Moreover, the 
pressure of saliva in the duct of the gland is often higher than the blood 
pressure in the arteries (Ludwig). 



Hence, it is not the blood pressure that causes the water to pass from the 
plasma throu^jh the vessels and cells of the gland into the saliva. It is im¬ 
possible to explain the secretion of saliva as a result of simple filtration. 
Normal seci-etion of saliva, certainly, needs a supply of blood, which brings 
to the gland the necessary material and water for the production of the 
constituents of the secretion, but, though this blood supply is necessary for 
sustained work of the glands, blood pressure in the vessels is not the cause 
of the secretion. Production of the secretion must be ascribed to the activity 
oi the glandular epithelium itself. This activity finds its expression in the 
above-mentioned changes, which occur in the glandular cells (p. 241). 

Assuming that the production of saliva and its secretion by a flow of 
liquid are two separate pi*ocesses, Heidenhain advancred the theory of se¬ 
cretion in 1868, according to which the fibres of the cranial nerves (para¬ 
sympathetic) cause the secretion of water and salts, while the impulses, 
which run through the sympathetic fibres, condition the seci-etion of the 
organic substances. The nerve fibres, which condition the secretion of watCM* 
and salts and which run mainly in the cranial nerve, were termed secre¬ 
tory by Heidenhain, whereas the fibres, which condition the secretion of the 
organic substances and which prevail in the sympathetic nerve, were nam(?d 
trophic. The different relations between these stimulations determine the 
dilieient character of salivary secretion in each particular case. The 
amount of salts in the saliva directly depends, according to Heidenhain, on 
the speed of the sc‘cretion: the increased secretion of saliva is connected 
with an increase in the content of inorganic constituents; the amount 
of these constituents decreases when the secrc.'tion slows down. Heiden- 
hain's theory, however, does not explain all the aspects of the activity of 
the salivary glands and, in a number of points, finds no confirmation. 
There is no generally accepted theory of the mechanism of salivary secre¬ 
tion as yet. 

The ideas of the way excitation is propagated from the nerve fibres to the 
(‘(Tectors have considerably changed of late. According to the formerly 
prewailing physical point of view the transfer of the impulse from the 
nin ve to the gland was a change in the polarization of the dividing sur¬ 
faces between the nervous and the glandular apparatus. It has now been 
demonstrated that when the secretory nerves are stimulated a special 
chemical substance appears in the blood flowing from tlu' gland and this 
substance stimulates the gland and causes a number of chemical transfor¬ 
mations in the glandular coll. Stimulation of the chordae tympani causes 
the secretion not only of the submaxillary gland whose nerves are intact, 
but also the secretion of another gland whose nerves were preliminarily 
cut. These observations indicate that when the secretory nerves are stimu¬ 
lated special substances arc produced in the gland, which are in themselves 
capable of causing the secretory activity if they get into another gland 
through the blood. Tests of this substance on diffeient test-objects have 
shown that it can be likened to acetylcholine. There are also indications 
that along with acetylcholine another and more stable substance is produced 
in the gland and is secreted with the saliva. This substance dilates the blood 
vessels and stimulates the activity of the gastric glands. 

The nerve impulses also influence the contractile elements of the gland. 
Contraction of these elements moves the accumulated secretion thnmgh the 
minutest ducts of the gland. The movement of the secretion along the 
secretory capillaries apparently causes the stimulation of the interoceptive 
nervous apparatus (^f the gland. This stimulation is transmitted to the cen- 
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ires, whence waves of excitation run to the periphery, to the glandular 
cells and the vasomotor apparatus. A circular process, as it were, is created 
and this process supports the sustained work of the gland. 


Mechanical Processes in the Oral Cavity During Eating and Digestion 

In addition to being chemically changed in the mouth the food is ground 
up and saturated with saliva; then the bolus is moved to the base of the 
tongue, which causes the act of deglutition as a reflex in response to the 
stimulation of the receptors of the soft palate by the bolus. 

Sucking. When the mouth is closed the tonfiuc completely fills the oral cavity which 
l esults in a pi essuro 2 to 4 mm. IloO lower than atmospheric; the lower jaw is passive¬ 
ly pressed against the upper by the air pressure. Since there is no communication 
between the oral cavity and the external air because the lower jaw’ drops, the tongue 
is drawn down and back (the drawing of the longue back can be compared with the 
backward movement of the piston in the cylinder of a pump) and sucking results. At 
this time the pressure in the oral cavity may be lower than atmospheric by 100 to 
j50mm. HaO. When a child sucks his mother's breast milk enters into the rarefied 
space of the oral cavity. The tongue, lips and jaws are moved by the genioglossU 
Uerno-hyoidci. stcrno-Uiyreoidei and other musclo.s. These muscles are innervated by 
the facial nerve, the muscles of the lower jaw—by the trigeminal and facial nerves, 
and the muscle fibres of the tongue—by the lingual nerve. Branches of the V pair of 
nerves serve as the afferent nerves which stimulate sucking. 

Mastication. Mastication is an intricate complex of movements performed 
by the contraction of the muscles of mastication {masseieres, external and 
internal, pterygoidei and temporal muscles) and the muscles of the tongue 
and cheeks. Mastication grinds the food into small particles and aids in 
moistening it with saliva and forming a bolus. 

During mastication man performs various movements with his lower 
jaw, which alternately moves horizontally and vertically. Owing to these 
movements the lower teeth come in contact with the upper. The front 
teeth bite the food off. The food is crushed by the premolars, when the 
lower jaw rises and the rows of teeth close, and is ground up by the molars 
during the horizontal displacements of the lower jaw. The food is delivered 
between the rows of teeth by the contractions of the muscles of the tongue 
and cheeks. The muscles of the lips close the oral cavity, deliver the food 
to the oral cavity and prevent its falling out of the mouth. 



Fig. 100. Kyinngram of Hinglo nuwtiealory period in man. 

J . rcMSI phoHo; 7 / ])hfL8(T of introducing f(»ocl into niout.li; 7/7—toiitativo phiiHo of TniiHticatioii: 

71' nmiii phaHc of iniiHti(!fition; I'—]}hAHe of bolim formation tinri Bwaliowiiig. Kihi^ of curvo 
(Alt) c'orroRpondR lo oponing of mouth, it« drop (BC) U.> closing of luoiilli; O moment 
tooth close and crush food; P —moniont food is ground (after 1. Jtiibinov). 


A graphic study of the masticatorj' movements of the lower jaw makes it possible 
to establish their defliiitc repetitiveness in the mastication of each piece of food; the 
repeating cycle of these movements is known as a single masticatory period. The 
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masticatory period is made up of five piiases following each other: phase 1—rest, 
phase 2—introduction of food into the oral cavity, phase 3—tentative masticatory 
phase, phase 4—basic masticaloi’y phase, phase 5—formation of bolus and beginning of 
deglutition (Fig. 100). The correlation of the length of the separate phases and the 
nature of the masticatory movements may change according to the size of the piece of 
food, its hardness and the taste elements of the food; it rcprevsenls considerable indi¬ 
vidual peculiarities (Fig. 101). The mechanical properties of food and, hence, the 
mechanical stimulation of the oral cavity are of the greatest impr)rtancc to mastication. 



Fig. 101. Kymogram of human masticatory inovcvments fhiring mastication of 
Huhslancos of varying hanluess (V'iturnin B, ])il], <lry bread, kernel of ha/el-mit 

Hiul frc‘sh bread). 

J) of food fi'iinhiiig: H bo^iniiiog o1 ffuni ^nodiii^ (aft.or 1. Kubinov). 


The masticatory reflex is called forth when the mucous membrane of the 
oral cavity is stimulated; the impulses from the receptors run along the 
second and third branches of the trigeminal nerve. The reflex centre of 
mastication, directly subordinated to cortical influences, is located in the 
medulla oblongata. The efferent innervation of the muscles of mastication 
is also effected by branches of the trigeminal nerve. 

The natural conditioned reflexes, formed all through life, are of consider¬ 
able importance to the regulation of the masticatory movements. Thus, the 
experiments of I. Tsitovich established that dogs, grown exclusively on 
liquid food (milk), devoured pieces of meat but very slowly. 
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In man mastication of soft food, following the mastication of hard sub¬ 
stances, calls forth a masticatory period characteristic of hard food. For¬ 
mation of conditioned reflexes to masticatory movements in connection 
with the hardness (consistency) of food has thus been proved. 

The masticatory movements influence tlie secretion of saliva and the 
secretory and motor functions of the stomach. In man mastication raises 
the metabolism by nearly 50 per cent, as compared with that in an organ¬ 
ism at rest, and influences the circulation and muscular efficiency. All 
these influence's are produced by complex reflexes, both conditioned and 
unconditioned, which form the basis for the act of eating and which in¬ 
fluence the' course of the physiological functions in the organism. 

An examination of the dcRrce to which a food substance (usually the kernel of a 
nut) is ground up after a certain number of masticatory movements is used in the 
study of mastication. The strength of the masticatory muscles is measured by special 
dynamometers (gnathodynamometers). 

Deglutition. The act of deglutition implies the sum total of motor leac- 
tions by which the food is moved from the oral cavity through the oeso¬ 
phagus to the stomach. The movement of the bolus through the upper part 
of the oesophagus is actually felt by the eater. Wh(m the bolus enters the 
lower third of the oesophagus its movement is no longer felt. The act of 
deglutition begins under the influence of the higher divisions of the central 
nervous system. Movements of the tongue push the bolus to the tongue’s 
dorsum where a groove is formed (by contraction of the tongue s muscles). 
Then, due to the contraction, mainly, of the mylohyoid muscle, the bolus is 
pressed against the hard palate and passed through the anterior pillars of 
the fauces. The resulting stimulation of the receptor apparatus of the soft 
palate causes a reflex contraction of a number of muscles, in particular, 
the muscles elevating the soft palate. Owing to this the oral cavity is sepa¬ 
rated from the larynx. With the elevation of the .soft palate by the con¬ 
traction of the genio-hyoidei and tensoris iwli palatini muscles the naso¬ 
pharyngeal cavity (cavum pharyngo-nasale), where the choanae and the 
openings of the Eustachian tubes are located, is sealed off. In pushing the 
bolus the tongue presses against the epiglottis, closing the entrance to the 
air passages: at the same time the hyoid bone and the larynx are elevated 
by the contractions of the palatini, stylo-hyoidei and digastrici hyoidci 
muscles. All these movements tightly close the entrance to the larynx and 
the return of the bolus into the oral cavity is now obstructed by the elevated 
root of the tongue and the pillars of the fauces pressed against it. The 
bolus, now in the pharyngeal cavity, can enter only the opening of the 
oesophagus, dilated and pushed up to the pharyngeal cavity by contrac¬ 
tions of the palatini and pterygoidei muscles (Fig. 102, left). 

After the bolus enters the oesophagus the oral and pharyngeal cavities 
assume their initial configuration (Fig. 102, right). 

The whole process of sealing off the air passages and of the bolus’ glid¬ 
ing through the pharynx into the oesophagus past the closed larynx is 
very rapid. Approximately 0.3 to 0.5 seconds after the beginning of deglu¬ 
tition (considering this moment to bc' the contraction of the mylohyoid 
muscle, which presses the tongue with the bolus on it against the hard 
palate) the food is in the oesophagus and the air passages open again. But 
in the beginning of each act of deglutition the air pa.ssages must be closed, 
hence, for a fraction of a second neither inspiration nor expiration are 
possible. 



The oesophagus is a tube with muscular walls; in its upper part the 
muscles are striated, in the middle—striated and smooth, and in the 
lower—only smooth. When not engaged in deglutition these muscles are 
in a slate of certain tonic contraction. It is very probable that during the 
first moment of deglutition this tonic contraction is inhibited and the 
oesophagus is, consequently, relaxed. 

If the food is liquid the pressure of the back of the tongue is enough to 
propel it into the relaxed oesophagus and it takes 2 to '1 s(?conds to reach 
its lower end, whence it enters the stomach in a thin stream. If the swallows 
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follow each other rapidly the oesophagus remains relaxed and the liquid 
flows through it under the pressure created in the pharynx and by gravity. 

It is different if the bolus is more or loss solid. In this case the passage 
of the food from the lower part of the pharynx into the oesophagus is 
aided by contractions of the middle and lower constrictors of the pharynx. 
The food passes down the oesophagus because of the latter’s peristaltic 
movements which resembh? the movements of a worm: the pari of the 
oc'sophagus immediately above the bolus contracts, while the one imme¬ 
diately below relaxes and the bolus is pressed, as it wore, into the part of 
the oesophagus which opens before it. The passage of the bolus through 
the oesophagus to the stomach takes 6 to 8 seconds. Deglutition ends with 
the relaxation of the cai’diac sphincter* at the entr ance to the stomach. 

Deglutition is a typical complex-reflex act. Both contraction and relaxa¬ 
tion of the muscles of the upper divison of the swallowing apparatus, 
including the soft palate, involve the activity of the cerebral cortex. The 
moment the food passes the palatine arches the process becomes invol¬ 
untary, i.e., independent of the cerebral cortex. 




Deglutition requires that the receptors of the soft palate be stimulated. 
If the soft palate is smeared with novocain, deglutition becomes impossible 
until the anaesthesia wears off. Stimulation of the receptors of the soft 
palate is transmitted to the medulla oblongata, where it is transferred to 
the efferent neurons of the trigeminal, hypoglossal, accessory spinal and 
vagi nerves which innervate the mylo-hyoid muscle, the longue and the 
muscles of the pharynx and larynx. The bolus, entering the oesophagus 
because of the contraction of these muscles, stimulates the receptors of 
its mucous membrane, which, reflexly again, causes the muscles of the 
oesophagus innervated by fibres of the vagi and sympathetic nerves to 
contract. Stimulation of the receptors of the muscles contracting in the 
upper part of the oesophagus causes a reflex relaxation of the part im¬ 
mediately below. 

In the act of deglutition we, thus, have a series of cycles, each of which 
is made up of a series of proce.sses: the consummation of each cycle leads 
to the stimulation of the receptors, which reflexly stimulate the following 
phase of the process (chain reflex). 

The complicated coordinated activity of the oesophageal muscles, as 
well as of the other muscles taking part in the act of deglutition, is based 
on the complex relations in the different divisions of the central nervous 
system involving the structures from the medulla oblongata to the cerebral 
cortex. The la.st neuron, which sends efferent fibres to the muscles of 
deglutition, lies in the medulla oblongata. Its destruction makes deglutition 
impossible; it is, therefore, believed that the centre of deglutition is in the 
medulla oblongata. 

During deglutition the respiratory centre is inhibited (the urge for 
inspiration is suppressed) and the heart rate somewhat increases. Contrac¬ 
tion of the oesophageal and pharyngeal muscles also stimulates contraction 
of the muscles of the stomach by means of interoceptors. 


CHAPTER 26 

DIGESTION IN THE STOMACH 

From the oesophagus the food enters the stomach, where it is retained 
for a long time and is subjected to mechanical action and the action of 
gastric juice. 

The human stomach can hold several kg. of food and water. 

The mucous membrane of the stomach is abundantly lined with small 
cells whose microscopic excretory openings can be seen throughout 
the mucosa from the entrance (cardia) to the pyloric part of the stom¬ 
ach. The numerous (about 14,000,000) glandules are distributed in the 
mucosa unevenly and their structure is not everywhere the same. In the 
region of the lesser curvature, on the bottom and in the body of the? 
stomach these glandules are made up of three types of cells: the chief, 
which form the main mass of the gland’s parenchyma, the accessory, which 
resemble mucous cells in structure, and the parietal, scattered along the 
gland tubule. The parietal cells are surrounded by a network of capillaries, 
which also penetrate to the chief cells. The glands in the region of the 
pylorus have no parietal cells. It is considered quite probable that some 
enzymes are produced only by the chief cells, while hydrochloric acid is 
produced only by the parietal cells. The work of Y. Lazovsky indicates, 
however, that these types of cells are closely related, since in the embryo 
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the chief cells develop from the accessory and may, under certain condi¬ 
tions, acquire their initial properties in the adult, then secreting mucus 
rather than the serous substance. 

The powerful musculature of the stomach is not equally developed in all 
of its parts. For example, a circular muscular layer is strongly pronounced 
in its pyloric part. 


Methods Used in Studying Gastric Secretion 

It was impossible to obtain natural gastric juice in large amounts until 
Pavlov and Shumova-Simanovskaya added an oesophagotomy to the gastric 
fistula in 1889. 

In this operation the oesophagus is cut in the cervical part and its 
severed ends are grafted to the corners of the skin wound. When such a 
dog eats, all the food with the .secreted saliva drops out of the end of the 



oesophagus, which is brought to the exterior of the neck, and docs not get 
into the stomach (experiment of “sham feeding'’) (Fig. 104). Sham feeding 
causes an enormous amount of pure gastric juice, unmixed with either 
food or saliva, to be excreted through the gastric fistula.* 

The method proposed by Pavlov enabled the investigators to secure un¬ 
limited amounts of gastric juice, but did not make it possible to study 
the secretion of gastric juice under normal conditions when the food con¬ 
sumed had been in the stomach for a long time. 

To study the secretion of gastric juice Heidenhain proposed in 1878 a 
method consisting in the formation of a “gastric pouch” made of a strip of 
tissue cut out of the wall of the stomach (Fig. 105, left). The stomach was 
then sutured and gastric digestion could be carried on normally. By this 


* A “factory’' of gastric juice was organized at the Institute of Experimental Medi¬ 
cine (Leningrad) on Pavlov’s initiative. The “factory” is si ill running with oesophago- 
tomized dogs sham-fed daily. The pieces of meat swallowed by the dogs drop out and 
arc swallowed by the animals again, thus making it possible to conduct sham feeding 
for more than an hour with a small amount of meat. The method enables the students 
to collect close to a litre of pure juice from each animal, which after additional purifi¬ 
cation is very successfully used in the clinic in disorders of gastric secretion. The oeso- 
phagotomized dogs live for years. They arc fed by solid food put directly into the 
stomach through the flstula; liquid is poured through the lower opening of the oeso¬ 
phagus. 




method the food consumed did not get into the isolated pouch, and the 
juice, secreted to the exterior through an opening made in the skin, was 
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free of admixtures. Heidenhain's method had a very essential drawback, 
however, because when the strip of tissue necessary for the formation of 

the pouch was shaped the nerve conductors 
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were severed and the pouch was dcnervaled. 

This drawback in Ueidenhain’s operation was 
eliminated by Pavlov, who proposed in 1894 an 
entirely new method of cutting out a gastric pouch 
in which the innervation remained intact. Pavlov 
made an incision for shaping thc^ strip of tissue 
parallel to the course of the nerve hbre.s 
(Fig. 105, right). Between the strip of tissue formed 
by this cut and the rest of the stomach then' 
remained a bridge of a serous muscular layer 
with branches of the vagus and vessels running 
to the pouch. The pouch was separated from the 
stomach only by the mucous membrane (Fig. 106). 

After the operated animal recovered it was 
possible to observe the secretion of pure gastric 
juice from the pouch which retained its usual 
innervation. The function of the stomach is not 
affected to any appreciable extent since the sur¬ 
face of the mucous membrane of the pouch does 
not ordinarily exceed one-tenth to one-fifteenth of 
the total mucous membrane of the stomach. Numer¬ 
ous tests have shown that the pouch retaining the 
innervation and nourishment through the nerves 
and vessels, which run to it in the submucous mem¬ 
brane, exactly reflects the work of the stomach. 

The pouch was shaped from the large curvature 
of the stomach, as well as from its pyloric part. A 
pouch from a strip of tissue of the lesser curvature 
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and another pouch from a strip of tissue of the greatei* curvature 
were formed in the same dog ix^cently alter Pavlov's method in the 
laboratory headed by Bykov. On animals operated in this manner it is pos¬ 
sible to observe the secretion of the glands located in different regions of 
the mucosa and to study the interrelation of the secretory activity of the 
dilferent parts of the stomach. 

Pavlov's operation of the pouch is a mastei pic'ce of surgical art connected 
with physiological experiments. This method of studying the secietion of 
the gastric glands is still the most perfect in our country and in all the 
laboratories of the world. 

To secure gastric juice and study the process of secretion a rubber tubt‘ 
is inserted through the oesophagus (swallowed). The stomach content is 
pumped through the tube either once after the test meal (for example, 
Boas-Ewald's breakfast—50 gi-. of dry bread in a glass of U?a without sugar) 
or repeatedly for 2 to 3 hours after placing some stimulant (broth. v(?ge- 
table juice, a weak alcohol solution, or a 5 per cent solution of caffeine) 
into the stomacli thiough a tube. 

Pure human gastric juice with(iut admixtures can be* secured by me¬ 
chanical stimulation of the stomach wall. A double tube is inserted into 
the stomach for this purpose (Fig. 107). Thc‘ ('xternal tube is topped by a 
spherical rubbt?r balloon, which mechanically stimulates the stomach by 
inflation; the seci*eted pure gastric juice is pumped out through the inner 
tube. This method, developed in Bykov's laboratory, makes it possible 
to secure obout 100 to 300 ml. and even 1,000 ml. of pure juice in 2 hours 
and to watch the entire process of its secretion. The perfection of this 
method has, of late, enabled investigators to determine the secretory and 
motor functions of the human stomach, which is of great importance in 
diagnosing the disorders of the digestive oigans (Kurlsin). 


Compo-silion of Gastric Juice 

Pure gastric juice of man and animals (dog, cat) is a colourless, trans¬ 
parent liquid of an acid reaction (pH “ 0.8 to 1.0) due to the hydrocMoric 
acid it contains (0.2 to 0.5 per cent). It has a low specific gravity (1.0083 to 
1.0086 in man). Gastric juice contains a small amount of mucus, which 
varies with the stimulus causing its secretion. 

Of inorganic constituents gastric juice contains, primarily, potassium 
chloride and sodium chloride; it also contains ammonium chloride and a 
small amount of phosphates, sulphates, Mg and Ca. Traces of thiocyanic 
compounds are found in the human gastric juice. 

Tho organic constituents of gastric juice are, primarily, protein compounds and 
small amounts of lactic acid, glucose, cix^atine, phosphoric and adenosine phosphoric 
acid, urea and uric acid. These compounds are products formed during the normal 
secretion of ga.stric juice (Va.syutochkin) rather than products of fermentation. 

The protein part of the organic substances in the gastric juice is com¬ 
posed mainly of enzymes, the most important of which is pepsin, which 
converts the proteins into albumoses and peptones. The chief cells of the 
gastric mucosa produce pepsin in an inactive (zymogenous) state; pepsin 
becomes active only in the presence of an acid. In an alkaline medium pep¬ 
sin is totally inactive. The content of pepsin in gastric juice is determined 
by its action on proteins; the method developed by Mett in Pavlov’s labo¬ 
ratory (Mett’s tubes) is often used for this purpose. 
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In addition to pepsin the gastric juice in young individuals also contains 
rennin— chymosin; this enzyme curdles milk in acid, neutral and alkaline 
media. Pavlov ascertained that in the gastric juice of an adult organism 
it was not chymosin but pepsin that curdled the milk. 

The third enzyme in the gastric juice is lipase. Under the action of lipase 
the neutral fats are split up into fatty acids and glycerol. Lipolytic action 
in the stomach of adults is weak, while in sucklings this process is of great 
importance. Lipolytic enzymes brought from the intestines may act in the 
contents of the .stomach. 
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Owing to an abundance of hydrochloric acid gastric juice has bactericidal 
properties. 

The hydrochloric acid of the gastric juicc^ is secreted by the cells of the 
mucous membrane of the stomach in a rather constant concentration, 
though the juice, which flows to the exterior, differs in its hydrochloric 
acid content. This, as the experiments in Pavlov’s laboratory have shown, 
depends on the different rates of secretion. When secreted slowly, the 
gastric juice is in large measure neutralized by alkaline mucus, which is 
secreted by the accessory cells in the mucous membrane of the stomach; in 
rapid secretion it is hardly neutralized at all. It is not improbable that the 
HCl content is also regulated in the very course of the secretory process 
in the various glandular cells. 

The mucous membrane of the lesser curvature produces a juice which 
has a stronger converting effect on proteins than that secreted by the 
cells of the greater curvature. 

The pyloric juice, which has an alkaline reaction (pH = 7.8 to 8.4) and 
an inactive pepsin (at the above pH) digests proteins only if a 0.2 to 0.5 per 
cent solution of hydrochloric or some other acid is added. The digestive 
power of this juice is low, and the little clots of mucus in it contain more 
enzymes than the liquid part of the juice. 
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Gastric juice digests various tissues including the excised wall of the 
stomach. It is not yet clear why the wall of the stomach is not digested by 
the gastric juice it secretes. There are several views in reference to this: 
some believe the mucus, lining the stomach wall, to be a protective coat¬ 
ing; according to others the blood circulating through the glands, being of 
an alkaline reaction, prevents the actifm of pepsin; still others think there 
is an enzyme— antipepsin —^in the walls of the stomach, which paralyzes 
the action of pepsin. It is also possible that normally the gastric juice does 
not act on the mucous membrane because in the lipoids of the cell mem¬ 
brane hydrochloric acid, which activates pepsin, is in a weakly dissociated 
state and becomes strongly dissociated only in a water solution. 

The question why the stomach wall is not digested by the gastric juice is very essen¬ 
tial, because its .solution would help in the study of ulcers, which ari.se when the 
normal activity of the glandular apparatus in some portion of the stomach (most fre¬ 
quently in the le.sser curvature) is impaired. The glands work under the influence of 
nerve stimuli, which origimite in both the lower and higher divisions of the central 
nervous system as a reaction to the stimulation of the receptors located in the organs 
(iC the digestive tract (intcroceptors) and of the innumerable extcroceptors (eye, ear, 
nose, skin, etc.). An impairment of this complex regulating apparatus of the stomach, 
mainly of its most excitable portion—the central nervous system—leads to disoi-dcrs of 
the secretory process. Thus most of the pathological processes in the activity of the 
secretory and motor apparatus of the stomach arise. Derangements in the work of the 
glands ar(» attended by disorders of the supply of the glands with nutritive materials 
owing to changes in the blood and lymphatic vessels. 

Secretion of Gastric Juice 

Pavlov ascertained that the glands of the stomach did not work inces¬ 
santly, but only under the influence of special stimuli. Some investigators 
found juice also in an empty stomach under laboratory conditions and in 
I he clinic without the use of any stimuli, but a thorough check-up on 
these observations led to the conviction that the so-called “spontaneous 
secretion’' was caused either by the action of stimuli in some way con¬ 
nected with eating, or by a secretion connected with a stimulation of the 
mechanorecoptors of the stomach, or, finally, by a secretion resulting from 
products formed in various pathological changes in the organism, for 
example, an abscess, osteomyelitis and other diseases (investigations of 
I. Razenkov’s laboratory). 

The reaction of the stomach content in the absence of a stimulus, which 
causes secretion, is usually alkaline due to the mucus constantly secreted 
by the accessory cells of the gastric glands. Intestinal juices and content, 
regurgitated here from the duodenum, are nearly always found in the 
stomach contents secured through a tube. 

The agent, which causes secretion of gastric juice, is, primarily, a 
complex of stimuli, connected with the act of eating, i.e., stimulation of 
the receptors in the oral cavity and the receptors stimulated by the natural 
conditioned stimuli (sight and smell of food, etc.). It is very easy to 
ascertain that the act of eating causes secretion of the gastric glands 
independently of the food getting into the stomach by registering the 
gastric juice secretion in “sham feeding” of an oesophagotomized dog 
whose food does not get into the stomach. In sham feeding, as well as 
in ordinary eating, secretion of gastric juice begins 5 to 6 minutes after 
the animal is fed or is teased by the sight or smell of the food. This period 
between the action of the food stimulus and the beginning of secretion is 
usually called the latent period of gastric secretion. 
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Once begun, juice secretion rapidly increases and reaches its maximum 
within the lirst or second quarter of an hour after eating. The course of 
juice secretion corresponds to the kind of food consumed. If the animal is 
given 200 gr. of raw meat, or 200 gr. of white bread, or 600 ml. of milk, it 

is easy to see that each kind 
of food has its correspond¬ 
ing latent period, that the 
course of secretion differs 
in all three cases and that a 
different amount of juice is 
seci eted during the entire^ 
secretory period in each 
case. The secretion, which 
starts within 5 to 9 minutes 
after the bc^ginning of meal 
and bread eating, reaches 
its greatest value during 
the ill'st hour, i.e., rapidly 
(especially when meat is 
oaten); in the third hour 
after meat eating and in the 
second hour after bread 
eating the secretion con¬ 
siderably deci'eases, in the 
latter case remaining on a 
low level for a long time. 
When the animal is fed 
milk, the secretion inci'ea- 
ses gradually, I'eaches the 
highest level only in the second or third hour* and then gradually di'ops to zero. 
The duration of the secretory period after taking the above-mentioned 
foods also differs; an avei'age of 6 to 7 hour's after eating meat, 8 to 10 hours 
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after bread, and 6 hours after milk (Fig. 108). The greatest amount of juice 
is secreted after ing'\stion of meat, and much less after bread and milk. 
The acidity of the juice varies with its amount. 

Each type of food stimulates secretion of a corresponding juice with 
a definite digestive power (Fig. 109). 
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The curve of juice seci etion from a Pavlov pouch in the lesser curvature 
runs a peculiar course (Fig. 108 b). 

The dependence of the secretion of gastric juice on the type of stimulus 
may be expressed in a table showing the influence of various foods on 
the different aspects of gastric secretion (Table 10). 

The amount of juice secreted during the entire secretory period, when 
the same kind of food is eaten, is directly proportional to the amount of 
food consumed; if the amount of food be doubled the amount of juice 
st'creted also doubles. The time the food stays in the stomach is appro¬ 
ximately proportional to the square root of the amount of food. 

Table 10 
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Mechanism of Gastric Juice Secretion 
Complcx-Rcilcx Phase of Gastric Secretion 

The foregoing figures and curves showing the course of the secretion 
of gasir-ic glands wlien different foods are ingested require an analysis of 
the mechanism which conditions gastric secretion. The point of departure 
for the understanding of this mechcinism should be the abundant s(?cretion 
of gastric juict? in sham feeding, i.e., during the stimulation of the recep¬ 
tors in the oi*al cavity and the phai*ynx by foods (the food does not reach 
the stomach, because its pieces drop out through the cut in the oeso¬ 
phagus). In addition to the receptors in the oral cavity and the pharynx 
the olfactory and visual receptors are also stimulalc^d during eating. 
Abundant secretion of gastric juice by stimulation of the oral cavity 
with food during its mastication and deglutition has also been demon¬ 
strated in people in whom gastric fistulas wt^rc made to ensure feeding 
because of oesophageal stricture. If such people masticate and swallow 
food, which is ejected before reaching the stomach, a considerable amount 
of pure gastric juice is secreted (up to 100 ml. per hour). 

The secretion of gastric juice as a result of the stimulation of the recep¬ 
tors in the oral cavity in the act of eating is an unconditioned n^flex, but 
conditioned reflexes, connected with the action of food on the taste, olfac¬ 
tory, visual and other receptors, also manifest themselves at the same time. 
This shows that the secretion of gastric juice (like all the usual reflex 
phenomena) is a complex-reflex act, i.e., a combination of conditioned and 
unconditioned reflexes. This phase of gastric juice secretion is, therefore, 
designated as the complex-reflex phase. 

The efferent fibres, which innervate the gastric glands, run in the trunk 
of the vagus. After both vagi in the neck are cut juice secretion in 
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the stomach during sham feeding ceases. But the stimulation of the vagus 
in an acute experiment causes, as Pavlov ascertained, abundant secretion 
of the gastric glands. It follows that secretion of gastric juice as a result 
of the stimulation of the receptors in the oral cavity with food is an 
unconditioned reflex, whose reflex arc is composed of: a) receptors in the 
oral cavity and other receptors, b) afferent fibres running from these 
receptors as part of lingual, glossopharingeal, superior laryngeal nerves and 
other afferent conductors, c) reflex centre in the region of the medulla 
oblongata and centres located higher, including the cerebral cortex, and 

d) efferent parasympathetic fibres running in 
the trunk of the vagi and stopping at the 
ganglionic cells located in the wall of the 
stomach (Auerbach's plexus). 

Secretory fibres to the gastric glands also 
run as part of the splanchnic nerve; they are 
sympathetic fibres. Their stimulation in an 
acute experiment causes little secretion of the 
gastric glands (Y. Volborth). Cutting the 
sympathetic fibres, however, does not appre¬ 
ciably affect gastric secretion, but, if the vagi 
are cut, these fibres are not enough to ensure 
normal secretion of the gastric glands in the acl 
of eating. Cutting the splanchnic nerves sharply 
aflects the production of mucus in the stomach, 
which is increased not only in the accessory 
cells, but also in the chief cells (I. Razenkov's 
laboratory). 

Gastric secretion at the sight and smell of 
food is a result of a natural conditioned reflex, 
which arises in the distal receptors and is 
developed on the basis of the unconditioned 
reflex, caused by the stimulation of the oral 
cavity, involving the cerebral cortex. Gastric juice secreted at the sight 
and smell of food, under the action of food signals in general, is often 
termed "‘trigger juice” because it can be secreted even before food is taken. Its 
amount and acidity are somewhat lower than in the secretion caused by food. 

Juice secretion in the stomach during the complex-retlex phase can be 
easily inhibited, for example, by pain stimuli. 

Second phase of gastric juice secretion (influence of mechanical stimu¬ 
lation on gastric secretion). The question whether the mechanical factor 
was a stimulus of the gastric glands was debated for a long time. By pumping 
juice from an empty stomach through a tube some physiologists and many 
clinicists pointed out the importance of mechanical stimulation in excit¬ 
ing the glands of the stomach. Pavlov disputed this fact at first, but 
S. Chechulin showed on dogs and later Kurtsin and Slupsky demonstrated 
by observation of people that the mechanical stimulation of the mucous 
membrane of the stomach caUwSed the gastric glands to act. Inflation of a 
small balloon (of thin rubber), inserted into the human stomach, produces 
abundant secretion of gastric juice approximately 5 minutes after the 
mechanical stimulation is started (see Fig. 110). The secretion of juice 
begins immediately with a sharp rise of the curve and remains on a high 
level as long as the balloon is inflated. As soon as the balloon is deflated 
secretion of the juice rapidly decreases. If a person is shown palatable food 
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and at the same time the balloon, inserted into his stomach beforehand, is 
inflated, the amount of gastric juice secreted will be much greater than 
that secreted when only the food is shown. Apparently, when the food 
is shown and the balloon is inserted a complex of stimuli comes into play 
from the receptors of sight and smell and the receptors in the wall of 
the stomach. 

Chcchulin has shown that the secretion of gastric glands in response to 
mechanical stimulation of the mucous membrane is caused reflexly owing 
to the excitation of the receptor apparatus located deep in the wall of the 
stomach. The efferent fibres starting the secretion in response to the stimu¬ 
lation of these receptors run in the trunk of the vagi. 

During sleep and under anaesthesia mechanical stimulation of the 
stomach causes much lesser secretion of the gastric glands than in the 
waking state. It may be assumed that stimulation of the interoceptors 
of the stomach not only provokes the unconditioned reflex, because the 
excitation of the afferent paths is transmitted to the cell bodies of the 
efferent neurons of the vagi in the medulla oblongata, but also acts as a 
.signal of the unconditioned leflex which is always caused by the act of 
eating. Hence, in mechanical stimulation the excitation of the glands may 
also be considered a complex-reflex act, which includes both the uncon¬ 
ditioned and conditioned reflexes. 

It follows that another powerful stimulus of a reflex nature is added to 
the stimuli in the act of eating—the mt?chanical stimulation re^sulting from 
filling the stomach with food of dilTercnt consistency and volume. 

Properties of the glands of the lesser curvature of the stomach. Secretion 
in the Pavlov pouch formed from a strip of tissue of the lesser curvature 
and retaining the innervation begins and ends quicker than the secretion 
of the cells of the greater curvature (Bykov's laboratory). The Juice of 
the lesser curvature contains more enzymes. Apparently, the secretory 
process in the stomach always begins in the glands of the lesser curvature 
and then spreads to the other portions of the mucous membrane. The lesser 
curvature may, in this respect, be considered the leading part in the 
secretory apparatus of the stomach. This also corresponds to the 
data of a morphological investigation (laboratory headed by Razenkov), 
which show maximal changes in the structure of the glandular cells after 
sustained secretion (in sham feeding) precisely in the glands of the lesser 
curvature. Thc?se changes are expressed mainly in loss of the granules by 
the cells. 


Chemical Stimuli of Gastric Secretion 

In addition to mechanical stimulation the glands of the stomach are also 
stimulated by chemical agents contained in the foods or produced by them 
during digestion and their subsequent entrance into the blood. 

The existence of chemical agents, which stimulate secretion in the 
stomach, is proved by the fact that insertion of meat and other substances 
directly into the stomach causes juice to be secreted, though this occurs 
much later (30 to 60 minutes later). Since stimulation of the receptors in 
the oral cavity and the action of conditioned food stimuli are absolutely 
excluded and since this secretion is observed also in a denervated stomach, 
it must be assumed that secretion of the juice is caused here by some 
chemical agents, apparently, acting through the blood, primarily, on the 
nervous apparatus of the secretory cells themselves. 
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Secretion of gastric juice under th* action of cliemical stimuli results 
when a number of food substances enter the stomach, namely: 1) products 
of the digestion of proteins (peptones), 2) extractive (i.e., water soluble) 
substances contained in meat and vegetables, and 3) weak alcoholic solu¬ 
tion. A small amount of gastric juice is secreted when water, saliva, bile 
and weak solutions of acids enter the stomach. Strong meat, fish and 
vegetable broths produce the strongest juice-secreting action of all the 
food substances which contain chemical stimuli. 

The chemical stimuli act as follows: when the above-mentioned sub¬ 
stances enter the stomach some compounds enter the blood and, brought 
with it to the neuroglandular apparatus of the stomach, stimulate the lattei’. 
The nature of these substances, which act in a humoral way, is not quite 
clear. Razenkov has shown that it is enough to inject the blood of a fed dog 
into the blood of a hungry dog to cause gastric secretion in the latter. 
Razenkov, therefore, believes that Ihi' products of digestion of the food 
substances, which entered the blood, are capable of stimulating the gastric 
glands. It is quite probable that histamine plays a big part. This assump¬ 
tion is based on the fact that injection of histamine into the blood causes 
very strong gastric secretion (1 to 1.5 mg. of histamine is sufficient for 
man). It is possible that histamine is formed in the stomach at the endings 
of the vagus. It should be noted that tlu' stomach is the only organ where 
tht?re is no histaminase, the enzyme which splits up histamine. 

Th(?re are also indications that the wall of the pyloi'ic antrum producivs 
gastrin, a special compound of a polypeptide nature, when acted upon by 
substances which arc chemical stimuli of gastric secrcMion; this compound, 
brought to the gastric glands with the blood, stimulates them. It is impor¬ 
tant to note in connection with this that, according to the* data of Pavlov's 
laboratory, the chemical stimuli of gastric secretion cause the secretion 
only when they act on the mucous membrane of the pyloric antrum. How¬ 
ever, this problem is not clear yet, because Razenkov found no e.ssenfial 
changes in gastric secretion after a surgical removal of the pylorus, whereas 
other investigators (V. Savich and Y. Volborth) did find them. A. Solovyov 
has recently obtained facts which show that the chemical stimuli act 
through the nervous apparatus of the stomach. In its turn the local intra¬ 
mural nervous system of the stomach and the intestines is connected with 
the central nervous system through the vagus and the sympathetic nerves. 

Secretion of gastric juice under the aclir)n of chemical agents has long 
since been designated by Pavlov as the nourochemical phase of secretion. 
Since the chemical substances develop their juice-producing action first in 
the pyloric antrum and then in the intestines, Pavlov divided the neuro¬ 
chemical pha.se into two phases: the pyloric and the intestinal. The juice 
secreted during the neurochemical phase of gastric secretion has a lesser- 
digestive power and a lower acidity than the juice secreted during the 
complex-reflex phase. 


Synthesis of the Juice-Secretion Curve 

Juice secretion in the normal process of digestion is the sum total of 
the influences of various stimuli acting on numerous receptors in which 
conditioned and unconditioned reflexes arise. 

To prove this thesis we may draw the curve of juice secretion from the 
Pavlov pouch when 200 gr. of meat have been eaten (P'ig. 111a) and when 
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both phases of the secretion are on hand. In another series of experiments 
it is possible separately (Fig. Ill b) to draw a curve of juice secretion after 
placing unnoticeably for the dog 200gr. of meat into its stomach; then we 
have only the action of the mechanical stimulation of the stomach and the 
second phase of secretion on hand, since the stimulation of the exteroevp- 
tors, which are excited in the act of eating, is in this case excluded. 
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Finally, we can draw a curve? of juice secretion by a third .series of 
experiments in sham feeding, when only the first phase is on hand 
(Fig. 111c). The synthetic curve of juice secretion (Fig. Ill d), obtained 
by adding the two last curves together, practically coincides with the 
curve of secretion in meat eating. 

Effect of Fats and Salts on the Activity of the Gastric Glands 

When neutral fat enters the stomach it inhibits the work of the gastric 
glands during the first 2 to 3 hours and causes secrt‘tion of a weak digestive 
juice during the subsequent hours (Fig. 112). The inhibiting influence of 
neutral fat on the gastric glands is at times so strong that the fat used 
together with other stimuli almost completely inhibits thi* secretion for 
some time after the intake of mixed food. However, strong stimuli of 
gastric secretion, such as broth or vegetable juices, can disinhibit the 
depre.ssing effect of the fat (Lc?porsky, Bykov). 

The depressing effect of the fat cannot be explained by local causes 
because inhibition of gastric secretion develops only after the fat enters 
the duodenum from the stomach. The inhibiting action of the fat does not 
develop after the vagi are cut (Orbeli and Tonkikh). It follows that inhibi¬ 
tion of gastric secretion after an intake of fats is conditioned by a reflex 
from the receptors in the duodenum stimulated by the action of the fat. 
Some authors ascribe the inhibiting effect of fat to a special hormone. If 
such a hormone does exist it, probably, acts through the nervous apparatus 
of the glands. 

The stimulating effect of fat during the s(?cond phase of its action must 
be attributed to the products of fat conversion and transformation; in this 
respect glycerol has proved inactive, whereas the fatty acids and the soaps 
stimulate the gastric glands. 
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Solutions of soda, oleic acid, hydrochloric acid in a sufficiently strong 
concentration (more than 0.5 per cent) and strong solutions of salts must 
also be considered as agents inhibiting gastric secretion. All these sub¬ 
stances (except HCl) depress gastric secretion only when they enter the 
duodenum; the receptor surface here is the mucosa of 
the intestine from which, in these cases, inhibition of 
gastric secretion is caused, whereas hydrochloric acid 
acts from the region of the pyloric antrum. 


Mechanism of Gastric Secretion with Different Kinds 

of Food 


By evaluating the significance of the complex-reflex 
phase, which takes place w'hen various extero- and 
interoceptors are stimulated, it is possible to explain 
the peculiarities of gastric juice secretion after eating 
dilTerent kinds of food. The sharp rise of the curves of 
juice secretion during the first hour after eating differ¬ 
ent kinds of food is conditioned in all cases by the 
action of the stimuli on the receptors in the oral cavity 
and on the receptors in the wall of the stomach. It is 
probable that when meat is eaten this stimulation is 
stronger, since the latent period in this case is some¬ 
what shorter and the rise of the curve of juice secretion 
is the steepest. The curve of juice secretion after milk 
is consumed rises slower than when meat or bread are 
eaten because the fat contained in the milk quickly 
inhibits the secretion. 

The subsequent course of juice secretion after the 
consumption of different kinds of food is explained as 
follows. When meat is consumed the appearance in the? 
stomach of extractive substances of meat, as well as 
peptones, which were produced by the action of pepsin 
on the proteins, serves as an impetus for the second 
phase, which is strongly pronounced during the .second 
and third hours after meal or generally protein food is 
oaten and which gradually fades as the amount of chemical stimuli de¬ 
creases. When carbohydrate food (bread and other substances) is eaten the 
work of the glands, which vigorously develops under the influence of the 
act of eating, sharply decreases beginning with the second hour after 
eating and remains on a low level for a long time (8 to 9 hours). This is 
explained by the fact that there are very few chemical stimuli in bread 
(these are only the products of digestion of a small amount of proteins con¬ 
tained in bread). It is very probable that the low secretion for a long 
period after bread is eaten (as well as potatoes and other substances) 
must be ascribed to the mechanical stimulation of the receptors of 
the stomach, the more so since many experiments have ascertained the 
dependence of the nature of the secretion on the physical structure of 
the food substance. Black bread (and large pieces of any food) causes 
more vigorous secretion of gastric juice than finer sorts of bread or better 
ground food. 
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The peculiarities of the secretion curve when milk is consumed are 
explained, as has already been said, by the inhibiting action of the fat con¬ 
tained in the milk. The juice-producing action of the fatty acids, formed 
from the fat, as well as the action of the products of digestion of the milk 
proteins begins, however, during the second or third hour after the con¬ 
sumption of milk. The inhibiting action of the fats ceases by this time and 
the maximum of secretion is, therefore, observed 3 to 4 hours after the 
consumption of milk. 


Secretion in the Pyloric Region and of Brunner's Glands 
in the Duodenum 

Glands in the pyloric region. These glands secrete juice of a mildly al¬ 
kaline reaction (about 0.05 per cent NaHCO:0 containing pepsin and 
(according to I. Razenkov) a spi?cial glycolytic enzyme which converts 
glycogen into lactic acid. The pyloric glands secrete juice incessantly. The 
mechanical stimulation of the pyloric mucosa increases the activity of its 
glands. The act of i?ating does not increase the .secretion of the pyloric 
glands; on the contrary, in the beginning of the animaKs feeding it can be 
observed that the secretion in the pylorus decreases. Secretion of the 
pyloric glands increases when fats act locally on the pyloric wall and is 
inhibited when fats. HCl and fatty acids enter the duodenum. Since HCl 
i-eflexly shuts off the pylorus when it enters the duodenum, it may be said 
that the secretion of the pylorus is depressed when the contraction of its 
sphincter separates the pylorus from the intestine. In conformity with 
this the substances, which do not cause the pyloric sphincter to contract, 
do not depress juice secretion from the* pyloric glands, but even increa.se 
it. Such, for example, is \hv action of soda. 

It is interesting that after the removal of the pyloric part of the stomach 
there is a reorganization in the glands on the bottom and in the body of 
the stomach, characterized by a transformation of the accessory cells into 
cells of pyloric glands and by a formation of mucus in the chief ccdls. 
On the other hand, when the bottom and the body of the stomach are 
removed the glands of the pyloric division grow extensively and replace, 
as it were, the i?xcised chief cells of the stomach (Lozovsky). This process, 
apparently, corresponds to the changers observed in the pylorus of people 
who suffer from a chronic inflammation of the gastric glands (chronic- 
gas tritis). 

Secretion of Brunner’s glands. The .secretion of Brunner's glands, located 
in the' submucous layer of the upper divisions of the duodenum, resembles 
in its composition that of the pyloric glands. 

The juice of Brunner-s Rlands i.s a colourless .syrupy mass of an alkaline reaction 
with an admixture of mucus. It contains pepsin which acts in a mildly acid medium. 
Brunner’s juice acts on proteins, fats and starch; its dige.stivc power is weaker than 
that of gastric juice, Brunner’s glands secrete juice incessantly, the secretion varying 
with the intake of food or the introduction of certain substances. 

The pyloric juice and the secretion of Brunner’s glands are equally 
important. When rich food, which inhibits the juice secretion in the 
stomach, is consumed the juice of the pyloric and Brunner’s glands, active 
in a mildly acid medium, dissolves the collagen of the connective tissue 
layers which contain the fat of the different foods. 
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Phenomena Attending the Activity of Gastric Glands 


The activity of gastric glands, like that of other glands, is attended by 
a series of concomitant processes in the form of changes in the blood sup¬ 
ply, appearance of electric cur rents in the walls of the stomach and by mor¬ 
phological changes. The work of the secretory cells of the glandular appara¬ 
tus of the stomach is most closely connected with the general stale of the 
body, particularh' its chemistry, w’hich depends on the nature of nutrition. 

K. Koshtoyants studied the changes in the secretory work of the gastric 
glands in dogs with Pavlov pouches long kept on different foods. It turned 
out that when the animals were given food rich in carbohydrates for a 
long time the secretion decreased and the nature of the gastric juice secre¬ 
tion changed. Contrariwise, when the animal was fed protein-rich food for 
40 to 60 days, the amount of juice increased during the chemical phase; 
the nature of the curve of juice sc'cretion also changed. Similar observa¬ 
tions were made on people where a dependence? of the secretion on a sus¬ 
tained monotonous diet was also discovered. These data are important for 
dietetics. 

Secretion diminishes to the point of complete cessation of secretory activ¬ 
ity when the body is overheated. Gastric juice secretion diminishes during 
considerable muscular effort. Gastric .secretion may vai'y with the activity 
of endocrine glands. It is well known that adrenalin and the hormone 
secreted by the posterior lobe of the hypophysis depress the work of gastr ic 
glands, whereas the hormone^ of the thyroid gland, on the contrary, inten¬ 
sifies it. 

Thus, the endocrine glands, wtiich are them.selves stimulatecJ by the nervous 
.system, excite the ncuroftlandular apparatus of the .stomach. The effect of adrenalin 
on fia-stric secretion is discovered, primarily, on a definite secretory field inncrv£it(?d 
chiefly by the sympathetic nervous .system, i.e., the action of adrenalin is felt mainly 
in the laiwr curvature (Solovyov s experiments). 

The action of hormones varies with the type of nervous system r>f the given animal 
or man. The same is true of other chemical stimuli u.sed as medicines. 

In different diseases not directly connected with the gastrointestinal tract the activ¬ 
ity of the gaslric glands may considerably vary with changes in body temperatun? 
concomitant with these diseases and with the products of altered metabolism. 

It has boon shown in the laboratory headed by I. Razonkov that the 
digestive glands, including the glands of the stomach, secrete protein sub ¬ 
stances, which after subsequent conversion are absorbed in the intestines 
and are used for the building of cells and tissues of vitally important 
organs. Participation of digestive glands in intermediate metabolism forms 
a new aspect in the activity of the digestive apparatus. This process is 
particularly manifest in prolonged starvation. 

Secretion of gastric juice influences the chemistry of the body in general, 
since the secretion of the glands of the fundus and the lesser curvature of 
the stomach h'ads to the elimination of the acid products from the organ¬ 
ism. The blood of the animal or man acquires vasodilating properties dur¬ 
ing digestion (I. Razenkov). 


Water and the Activity of Gastric Glands 

Water is a weak stimulant of the gastric glands. At the same time it must 
be borne in mind that the activity of the gastric glands, like that of other 
glands, requires that water and salts be supplied by the blood. 
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In the therapy of many diseases of the gastric glands, as well as in everyday life, 
mineral waters are used for drinking; these waters contain salts and gases in much 
greater amounts than ordinary drinking water. The salLs and gases of the mineral 
waters considerably affect the secretion of the gastric glands, almost always inten¬ 
sifying their work if the mineral water is taken simuitaneously with the meal or 
immediately preceding the meal, and depressing the secretion of the glands if the 
mineral water is taken half an hour or an hour before the meal. 

Mineral water acts on gastric secrelhm it'flexly both during the firsl and second 
phases of the secretion. 


Movements of the Stomach 

The walls (j 1 the stomach contain thick layers of smotdh inusck? fibres 
distributed in three directions—circular, transverse and oblique. At the 
pyloiic end there is a pcnverful circular layer of muscle, which forms the 
locking pyloric sphincter. Where the body of the stomach merges into the 
pyloric part there is also a thickened layer of circular musculai* fibres (the 
prepyloric sphincter), whoso contractions separate the cavity of the fundus 
of the stomach from the pylorus. The Auerbach and Meissner plexes, which 
are connected with the nerve centres through the vagus and the sympathetic 
nerves, are located in the muscle layers and in the submucous layer. 

We can record the movements of stomach with the aid of a thin 
rubber balloon filled with air or water, inserted into the stomach and con¬ 
nected with a recoi'ding device through a manometer (Fig. 113). 

An important method used in the study of Ihe stomach movements con¬ 
sists in X-ray observation of the contours of the stomach filled with a con- 
ti*asting substance. The contours of the stomach are clearly seen and can 
be photographed (Fig. 114). Roentgenographic techniques make it possible 
not only to observe the movements of the stomach, but also to study the 
relief of the folds of the mucosa. The relief of these folds changes with the 
contraction of the mttscularis mucosaa. 



During contraction of the smooth muscles of the stomach a pressure 
develops in its cavity, reaching 140 mm. Hg in its pyloric part, where the 
muscles are stronger, and 40 mm. in the regions of its fundus and body. 

Two types of gastric movements are distinguished: the periodic, condi¬ 
tioned by the contractions of the smooth muscles alternating with their 
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relaxations, and Ionic, characterized by protracted shortenings of the same 
muscles. In the former case the record curve of the gastric movements 
(Fig. 115) shows more or less large and frequent waves; in the latter case, 
the whole record curve is skewed upward where it remains on the same 
level for a long time. 

The periodic (wavelike) movements of the stomach usually begin in its 
cardiac portion where the muscles are relatively stronger. These movements 
spread over the larger and lesser curvatures in the following manner: when 



contraction occurs at one point, the neighbouring 
point relaxes. Under certain conditions the contrac¬ 
tions in the prepyloric part are so strong that the 
entire pyloric region, as was pointed out above, is 
sealed off from the rest of the stomach. 



Fig. 114. Normal shape 
of human stoinmrh (radio¬ 
graph) (after Cannon). 


Fig. ll/>. Record of gtistrii* movernenl.8 
in man. 

till marks th<> tim<‘ (I sofoiul). 


Solid food lies for some time (2 to 3 hours) in layers piled on each other 
(Fig. 116). It begins to mix only after prolonged action of the gastric juice 
Due to the sustained tonic contraction of the stomach muscles the pressure 
in the fundus remains nearly constant whatever the degree of the stomach 
repletion. Weak, wavelike movements begin 20 to 30 minutes after the 
stomach is filled; the waves of contraction start in the cardiac part and at 
the bottom of the stomach and spread to the pylorus. These weak contrac¬ 
tions and tonic tensions suffice to move the contents of the stomach cavity 


to the pylorus, especially because of the strong wavelike movements in the 
antrum directed towards the pylorus and repeated at definite intervals. A 

small fi.ssure {sulcus gastricus) is formed in the 



lesser curvature when the muscle fibres con¬ 
tract at the time the food enters the stomach; 
at this time the pylorus comes closer to the 
cardia. Owing to this the swallowed liquid 
substances can, in a certain measure, pass 
through the relaxed pylorus directly into the 
intestine. 

The pyloric sphincter opens because the 
tonus of the pyloric muscles, which are usu¬ 
ally in a state of constant tonic tension, re- 


Fig. 110. Distribution of food 
layers in the dog's stoinach Tl 
hours after feeding (front al Rf;c- 
tion) (after Fllenberger and 
Srh:iunort). 

/ OrHt portion of ooiisuinoi] food; 

Hocorid portion of food; ,1 third 
portion; 4 food passed into pylorus. 


laxes. The stimuli which cause the opening 
and closing of the pyloric sphincter come both 
from the stomach and the duodenum. When 
the acidity of the gastric contents reaches a 
certain degree the sphincter opens and part of 
the chyme is forced into the intestine. The 
acid mass, getting into the intestine, mechan- 
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ically distends the duodenum. The sphincter stays closed until the hydro¬ 
chloric acid in the gastric contents is neutralized in the duodenum by 
alkaline secretions, mainly the secretion of the pancreas, and until the 
greater part of the mass, which entered the intestine, moves further down. 

It must not be thought, however, that the sphincter- opens only when the 
chyme in the duodenum has been fully alkalized. It is well known that the 
acid chyme takes long to neutralize, while the emptying of the stomach 
does not stop with the evacuation of only one portion of its contents; when 
the acid of the stomach reaches a certain stage of concentration it causes 
the pyloric sphincter to open reflexly. In an exactly similar manner, when 
the chyme in the duodenum reaches a certain degree of neutralization the 
sphincter opens. 

In addition to acidity, the mucous membrane is also acted upon by other proper¬ 
ties of the food: its consistency, temperature and Ras content (for example, CO:;). 
When the food is den.se and is slowly diRcst€?d in the stomach it takes relatively long 
before the first portion enters the intestine from the stomach, following which the 
pylorus opens periodically and new portions of the food enter the duodenum. When 
the food is liquid or very thin it begins to pass into the intestine within a few 
minutes after its consumption. In this ca.se the stomach empties at brief intervals 
and the chyme enters the intestine in spurts. Liquids may enter the intestine un¬ 
changed in the stomach; warm liquids pass quicker than cold ones. Carbohydrate 
food passes into the intestine the fastest; an admixture of proteins somewhat retards 
it. Fat f(X)d is the slowest to enter the duodenum, whereas milk and dairy food pass 
out of the stomach very rapidly (dairy food passes from the stomach into the intes¬ 
tine in large masses). The rapid movement of milk and dairy products is due to the 
lactose they contain, which increases the peristalsis of the intestines. 

The muscles of the stomach, like those of the intestines (page 290), are 
capable of contracting for some time after being removed from the body, 
i.e., when completely severed from the nerve centres. In this case the mus¬ 
cles contract under the influence of the stimuli of the nervous apparatus, 
contained in the stomach itself. 

The efferent nerves carry to the stomach impulses which stimulate and 
regulate its work. These impulses are conducted along fibres of the vagus 
and the sympathetic nerves. The fibres of the vagi carry to the muscles of 
the stomach mainly exciting impulses, while those of the splanchnic nerve 
bring chiefly inhibiting impulses. However, the effect of these impulses also 
depends on the slate of the stomach muscles. 



Fig. 117. Itm)rd of afferent impulaos from gostrio branchea of the aplan(?h- 

nic nerve. 


The afferent impulses from the receptors of the stomach and the duo¬ 
denum are carried mainly in the trunk of the splanchnic (Fig. 117) and the 
vagus nerves (Delov). The transfer of the afferent impulses, which arise 
during stimulation of the gastric receptors, to the efferent impulses, that 
increase the contractions of the stomach, takes place on the level of the 
medulla oblongata and the corpora quadrigemina. These central apparatus 
are connected with the parts of the cerebrum located higher and involve 
the cerebral cortex. 
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Vigorous movements of the stomacii begin at the sight or odour of food. 
Conditioned-reflex influences on the gastric movements may be observed 
when temporary bonds are formed on the basis of unconditioned reflexes 
in the act of mastication. Consumption of solid or liquid foods exerts 
different leflex influences on the motoricity of the stomach: conditioned 
reflexes develop, correspondingly, faster or slower. 

Humoral agents also influence the gastric movements. Adrenalin, upon 
entering the blood, inhibits the movements of the stomach: choline and 
acetylcholine stimulate them. 

In ruminants with tliuir four-cavity stomachs the poorly masticated fof)d enters, 
when swallowed, the paunch—the first division of the stomach—where it is moistened 
by its contents and from where it is thrown into the oral cavity atiain some time 
later (30 to (iO minutes). The regurgitated food is remaslicated and saturated with 
saliva. This proctsss lakes sevei-al minutes, after which the remasLicated food is swal- 
low'ed again, llegurgitalion and remasticalion arc normal processes in ruminants, but 
in carnivores and in man regurgitation is considered a pathological phenomenon. 


Vomiting 

Vomiting must bti considered a physiological process of a protective 
nature, but it may also become a pathological phenomenon. 

It is an act during which the contents of the stomach and partly of th(? 
intestines arc ejected Ihi'ough the oesophagus into the mouth and then to 

the exterior. This act is accompanied 
by a number of changes in circula¬ 
tion, respiration and in the muscles. 
Vomiting is preceded and attended 
by a subjective feeling of nausea. 
During the ejection of the gastric 
contents the cardia opens reflexly 
(Fig. 118). Pressure of the abdominal 
muscles and of the diaphragm ejects 
the gastric contents into the oeso¬ 
phagus, whence the contractions 
of its muscles directed towards the 
pharynx (antiperistalsis) throw them 
into the oral cavity. The naso¬ 
pharynx and the larynx close, while 
the tongue is not raised, but is, on 
the contrary, drawn downward. The 
mouth opens reflexly. 

Vomiting may be caused by stimu¬ 
lation of the receptors of the stomach, 
the receptors of the base of the 
tongue, the pharynx, the organs of 
the abdominal cavity, the internal 
ear, etc. It is provoked either by a 
strong mechanical stimulation of the 
corresponding receptors (for exam¬ 
ple, strong pressure in the gastric cavity when the stomach is overfilled, 
tickling of the base of the tongue or of the pharynx, tension in the perito¬ 
neum) or by their stimulation with certain chemicals (usually harmful for 
the organism). Vomiting thus occurs under the action of agents which may 



Fig. IIS. Curvi* of vomitive* movoinonts. 
Hooord of moveiiK'nls of stormic}! (upjjor 
line), rliiodenuni (seeond line from top), 
small intestine (third lirw* from top). 
Lower lino marks lime (aftejr Y. llabsky). 
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hurt the organs of dif^estion. It also occurs rellexly in various inflamma¬ 
tions of the abdominal cavity and of the peritoneum. 

In all these cases vomiting is a reflex act. The excitation of the afferent 
paths is transferred to the elTe^rent in the medulla oblongata (a special 
‘'vomiting centre ’ in the medulla oblongata has been described). Excitation 
of this centre may also be produced by developing a conditioned reflex a.s 
a result of combining any indifferent agent with the action of a stimulus 
which causes vomiting (Podkopayev. Krylov). 

A strong concussion of the brain may cause vomiting movements due 
to the direct stimulation of the nervous centres. Their excitation can also 
be produced by the action of certain chemical substances brought by the 
blood directly to the nerve cells of the vomiting centre. Typical in this r‘e- 
spect is the vomiting which follows an injection of apomorphine into the 
blood or subcutaneously; vomiting ensues several minutes after an injection 
of this substance. somc?times repeating several times depending upon the 
fulness of the stomach. 

Vomiting begins dui’ing expii*ation. Increased breathing may slop 
vomiting. 


General Review of Gastric Functions 

In highly organized animals and in man the functions of digesting and 
assimilating the nutritive substances ar’e under the control of the central 
nervous system. 

Subjectively we pcHceivc', for example, the excited state of certain divi¬ 
sions of the central nc?rvous system as appetite and during the same, but 
more sharply pronounced states, we feel hunger. 

The secretion of gastric juice in the act of eating and even only in a 
situation in which there is eating (the latter du(' to conditioned reflexes 
developed in response to visual, olfactory and auditory stimuli) is at once 
a physiological and a “psychic” act—a special qualitative phenomenon 
experienced subjectively. The physiological process of gastric juice secre¬ 
tion, as well as the motor processes during food consumption and the sub¬ 
jectively experienced phenomenon of appetite arc, thus, a single material 
process. 

Pavlov disclosed the physiological nature of this most complex phenom¬ 
enon and showed it was a complex-reflex process, in which, as was 
pointed out above, the higher division of the central nervous system—the 
cerebral cortex—is the first to take part. The laws established by Pavlov 
have been confirmed by the investigations of a number of physiologists and 
clinical workers who have studied the development of the conditioned- 
reflex secretion of gastric juice in man. 

Pavlov advanced an important hypothesis of objective interpretation of 
the entire complex food reaction in higher animals and in man by his theory 
of a “food centre.” By analogy with the respir atory centre the food centre 
must be conceived as the functional union of all cellular elements in the 
central nervous system, which receive the stimuli connected with the act of 
eating and the digestion of food. All these cellular elements are also inter¬ 
connected with the groups of nerve cells, in the different parts of the cen¬ 
tral nervous system which send efferent impulses to the working, executive 
organs, the glands and muscles involved in digestion. 

The question is: what stimulates this “food centre” with its numerou.s 
cell groups? Experience shows that this centre is stimulated, primarily, 
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reflexly and also by the chemical stimuli which aie carried by the blood 
directly to the nerve cells. 

The food centre can be stimulated and inhibited, both. Clinical 
practice shows frequent variations in appetite, which often decreases and 
is even completely lost. This is always connected with a reduced secretion 
of gastric juice. The cutting of various nerves, precisely like their chemical 
paralysis (for example, novocainization), destroys the unity of the com¬ 
plex—the secretion of the glands and the feeling of appetite. 

In addition to the external receptor fields in the organs of the mouth, the 
oesophagus and the stomach there is an enormous number of receptor 
apparatus, interoceptors, whose excitation also stimulates the food centre. 
When Pavlov wrote his lectures on the physiology of digestion (1897) he 
still made use of certain psychological ideas and terms. “It can hardly be 
doubted,” he wrote, “that under normal conditions the stomach is also a 
seat of certain sensations, i.e., its internal membrane possesses a certain 
degree of the sense of touch.* We now know definitely that the walls of the 
stomach contain numerous mechano-, thermo- and chemoreceptors (Bykov. 
Chernigovsky, Ivanov et al.). 

Chemical stimuli in the blood may also directly influence the receptor- 
cellular apparatus in the central nervous system itself. That is why, for 
example, a protracted monotonous diet, which changes the physicochemical 
composition of the blood in a certain direction, may, for some time, act as 
a stimulus to the “food centre.” 

Changes in the blood chemistry during normal pregnancy may be attended by 
changes in the excitability of the central nervous system, or new stimuli may appear 
which excite and alter the excitability of the nervous apparatus. This was confirmed 
by the study of the secretion of the gastric glands in pregnant dogs. 

The whole complex neurohumoral mechanism of the function of gastric 
glands may also be changed by other excited or inhibited centres so that 
this function is either increased, depressed or completely inhibited. In this 
case we observe complex interactions of two antagonistic processes—stimu¬ 
lation and inhibition. 

This is particularly true of the complex dynamics of the processes which 
occur in the cerebral cortex. Various unconditioned or conditioned reflex 
processes (especially the latter), strongly pronounced or acting on the 
organism for a long time, may pervert the normal activity of the glandular 
and motor apparatus of the stomach, or impair this activity by changing 
the work of the vascular and lymphatic systems. 

CHAPTER 27 

FUNCTION OF THE PANCREAS 

The food that enters the duodenum from the stomach is subjected to the 
action of digestive juices. Bile and the pancreatic and intestinal juices are 
discharged into the duodenum. 

Structure of the Pancreas 

The pancreas is one of the most important digestive glands. It is located 
alongside the duodenum and two of its ducts (in man and in some animals. 


♦ I. Pavlov, Complete Works, Vol. II, Book 2, p. 124. 
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for example, in dogs) and sometimes several additional ducts empty their 
secretion into the duodenum. 

Microscopically the pancreas consists of two types of cells: some secrete 
pancreatic digestive juice, others—the cells of the so-called islands of 
Langerhans—secrete a hormone called insulin (p. 424). 

Each cell secreting pancreatic juice consists of two layers: the outer, 
nearly homogeneous, adjoining the membrana propria, and the inner, 
granular, lying next to the alveolar lumen. The nucleus lies on the border 
of these layers. When the gland is inactive the granular layer occupies the 
greater part of the cell. During secretion the granular layer gradually 
diminishes, reverting to the original state after secretion. Cutting the 
nerves which innervate the? gland slows down the pi'oeess of granule accu¬ 
mulation in its cells, and owing to this the granules are wa.shed out faster 
in the denervated gland than normally. 

The pancreas is abundantly supplied with nerves. It is innervated by the 
vagus and the sympathetic nerves; the glandular cells and the islands of 
Langerhans are innervated separately. 

The branches of the nei-ves innervating the pancreas anastomose with the branches 
innervating the adjacent organs. Because of this it is possible to speak of common 
innervation of the stomach, Ihe duodenum, the pancrea.s and the liver with its acces¬ 
sory organs. 

The receptor apparatus of the pancreas is likewise highly developed; this has been 
showm in experiments with stimulation of its receptors (Alexeyev) and in morpholo¬ 
gical studies (Godinov). 


The ducts of the gland contain bundles of smooth muscle fibres; when 
these fibres contract, the secretion (and the production of the secretion) 
may slow down or temporarily cease completely. The blood and lymph 
supply of the gland is ensured by a large 
number of blood iind lymph vessels. During 
the secretion of pancreatic juice the amount 
of blood running through the gland sharply 
increases. 


Collection of Pancreatic Juice 


Pancreatic juice may be obtained in two 
ways: in an acute experiment, in which the 
juice is collected from a canula inserted into 
the duct of the gland after opening the abdom¬ 
inal cavity, and in a chronic experiment— 
from the pancreatic duct brought to the ex¬ 
terior of the abdominal wall. Attempts to use 
the latter method had been made for a long 
time, but they wore crowned with success 
only in the hands of the great experimenter 
—Pavlov, who developed a method of collect¬ 
ing pancreatic juice for a long time from a 
normal animal completely recovered from 
tlie operation. 

Pavlov’s method consists in the following: a 
small piece of mucous membrane of the intes¬ 
tine is excised together with the duct opening 



Fig. 119. Diagram of operation 
for creating }>ancroatie iiRtula. 

'Fop.-papilla of duct is sfjparated 

from duodennm; bottom—^pa¬ 
pilla drawn to skin snrfaeo 
(after I. Pavlov). 
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into it; the intestine is sewn up, while the excised section together with the 
orifice of the duct is brought to the exterior and grafted to the abdominal 
skin (P"ig. 119). The dog, thus operated, secretes part of the juice, produced 
by the gland, to the exterior, while the other part of the juice enters the 
duodenum through the other duct still connected with the intestine. If the 

dog is properly cared for and big losses 
of the juice are prevented, the animal can 
keep well for a very long time. 

Human pancreatic juice is obtained in 
clinics through a tube inserted into the 
duodenum, but the liquid pumped out is 
mixed with other secretions which pour 
into the intestine. Several cases of obser¬ 
vation of people who had pancreatic fistu¬ 
las have been described. For example, a 
patient, who secreted pure pancreatic juice 
through a fistula (Fig. 120) was kept under 
observation in 1935 (Bykov and Davydov). 

Composition and Secretion of Pancreatic- 
Juice 

Pure pancreatic juice is a clear colour¬ 
less liquid of an alkaline reaction whose pH 
varies within the limits of 7.8 to 8.4. 

The solids consist of organic and in¬ 
organic substances. Proteins form the main 
pari of the organic substances; in addition, 
there is always an admixture of mucous 
substances someiimc\s visible to the nak(?d 
eye and sometimes dissolved and ob¬ 
served only after precipitation; th(' mucous 
substances are partly sc^creted by the glandules of the duct itself. Of the 
inorganic solids sodium bicarbonate, which is responsible for the alkaline' 
reaciion of the juice, is the most important. 

The pancreatic juice secreted by the dog in 24 hours contains aboul 
10 gr. of proteins. The secretion of a largo amount of sodium bicarbonate 
with the juice brings alkaline substances to the intestine. When the juice 
is brought to the exterior the acid-base balance of the body alters; the 
pancreas undoubtedly influences the state of this balance. If the animal 
with a pancreatic fistula is given soda the normal acid-base balance may 
be maintained. 

Pancreatic juice contains enzymes which act on proteins, fats and carbo¬ 
hydrates. Trypsin, a proteolytic enzyme, acts on proteins, lipase or steapsin, 
a lipolytic enzyme, acts on fats, and amylase, an amylolytic enzyme, acts 
on carbohydilates. 

What was formerly called trypsin turned out to be a complex of pro¬ 
teolytic enzymes consisting of trypsin proper, chemotrypsin and carboxy- 
peptidase. Because of this the pancreatic juice extensively hydrolyzes pro¬ 
teins. Unlike pepsin it does not convert proteins into peptones, but into 
their end products ready for absorption, i.e,, amino acids. 

Trypsin acts in a mildly alkaline, neutral or mildly acid medium. The 
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Fig. I*J0. (.■Iironic [umcivaHf* fisliila 
in man (ornuHl jus result of aooidon- 
tal irijnrv. 


juice collected without contact with the intestinal papilla—directly from 
the duct of a chronic pancreatic fistula of the dog contains trypsin in an 
inactive state, the so-called trypsinogen. In order that trypsinogen, the 
inactive enzyme produced by the cells of the gland, become active it 
requires the influence of a special enzyme— enterokinase, contained in the 
intestinal juice (this enzyme, which activates another enzyme, i.e., an 
enzyme of an enzyme, discovered in Pavlov’s laboratory, was the first of 
ihe substances of analogous action which have become known and which 
have acquired the generic name of kinases). A negligible dose of tmtero- 
kinase, contained in a very small amount of intestinal juice, suffices to 



A^ea/ dread Mil/( 


Kij;. J2J. S('crc(i<»u of j mi am-at U? jnioo in tht‘tioj;; by thi; liour 
when moat, broad and milk (uflor Walther). 


activate large amounts of trypsinogen. The activation of the protein 
enzyme of the pancreatic juice takes place, therefore, immediately upon 
its contact with the wall of the duodenum at the point of the duct’s 
entrance. If the pancreatic juice contains a very large amount of the protein 
enzyme, part of it turns out to be active. In this case its action is aug¬ 
mented by activation. 

To determine the action of trypsin Mett’s method or titration with for- 
mol of the amide groups, produced by protein conversion, may be used. 

Lipase, the fat enzyme of the pancreatic juice, splits up neutral fat into 
glycerine and fatty acids; the fatty acids form soaps with the juice alkalis. 
Lipase, like trypsin, is secreted by the cells of the pancreas in an absolutely 
or nearly absolutely inactive state. Lipase is acthmted by the bile salts 
contained in the bile. The addition of intestinal juice to the pancreatic juice 
augments the action of lipase. The pancreatic juice and bile also aid in 
emulsifying fats. The action of lipase, which splits up fats, may be 
measured quantitatively by titration of the fatty acids formed from the 
fat with an alkali. 

Amylase is secreted by the pancreas in an active form and acts vigorously 
on starch changing it through a series of dextrins to maltose; maltose is 
converted by maltase into glucose. 
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Pancreatic juice also contains rennin, maltase, lactase, nuclease (which 
splits up complex proteins—nucleins) and a very small amount of 
erepsin, an enzyme which splits up albumoses and peptones, but not 
proteins as such, into amino acids. 

Periodicity of secretion. Pancreatic juice is not secreted on an empty 
stomach or in the absence of special stimuli connected with eating. Only 
during the periodic “work” of the gastrointestinal tract in a hungry state 
(p. 299) is some pancreatic juice secreted. Abundant secretion of the juice 
starts within 2 to 3 minutes after the beginning of eating, then it slows 
down for a while, but several minutes later begins to increase again. This 
increase continues for a few hours. It can be observed in dogs with chronic 
fistulas or in patients with the pancreatic juice secreted to the exterior 
that a definite amount of juice is secreted for each kind of food, that the 
secretion is of a characteristic duration and nature and that it produces 
juice of a certain quality. The course of juice secretion is shown in Fig. 121. 

Observations show that the greatest amount of juice in man, as well as 
in dogs, is secreted after carbohydrate food, less after meat food and least 
of all after fats (Table 11). The pancreas of man secretes 1,5()() to 2,000 ml. of 
juice in 24 hours. 

Table 11 

Secretion of Pancreatic Juice (in ml.) in Man after Eating 
Meat, Bread and Milk 

(by tho hour) 
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Long-continued consumption of food rich in fats causes the secretion of 
juice gradually to diminish. This is shown in Table 12. 


Table 12 


Pancreatic Secretion (in ml.) in a Fat Diet Continued for 5 Days 


IVi'iod of jiiicu Ktooroliuii 1st. 24 lir.s. ^ncl 24. hrs. j .'Ird 24 hrs. 4t.)) 24 hrs. i nth 24 hrs. 

During the day. !» 0.5 H 8.0 H 0.8 52.5 j 36.0 

During the night . . . . j 16.0 j 1.9 | 2.0 | 6.0 j D.O 


Total for 24 hours . .. i 106.5 89.9 j 82.8 

! I I 


The comparison of the curves of pancreatic and gastric juice secretion, 
when the same foodstuffs are consumed, reveals a great likeness of the 
curves; this alone points to an interrelation in the work of the stomach and 
the pancreas. The given interrelation is conditioned, as we shall later sec, 
by the common secreting mechanisms and by the influence of the gastric 
juice on the activity of the pancreas. 
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Nervous Regulation of Pancreatic Secretion 


Pavlov convincingly proved both in acute experiments and on animals 
with a chronic fistula that stimulation of the vagi caused pancreatic secre¬ 
tion. Taking into consideration the failures of the former investigations 
which were due to the extieme sensitivity of the gland to any disorder in 
circulation, to pain stimuli and to anaesthesia, Pavlov reduced to the 
minimum the stimuli occurring in acute experiments and by stimulating 
the distal end of the severed vagus under these conditions discovered its 
stimulating action on the pancreas. 

Pavlov showed the same thing by stimulating the distal end of the 
vagus cut in the neck 3 to 4 days before the experiment. In this case the 
vasoconstrictor and secretion-inhibiting fibies of the vagi have time to 
degenei-ate, while the secretory fibres being more rx'sistant , maintain their 
efficiency and, when stimulated, cause the pancreas to secrete. 

This experiment was later reproduced by A. Tonkikh and other investi¬ 
gators under particularly strict experimental conditions excluding the 
possibility of pancreatic secretion under the influence of the passage of 
gastric juice into the inUnstine, which is also secreted when the vagi are 
stimulated (see p. 261). 

Two to three minutes pass from the time the vagus is stimulated to the beginning 
of the seci’etion with an aftcreffccl observtKi at the end of the stimulation. Repeated 
.'Stimulation yields a more abundant secretion which begins after a shorter latent 
period. Because of this Pavlov assumed that the vagi carried fibres capable not only 
of stimulating but also of inhibiting the secretion. 

Pancreatic juice secretion after stimulation of the vagus is always scant, 
but the sc?creted juice is richer in organic substances (7 to 8 per cent) and 
enzymes. The action of the vagi on the secretion of the pancreas generally 
resembles that of the sympathetic nerves on the secretion of the salivary 
glands. Razenkov suggests that the vagus does not have so much to do 
with the secretion of the pancreatic juice as with the accumulation and 
disintegration of the granules in the secretory material of the gland. 

Stimulation of the sympathetic nerve also causes the pancreas to secrete 
juice. 

The action of the secretory fibres on the pancreas is also revealed in 
the experiments with sham feeding conducted on dogs with a chronic 
pancreatic fistula. Under these conditions the secretion of pancreatic juice 
begins much earlier than the secretion of gastric juice. The pancreas starts 
secreting already 2 or 3 minutes after the beginning of sham feeding. 
Bykov and Davydov observed the secretion of pancreatic juice in a man 
with a pancreatic fistula 2 to 3 minutes after they had talked to him about 
eating or showed him a tasty dish. Hence, conditioned-reflex secretion of 
pancreatic juice in man was proved. These experiments show that pan- 
creatic juice secretion during the first minutes after feeding is conditioned 
hy a reflex mechanism. The reflex impulses arise under the action of food 
stimuli on the same receptors w’hose stimulation causes all food reflexes. 
In the brain stem the afTercnt impulses switch over to the fibres of the 
vagi and the sympathetic nerves which innervate the pancreas. 

The other and more intricate mechanism of pancreatic juice secretion 
is the neurohumoral. It was ascertained in Pavlovas laboratory a long time 
ago that a lot of pancreatic juice is secreted when gastric juice or hydro¬ 
chloric acid are poured into the duodenum. 
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This phenomenon was formerly explained by the fact that by stimulating 
the sensitive endings located in the intestine hydrochloric acid caused the 
pancreas to secrete juice reflexly. The study of the mechanism of the action 
of hydrochloric acid on pancreatic secretion was continued by Bayliss and 
Starling, British physiologists, who showed in 1902 that the pancreas 
secieted normally even when hydrochloric acid was poured into an isolated 
portion of the intestine which had retained its normal blood supply. 
Injected directly into the blood, hydrochloric acid causes no secretion of 
pancreatic juice. Hence the idea that under the action of the acid on the 
wall of the intestine it forms a special substance, which is absorbed and 
carried by the blood to the glandular apparatus of the pancreas where it 
stimulates secretion. The correctness of this view was proved by the fact 
that it is easy to prepare an extract of the mucous membrane of the 
intestine with a weak solution of HCl which causes an abundant secretion 
of the pancreas whcm injected into the blood. 

The conclusion was made that abundant juice secretion, when hydro¬ 
chloric acid and gastric juice, as well as fatty acids and certain other com¬ 
pounds enter the intestine, is due to the fact that under the action of these 
agents on the wall of the intestine a special substance— secretin —passes 
from the wall of the intestine into the blood. Secretin, a polypeptide pro¬ 
duced in the mucous membrane of the intestine and carried by the blood 
to the cells of the pancreas, acts on them as a stimulus. By its physiological 
action secretin is a hormone,* i.e., a substance which is formed in a certain 
organ, is carried from it by the blood through the body and acts selectively 
only on a certain organ or on a number of organs. 

If there are no acid or such stimulants of pancreatic secretion as soaps 
and fatty acids, the pancreas does not secrete any juice and, hence, no 
secretin enters the blood. And, since an abundant secretion of the pancreas 
begins when HCl (and certain other substances) enter the intestine, it 
must be assumed that these stimulants of the secretion either ensure the 
formation of secretin in the wall of the intestine or in some way condition 
its passage into the blood. 

Secretin has now been obtained in crystal form; it is also possible to obtain its 
chloride. The molecular weight of secretin is approximately .‘3,000. Under the influence 
of certain substances, .such as alcohol, alkalis and acids in a certain concentration, 
crystal secretin becomes inactive. By its physiological nature .secretin is a substance 
which acts selectively on the pancreas, when injected into the blood, and is inert 
when injected subcutaneously or intramuscularly. 

According to the investigations of some authors the effect of secretin 
does not diminish with the denervation of the pancreas and introduction 
of atropine into the blood, since atropine eliminates the effect of excitation 
of the parasympathetic fibres. True, it must be observed that it is hardly 
possible completely to denervate such an organ as the pancreas, which 
receives an enormous number of nervous branches from various sources. 

When the vagi or the sympathetic nerves are stimulated the secretion is 
less abundant than when it is caused by secretin, but in the latter case the 
juice contains less protein and enzymes. An assumption has been made 
that the content of solid organic constituents of pancreatic juice is regu- 
lat£?d by the vagus, while the secretion of the liquid part and the content 
of salts is regulated by secretin. This assumption of a division of a single 

* It was in connection with the discoveiy of secretin that Starling introduced the 
term “hoiTnone” into physiology. 
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complex process taking place in the same cellular structures cannot be 
accepted since it is based on a narrow analytical approach to a physiological 
process and on data obtained mainly in an acute experiment under arti¬ 
ficial conditions. Extensive experimental material shows that the normal 
secretion is conditioned by a combination of both mechanisms—the nervous 
and the humoral. 

It must be borne in mind, firstly, that the reflex arc involves the humoral 
link and, secondly, that a chemical or any other stimulus acts on the 
secretory cell through the nervous apparatus and involves the chemical 
transmitters of the stimulation. 

Of great interest in this respect are Solovyov’s experiments repeated in 
the laboratory headed by K. Koshtoyants. These investigations, conducted 
on animals operated on by Pavlov’s method, necessitate a reconsideration of 
the humoral theory of Bayliss and Starling. Pavlov always pointed out that 
the nervous system was the main source of stimulation of the pancreas. 
Solovyov showed that switching off the sympathetic nervous system by ergo- 
toxin almost completely depressed the secretion begun in response to the 
introduction of acid into the duodenum. It follows that the secretin, formed 
in the intestine and brought by the blood to the pancreas, acts on the 
secretory apparatus of the gland through the nervous system. The humoral 
mechanism is, thus, not independent or isolated, but is included in the 
single synergically acting complex neurohumoral regulation. 


Secretion of Pancreatic Juice after Ingestion of Fat 

Of the substances, which upon entering the intestine cause an abundant 
secretion of pancreatic juice, special mention, besides HCl, should be made 
of fat; the latter, as wc saw it, inhibits the secretion of gastric juice. 

An alkaline reaction in the duodenum may continue for a long time 
after consumption of fatty food. Despite this the pa.ssage of fat into the 
duodenum causes an abundant secretion of pancreatic juice. The mechanism 
of this juice secretion is not quite clear as yet. No doubt the fatty acids and 
.soaps, and, probably, neutral fat lead, like the acids, to secretin pro¬ 
duction. At the same time the pancreatic juice secreted when fat is intro¬ 
duced into the intestine is much richer in solids and enzymes than the 
juice secreted after ingestion of acid. If wc paralyze with atropine the 
effect produced by stimulation of the parasympathetic nerves the composi¬ 
tion of the juice secreted after ingestion of fat will be the same as the one 
secreted after acid. 

It is, therefore, probable that fat and fatty acids act on the pancreatic 
secretion in two ways: they stimulate the gland humorally due to the 
formation of secretin and at the same time by stimulating the receptors of 
the intestine (or, according to Tonkikh’s data, even the pylorus) they act 
on the pancreas reflexly with the reflex influence particularly manifest in 
the nature of the pancreatic secretion. 

Mechanism of Pancreatic Secretion after Ingestion 
of Various Foodstuffs 

Pancreatic secretion begins soon after eating because it is conditioned by 
a reflex from the oral cavity transmitted to the pancreas mainly through 
the vagus. But most important in the total picture of juice secretion is the 
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stimulating action of the secretin formed in the wall of the intestine when 
the hydrochloric acid of the gastric juice enters the intestine. That is 
why the curves of pancreatic secretion repeat somewhat tardily, as it 
were, the curve of gastric secretion. 

With the cessation of gastric secretion no more acid passes into the 
intestine and, hence, there is no secretion of secretin into the blood and 
no secretion of pancreatic juice. For example, secretion of gastric juice 
after eating bread diminishes beginning with the second or third hour, 
and at the same time a diminution of the pancreatic secretion is observed. 
In addition, the gastric secretion after eating bread is long maintained on 
a low level (8 to 10 hours) and this is also repeated in the curve reflecting 
the pancreatic secretion after eating bread. Gastric secretion after eating 
meat ends, as is well known, sooner than after eating bread; we observe 
the same as regards pancreatic juice secretion. Besides, it is not only the 
duration of the secretion, but also the total amount of the secreted juice 
that is greater after bread than meat eating. The latter is due to the fact 
that the proteins of the meat neutralize the HCl of the gastric juice more 
than do the bread proteins, owing to which the gastric contents, which 
pass into the intestine when bread is eaten, have a stronger acid reaction 
than when meat is consumed, and a more acid reaction of the gastric con¬ 
tents causes the pancreas to secrete a larger amount of juice. 

Secretion of pancreatic juice after drinking milk is conditioned partly 
by the passage of acid into the intestine secrc^ted on the milk in the 
stomach, and partly by the above-considered juice-stimulating (“secretin- 
nervous'’) action of fats on the secretion of the pancreas. The fatter the 
food and, hence, the greater the inhibition of gastric juice secretion, the 
greater the importance of the mechanism of the stimulating action of 
the fats. 

The enormous significance of hydi'ochloric acid secreted in the stomach 
as an agent which stimulates the secretion of the pancreas, makes it clear 
why digestion in the intestine is also impaired when the acidity of the 
gastric juice is reduced (achylia). 

It .should be noted hero that secretin is aLso formed when water is introduced into 
the stomach (especially carbonated [CO 2 ] water, or water acidified by some organic 
acids contained in fruits and vegetables). 

Cranberry and lemon juices cause vigorous pancreatic secretion. It is probable that 
other juiccjs of fruits and berries also act similarly when introduced in certain con¬ 
centrations into the stomach or directly into the intestine. On the contraiy, whole, 
undissolved vegetable juices depress the .secretion of the pancreas (Leporsky and his 
associates). 


CHAPTER 28 

SECRETION AND EXCRETION OF BILE 

Bile and intestinal juice act on food in clo.se association with pancreatic 
juice. 

Bile is produced in the liver incessantly; this is due to the fact that bile 
production is not only a secretory process, but excretory as well (excre¬ 
tion of bile pigments and other substances); production of bile already 
begins in the six-month-old embryo with the products of the iron-con¬ 
taining part of haemoglobin transformed into bile pigments. 

Bile production may sharply decrease (but not discontinue) only in case 
of protracted starvation. 
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The amount of bile secreted in 24 hours varies rather widely, constitut¬ 
ing 800 to 1,000 ml. in human adults. 

While bile is produced uninterruptedly its passage into the intestine is 
connected with the entrance of food into the alimentary canal. The con¬ 
tinuously produced bile passes into the bile ducts and the gallbladder. It 
is evacuated into the duodenum through the common bile duct. The topo¬ 
graphic relations of this duct to the 
liver, the gallbladder, the hepatic ducts 
and the cystic duct are shown in Fig. 122. 

The human gallbladder has a layer of 
muscles consisting of longitudinal and cir¬ 
cular fibres. The thickness of the muscu¬ 
lar layer depends on the number of mus¬ 
cle bundles. A thickening of the circular- 
layer is observed in the neck of the bladder 
whence the muscle fibres pass into the 
walls of the cystic duct and Keister’s 
valves. The hepatic and cystic ducts 
have no muscle fibres. In the common duct the muscle fibres are weakly 
developed except in its distal end; the distal end of the common bile duct 
is considerably strengthened by the musculature of the duodenum at its 
entrance into the intestinal wall. At the mouth of the duct, in the papilla 
Vatcri, there is a cii'cular locking musch*—the sphincter of OddU separated 
from the intestinal wall by connective* tissue and connected with it by thin 
muscle fibres. 

After bile passes fi’om the liver into the bladder it concentrates four- to 
tenfold due to the absorption of the water from the gallbladder into the 
blood. At this time some of the substances dissolved in the bile are also 
absorbed into the blood. Because of the condensation of the bile the bladder- 
can hold ever new portions of it flowing in from the liver. 

The absorption of water from the bladder is also significant lor the 
equalization of pressure throughout the bile-secreting system. 
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Composition and Role of Bile 

Owing to the fact that bile can run from the liver either directly into 
the intestine or first into the gallbladder the intestine sometimes receives 
bile which had for some time accumulated in the bladder—the so-called 
gallbladder bile, and sometimes the bile excreted directly by the liver— 
liver bile. Since gallbladder bile is strongly concentrated it is of much 
darker colour than the liver bile. 

The constituents of bile are bile acids, bile pigments, cholesterol, lecithin, 
mucin and inorganic compounds (salts of sodium, potassium, magnesium, 
calcium, etc.). Various acids have been extracted from the bile of different 
animals; representatives of two groups of bile acids are most frequently 
encountered in the human bile—glycocholic and taurocholic acids. 

Investigations in the laboratory headed by Razenkov (the investigations 
were conducted by the tracer atom method) have shown that phosphoi-us 
is secreted with bile in much larger quantities than with the other digestive 
juices; the presence of phosphorus compounds in the bile is connected with 
metabolic processes. The excretion of phosphorus from the organism is, 
thus, in large measure connected with the liver. 
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The colour of bile depends on tv/o colouring substances (pigments) it contains: 
bilirubin and bilivcrdin. The colouring of the bile changes according to whether the 
golden-yellow bilirubin, or the product of its oxidation—biliverdin—prevails. The 
bile of herbivores is dark green, of carnivores—reddish-yellow. Bilirubin is more 
widespread since it is a product oC transformation of the haemoglobin of the dcr- 
stroyed erythrocytes. The pigments of the urine and faeces—urobilinogen and ^tei- 
cobilinogcn—are formed from the bile pigments. 

The role of bile in the digestive process consists in the following: 1) its 
acids activate the lipase of the pancreatic juice and augment the action of 
its proteolytic and aminolytic enzymes; 2) it is capable of dissolving a 
large amount of fatty acids; 3) it aids considerably in maintaining the fats 
in an emulsified slate, due to the reduced surface tension, the emulsifica 
tion of the fats making their particles accessible to the action of lipase; 
it thus holds in solution and brings in close mutual contact fats, fatty acids 
and the lipol^^tic enzyme; 4) bile is necessary for the absorption of the 
products of fat digestion; 5) along with other digestive juices it neutralizes 
the acid chyme which enters the intestine from the stomach, in connection 
with which the action of pepsin ceases. It thus prevents the destruction of 
trypsin by pepsin. Even with the acid reaction of the intestinal contents 
bile precipitates the proteins, draw\s the pepsin away and thus puts an end 
to peptic digestion creating more favourable conditions for tryptic digestion. 

The bile of man and some animals contains a proteolytic and a diastatic 
enzymes, but their action is very weak. It is also believed that bile influ¬ 
ences intestinal movements. 


Methods Used in Studying Bile Secretion and Bile Excretion 


A permanent fistula of the gallbladder is used for the study of bile 
secretion. When the fistula is open, practically the entire bile secreted by 
the liver flows out through the bladder. If the excretion of bile into the 

intestine is to be studied a 
permanent fistula is created 
in the bile duct by Pavlov's 
method. This method essen¬ 
tially consists in the follow¬ 
ing: a piece of intestine is ex¬ 
cised at the point where the 
common duct opens; this 
piece with the orifice of the 
duct is engrafted into the ab¬ 
dominal wound while the 
intestine is sutured. 

In Pavlov’s laboratory Vol- 
borth proposed to fistulize 
simultaneously the gallblad¬ 
der and the bile duct to ob¬ 
serve the secretion of the 
bile and its liberation into the 
intestine. 

The recently developed method 
of fLstulizing the gallbladder and 
the duct makes it possible to 
avoid the obstruction to the out¬ 
flow of the bile due to the scars 



Fig. 123. Diagram of operation for creating com¬ 
mon bile duet fistula (after S. (hirshkova and 
(1. lnnsand/.e). 
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methods. The operation consists in the 
following, a small portion of the duodenum, excised together with the opening of the 

«n the other siL (o|c?ation 

oI the Thiry type, Fig. 123), the integrity of the inlesline is restored Some time later 
a fistula is created in the gallbladcku- of the same animal 

eliminates the kinking and stretch of the bile duct and completelv excludes the 
niwdianical obstructions by scars whi^ compress the duct at the point of its entrance 
into the intestine. In addition, the operation makes it possible to retain the normal 
work of the sphincter of Oddi and of Iht? intramural mechanism which is of great 
import,anco for the evacuation of the bile. 


Secretion of Bile by the Liver 

Production of bile is, as was stated above?, an incessant process, which 
can, however, be intensified by th(? action of different agents called chola- 
gogues. This increase of bile .si.^cretion is observed under the following 
conditions: 

1) when bile acids or bile are introduced into the body (into the blood 
or into the digestive tract). It is probable that these substances, excreted 
through the liver, stimulate the neuroglandular apparatus of the liver 
while circulating in the blood; 

2) when hydrochloric acid of the gastric juice, acid liquids (for example, 
juices of berries and fruits), egg-yolks, mineral waters and, to a lesser 
extent, water enter the intestine. It is not improbable, though it has not 
yet been definitely proved, that the increased bih? secretion caused by the 
action of the.se agents on the walls of the intestine, is due to the liberation 
of secretin into the blood (p. 280): 

3) when the mechanoreccplors of the stomach are slimulaled, which 
warrants the assumption that an unconditioned-reflex incrcuise in bile 
secretion is possible in response' to the filling of the stomach with food. 

Secretion of bile may be intensified not only under the influence of the 
above-mentioned agents, but also by any stimulus used simultaneously 
with cholagogues. In olhtu' words, stimulation of bile production may 
involve the cerebral cortex due to the development of a conditioned reflex 
(Rickl, Ivanov et al.). 

The bile secreted by the liver flows down the ducts into the gallbladder 
and if the pressure in the latter does not reach a certain value it does not 
enter the intestine, but concentrates in the bladdc'r. 


Contraclions of the Gallbladder 

Outside the periods of digestion the muscles of the gallbladder are 
relaxed with only rhythmic contractions sometimes observed. Strong con¬ 
tractions of the gallbladder (Fig. 124) are provoked, firstly, by the intake of 
food in the act of eating (and owing to the development of a conditioned 
reflex by all the attending stimuli connected with eating) and, secondly, by 
certain agents, which stimulate the muscles of the gallbladder from the 
intestine. The agents, which cause the bladder to contract, are: 1) yolks, 
2) fat and milk, and 3) products of protein digestion—^peptones. Some 
substances, which sharply increase the secretion of bile by the liver, such 
as HCl, bile and water, lead to a relaxation of the gallbladder wall. 

The rhythmic contractions of the gallbladder, once begun under the 
influence of stimuli which entered the intestine, continue for a long time 
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(3 to 4 hours and longer), gradually -ading. The degree of tension of the 
bladder alters along with the rhythmic contractions, i.e., its tonus alters; 
higher tonus is usually attended by an intensification of contractions. 

The movements of the gallbladder are essentially determined by nervous 
influences and are stimulated by fibres of the vagus which are the motor 
fibres for the muscles of the gallbladder. Paralysis of the stimulatory effect 
of the parasympathetic fibres under the action of atropine diminishes the 
contractions of the bladder, while stimulation of the endings of the vagi 
with pilocarpine, as well as the injection of choline and acetylcholine, 



J24. Rhythmic* c;ontru(^tioiLS of gallbladder (upjx?r recjord); rt*cord 
of brc^athing (middle line); U»wer line marks time (1 sec.‘ond). 


sharply increases these contractions. Sympathetic fibres, which inhibit the 
muscles of the gallbladder, run in the splanchnic nerve. As usual, adrenalin 
exerts the same influence as the sympathetic nerve: it inhibits the move¬ 
ments of the gallbladder. 

It is very probable that under normal conditions the distention of the 
gallbladder by stimulating the interoceptors reflexly produces its own con¬ 
traction. The wall of the gallbladder is also extraordinarily rich in receptor 
nerve endings whose stimulation, if sufficiently strong, causes acute pain. 

There are, apparently, also humoral influences on the muscles of the 
gallbladder. A special hormone— cholecystokinin — has been described; this 
hormone is liberated in the wall of the intestine under the same con¬ 
ditions as secretin and stimulates the movements of the gallbladder 
through the blood. 


Passage of Bile into the Intestine 

The passage of bile into the intestine depends on its secretion by the 
Iwer and on its ejection from the gallbladder by the contractions of the 
latter’s walls. Outside digestion the bile enters the intestine in negligible 
amounts only during the so-called periodic activity of the digestive 
apparatus. 

It has been found that bile can be secreted into the intestine only when 
the pressure in the bile-.secreting system reaches a certain value. If there 
is little bile in this system in the beginning of eating its pressure is negli¬ 
gible and 20 to 30 minutes pass from the moment of eating to the time the 
bile enters the intestine. There is usually always some bile in the gall¬ 
bladder and it begins to flow into the intestine approximately 8 minutes 
after consumption of meat, 12 minutes after eating bread and 3 minutes 
after drinking milk. If the bile-secreting system be filled artificially the 
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latent period of the bile s passage into the intestine can be shortened even 
more. Once begun, the flow of bile into the intestine continues for 5 to 
7 hours after consumption of milk or meat and for 8 to 9 hours after eat- 
ing bread. The total amount of bile secreted in response to these stimuli, 
however, is nearly the same; though the secretion following ingestion of 
meat and milk is of a briefer duration, it is more intensive. 

The process of normal digestion involves a coordination of factors, which 
influence the secretion of bile by the liver and the movements of the gall¬ 
bladder and the ducts. The HCl of the gastric juice, egg-yolk, water and 
bile itself, reabsorbed from the intestine, stimulate the secretion of bile. 
Because of this the bile-secreting system is filled to a greater extent with 
the HCl, bile and water, simultaneously leading to a relaxation of the gall¬ 
bladder, At the same time the act of eating, the fats, egg-yolk and the 
products of protein digestion stimulate the contractions of the bladder. The 
coordination of these stimuli may create the most diverse conditions for 
the passage of the bile into the intestine. After consumption of fats and 
egg-yolk the gallbladder may be entirely free of bile by the time the bile 
enters the intestine. In other cases, especially when large amounts of the 
acid contents of the stomach enter the intestine, certain quantities of bile 
may pass into the gallbladder even before the intensified secretion of bile 
by the liver has ended. 

The condition of the duct muscles and, especially, the sphincter of Oddi 
is undoubtedly important during the passage of bile into the intestine. 
Impulses from the vagus relax this sphincter, while the impulses from the 
sympathetic nerve increase its tonus (the opposite holds true for the gall¬ 
bladder). The bladder, probably, contracts at the same time as the sphincter 
of Oddi relaxes. The correlation between the production of bile in the 
liver and its liberation into the intestine is very compl(‘x and has not yet 
been sufficiently studied. 

The content of solid constituents in the bile depends mainly on how 
long the bile entering the intestine was retained in the biliary passages. 
The longer bile remains in the bladder, the more concentrated it is; but 
the composition of liver bile also varies with the conditions which cause 
its secretion. 

Comparing the curves of the passage of bile into the intestine with the 
curves of the passage of pancreatic juice we can observe that in most 
cases the secretion of bile and pancreatic juice is synchronous. The signif¬ 
icance of this relationship consists in creating th(? conditions for the diges¬ 
tion and absorption of fats, which necc.ssari]y require the passage of bile 
into the intestine. 


CHAPTER 29 

DIGESTION IN THE SMALL AND LARGE INTESTINES 

The food already partly digested in the stomach and in the duodenum, 
i.e., the chyme, enters the small intestine, where it is further digested, and 
thence the large intestine. 

The inner surface of the small intestine is lined with villi, most of which 
are located in its upper segments. Glands of Lieberkiihn, which are tubular 
depressions, open among the villi. Goblet cells, which produce mucus, are 
located in between these glands. There are special secretory cells of Paneth 
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at the bottom of the glands of Lieberkiihn. Lymphatic tissue in the intes¬ 
tinal canal is found in the form of nodular aggregates called Peyer's 
patches. 


Intestinal Juice 

Collection of the juice of the small intestine, and its composition. The 

gkmds of the small intestine produce intestinal juice which can be collected 
in a chronic exptM-iment from operated animals. In addition, the juice can 
be collected from people with fistulas made for therapeutic purposes. 

The most convenient method of producing intestinal fistulas in animals 
is the method of Thiry-Vella. This method consists in the following: a por¬ 
tion of the intestine 30 to 40 cm. long is excised while the mesentery of an 
intestinal segment is retained (Fig. 125). Both ends of the excised intestinal 
loop are sewed into the skin wound, whereas the proximal and distal ends 
of the severed intestine are sutured in order to restore the integrity of the 
digestive tract. 

The intestinal juice secreted through the fistula is composed of two parts: 
a dens(^r part, containing clumps of mucus, and a more fluid part. The juice 
has a peculiar odour. Under the microscope the clumps show mucus, cells 
of the intestinal epithelium and chole.stei()l crystals. The liquid part is 
opalescent and has an alkaline reaction. 

The intestinal juice contains the following 
enzymes: 

1) en^psin —a complex of proteolytic en¬ 
zymes which converts albumosos and pepto¬ 
nes into amino acids, while of the proteins 
they split up only casein; the significance of 
erepsin consists in the fact that it ends the 
conversion of the food proteins begun by 
pepsin and typsin; 

2) enterokinase, the enzyme of (mzynies. 
discovered in Pavlov’s laboratory. EnUro¬ 
kinase activates trypsinogen. More entero- 
kinase is secr eted in the upper portions of the 
intestine than in the lower; 

3) nuclease —an enzyme which converts 
nucleins—complex proteins; 

4) lipase of the intestinal juice which is not 
a strong enzyme, but is very stable; 

5) enzymes, which split up carbohydrates, 
especially disaccharides— invertase, lactase 
and maliase. 

Secretion of intestinal juice. The intestinal juice of the small intestine is 
secreted in rather large amounts. Nearly two litres of it is secreted in man 
in 24 hours. The juice is not secreted ince.ssantly but in connection with the 
action of stimuli, primarily, under the influence of the mechanical stimula¬ 
tion of the intestinal wall by the denser parts of the chyme. Vigorous juice 
secretion can be observed in animals with the Thiry-Vella fistula when a 
drain tube is inserted into the opening of the intestinal fistula. Mechanical 
stimulation also causes the intestine of man to secrete. 

In addition to mechanical stimulation, the secretion of intestinal juice 
is also caused by chemical substances, namely, gastric juice, spices, acid 
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solutions, soaps, products of protein conversion, lactose, ether, calomel and 
other substances. 

The juice secreted under the action of chemical stimuli, especially mus¬ 
tard oil and hydrochloric acid, contains much liquid and little mucus. 
Mucus discharges not only a protective function, as it is believed, but is 
also of importance for the digestion of nutritive materials since it absorbs 
enzymes and other active substances and transfers them to the substratum 
(Brestkin and Bykov, Rickl). 

When fat food is eaten the amount of intestinal juice secreted in dogs 
is considerably increased (Shepovalnikov). 

The composition of intestinal juice varies with different stimuli. It is 
known that the contact of pancreatic juice with the wall of the intestine 
increases the secretion of enterokinase; the entrance of starchy substances 
increases the amount of amylase in the intestinal juice, while the entrance 
of fats stimulates the secretion of juice rich in lipase. 

Mechanism of secretion of intestinal juice. The effect of the mechanical 
and chemical stimuli on the intestinal glands is principally due to the local 
influence of these agents on the neuroglandular apparatus of the intestine. 
This is clear from the fact that mechanical stimulation of one intestinal seg¬ 
ment, which causes intensified secretion of intestinal juice, hardly affects 
the secretion of the segments removed from the point of stimulation. 
Cutting the fibres which run to the intestine, i.e., decentralization, discon¬ 
nection of the intestine from the nerve centres and the ganglionic struc¬ 
tures of the abdominal cavity also exerts but little influence on the secre¬ 
tion of intestinal juice, increasing it only slightly. 

However, there are also central nervous influences on the secretion of 
intestinal juice. V. Savich assumed the existence of nervous influences 
inhibiting the secretion of the intestine. This is confirmed by a certain in¬ 
crease in the secretion of intestinal juice observed after denervation of 
the intestinal loop. True, hypersecretion may also be due to hyperaemia of 
the intestine, its increased blood supply after denervation. 

The activity of the intestinal glands is regulated by certain humoral 
agents. Extracts from different organs, particularly the extract from the 
wall of the intestine, increases production of intestinal juice. The intestinal 
juice itself, injected into the blood, stimulates the secretion of the glands of 
Lieberkuhn. Some investigators mention the existence of a special hor¬ 
mone (villikinin) which acts on the villi. 

On the basis of the modern ideas of regulation of all processes occurring 
in the internal organs it must be assumed that the regulation of the secre¬ 
tion of intestinal juice, like the regulation of the secretion of other diges¬ 
tive glands, is the result of a synthesis of the local nervous and central 
neurohumoral influences. 

Glands of the large intestine. The composition and the course of secretion 
of the large intestine was studied mainly in Pavlov’s laboratory (N. Stra- 
zhesko et al.) by the fistula method and was supplemented by observations 
of people in whom, as a result of a surgical operation (because of intestinal 
obstruction), an artificial anus (anus praeternaturalis) was made in the 
lower segment of the small or large intestine. 

The juice of the large intestine, like that of the small intestine, consists 
of solid and liquid parts. Since the number of mucous cells prevails in the 
large intestine, its juice contains considerably more mucous clumps than the 
juice of the small intestine. The liquid part of the juice is semitransparent, 
strongly opalescent and alkaline. The solid part, in addition to mucus, con- 
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tains a large amount of bacteria, disintegrated cells (detritus), white blood 
corpuscles and remains of the undigested food. 

The juice of the large intestine contains weak proteolytic enzymes—erep- 
sin and nuclease. The lipolytic action of the juice is very weak; of the 
amylolytic enzymes amylase, maltase and inverlase have been found. There 
is no enterokinase. The amount of juice secreted is small: 0.05 to 0.15 ml. of 
juice is secreted in the dog per hour. The secretion of the juice is condi¬ 
tioned mainly by mechanical stimuli. 


Movements of the Intestines 

The foodstuffs which have entered the intestines remain there for a 
considerable time. In herbivores the chyme may be retained in the intes¬ 
tines for several days; in man, after eating certain foodstuffs, the remains 
of the digested food may stay in the intestines for more than 24 hours. 

The motor function of the intestines 
is effected by the smooth muscles 
arranged in two layers. The outer- 
muscle layer consists of fibres ar¬ 
ranged longitudinally, the inner layer 
is composed of muscle's whose fibres 
encircle the lumen of the intestines. 

Various methods ar‘e used in the 
study of the intestinal movements: 
1) observation of the intestinal move¬ 
ments in animals with an open abdo¬ 
minal cavity immer-sed in a warm salt 
bath; 2) observation of the intestinal 
loop brought out surgically under the 
skin; 3) observation through a cellu¬ 
loid window grafted into the abdomi¬ 
nal wall; 4) recording the movements 
of the excised intestinal loop placed in 
a vessel with Ringer's solution or the 
solution of Thyrode (Fig. 126); 5) reg¬ 
istration of the changes of pressure 
in a balloon inserted in the intestine: 
6) observation or photography with 
the aid of X-rays after a preliminary 
intake of food mixed with radiopaque substances, for example, BaS 04 
(roentgenography and roentgenoscopy). The last method is widely used for 
diagnostic purposes in man. 

Movements of the small intestine. The following movements of the intes¬ 
tine are distinguished: 

a) pendular movements, expressed in rhythmic lengthening and short¬ 
ening, simultaneously embracing a considerable portion of the intestine; 

b) fluctuations in the tone^ as seen in protracted changes in the length 
and the lumen of separate intestinal segments. The tone of the intestine 
conditions at each given moment a definite volume of the intestines. The 
tonic state, peculiar to the intestinal musculature, like the musculature of 
the other abdominal organs (stomach, gallbladder, etc.), is characterized by 
so-called plasticity. This property conditions for a long time not only the 
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distention of the walls, but also of the lumen (the volume) of the intestine 
conformably to the food filling it; 

c) peristaltic mo 2 )ements (Fig. 127) occur in the longitudinal and the 
transverse musculature of the intestine. In these movements the rhythmic 
contractions of the circular muscles lead to a diminution of the intestinal 
lumen at a definite restricted point while the adjacent section relaxes and 
distends at the same time, owing to which the contents of the con- 
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stricted part are pressed out into the distended part. Then comes the con¬ 
traction of the segment which was in a state of relaxation, while the sub¬ 
jacent segment relaxes. This alternation of relaxation and contraction 
follows regularly from the duodenum to the large intostine. The contrac¬ 
tions followed by relaxations spread from the point of their origin along 
the entire intestine or at least over a considerable distance (peristaltic 
waves). Thes(^ movements 


resemble the movements 
of a rain worm. Once ^ 
begun, the peristaltic waves 
follow each other at a def¬ 
inite rhythm and rate. 2 
If we observe with the 
aid of X-rays the intestine 
of the cat or the dog, who J 
were given bread and milk 
with a mixture of barium 
sulphate, we shall note that ^ 
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intestine, forming a chain 


at this segment of the in¬ 
testine. Within the following few seconds each of the links breaks 
in halves and the halves of the two neighbouring segments form a new 


link (Fig. 128). 

This segmentation (Cannon) efTected by tonic contractions may spread 
along the entire intestine. Due to this process there is close contact of the 
food mass with the wall of the intestine and its contents; this is also aided 


by the pendular movements which mix the chyme. 

These movements do not, however, cause the chyme to move along the 
intestine, because the chyme column which is rather long or broken up into 
parts can remain in the same intestinal segment for a long time. The food 
mass advances only because of the peristaltic waves which spread along the 
entire intestine or over a considerable portion of it. 
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The peristaltic movements are stimulated mainly by the mechanical stim¬ 
ulation of the intestinal wall. If the chyme is very poor in solids (in other 
words, if nearly all the solid foodstuffs have been dissolved) the peristalsis 
of the intestine sharply decreases. The significance of bulkage substances 
(mainly cellulose) is that their presence in the chyme considerably increases 
peristalsis. 

Alvarez has shown that the excitability of the intestine directed from the 
stomach to the rectum changes. Excitation arising particularly easily in 
the upper part of the intestine acts as a trigger, as it were, and then the 
tonic tension upon reaching a certain value changes into a peristaltic 
wave. 

The peristaltic wave usually spreads from the oral end to the anal. 
Normally there is no antiperistalsis in the small intestine. If a small portion 
of the animal’s intestine is excised and then sutured in the same place but 
in the reverse direction so that the anal end is closer to the stomach a 
local hindrance arises in the peristalsis, since the peristaltic wave, which 
began higher than the point of operation, cannot spread along the portion 
of intestine sutured in the reverse direction. If such an animal swallows a 
bone with its food it may perish from ileus. 

Peristalsis may proceed for a short time in the opposite direction, from 
the anus to the stomach; this is so-called antiperistalsis, which is observed, 
for example, in vomiting (p. 272). 

Mechanism of motor activity of small intestine. The excised portion of 
the intestine, suspended in Ringer’s solution through which oxygen is 
passed, shows regular rhythmic movements. Like the work of the heart 
the motor activity of the intestine cannot normally be considered auto¬ 
nomous because in the organism it depends on the rest of the digestive 
apparatus and the body as a whole. 

What elements stimulate intestinal movements? 

If the muscular layer is so dissected as to eliminate from it the nervous 
plexus the rhythmic movements (but, apparently, not the peristaltic) can 
still occur for some time and the smooth muscles, deprived of the nerve 
elements, continue to respond to the application of such substances as 
pilocarpine, choline, etc. It could, therefore, be assumed that the muscle 
elements themselves are possessed of automatism. However, it is impossible 
to speak of a neurogenic or myogenic origin of impulses in the rhythmic 
activity of the smooth muscles of the intestine, opposing them to one 
another as mutually exclusive, since its complex neuromuscular apparatus 
works as a single whole. 

Mechanical stimulation is the primary factor which causes the move¬ 
ments of the intestinal musculature. Pressing on the intestine or even 
touching it causes contraction at the given point and relaxation in the sub¬ 
jacent point. Introduction of a bolus of sufficient size into the upper open¬ 
ing of an isolated portion causes its ejection through the lower opening. 
Chemical stimulation is another factor: entrance of acids of weak concen¬ 
tration, alkalis and a number of other substances into the intestine causes 
an increase in the peristaltic movements. 

Choline and acetylcholine, the substances formed in the wall of the 
intestine itself, and adrenalin, produced in the adrenal glands, are partic¬ 
ularly strong chemical stimuli for the muscular apparatus of the in¬ 
testine. 

Acetylcholine or carbocholine increase the movements of the intestine in 
a solution of 1:10®. Adrenalin, on the contrary, depresses peristaltic move- 
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merits and lowers the tone in a solution of 1:10®. Acetylcholine and 
adrenalin, as the transmitters of stimulation, in the given case substitute, 
as it were, for the stimulation of the vagi and the sympathetic nerves. 

The movements of the intestine are produced by contraction of the 
longitudinal and circular muscles located under the serous membrane. The 
less powerful layer of muscles —muscularis mucosae —is of importance in 
special stimulations; for example, a pin introduced into the intestine of an 
animal may pass through the entire intestinal canal without injuring its 
wall: stimulation of the intestine by the point of the pin causes these 
muscles to contract; as a result the pin is placed parallel to the length of the 
intestine and is pushed towards the anal opening. 

The complex movements of the intestine, its peristaltic waves regularly 
running from the stomach to the anal opening are conditioned by a peculiar 
complex nervous apparatus contained in the walls of the intestine (intra¬ 
mural innervation) and by influences of the central nervous system (extra¬ 
mural innervation). 


Regulation of Intestinal Movements 


The movements of the small intestine are dependent on the central ner¬ 
vous system. Reflex influence regulates the intestinal movements under the 
action of the internal and external environment on the organism. 

Stimulation of the vagus increases the peristaltic waves and raises the 
tone of the intestine (Fig. 129) while stimulation of the splanchnic 
nerve, on the contrary, depresses peristalsis 
and lowers the tone (Fig. 129). This correla¬ 
tion is dependent on the tone of the intes¬ 
tinal musculature. 

The fibres of the vagi and the splanchnic 
nerve are in a state of lesser or greater 
tonic excitation. Cutting the vagi, there¬ 
fore, slows down the movements of the 




Fig. 129. Infliionco of splanchnic nerve (first. Fig. 130. ratieiit with exteriorized 

long record) and vagus (second, short record) loop of intestine in region of th<» 

on st imulation of movements of the small intestine ileowiecal valvo (after K. Bykov), 
in the dog. 


intestines, whereas cutting the splanchnic nerve accelerates them: the 
influences accelerating the movements of the intestines are absent in 
the former case, while those inhibiting these movements do not act in 
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the latter case. The intensity of the nervous action on the intestines 
changes reflexly so that stimulation of the afferent fibres (for example, 
stimulation of the sciatic nerve) causes changes in the movements of the 
intestines. Strong stimulation of the afferent fibres usually inhibits these 
movements. The higher regulating apparatus, the cerebral cortex, also in¬ 
fluences the movements of the intestines. It is possible to develop a con¬ 
ditioned reflex to the movement of the small intestine brought out undei- 
the skin in its portion which merges into the large intestine (Fig. 130). The 
influence of the cerebral cortex on the other portions of the small intestine 
is even greater. 

The centres of the vagi and the sympathetic nerve may become excited when adren¬ 
alin, acetylcholine and other substances enter the blood. Accumulation of CO2 in the 
blood at first causes increased peristalsis and evacuation of the contents fr(.)m the 
small intestine into the large. That is why in death from asphyxiation the small 
intestine is found to be empty, since the content is voided into the largo intestine 
during asphyxiation. In various psychic phenomena impulses run from the cerebral 
cortex accelerating or slowing down the movements of the intestines and at the same 
time involving humoral agents. When, for example, sufficient quantities of adrenalin 
enter the blood under reflex influence the intestines are sharply inhibited owing to 
the action of adrenalin on the structures innervated by the ncr\’^()us apparatus of the 
inte.stine connected with the splanchnic nerve. 


Movements of the Large Intestine 

The contents of the small intestine pass into the large intestine through 
the ileocaecal sphincter. It was formerly supposed that the ileocaecal sphinc¬ 
ter admitted the contents of the small intestine into the large purely 
mechanically because of its anatomic structure and prevented the passage 
of the intestinal contents in the opposite direction. It is well known, how¬ 
ever, that the contents of the small intestine pass into the large only when 
the foodstuffs in the small intestine have been adequately digested. 

Observations conducted in chronic experiments on dogs and on man with 
fistulas of the large intestine give reasons to believe that the mucous 
membrane in the ileocaecal region is not merely a mechanical valve, but a 
complex device which subtly regulates the passage of the contents from 
the ileum into the large intestine. In a patient with a portion of the intes¬ 
tine consisting of a small segment of the ileum, the caecum and the ascend¬ 
ing colon brought out to the skin (in the course of surgical treatment) 
mechanical and chemical stimulation of the ileum caused the ileocaecal 
sphincter to close. It should be noted at the same time that the intestine 
reacts differently on both sides of the ileocolic sphincter (observations by 
Bykov and Davydov). When the ileum is stimulated at the point where it 
opens into the caecum the animal or man react strongly by feeling pain, 
whereas stimulation behind the ileocolic sphincter in the beginning of the 
large intestine causes no discomfort at all. Stimulation of the mucosa of the 
intestine near the ileocolic sphincter on the side of the ileum not only 
causes the contraction and closing of the ileocaecal sphincter, but also 
reflexly influences the pyloric sphincter. Mechanical or chemical stimula¬ 
tion in the region of the ileocolic sphincter on the side of the large intestine 
causes strong movements of this intestine, whereas peristalsis of the small 
intestine almost completely ceases at this time. Upon removal of the 
stimulus from the large intestine the movements of the small intestine 
begin. 
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Though we have only scant information on the activity of the ileocaecal 
sphincter, it is well known that stimulation of the splanchnic nerve, by 
causing the musculature of the intestines to relax, contrariwise conditions 
a strong contraction of the muscle fibres connected with the ileocaecal 
sphincter. The relation of the vagi to the ileocaecal sphincter has been 
studied but little as yet. 

The contents of the small intestine pass into the large intestine gradually. 
When the ileocaecal sphincter relaxes separate portions of the contents 
of the small intestine are liansferred into the large intestine by peristaltic 
contractions. 

The movements of the large intestine are of the same nature as those 
of the small intestine. With the aid of X-rays we can trace in the cat, in the 
dog, and also in man, the way the chyme, aflei* liberation from the ileum, 
first of all fills the nearest portion of the colon. Distension of this section 
causes a contraction of the ascending colon where it merges into the 
transverse colon. From here the waves slowly descend to the caecum pro¬ 
ducing, as it were, reverse peristalsis: the reverse waves transfer the chyme 
from the ascending and transverse colons to the caecum. These movements 
occur slowly and the chyme comes into close contact with the mucosa; 
owing to the absorption of water the liquid mass condenses. 

Because of peristalsis the entire chyme moves into the ascending and 
further into the transverse colons. This peristaltic wave, however, is unable 
to drive the entire mass of the chyme to the end of the large intestine 
and by antiperistaltic waves the chyme is moved for some distance back 
again. A sufficient amount of a denser mass (as a result of water absorp¬ 
tion) accumulates here again and then a peristaltic wave drives the dense 
mass still far ther in the direction of the rectum. 

As a result a large part of the contents is accumulated at the distal end 
of the large intestine near the sigmoid flexure. The dehydrated part of 
the contents is separated by segmentation from the portion of the intestine 
which contains the chyme. About 4,000 gr. of chyme move past the ileo¬ 
caecal sphincter in man in 24 hours. 

A portion of the large intestine excised from the body continues to move. 
Hence, the same phenomena are discovered in the large intestine deprived 
of innervational connections as in the small intestine. The longitudinal 
folds {striae longitudinales), composed principally of elastic muscle fibres, 
aid in shortening the intestine. But when contraction of the circular layer 
compresses the intestine the longitudinal folds, located lower, aid in dilat¬ 
ing its lumen. 

The extramural innervation of the large intestine is effected by the 
sympathetic and parasympathetic fibres of the hypogastric and the pelvic 
nerves which arise from the lumbar and the sacral portions of the spinal 
cord, and also by fibres of the vagi. Depending on the tonic tension of the 
intestinal muscles the above-mentioned conductors either increase or 
decrease the movements of the large intestine. The inhibiting influences 
are transmitted, chiefly, along the hypogastric nerve; the stimulating 
influences are communicated through the vagus to the upper segments and 
along the pelvic nerve to the lower segments. The centre of the spinal 
cord, where the impulses to the ileocaecal sphincter are relayed, is in the 
segments of the spinal cord from the XII thoracic or from the I to the 
III and IV lumbar vertebrae. 

Impulses, which exert a strong influence on the activity of the gastric 
glands, run from the interoceptors of the small and the large intestines. 
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as well as from the rectum. Depending on the force and frequency of the 
impulses, as well as on the state of excitability of the gastric glands, the 
influence of these impulses may be weak or sufficiently strong. The com¬ 
plex interrelation of the separate parts of the digestive apparatus, regulated 
by the central nervous system, characterizes it as a single whole. 


Production and Composition of Faeces 

The chyme in the large intestine gradually changes into a faecal mass. 
When the contents, liberated from the small intestine into the large, are 
dehydrated, only 150 to 200 gr. of faeces remain of the 4,000 gr. of the 
chyme. 

The faecal mass usually consists of: a) the remains of the undigested food 
(fibres of cellular tissue, separate muscle and tendon fibres, grains covered 
with cellular tissue and containing starch, protein, fat, chlorophyll and 
insoluble lactic salts) and b) the products of the intestinal activity itself 
(mucus, desquamated cells of the mucous membrane of the intestines, 
cholesterol, coprosterol, urobilinogen, cholic acids, enzymes, as well as live 
and dead bacteria, the latter constituting a considerable part of the faeces— 
close to 30 to 50 per cent). The consistency and composition of the faeces 
may vary with the composition of the food. 

Vegetable food causes the formation of a greater quantity of faeces than 
does animal food. Milk yields a relatively large amount of faecejs because of 
the large quantity of unabsorbable salts it contains. Animal proteins are 
utilized up to 98 or 99 per cent, while vegetable proteins are assimilated 
to a lesser extent. The extent of assimilation may widely vary in the same 
person if the same foodstuffs are consumed for a long time. The unassimil- 
able substances are strong stimuli of the intestinal musculature, and the 
mass of the food consumed and reaching the large intestine Ls, therefore, 
very important. 


Role of Intestinal Microflora 

The distribution of the normal microflora along the digestive tract may 
be represented in the following scheme: 1) abundant and extraordinarily 
diverse microflora in the oral cavity; 2) scant microflora in the stomach, 
3) small number of bacterial species in the small intestine, and 4) extra¬ 
ordinarily rich and diverse flora in the large intestine. 

Most of the microbos that enter the stomach are killed by the HCl. Sarcinae, cocci, 
yeasts, representatives of the group of bacteria— B. mesentericus suhtilis, etc., have 
been found in the stomach. A very scant flora consisting of few bacilli and cocci, 
which produce lactic acid, are found in the upper segments of the small intestine. 

In injuries to the pyloric portion of the stomach or in disorders of the small intes¬ 
tine the microbes move from the lower segments of the intestine to the upper and to 
the stomach. The pyloric antrum, as well as the ileocolic sphincter, may be regarded 
as the natural barriers to the penetration of microbes into the divisions of the intes¬ 
tines where they are not normally present. 

The microflora in the large intestine and in the faecal mass is quite 
abundant; there is an average of 15,000 million microbes per 1 gr. of faeces. 
The flora of the large intestine includes the important B, coli, a microbe 
related to microorganisms pathogenic to man. The bacteria capable of 
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causing the putrefaction of proteins, are most frequently encountered in 
the large intestine. There are also many other bacteria. 

The bacteria play some part in splitting the nutritive substances. They 
.split the hydrocarbons which are inaccessible to the fermentative hydrol¬ 
ysis by the digestive juices; besides, the hydrolysis with the aid of the 
microbes does not stop at the monosaccharide stage but continues until 
lactic, oleic, succinic and other fatty acids, hydrogen, methane, carbon 
dioxide and other gases are formed. The polypeptides and amino acids 
disintegrate during protein putrefaction and substances with the charac¬ 
teristic faecal odour are formed. The action of the bacteria in the intestine 
results in the production of scatol and indole from tryptophane, phenol 
and paracresol from tyrosine, hydrogen sulphide and other gases from 
the amino acids which contain sulphur. A number of bases known as 
proteinogenic amines, for example, cadaverinc, are sometimes formed from 
the amino acids, especially from lysine and histidine. A considerable part 
of the phenol-type substances, which are not immaterial to the organism, 
is absorbed and rendered harmless in the liver with the formation of less 
harmful ether-sulphuric acids. 

The microflora of the intestine may vary partly with the food consumed, one type 
of bacteria supplanting another. Thus, for example, the microbes which cause lactic 
fermentation supplant the bacteria which cause putrefaction. 

The question of the role of microbes as normal inhabitants of animal organisms 
arose as far back as the lime of Pasteur. Experiments with raising animals under 
sterile conditions, for example, guinea-pigs extracted from the w^ombs of their mothers 
under aseptic conditions, have yielded conlradictoiy results. It turned out that in most 
cases the animals kept under sterile conditions developed worse than did the control 
animals that lived in their natural environment. In evaluating the results of these 
experiments we must bear in mind, however, that their authors did not take into con¬ 
sideration the vitamin requirements of the animals. 

The bacterial flora and the simplest microorganisms (Infusoria, etc.) are of great 
importance to the processes of digestion in herbivores. Whereas collulo.se is but weakly 
.split up under the action of bacteria in man, in the stomach and intestines of 
herbivores this process is of enormous importance. The conversion of cellulose, which 
forms the walls of many vegetable cells, liberates the protein, fats and carbohydrates. 
The herbivores have very long intestines. Thus, for example, the intestines of the 
omnivorous pig is 14 times as long as its body, thcjse of the goat and .sheep are 27 
times as long, and those of the rabbit 31 times as long. The food stays in this enor¬ 
mous cavity for several days and is subjected to fermentation, which enables the 
herbivorous animals to utilize foods that cannot be utilized in the intestines of man 
and carnivores. 

An increase in the number of bacteria may interfere with the assimilation of 
nutriments; besides, the bacteria produce toxins. The putrefaction of protein bodies 
and the appearance of toxic products may cause auto-intoxication, which, as I. Mech- 
nikov believed, may be one of the reasons for the ageing of cells. Various authors also 
point out the harmful clXccts of a meat diet and recommend the substitution of one 
microflora for another by consuming djxiry foods (sour milk, etc.). The intestinal micro¬ 
flora, no doubt, plays an important part in the orgjuusm by ensuring nourishment for 
the herbivores, and indirectly for man, in connection with which this important phys¬ 
iological problem requires further study. 


Act of Defaecation 

The faecal mass collects, as has already been said, in the distal end of 
the large intestine before reaching the rectum. The movements of the 
distal end of the large intestine and the ejection of the faeces begin inten¬ 
sively only when the pressure of the faecal mass on the walls of the lower 
segment of the large intestine becomes strong enough by virtue of an 
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accumulation of certain quantities of excrement. The contraction of the 
lower segment of the large intestine is, apparently, conditioned entirely 
by nervous influences resulting from the stimulation of the receptors of 
the large intestine. This stimulation causes a reflex shortening of the distal 
division of the large intestine due to the contractions of the recto-coccygeal 
muscle which are followed by contractions of the circular muscles from 
the upper end of the sigmoid flexure. Owing to this the contents of the 
large intestine are pressed out into the rectum; in man the urge for 
defaecation is caused by the entrance of a portion of the faecal mass into 
the rectum. This urge, probably, corresponds to the contraction of the 
rectal musculature. If defaecation, i.e., evacuation of the rectum, does not 
take place the muscles of the rectum relax and the faecal mass, which 
has entered it, remains. The entrance of the following portions of faeces 
from the sigmoid colon into the rectum will again cause the urge for 
defaecation. 

In the act of defaecation the muscles of the rectum and perineum con¬ 
tract, the contraction of the anal levator muscle leading to a shortening 
of the rectum. At the same time the internal and external anal sphincters 
relax. Contraction of the abdominal muscles aids in pressing the faeces 
from the large intestine into the rectum and from the latter outside. 
Defaecation is, thus, executed by the simultaneous contiaction of a num¬ 
ber of smooth and striated muscles. 

This complex act is coordinated by the central nervous system, the 
centres located in the lumbar and sacral portions of the spinal cord. The 
hypogastric and pelvic nerves arise from here; of these the former reach 
the sympathetic ganglia (inferior mesenteric ganglion), the latter—the 
ganglia located in the walls of the intestine. Postganglionic fibres run from 
the cells of the ganglion. 

For some reason or other the act of defaecation may become impaired. 
Thus, if the lumbar segment of the spinal cord is destroyed in animals or 
the region of the III to IV lumbar segments is diseased in man, they aic 
unable to retain the faeces, cannot deliberately evacuate the rectum and 
defaecate irregularly and in small portions. If the lower portion of the 
spinal cord is affected, where the afferent fibres of the receptors of the 
rectum enter, the urge for defaecation is lost and as a result the evacua¬ 
tion of the intestines is impeded and constipation ensues. 

Artificial stimulation of the nerves of the rectum may cause reflexly 
both the contraction and relaxation of the muscles, depending on the con¬ 
dition of the nervous centres and the working organs. 

The intramural nervous system and muscles of the large intestine and 
rectum play an especially important part when the functions of the 
centres in the spinal cord are impaired. If the spinal cord is destroyed 
the local nervous ganglia exert considerable influence on the muscle tone 
of the intestine and the sphincters owing to which normal defaecation 
may be largely restored. 

The cortical influence on the act of defaecation is well known. The delib¬ 
erate delay of the act of defaecation despite the desire to defaecate 
indicates that the cerebral cortex is involved in the functions of the 
sphincters and muscles of the intestine. Diarrhea caused by fright, retar¬ 
dation and involuntary defaecation in mental diseases also prove the 
cerebrum is involved in this complex coordinated act. Artificial develop¬ 
ment of conditioned reflexes for the act of defaecation confirms the obser¬ 
vations as regards the influence of the cerebral cortex on this process. 
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Periodic Activity of the Digestive Apparatus on an Empty Stomach 

The secretory and motor apparatus of the digestive system function not 
only during the process of digestion, but also on an empty stomach, outside 
the digestive process. 

In Pavlov’s laboratory in 1904, Boldyrev observed contractions of the 
stomach and intestines, secretion of mucus in the stomach (Fig. 131), as 
well as pancreatic juice and bile, in dogs with empty stomachs (outside 



Fi^. .131. K<v*onl of periodic* (“liniiixer") moveinonis in the* dog outside iht dige.sti\'e 

j»<.*rio(i (after HoMyrev). 


the digestive period) every 1.5 to 2.5 hours ior a period of 10 to 30 minutes. 
This periodic activity of the digestive tract was also studied in man 
(Boldyrev and Anichkov, Cannon, Carlson). 

Cannon and others assume that the periodic contractions of the stomach, 
coinciding with the sensation of hunger, stimulate this sensation. 

It should be noted that the factors which depress the periodic activity 
of the stomach at the same time cither weaken or fully suppress the 
feeling of hunger. Excessive fatigue or continued starvation (for several 
days) suppress the feeling of hunger; under these circumstances there is 
no periodic activity of the digestive apparatus either. 

The mechanism of periodic activity has not been explained as yet. Babkin beli(?ve.s 
that the periodic activity is primarily manifested in the movement of the stomach 
and the intestines, whereas the .secretion of the digestive juices is the result of the 
ready secretion being pre.s.sed out of the ducts and folds of the mucosa. 

The periodic contractions are, undoubtedly, influenced by the humoral stimuli 
which appear in the blood when the animal is hungry. Chukichev transfused the 
blood of a hungry animal to another animal and thus produced periodic movements in 
the latter. Contrariwise, the transfusion of the blood of a sated animal depresses or 
fully terminates the “hunger” movements. 

The appearance of the pha.se of periodic activity depends on the action of condi- 
tioncKl stimuli. Thus, the processes, occurring in the cerebral cortex, may change the 
alternation of the periods of activity and rest, as well as the intensity of the motor 
reactions of the stomach and the duodenum (Bulygin). 
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The periodic activity of the digestive apparatus on an empty stomach is one of the 
vivid examples of periodically occurring processes in many executive organs, if not in 
all of them. It should be borne in mind that the periodic alternation of rest and activ¬ 
ity of the digestive glands, as well as of the other executive organs, is controlled by 
the regulating nervous apparatus, especially by the higher division of the central 
nervous system—the cerebral cortex. The phenomenon of periodic activity must 
always be taken into consideration in laboratory investigations, as well as in prescrib¬ 
ing diets, because by its physiological nature this phenomenon reflects a pattern dif¬ 
ferently developed and dynamically conditioned in each individual case. 

The leading influence of the ner\^ous system does not exclude the role of the humoral 
factors in the periodic activity. 

The problem of this interesting phenomenon—periodic activity—is far from solved. 



PART VI 


ABSORPTION 


CHAPTER 30 

ABSORPTION 

In the broad sense of the word absorption is the passage of various 
substances through a layer of cells into the blood. It is the passage into 
the blood of substances from the integuments of the body, from the various 
divisions of the alimentary tract, the internal organs (bladder, uterus, 
bronchi, lungs), the subcutaneous cellular tissue or muscles. Absorption 
of substances from the intestines is of the greatest physiological importance 
since it ensures the nutrition of multicellular organisms and serves to 
introduce medicines into the human body because of the most widespread 
oral method of administering medicine. 

The rate of absorption depends on the histological structure of the given 
portion of the alimentary canal, the length of time the substances are 
retained in it and on the composition of these substances at any given 
moment. 

There is hardly any absorption in the oral cavity and in the oesophagus. 
There is also very little absorption of food substances in the stomach, 
though some of them (alcohol, carbon dioxide and, to a lesser extent, 
water and chlorides) are very well absorbed by the gastric mucosa. 

The small intestine is the chief organ of absorption. From five to eight 
hours after eating most of the chyme passing from the small into the 
large intestine hardly contains any absorbable substances with the excep¬ 
tion of water which is vigorously absorbed in the large intestine. 

Different portions of the small intestine vary in their ability to absorb 
different substances. For example, in the upper portion of the small 
intestine, all other conditions being equal, sugar is absorbed faster than 
water; in the lower portion water is, on the contrary, absorbed faster than 
sugar. Sodium chloride is absorbed in the lower portion even faster than 
water. 

The inner surface of the human intestines measures approximately 
0.65 m.2 But since Kerkring’s folds project into the cavity of the intestines 
and the entire surface of their mucosa is covered with a tremendous num¬ 
ber of villi (18 to 40 per 1 mm.2) the total surface of the intestines is much 
larger and reaches 4 to 5 m.2 

The villi cover most of the surface of the intestinal mucosa. The length and diam¬ 
eter of a villus (in man) measures 0.2 to 1 mm. The entire surface of the villi is cov¬ 
ered with cylindrical epithelium. The epithelial cells contain fibrils (Fig. 133), a so- 
called mitochondrial apparatus which changes during absorption. 
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Each villus has a lymphatic vessel and an artery. The lymphatic vessel 
begins in the villus by a single large swelling. Under the villus this vessel 
forms a large plexus and further down—another, a submucous plexus. In 
the submucous plexus the lymphatic vessels have valves owing to which 
the lymph flows only in one direction. Before entering the thoracic duct 
(ductus thoracicus) the lymphatic vessels necessarily pass through a lymph 
node. 

The artery, which enters a villus, reaches its summit and ramifies, 
partly passing into the capillary network and partly forming a direct 
arteriovenous anastomosis with the main vein which also begins at the 
summit of the villus. 



Fig. IS2. Sirnctviiv of a villus 
(nftor Vrrzar). 


Fig. 133. FibrilJur striiftun* of an intostiiiul 
o]>ithc*]ial (joIJ during absorpt ion (n) and />n 
an cm] )ty stomach (h). 


Inside the villi there are some small smooth muscle fibres and a net¬ 
work of nerves connected with Meissner s plexus. Meissner s plexus forms 
nervous paths in between the mucous and submucous layers of the intes¬ 
tines and sends to the villi fibres located under the epithelium around the 
central lymphatic vessel. 

Mechanism of Absorption 

Physiologists sought for the answer to the question of the mechanism 
of absorption primarily by studying analogous mechanisms of filtration of 
various substances through organic or inorganic membranes, i.e., the 
phenomena of filtration and osmosis. 

Mechanism of filtration. The mechanism of filtration consists in the pas¬ 
sage of a solution through pores under the action of some mechanical pres- 
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sure. The rate of filtration depends on the amount of this pressure and the 
size of the pores. If the dissolved particles are larger than the pores they 
do not filter. If filtration occurs it results in similar concentrations of the 
solute and the solvent on both sides of the membrane. 

In the intestines there are forces capable of exerting a certain mechanical 
(hydrostatic) pressure. These include the action of the abdominal wall, 
intestinal peristalsis and the suction movements of the villi. As a result 
of peristalsis the intra-intestinal pressure usually reaches 4 to 6 mm. Hg 
but the blood pressure in the capillaries of the villi is higher (8 to 
15 mm. Hg). Basing himself on this difference Starling concluded that the 
hydrostatic forces could not ensure absorption. We must take into account, 
however, that the pressure in the lymphatic space of the villi is much 
lower than it is in the capillaries. 

It goes without saying that absorption is accelerated when the hydrostatic pressure 
is raised experimentally. A 0.9 p^jr cent .solution of sodium chloride is absorbed twice 
as fast when the pressure in the intestines is raised from 3 to Hmm. Hg. However, 
therc is no constant hydrostatic pressure in the small intestine and the mechanism of 
filtration is rather a supplementary factor. 

The movements of the villi play an essential part (Verzar). By contract¬ 
ing and expanding the villi now press blood and lymph out of themselves, 
now suck in the substances dissolved in the intestines (this phenomenon 
resembles filtration of solutions into a retort connected with a water-jet 
pump). 

The movements of the villi vary. In dogs they continue for 2 to 4 hours 
after feeding, though not all the villi move simultaneously, but in groups— 
each group independently of the others. A strong stimulus sets all the villi 
in motion. Normally they move 3 to 5 times per minute. Exsanguination 
of the mucosa leads to a rapid cessation of the suction movements of 
the villi. 

Chemical stimuli found in the intestinal cavity and acting on the villi 
with the aid of the nervous structures of the intestines are the natural 
.stimuli of the movements of the villi. The chemical stimuli of the move¬ 
ments of the villi include yeast extracts, peptone solutions, histamine, bile 
acids, a number of amino acids, as well as several pharmacological 
substances, for example calomel. The movements of the villi are inhibited 
by the salts of calcium and potassium. 

The villi move under the influence of nerve impul.sc?s which may arise not only in 
the central nervous system, but also in Meissner’s plexus. Touching the top of a villus 
with a hair produces no effect, whereas touching its base causes the villus to contract, 
and the stronger the stimulus, the more villi react. If droplets of an yeast extract or 
crystals of histamine arc applied to the top of a villus it is precisely this villus that 
begins to move and the movement intensifies as the substance dissolved in the liquid, 
w^hich surrounds the villus, comes clo.ser to its base. This phenomenon is connected 
with the function of Meissner's plexus. 

When a piece of the mucosa between the mucosa and the submucos«*» is denervated 
the villi immediately ccasc to move, while in the adjacent innervated sections the villi 
continue contracting. 

There are reasons to believe there is also a humoral mechanism in the regulation of 
the movements of the villi. It has been found that under cross circulation the blood of 
a fed dog causes the villi to move when it comes to the isolated portion of a hungr>' 
dog’s small intestine. Contrariwise, the blood of a hungry dog stops the movements of 
the villi when it comes to the intestine of a fed dog. Introduction of hydrochloric acid 
into the duodenum intensifies the movements of the villi. A duodenal extract injected 
intravenously also provokes their strong movements. This gave rise to the idea that the 
mucous membrane of the intestines produced a hormone which influenced these movc- 
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mcnts. This hormone is neither like histamine nor like secretin. It has been named 
villikinin. 

The movements of the villi are not the only mechanism of absorption 
since absorption occurs even when the villi are paralyzed. But their move¬ 
ments are very important in that they accelerate absorption. This is evident 
from the fact that an yeast extract, which intensifies the movements of 
the villi, considerably accelerates absorption. Thus, for example, in the 
presence of a 1 per cent yeast extract of all the peptone introduced into 
the stomachs of rats, 58 per cent was absorbed, while without the simul¬ 
taneous introduction of the yeast extract only 31 per cent was absorbed. 

According to Verzar’s calculations, the dog’s intestines 200 cm. long and 5 cm. wide 
contain (veiy roughly) about one million villi, while the volume of each villus’ lym¬ 
phatic space corresponds to approximately 0.005 mm.‘‘ Consequently, the volume of 
the cavity of the villi is 5 ml. Since the content of the lymphatic space is pumped into 
the wall and thence into the lymph at each contraction of the villi, while the villi con¬ 
tract 3 to 5 times per minute, it follows that 15 to 25 ml. of liquid can be absorbed per 
minute. 

The importance of osmosis and diffusion in the processes of absorption 
cannot as yet be accurately determined because in living beings osmotic- 
pressure itself depends on many factors; biological membranes are mem¬ 
branes with variable permeability; they can dissolve a number of sub¬ 
stances in themselves. In a way this decides the old controversy as to 
whether it is possible or impossible to explain the phenomenon of absorp¬ 
tion by physicochemical mechanisms. Under conditions of a ‘^living 
system” these physicochemical mechanisms become so complicated that 
they are not fully governed by any laws discovered in nonliving models, 
but acquire their own specificity not as yet subject to full analysis. 

In some relatively simple cases, however, the significance of the phenom¬ 
ena of osmosis in the process of absorption comes sharply to the fore. The 
general osmotic pressure of the blood in the capillaries, especially if 
osmotic pressure of the colloids is taken into consideration, is much higher 
than the osmotic pressure of the chyme. The passage of water from the 
chyme into the blood is, therefore, quite simply explained by osmotic 
forces. The colloids of the blood, apparently, play an enormous role in the 
process of absorption since it has been experimentally shown (and sub¬ 
stantiated by the physicochemical theory) that the proteins can ensure a 
redistribution of individual ions in the direction opposite to the difference 
in osmotic pressure. It has been, furthermore, established that a hyper¬ 
tonic solution introduced into the intestine becomes isotonic (Heidenhain). 
This fact is easily explained on the basis of the usual osmotic conceptions; 
it is much harder to explain the opposite phenomenon—the absorption of 
salts from a hypotonic solution. 

Solubility of various substances in the cells of the intestinal epithelium 
is of considerable importance to the processes of absorption. Some investi¬ 
gators believe that the substances insoluble in cellular lipoids, which form 
the outer layer of cells, are absorbed only through the intercellular spaces, 
while the substances which do dissolve in lipoids (for example urea, 
glycerol, alcohol) are absorbed by the epithelial cells. The fact that only 
lipoid-soluble substances can be found in epithelial cells during absorption 
speaks in favour of this assumption. 

The problem of change in permeability as a factor, which in its turn alters absorp¬ 
tion in the intestines, was studied relatively little until recent years. But it is. 
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Lindoubtedly, possible to choose conditions which change the processes of absorption 
because of the altered permeability of the intestinal wall. Such, for example, is a 
sharp acceleration in the absorption of sugar after injecting small do.ses of saponin. 

The nervous system, no doubt, exerts a regulating influence on the 
complex process of absorption as a whole and, probably, alters the perme¬ 
ability of the intestinal cells. Saponin changes the permeability of epi¬ 
thelial cells which makes for intensified absorption of glucose and water. 
By using saponin as an unconditioned stimulus, but injecting some indif¬ 
ferent stimulus before saponin is introduced into the intestines, it has 
been possible to develop a conditioned reflex for an intensified absorption 
of glucose and water (Bykov). This proved the regulatory role of the 
cerebral cortex in a process so seemingly “independent” of it as the absorp¬ 
tion of substances from the intestines into the blood. This reflex occurs 
according to the principal laws of conditioned-reflex activity: it can be 
suppressed, restored or differentiated. 

It is also possible to develop a conditioned reflex for a delay in the 
absorption of glucose and water. In this case iodo-acetic acid may be used as 
an unconditioned stimulus, which delays the absorption of glucose when 
injected into the intestines or the blood. Any agent introduced many times 
simultaneously with iodo-acetic acid causes approximately the same retar¬ 
dation in the absorption of glucose as does the acid because of the develop¬ 
ment of a conditioned reflex. The impulses from the cerebral cortex, 
apparently, influence the permeability of the intestinal wall through a 
number of intermediate central and peripheral structures. 


Absorption of Carbohydrates 

Carbohydrates are absf)rbed through the wall of the intestines almost 
exclusively in the form of monosaccharides into which all carbohydrates 
arc changed after being hydi’olyzed by the diastatic enzymes of the intes¬ 
tinal and, mainly, the pancreatic juice. 

Absorption of carbohydrates (monosaccharides) is perfect. The chyme in 
the region of the ileocaccal sphincter no longer contains any glucose, as it 
was obsei'ved, for example, in patients with unhealing fistulas of the ileum. 
Even in the lower portion of the small intestine glucose can be detected 
only after abundant consumption of carbohydrates. Moreover, the upper 
divisions of the intestines absorb carbohydrates more intensively than do 
the lower divisions. Thus, according to London, 1 cm.^ of the mucosa can 
absorb 19.2 gr. glucose in the duodenum, and only 3.26 gr. in the jejunal 
end of the small intestine. 

As long as the concentration of glucose in the chyme is not above 5 per cent the rate 

absorption is dii*ectly proportional to the concentration. With the subsequent in¬ 
crease in concentration ab.sorption is slowed down. When the intestine contains 6 per 
cent sugar, water begins to enter from the intestinal blood vessels into the lumens of 
the intt>stines, the water coming directly from the blood or from the sharply incrca.sed 
secretion of intestinal juice. This is the basis for the laxative action of large quantities 
of sugar. With a sugar concentration of up to 2 per cent its absorption proceeds 
parallel to that of water. 

The characteristic feature of sugar absorption is that glucose, normally 
contained in the blood, is absorbed very much faster than the other mono¬ 
saccharides. If we take the rate of glucose absorption as 100 the correspond- 



ing figures for the other sugars except galactose will be much lower: for 
example, 44 for fructose and 30 for xylose. 

Since the various mono- and disaccharides have approximately the same 
diffusion coefficient the different rates of their absorption could not be ex¬ 
plained for a long time. Lately many investigators have been explaining the 
selectivity of glucose absorption as compared with other monosaccharides 
by the fact that already in the process of absorption glucose changes to 
glycogen in the very cells of the intestinal mucosa. This maintains a con¬ 
stant difference in the concentration of the glucose in the blood and in the 
chyme which ensures rapid glucose absorption. 

Experiments with poisoning animals with iodo-acelic acid which blocks the process 
of phosphorjiation necessar>' to carbohydrate metabolism, speak in favour of this 
theory. It turns out that this acid inhibits the absorption of glucose. At the same lime 
it has been found that an extract from the intestinal mucf«a phosphorylatcs galactose 
and glucose, partly fructose, but does not affect manose, penttise or xylose. The addition 
of iodo-acetic acid fully stops phosphorylation of glucose by the extract from the in¬ 
testinal mucosa. It must, therefore, bo taken for granted that the delay in the absorp¬ 
tion of carbohydrates under the action of iodo-acetic acid depends on the cessation of 
phosphorjdation processes. When these processes stop glucose and the other cai bohy- 
drates, usually phosphorylated in the intestinal Avail, are absorbed as slowly as xylose 
and pentose which are not subject to this process. 

Absorption of sugar is under constant control of hormones. Removal of 
the cortical layer of the adrenals sharply reduces the absorption of glucose. 
Absorption of sugar is also affected by the vitamin B complex which stimu¬ 
lates glucose absorption. In B-avitaminosis the absorption of glucose 
decreases. 

Carbohydrates are absorbed almost exclusively into the blood, and an 
increased sugar content is always observed in the blood aftei' consumption 
of carbohydrate food. Changes in the glucose content of the lymph have 
been studied both in man with listulas of the lacteals (Munk and Ro.sen- 
stein) and dogs w^ith an artificial fistula of the thoracic duct. It has not been 
possible to find any noticeable increase in the amount of carbohydrates in 
the lymph after abundant carbohydrate consumption, though there are in¬ 
dications that a small amount of sugar passes into the lymphatic vessels 
w-hence it rapidly enters the blood. 


Absorption of Fats 

Fats are absorbed almost exclusively in the small intestine with the fat 
passing mainly into the lymph rather than into the blood. This is easily ob¬ 
served if the animal is killed 3 to 4 hours after consumption of fatty food; 
the lymphatic ducts of the mesentery then look like white threads because 
they are filled with the emulsion of absorbed fat. This is why the lymphatic 
ducts of the mesentery are called lacteals. 

Neutral fat as such is hardly absorbed at all. To be absorbed fat must be 
split up by the lipase of the pancreatic juice into glycerol and fatty 
acids. Glycerol is absorbed into the lymph, whereas the fatty acids in a 
free state arc insoluble in the intestinal content. Nor are the soaps—the 
alkaline salts of the fatty acids—^soluble in the intestinal chyme with its 
usual concentration of Pl-ions. Soaps dissolve in an acid medium only in 
the presence of bile and the latter must necessarily be present in the intes¬ 
tines for soaps and fatty acids and, consequently, fats to be absorbed. This 
is borne out by the following fact: if we tie up the bile duct and create an 
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anastomosis between the gallbladder and the lower portion of the small in¬ 
testine the fats will be absorbed (which can be judged by the filling of the 
lacteals with fat) only below the point where the bile is artificially drained 
(Dastre). However, bile alone without the action of the pancreatic juice is 
not enough to ensure the absorption of fat because the latter cannot be 
split up by lipase. Absorption of fat necessarily requires the action of 
both pancreatic juice and bile. Bile is necessary for the absorption of fat also 
because the lipase of the pancreatic juice is nearly inactive without it. 

The action of bile on the absorption of fat is based on the fact that the 
bile acids change the fatty acids to soluble compounds which can penetrate 
through the intestinal wall. 

Owing to the action of the various bile acids Iho falty acids can be absorbed both 
jn alkaline and acid media. The alkaline soaps of the fatly acids dissolve within the 
limits of pH — 11.0 to 8.0; a combination of desoxycholic, cholic and fatly acids dis¬ 
solves only in alkaline and neutial media with a pH — 7.1 to 7.9 and docs not dissolve? in 
an acid medium with a pll — 7.0, but complex compounds of tatty and the? twin bile 
acids di.ssolve in an acid medium with a pH — 5.9loH.l. Thus, fatly acids can be easily 
changed to soluble compounds at various levels of the pH medium in the intestines. 

To change one mole of fatty acid to soluble form requires, according to 
Verzar’s experiments, 3 moles of glycocholic acid (approximately 4 gr. per 
1 gr. of fat). It has been computed on this basis that it would require 240 gi*. 
of bile acids to dissolve 48 gr. of fatly acids (50 gr. fat). This corresponds 
to a secretion of about 12 liti*es of bile, while no more than 1.5 litres of bile 
i.s secreted in man per day. It has been shown, however, that one gr. of bile 
acids suffices to dissolve one gr. of fatty acids in the intestines, and not 
4 gr. as in iniro. This is explained by the fact that not all the fatty acids 
are dissolved by the bile acids at the same time. After part of the fatty 
acids, dissolved in the bile acids, passes into the epithelial cells the complex 
compounds of fatty and bile acids break up. The fatty acids are synthesized 
into neutral fat in the intestinal cells, while the bile acids are liberated and, 
apparently, absorbed on the surface of the epithelial cells dissolving new 
molecules of fatty acids, etc. 

At any rale, the fatty acids are liberated from the complex bile acid com¬ 
pounds in the intestinal mucosa and recombine with glycerol to form neu¬ 
tral fats. The addition of substances, which accelerate the synthesis of fats, 
increases the absorption of fatty acids. These substances include glycero¬ 
phosphates. During intensive absorption of fat the total amount of fat and 
phospholipids in the lymph increases. In addition, lecithin is found in the 
intestinal mucosa itself. It is, therefore, quite probable that the phospho¬ 
lipids form a phase in the synthesis of neutral fat in the cell and that the 
synthesis of neutral fat, like that of carbohydrates, also goes through a 
stage of phosphorylation. 

If this be so, iodo-acelic acid must inhibit the absorption of fats as w'e 
have described it with reference to glucose. Verzar's experiments have 
demonstrated that the lymphatic vessels of animals, who were subcuta¬ 
neously injected iodo-acetic acid before being fed with fat, were deprived 
of fat. It has been established by histological analysis that these poisons do 
not delay the passage of fatty acids into cells, but inhibit the phosphoryla¬ 
tion of neutral fat. 

The question of the mechanism of fat absorption is still not clear in many respects. 
It is very possible that there are other important processes which ensure the passage 
of fats through the intestinal wall. Many authors have ascribed certain importance in 
this respect to leucocytes found in abundance in the intercellular spaces of the epithc- 
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lial cells. It has been noted of late that the lecithin of the bile also sharply increases 
the absorption of fatty acids. 

The important feature of the absorption of fats consists in the fact that, 
unlike proteins and carbohydrates, they are not absorbed directly into the 
blood, but into the lymphatic space of the villi and thence along the lacteals 
are emptied into the blood through the thoracic duct. Besides, most of the 
fat is contained in the chyk* as such, rather than as a mixture of the prod¬ 
ucts of its disintegration. This fact, like the histological observation, which 
discovers droplets of fat in the epithelial cells of the intestines, warrants 
the conclusion that in the intestinal wall the principal mass of the absorbed 
fat is lesynthesized from glyce?rol and fatty acids. The passage of fat into 
the lymph is also proved by the presence of fat in the lymph collected from 
the thoracic! lymph duct wheic* the greater part of the intestinal lymph is 
emptied through lymphatic duerts. This increase in the content of fat in the 
lymph of the thoracic lymph duct was observed in a man who had a fistula 
of the duct and in dogs in whom the opening of the duct was sewn into 
the skin. 

It is possible, however, that a certain amount of fat passc's diiectly into 
the blood. 

There are no delinite data on tiie upper limits of fat absorption. We may 
assume that the healthy human intestines can absorb 100 to 150 gr. of fat 
per day with a 95 to 98 per cent coefficient of utilization. Insufficient liber¬ 
ation of bile into the intestines oi* the absence of pancreatic juice sharply 
derange the absorption of fats, which the foregoing makes clear. In this 
case large quantities of unab.sorbed fat are found in the excrements. 

Absorption of Proteins 

Despite the fact that proteins are intensively digested in the stomach the 
products of their conversion are not absorbed from the stomach because the 
protein derivatives formed in the stomach by the action of pepsin are still 
too complex. For practical purposes we should therefore take into consider¬ 
ation only the proces.ses of absorption that occur in the intestines. 

The amino acids absorbed from the intestines pass directly into the blood, 
as was recently proved by an analysis of the blood from the portal vein. 
However, the increase in the nonprotein nitrogen of the blood is not very 
large (5 to 15 mg. per cent) since the amino acids entering the blood from 
the intestines are very rapidly bound by the cells of the body, mainly by 
the cells of the liver. Small amounts of amino acids constantly pa.ss from 
the liver into the blood. London also assumed there was some synthesis of 
proteins in the intestinal walls. 

Animal proteins are, as a rule, absorbed somewhat better than vegetable 
proteins (of the latter the poorly converted proteins of cellulose are not 
absorbed). The products of animal-protein conversion (meat, milk, eggs) 
can be absorbed more than 90 per cent. 


Absorption of Water and Salts 

The absorption of water begins in the stomach, but since it passes very 
rapidly into the intestines it is mainly absorbed in the latter. 

Enormous quantities of water can be absorbed from the intestines (in man 
15 to 20 litres per day). Processes of osmosis, apparently, form the principal 



mechanism of water absorption since t he osmotic pressure of the blood is usu¬ 
ally higher than that of the chyme. When a considerable quantity of poorly 
absorbed salts, for example, Na 2 S 04 or MgSO., is administered, the osmotic 
pressure in the intestines sharply rises and the water passes into them from 
the blood. This partly determines the laxative (effect of these salts. We must 
not forget, however, that the water content in the intt'slines may increase 
not only because of diffusion from the blood through the.' intestinal wall, 
but also owing to an intensified secretion of intestinal juice. 

Most of the substances absorbc'd from the intestines pass into the blood 
and lymph in the form of aqueous solutions. If the dissolvt*d substance is 
absorbed rapidly, the solution becomes hypotonic and the water also 
1 ‘apidly leaves the intestine. If the dissolved substances are absorbt^d slowly 
the water is retained in the intestine* by the salts and maintains an osmotic 
equilibrium betweem the blood and the intestinal content. PV)r t'xample, 
from an isotonic solution of xylose (4.5 p(*rcent) the water is not absorbed 
for an hour though more than half the sugar disappears during this time. 
Large amounts of water rapidly tmter the int(*stinal lumen and the volume 
of the intestinal cont(‘nt increases. This shows that urater cannot be absorbed 
even from isotonic solutions if the di.ssolved substances (in this ca.se xy¬ 
lose) pass into the blood slowei* than the salts pass from the blood into the 
intestine. Consequently, water is absorbed the fastest from the hypotonic 
.solutions of substances which rapidly diffuse through the intestinal wall. 

The salt.s uf alkaline metals arc absoibed into the blood 1hrouj;li the cells of the 
intestinal epithelium and not through the inlercellulai .spaee.s. The- lnjj;her the rate of 
diffusion the fastei* is the ftiven ion absorbc'd. The salts of lialoid acids are absorbed 
better than sulphate.s or carbonates. 

Under certain conditions salts, (^specially sodium chloride, can pass from 
the blood into the intestine, sometimes in very large quantities, thus equal¬ 
izing the osmotic pressure bedween the blood and the intestinal content. 
The intensity of absorption (jf a sodium chloride solution rises with *.hc? in¬ 
crease in concentration up to I p(*r cent. Absorption ceas(‘s if the concentra¬ 
tion of the sodium chloride solution increases to 1.5 per cent. In this and in 
higher concentrations the sodium chloride solution acts as a stimulus to 
intestinal juice secretion. 

The? salts of calcium are absorbed only in relatively small quantities so 
that this is not attended by any sharp increase in the content of calcium in 
the blood. It has been demonstrated in recent yc*ars that the salts of cal¬ 
cium are absorbed best when considerable amounts of fat are consumed 
with food; a soluble salt of calcium and fatty acid is, apparently, formed 
in this case. The facts obtained in experiments using isotopes have shown 
that iron is absoi bed in considerable amounts only if the organism needs it. 


Absorption in the Large Intestine 

It may be assumed at the present time that there are, apparently, no 
profound qualitative differences in absorption between the large and small 
intestines. Under normal conditions no food substances are absorbed from 
the large intestine not because it is impossible, but because the chyme 
contains no absorbable substances by the time it reaches the large intestine. 
At the same time it has long been known that very considerable amounts 
of water can be absorbed from the large intestine—the liquid content of 
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the upper division of the large intestine condenses on the way to the 
rectum. Under normal conditions the peristaltic and antiperistaltic move¬ 
ments of the large intestine maintain a high hydrostatic pressure for a 
long time, which aids in the passage of the water into the blood. A number 
of substances diffuse in large amounts from the blood into the small intes¬ 
tine; upon entering the large intestine these substances are reabsorbed 
and are thus returned to the organism. 

Upon reaching the large intestine, glucose, fat and fatty acids are 
absorbed there, though slower than in the small intestine. Hence, it is 
clear that nutritive enemas are of real importance to feeding. In this case 
a certain role can be played by the enzymes which pass into the large 
intestine from the small intestine or which are formed by microorganisms; 
for example, they can split up dextrin, peptones and other substances. 



PART VII 

METABOLISM AND VITAMINS 


CHAPTER 31 

METABOLISM 

General Ideas of Metabolism 

Life is inseparably connected with assimilation of various organic and 
inorganic substances from the environment and excretion of the? waste or 
superfluous matter, in particular the break-down products of the sub¬ 
stances consumed, into ihe environment. Thus, the body constantly 
exchanges substances with its external environment. The exchange of sub¬ 
stances (metabolism) is an inalienable sign of life. The energy required 
for maintaining the temperature of the animal’s body on a certain level, 
for muscular work, foi* synthesizing various compounds and overcom¬ 
ing the osmotic forces during the secretory and excretory processes, for 
various electrical phenomena, etc., is produced by the transformation and 
oxidation of complex organic compounds which form part of the tissues. 
This aspect of metabolism is designated as caiabolisvi or dissimilation. 
At the same time all tissues of the organism are constantly renewed, 
restored and rebuilt. This part of metabolism is known as anabolism or 
assimilation. In metabolism assimilation and dissimilation are indis¬ 
solubly connected. During the process of assimilation, when organic 
substances are synthesized, there are simultaneous other reactions which 
lead to disintegration and oxidation—to CO 2 and water—of other organic 
substances. The synthesis of complex organic compounds in the body 
is preceded by the formation of low molecular products. Thus, for 
example, the synthesis of protein bodies, which is effected at the expense 
of other proteins, is preceded by hydrolysis of the latter to amino 
acids. 

Contrariwise, in the process of disintegration many substances go through 
synthesis which produces substances more complex than the initial 
substance. Thus, in order to break up, glucose must necessarily be phos- 
phorylated and form hexosephosphates. The oxidative disintegration of 
acetic acid is effected through its combination with oxalo-acetic acid and 
the formation of citric acid, a hexacarbon compound. 

A detailed consideration of the physicochemical basis of the metabolic pro¬ 
cesses and a description of the transformations of the various substances in 
the organism are the subject matter of a course in biochemistry. Below we 
give only essential information on the fate of nutritive substances in the 
organism and on the physiological significance of the different processes of 
metabolism. 
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Carbohydrate Metabolism 


Carbohydraie requirements. Of the substances compensating man for his 
energy output in an ordinary diet carbohydi ates are of the greatest impor¬ 
tance. In moderate muscular work man requires about 500 gr. of carbo¬ 
hydrates per day. The nutritive carbohydrates are staich, cane sugar, 
lactose, maltose, glucose, fructose and glycogen. In the digestive tract the 
polysaccharides (starch and glycogen) and the disaccharides (saccharose, 
lactose and maltose) are converted to monosaccharides and the latter are 
absorbed into the blood from the small intestine. 

Glycogen of the liver. The monosaccharides, which enter the blood from 
the intestines, pass through the system into the liver where they are trans¬ 
formed into glycogen—a polysaccharide composed of a large number of 
glucose particles. As Claude Bernard demonstrated for the first time (1852) 
that the liver played the part of a carbohydrate depot forming glycogen from 
the absorbed glucose and storing it. As the body uses up the carbohydrates the 
glycogen of the liver changes to sugar, enters the blood and is carried by 
it throughout the system. 

In addition to monosaccharides many other substances brought by the 
blood—lactic acid, glycerol and various amino acids—can also be utilized 
by the liver for synthesizing glycogen. This has been established in experi¬ 
ments both on the isolated liver and on the body as a w’holc. Experiments 
on dogs poisoned by phloridzin proved very useful in solving this problem. 
These dogs lose a large amount of sugar with the urine (phloridzin 
glycosuria) and mobilize all resources by means of which sugar and glyco¬ 
gen can be formed in order to maintain the necessary concentration of 
sugai- in the blood. By feeding the dogs protein food or amino acids and 
analysing later* the relation between the sugar and nitr ogen excreted with 
the urine it is possible to ascer’tain what part of the? total quantity of car¬ 
bon atoms of the protein or* the amino-acids makes up the sugar. It has 
been found that an aver age of appr'oximately 56 gr*. of sugar can be formed 
from 100 gr. of pr*otein. 

When large amounts of car bohydrates are consumed with the food the 
glycogen content in the liver may exceed 10 per cent of its weight. Under 
normal dietary conditions the amount of glycogen in the liver of man con¬ 
stitutes about 150gr. Though, in addition to the liver, glycogen is also 
stored in the muscles, the nerve cells and other* tissues, only the liver 
glycogen r eser ve is used for the needs of the body as a whole. 

The vitally impor*tant role of the production and accumulation of glyco¬ 
gen reserves in the liver is well demonstrated in experiments in which 
the liver is removed. In these experiments the animal dies very quickly— 
in 2 to 3 hours. Introduction of glucose into the blood of such an animal 
sharply improves its condition for some time. When the injected glucose is 
utilized by the organism and the sugar content in the blood drops again 
the condition of the animal becomes worse again. By repeated injections 
of glucose it is possible to keep the hepatectomized animal alive for 12 to 
16 hours, after which it dies of other pernicious results produced by the 
removal of the liver (p. 319). 

Sugar content of the blood. On an empty stomach the blood of man con¬ 
tains 70 to 100 mg. per cent (0.07 to 0.1 per cent) sugar. When large 
amounts of carbohydrates are consumed with the food the content of sugar 
in the blood increases because the liver has no time to transform all of 
ihe absorbed sugar into glycogen. The increase in the content of glucose 
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in the blood (hyperglycaemia) is the more pronounced the faster the suf^ar 
is absorbed from the intestines. In sharply pronounced alimentary hyper- 
glycacmia (150 to 180 mg. per cent sugar in the blood) sugar begins to be 
excreted with the urine {glycosuria). The maximal amount of sugar con¬ 
sumed without signs of glycosuria may serve as the measure of the func¬ 
tional capacity of the livei- as regards glycogen production. The maximal 
amounts of sugar which do not cause glycosuria in healthy people when 
taken at one time are 150 to 180 gr. of glucose, 150 to 200 gr. of cane 
sugar, 120 to 150 gr. of fructose, and 40 gr. of galactose. 

In diabetes mellitus, a disease caused by a derangement in carbohydrate 
metabolism, the concentration of sugar in the blood may reach very high 
figures (up to 500 mg. per cc*nt) and the amount of sugar lost with the' urine 
runs into scores and even hundreds of grams. 

Under certain conditions (long and hard muscular work, injection of 
insulin) the concentration of sugar in the blood drops; this condition is 
known as hypoglycaernia. 

Inlermcdiatc carbohydrate metabolism. Carried throughout the organism 
by the blood glucose enters the difTi^rent organs, muscles, the brain and the 
glands. In these organs the glucose is either directly utilized (for example, 
in the brain), first changed into glycogen (in muscles and most other organs) 
or transformed into other sugars (for example, into lactose during the pro¬ 
duction of milk in the mammary glands). 

The muscles contain 0.4 to 1 per cent glycogen. The hydrolysis of glyco¬ 
gen and the oxidation of the intermediate metabolites are the principal 
chemical process which provide the energy for muscular work. Phosphoric 
compounds (inorganic phosphates, adenyl system, codehydrase) must neces¬ 
sarily take part in this process. They are also involved in the production 
of phosphoric esters—hexose and ti*ioso. Under anaerobic conditions the 
reactions stop at the lactic acid stage. As a result of the transformations of 
glycogen into lactic acid (glycogenolysis) the adenyl system is enriched 
by phosphate gi’oups and adenosine triphosphoric acid is formed. The latter 
contains two phosphate radicals whose liberation releases a large amount 
of energy (about 10 lai'ge calories per gram-molecule of the liberated phos¬ 
phoric acid). It is apparently this energy that is used for muscular contrac¬ 
tion, while glycogenolysis serves only to restore the adenosine triphos¬ 
phoric acid. 

Lactic acid does not accumulate in the pre.sence of oxygen, and the inter¬ 
mediate products of carbohydrate metabolism are oxidized to carbon 
dioxide and water. The oxidative processes also involve phosphoric com¬ 
pounds and phosphate groups which form part of adenosine triphosphoric 
acid. Much more enei'gy is liberated during the oxidation of glycogen than 
during its anaerobic transformation into lactic acid. 

Cerebral tissue uses glucose as the basic carbohydrate substance. The 
normal function of the central nervous system is possible only when it 
receives sufficient gluco.se from the blood. A sharp drop in sugar concentra¬ 
tion in the blood causes convulsions and death {hypoglycaemic shock). 

Regulation of carbohydrate metabolism. Depending on the conditions of 
the organism’s existence and on the influences of the environment the 
carbohydrate metabolism of the organism as a whole or in its individual 
organs may vary considerably. For example, in musculai* work \hc con¬ 
sumption of carbohydrates sharply increases. 

During muscular contractions the rate of glycogenolysis and of lactic 
acid production in the muscles is hundreds of times as high as at rest. If 
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the amount of oxygen brought by the b^ood to the working muscles is not 
enough to oxidize the lactic acid the latter accumulates in the muscles and 
passes into the blood. Lactic acid also accumulates when the tissues are 
not supplied with sufficient oxygen (in a rarefied atmosphere, disorders 
of respiratory and circulatory functions, etc.). When the tissues get enough 
oxygen the processes of glycogenolysis and glycolysis are, on the contrary, 
inhibited (Pasteur effect) while the lactic acid, which has formed, is partly 
oxidized and partly reconverted into glycogen. 

Carbohydrate metabolism is regulated by the nervous system involving 
certain endocrine glands which are themselves under the control of the 
nervous system. The importance of the nervous system in the regulation 
of the sugar concentration in the blood was already demonstrated by 
Claude Bernard. 

A puncture in the floor of the IV ventricle of the rabit’s medulla 
oblongata causes mobilization of the liver glycogen and sharply increases 
the content of sugar in the blood, with sugar appearing in the urine (ner¬ 
vous or puncture glycosuria). 

Stimulation of the floor of the IV ventricle influences the hepatic cells 
through the sympathetic nerves and, what is in this case more important., 
via the neurohumoral channel. Stimulation of the nervous centres through 
the sympathetic nerves causes an increased production of adrenalin by the 
medulla of the adrenals. Adrenalin enters the blood and, brought to the 
liver, aids in the conversion of glycogen to sugar and, consequently, pro¬ 
duces hypcrglycaomia. 

Insulin, the hormone formed in the pancreas by the islands of Langer- 
hans, produces an oppo.site effect on the concentration of blood sugar. Insulin 
aids in the conversion of sugar to glycogen and in the utilization of sugar 
with the formation of the intermediate products of its metabolism. Intro¬ 
duction of insulin causes the concentration of sugar in the blood to drop. 

The third hormone involved in carbohydrate metabolism is one of the 
substances formed in the anterior lobe of the hypophysis (the hormone of 
growth). This hormone depresses the phosphorylation reaction of glucose, 
the very first reaction in sugar conversion. The hormones produced by the 
cortical part of the adrenals also, undoubtedly, influence carbohydrate 
metabolism, though this influence is not sufficiently clear. 

The functions of all those endocrine glands are under the control of 
the nervous system which, in the final analysis, regulates the entire carbo¬ 
hydrate metabolism. 

The cerebral cortex plays the most important part in the nervous regula¬ 
tion of carbohydrate metabolism in higher animals. The ingestion of a 
sugar solution increases metabolism in man and animals by the direct 
action of the sugar on the tissues (specific-dynamic action of carbo¬ 
hydrates). If, however, the sugar intake is repeatedly combined with a 
sound stimulus the action of the sound stimulus alone will cause nearly 
the same increase in metabolism and in the sugar concentration in the 
blood as does the ingestion of sugar. Thus, any stimulus, any influence of 
the external environment, combined with the agents which directly pro¬ 
duce changes in carbohydrate metabolism may become the stimulator or 
inhibitor of particular metabolic processes through the cerebral cortex. 

The influence of the cerebral cortex is also manifested in the fact that 
under emotional stress (fright, anxiety, anger) the concentration of sugar 
in the blood sharply increases. It Ls also possible to cause alterations in 
the concentration of sugar in the blood by suggestion in hypnosis. 
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Carbohydrate metabolism cannot be considered apart from the metab¬ 
olism of proteins and fats. The metabolic processes in the organism in¬ 
volve an interrelation and interweaving of various forms of metabolism. 
It has already been said that proteins and even fats may become the 
sources for the formation of glycogen. Contrariwise, fats may be exten¬ 
sively formed from carbohydrates, which is actually the case when animals 
are fattened. Certain amino acids can also be formed from carbohydrates 
by reamination (transfer of amino-groups from some substances to 
others). 

The relationship between the intermediate metabolism of carbohydrates 
and fats is clearly manifested in diabetes mellitus, a disease in which the 
utilization of carbohydrates is deranged, the concentration of sugar in the 
blood is increased and the sugar begins to pass into the urine. In this case 
inadequate utilization of carbohydrates and the derangement in their 
intermediate metabolism leads to an impairment of the metabolism of fats, 
which consists in an accumulation of harmful products of fat metab¬ 
olism—ketone bodies (acetone, acetoacetic acid and beta-oxybutyric acid). 
Jn the organism carbohydrates produce an antiketogenic effect by reducing 
the formation of ketone? bodies. 


Metabolism of Fats and Lipoids 

Physiological significance of fats and lipoids. Fats and lipoids (fatty 
substances) are indispensable constituents of cellular bodies in which they 
are found either* as parts of the protoplasm or as constituents of the cel¬ 
lular* structures. Some tissues, for example neiwous tissues and the adrenals, 
are particularly rich in lipoids. The properties of the cell membranes 
show that they also contain lipoids. Resei‘vc fat consisting mainly of tri¬ 
glycerides of fatty acids may accumulate in considerable quantities in 
loose connective tissue—in subcutaneous cellular* tissue, in the epiploon 
and in the cellular tissue surrounding the internal organs. The total amount 
of fat in the organism constitutes 10 to 20 per cent and in cases of obesity 
even much more. 

Fats play the part of reserve nutr’itive material. In addition, the fatly 
ct?llular tissue serves as a bed for a number of internal oi'gans and aids 
in holding them in place. Subcutaneous fatty cellular tissue plays a pro¬ 
tective role and serves as a thermal insulation material. Certain unsaturated 
fatty acids (linolic acid, arachidonic acid) are not synthesized by the higher 
animals, but are indispensable to the nutrition of man and animals. 

Lipoids may be divided into two basic groups. The first group consists of 
phospholipids or phosphatides which in addition to particles of polyatomic 
alcohol and fatty acids also contain in their molecules phosphoric acid and 
a nitrogenous base (for example, choline in lecithin or sphingomyelin, and 
ethylamine in cephalin). The phospholipids are a plastic material forming 
part of all tissues. Their content is particularly high in brain tissue. 

Sterols, the other group of lipoids, have an entirely different structure 
from that of the fats. Cholesterol, the chief representative of this group, 
has a cyclical structure consisting of throe six-member and one five-mem¬ 
ber rings, a long side chain, one double bond in chain B and a hydroxyl 
group in ring A. The last group lends cholesterol the properties of a mono- 
atomic secondary alcohol. As an alcohol cholesterol in combination with 
fatty acids (palmitic acid, etc.) yields esters. In the cells and tissue fluids 



cholesterol is found in a free slate and in the form of esters. The content 
of cholesterol is particularly high in the brain. 

Metabolism of fats. Under normal working conditions man requires 
50 to 60 gr. of fat per day. 

The fats entering the digestive tract arc hydrolyzed and absorbed. If a 
large amount of fats is consumed with the food their concentration in the 
blood plasma may increase from a few tenths of one per cent (0.3 to 0.4) to 
one per cent and more (lipaemia). During the synthesis of fat in the intes¬ 
tinal wall after absorption and when fat is deposited as a reserve nutritive 
material it is rebuilt. Alien fat is changed to fat with a composition 
characteristic of the given animal. 

In their physical properties, particularly in the melting point, the fats 
of various animals considerably differ from each other. But even in the 
same animal the fats taken from different parts of the body differ in their 
physicochemical properties; they have different melting points, refraction 
indices, content of unsaturated fatty acids, etc. The composition of an 
animal's fat is influenced by factors of the external environment. If a 
starved animal be fed a large amount of fats which sharply differ in com¬ 
position from its own fat the body of the animal will show tracers of fats in 
composition approximating the food fat. The composition of fats is also 
influenced by the temperature conditions under which the animals are kept. 

Other nutritive substances, besides food fats, serve as sources of fat in 
the body. Fats can be synthesized from carbohydrates and from proteins. 
The initial substances for this are the intermediate products of metabolism 
common to carbohydrates, proteins and fats—pyruvic acid, acetic acid and 
some other substances. 

Intermediate metaboli.sm of fats. In the course of the intermediate 
metabolism of fats glycerol is easily converted into glycogen or its inter¬ 
mediate metabolites. The fatly acids are oxidized. The first products of 
oxidation are the beta-oxyacids, then come the beta-koto-acids; the beta- 
keto-acids are split up, the remnant of acetic acid is removed and the 
carbon chain of the initial fatty acid is shortened by two carbon atoms. 

The acetic acid thus formed is furthei- drawn into a cycle of chemical 
conversions (the citric acid cycle) accompanied by its oxidation to carbon 
dioxide and water. 

As in the oxidation of carbohydrates the oxidation conversions of the 
fatty acids draw inorganic phosphorus into the composition of adenosine 
triphosphoric acid which is a universal power-producing substance. It has 
been shown that muscles can work not only by consuming glycogen, but 
also by oxidizing fatly acids. 

The intracellular metaboli.sm of fats is closely connected with the inter¬ 
mediate metabolism of carbohydrates (in particular, in the citric acid 
cycle) and is impaired in disorders of the latter. If the acetic acid is not 
drawn into the citric acid cycle in sufficient quantities it is transformed 
into acetone or ketone bodies (acetoacetic acid, acetone, beta-oxybutyric 
acid). It is the formation of these bodies that is, probably, responsible 
for the serious poisoning in grave diabetes and death, when the accumula¬ 
tion of ketone bodies in the blood increases to an enormous extent. Part of 
them are voided with the urine (acetonuria). Ketone bodies accumulate 
when the reserve of carbohydrates in the organism is limited (in starva¬ 
tion, consumption of foods rich in fats, after long hard work). 

The ability of carbohydrates to prevent the accumulation of ketone 
bodies is called antiketogenic action. 
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The metabolisnn of fats like that of carbohydrates is influenced by the 
nervous system. This is confirmed by a number of data. For example, by 
injuring the hypothalamus it is possible experimentally to make the 
animal grow fat. Of the endocrine glands the metabolism of fat is regulated 
by the hypophysis, the sexual glands, the thyroid, the pancreas and the 
adrenals whose functions are also regulated by the central nervous system. 
The anterior lobe of the hypophysis produces a hormone which fosters the 
accumulation of ketone bodies in the organism. In disorders of the internal 
secretion of the sexual glands obesity, which acquires pathological forms, 
is sometimes observed. Insufficient formation of the so-called lipocaic sub¬ 
stance in the pancreas results in a fatty infiltration of the liver. 

Metabolism of lipoids. Studies with the use of artificial radioactive 
pho.sphorus have shown that the liver is the place where phospholipids are 
newly formed and where their intensive metabolism takes place. The 
synthesis of such a phospholipid as lecithin requires a sufficient amount 
of choline which forms part of it. Though choline can be synthesized in the 
body at the expense of oxyethylamine and methionine (amino acid) the 
limited amount of the latter in proteins makes it necessary to introduce 
choline directly into the food. Insufficient choline? in the food results in 
a fatty infiltration of the liver. Choline is, therefore, sometimes considered 
a vitamin. 

The phospholipids, which form part of the brain tissue, are rebuilt and 
renewed, though much slower than those of the liver (G. Vladimirov 
et al.). The white mattt?r of the brain contains considerable quantities of 
cerebrosides which closely resemble sphingomyelin (phospholipid). The 
C(?rebrosides contain galactose but no phosphoric acid or choline. 

Of sterol only those of animal origin—cholesterol and dehydrocholester¬ 
ol—are absorbed. Cholesterol is easily synthesized in the animal organism 
and is excreted with the bile and through the mucosa of the large intestine. 
In the large intestine chok^sterol is reduced to coprosterol by the action of 
bacteria and in this form becomes part of the faeces. Among the steroids, 
substances chemically close to cholesterol, thtne art? many very active 
substances (cortical hormones, sexual hormones, provitamins D, bile acids). 
Certain vegetable heart poisons (strophanthin and digitonin), the poison 
of the toad (bufotoxin) and, finally, substances which cause the formation 
of malignant tumours (so-called cancerogenic substances) contain steroid 
groups or are close to steroids in their chemical structure. 

The carotenoids also belong to fat-like substances. Some of them 
(carotene, xanthophyll, etc.) serve as the sources for the formation of vita¬ 
min A. In addition to vitamin A, vitamin E and vitamin K are also fat- 
soluble vitamins. Like fats they can be absorbed only in the presence of 
bile in the intestines. 


Metabolism of Proteins 

Biological significance and specificity of proteins. Proteins are the essen¬ 
tial substance of which the protoplasm of the cells and the intercellular* 
substances are built. All the enzymes without which the metabolic pr*o- 
cesses cannot take place are protein bodies. The phenomena of muscular 
contraction are connected with proteins—myosin and actin. The carriers 
of oxygen in the blood are pigments of a protein nature—haemoglobin in 
higher animals, and chlorocruorin and haemocyanin in lower animals. 
The blood owes its ability to coagulate to the plasma protein—fibrinogen. 
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The immunity properties of the organNrn are connected with certain sub¬ 
stances of the plasma, the so-called antibodies. One of the protein sub¬ 
stances of the retina—visual purple or rhodopsin—increases the sensitivity 
of; the retina to light. The nuclear and cytoplasmic nucleoproleids play 
an essential part in the processes of growth and reproduction. The phenom¬ 
ena of excitation and its propagation are connected with protein bodies. 
The hormones, which take part in regulating physiological functions, con¬ 
tain a number of protein substances. 

Proteins have a very complex structure. Converted by acids, alkalis 
and proteolytic enzymes protein splits to amino acids of which there are 
more than 25. In addition to amino acids different proteins contain many 
other constituents (phosphoric acid, carbohydrate groups, lipoid groups 
and special groups). 

Proteins arc highly specific. Each organism and each tissue have proteins 
which differ from those that form part of other organisms and other ti.s- 
sues. The high specificity of proteins can be ascertained by the following 
biological lest. If a vegetable protein or a protein from a different animal 
is injected into the blood of an animal the organism responds by a general 
reaction consisting in a change of function of a number of organs and 
a rise in temperature. At the same time special protective enzymes, capable 
of converting the alien protein introduced, are formed in the organism. 

Parenteral (i.e.. other than the gastrointestinal tract) introduction of an 
alien protein after the lapse of a certain time renders the animal extra¬ 
ordinarily sensitive to the repeated introduction of this protein. Thus, if 
the guinea-pig is administered a small amount (1 mg. or even less) of an 
alien protein (serum proteins of other animals, egg proteins, etc.) parenter- 
ally the repeated injection of a few milligrams of the same protein 10 to 
12 days later (incubation period) causes a stormy reaction in the guinea- 
pig. The reaction manifests itself in convulsions, vomiting, intestinal 
haemorrhages, drop in blood pressure, respiratory disorders and paralysis. 
The animal may die as a result of these disorders. This increased sensitivity 
to alien protein has been named anaphylaxis (C. Richet, 1902), while the 
aforesaid reaction of the oiganism is referred to as an anaphylactic shock. 
A much greater dose of an alien protein administered the first time or 
before the end of the incubation period does nol cause an anaphylactic 
shock. The increase in sensitivity of an organism to any particular influence 
is called sensibilization. The sensibilization of the organism caused by a 
parenteral administration of an alien protein is retained for many months 
and even years. It can be eliminated by repeated injections of the same 
protein before the end of the incubation period. 

The anaphylactic phenomenon is also observed in man in the form of the 
so-called “serum disease'’ after repeated introduction of therapeutic serums. 

The high specificity of proteins is understandable if we consider that 
various combinations of amino acids make possible the formation of an 
endless number of proteins with different combinations of amino acids. 
The hydrolysis of proteins in the intestines not only ensures the pos¬ 
sibility of their absorption but also provides the organism with materials 
for the synthesis of its own specific proteins. 

The main significance of proteins is that they furnish the material from 
which the cells and intercellular substance are built and the substances, 
which take part in the regulation of physiological functions, are syn¬ 
thesized. However, proteins are in some measure used along with carbo¬ 
hydrates and fats to cover the energy output. 
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Intermediate metabolism of proteins. In the alimentary canal proteins are 
converted by proteolytic enzymes (pepsin, trypsin, chemotrypsin, poly¬ 
peptidases and dipeptidases) into amino acids. Passing into the blood from 
the intestines the amino acids are carried throughout the body, and pro¬ 
teins are synthesized from them in the tissues. 

The studies with the heavy isotope of nitrogen (N^*’) have shown that 
protein bodies are constantly rebuilt in the organism with amino acids 
leaving and re-entering their composition. The proteins of the body are 
in a state of continuous exchange with the amino acids which are in the 
composition of the nonprotein fraction. Some amino acids are also con¬ 
verted into others in the body. These conversions include reaminalion. 
which consists in the transfer of amino-groups from amino acids to keto- 
acids (A. Braunshtein and M. Kritsman). In the oxidative disintegration of 
amino acids deamination occurs first. Ammonia, which is split off as one 
of the end products of protein metabolism, is further converted largely 
into urea in higher animals. In man the nitrogen in urea constitutes an 
average of 85 per cent of the* total nitrogen of the urine. 

The principal end product of protein metabolism in birds and reptiles is not urea, but 
uric acid. Even the urt.'a introduced intf.) the organism of birds is converted into uric 
acid. This peculiarity in nitrogen metabolism is connected with the fact that the em¬ 
bryonic period in the life c»f birds takes place in an enclosed space, within the egg. Uric 
acid has very low solubility and does not easily penetrate through animal membranes. 
The accumulation of such a product of nitrogen metabolism as uric acid in the cavity 
• if the allantois and embryos does not, therefore, harm the embryos. 

In mammals uric acid is formc'd only from purino bodies which are part 
of nuclcoproteides and nucleotides; the latter are coenzymes of certain 
fermentative systems. 

Tn dogs uric acid is further converted, and allantoin is the end product of th? metab 
ulism of purine bodies. 

The important end products of nitrogen metabolism also include creatin.’nc and 
hippuric acid. Creatinine is an anhydride of creatine. Creatine is found in the mus- 
cJ(?s and in brain tissue in a free state and in combination with phosphoric acid (phos- 
phocrcatinc). 

Creatinine is formed from phosphocreatinine by liberation of phosphoric 
acid. The amount of creatinine voided with the urine is relatively constant 
(1.5 gr. per day) and hardly depends on the quantity of proteins taken in 
with the food. Only when meat food rich in creatine is consumed docs the 
amount of creatinine in the urine increase. 

Hippuric acid is synthesized from benzoic acid and glycocoll (in dogs 
mainly in the kidneys, in most of the animals and in man—in the liver and, 
to a lesser extent, in the kidneys). 

This synthesis is, apparently, aimed at rendering the benzoic acid harmless. Parti¬ 
cularly largo quantities of hippuric acid are formed in herbivorous animals owning to 
the fact that vegetable food contains substances which in the animal organism are 
converted into benzoic acid. An increa.se in hippuric acid is observed in the urine of 
man W’hcn the latter changes to a vegetable diet. 

Amines (for example, histamine) are products of protein conversion and 
are sometimes of great physiological importance. 

Role of liver and kidneys in protein metabolism. When the blood Hows 
through the liver amino acids are partly retained and a “reserve” protein, 
which can be easily utilized by the body during limited protein consump¬ 
tion, is synthesized from them in the liver. A small reserve of protein can, 
apparently, also be stored in the muscles (A. Danilevsky). 
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Proteins are probably also formed in the liver. Thus, after a loss of 
blood the normal concentration of albumins and globulins in the blood 
plasma is rapidly restored. But if the function of the liver is impaired by 
phosphoric poisoning the restoration of the normal protein composition of 
the blood is greatly impeded. The formation of albumins in the liver has 
been demonstrated in experiments with its finely ground tissue. The liver 
also plays the leading part in intermediate protein metabolism. Processes 
of deaminization and the synthesis of urea take place in the liver on a 
large scale. A number of toxic products of intestinal putrefaction of pro¬ 
teins (phenols, indol) are also rendered harmless in the liver. Removal of 
the liver causes the animal to die some time later even if glucose is re¬ 
peatedly introduced. This is, apparently, due to poisoning with the products 
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of the intermediate protein metabolism, in particular, accumulation of 
ammonia. An important part in the study of the functions of the liver was 
played by the method of vein-to-vein anastomosis (Eck-Pavlov fistula). 

The Eck-Pavlov fistula is formed by anastomosing the portal vein and 
the inferior vena cava (Fig. 134) with a portion of the portal vein near the 
liver tied off. As a result of this operation the blood flowing away from 
the intestines and passing into the portal vein cannot enter the liver, but 
by-passes it and empties into the inferior vena cava. This operation pre¬ 
serves the vital capacity of the liver since the latter is supplied with blood 
through the hepatic artery. But this makes it impossible for the liver to 
retain the toxic substances absorbed by the intestines. This difficult opera¬ 
tion was performed by N. Eck for the first time in I. Tarakhanov’s labor¬ 
atory. However, Eck was unable to keep the dogs with such fistulas alive. 
In 1892 I. Pavlov operated on about 60 dogs, close to a third of which 
remained alive and was studied. M. Nentsky and his associates did the 
biochemical part of the studies. It turned out that the dogs with the Eck- 
Pavlov fistulas could live for a considerable time if their food contained 
little protein. With protein feeding, especially if the dogs are given a 
large amount of meat, they are poisoned by the toxic products of protein 
conversion. The animal becomes excited, the coordination of movements 
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is affected, it is seized by convulsions and dies. An increased ammonia 
concentration in the blood is obsei’ved. 

The kidneys play an important part in the metabolism of proteins. In 
the kidneys ammonia is liberated from the amino acids and is used for 
neutralizing the acids. The latter are voided with the urine in the form of 
ammonium salts. 

It is through the kidneys that the body rids itself of the nitrogenous 
(‘nd products of protein metaboli.sm (urea, creatinine, uric acid, hippuric 
acid and ammonia). When the functions of the kidneys are impaired as a 
result of disease all these products are retained in the tissues and in the 
blood; this loads to an accumulation of nonprotein (so-called residual) 
nitrogen in the blood (uraemia). An increased accumulation of nitrogenous 
products of metabolism in the blood leads to death. 

Metabolism of complex proteins. The nucleoproteids take part in growth 
and reproduction. In tissues, which no longer increase their- mass, the role 
of nucleoproteids is. apparently, confined 1o participation in reproduction 
of the pr-otein substances of the tissues. The metabolism of cytoplasmic 
nucleoproteids (ribonucleoproteids) proceeds moio vigorously than that 
of the nuclear nucleoproteids (de.soxyribonucleoproteids). Thus, the r-atc' 
{)f renewal of phosphorus in the ribonucleic acid of the liver is 30 times 
as high, and in the ribonucleic acid of the brain 10 times as high as in 
ilu‘ desoxyribonucleic acid of the .same tissues. The metabolism of nucleo- 
pjoteids in the human organism is detor*mined by the excretion of purine 
lx)dies. particularly ur ic acid, 0.7 gi*.of which is excr eted pc'i* day under noi*mal 
dietary conditions. More of it for-nrs in the organism on a meat diet. In 
metabolic disor'ders manifesting themselves, for example in gout, the ur-ic 
acid, which dissolves with difficulty, is stored in the tissues, particularly 
ar-ound the joints. 

Haemoglobin constantly breaks up and is resynthesized in the body. 
Glycocoll and acetic acid at'c used in the synthesis of the haemin group. 
A sufficient intake of iron is also necessary. 

The intensity of ha('moglobin di.sintegration in the body can be judged 
by the formation of bile pigments whose appearance is connected with the 
splitting of the porphyitn ring of the haemin group and the libci'ation of 
ir-on. The bile pigments pass with the bile into the intestines and are 
r educed in the large intestine to stervobilinogen or urobilinogen. Part of the 
ur'obilinogen is lost with the faeces; the rest is absorbed from the large 
intestine and gets into the liver* whence it passes into the bile again. In 
certain ailments of the liver urobilinogen is not fully retained in the liver 
and passes into the urine. In the presence of oxygen in the urine urobilino¬ 
gen is oxidized into urobilin owing to which the urine turns dark. 

Balance of nitrogen metabolism. The study of the metabolism of proteins 
is facilitated by the fact that proteins contain nitrogen. DilTerent proteins 
contain from i4 to 19 per cent nitrogen, the average being 16 per cent. 
Each 16gr. of nitrogen corre.spond to 100 gr. of pi*otein; one gram of 
nitrogen, consequently, coiTesponds to 6.25 gr. of protein. Therefore, in 
studying the nitrogen balance, i.e., the amount of nitrogen taken in with 
tlie food and the amount of nitrogen excreted by the organism, it is pos¬ 
sible summarily to characterize the metabolism of protein. The assimila¬ 
tion of nitrogen by the organism equals the nitrogen of the food minus 
the nitrogen of the faeces; the elimination equals the amount of nitrogen 
excreted with the urine. By multiplying the amounts of nitrogen by 6.25 
we determine the quantity of the consumed and disintegrated protein. The 
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accuracy of this method is affected by the organism's losses of proteins 
from the skin surface (the desquamation of cells of the corneous layer of 
the epidermis, growing hair and nails). The process of protein conversion 
in the organism and the elimination of the products of metabolism, like 
the assimilation of the absorbed proteins, require many hours. In order 
to determine the value of protein disintegration in the organism it is. 
therefore, necessary to collect the urine for a period of a day, and in 
important studies—even for many days running. 

During the growth of the body or during its increase in weight owing 
to the assimilation of greater amounts of proteins (for example, after star- 
vation, after infectious diseases, etc.) the amount of nitrogen taken in with 
the food is larger than that which is excreted. The nitrogen is retained in 
the body in the form of a protein nitrogen. This is designated as the? 
positive nitrogen balance. In starvation or in ailments, which are attended 
by a high disintegration of proteins, more nitrogen is excreted than con¬ 
sumed, and this is referred to as the negatwe nitrogen balance. When the 
quantities of nitrogen consumed and excreted are equal wc speak of nitro¬ 
gen equilibrium. 

The metabolism of proteins essentially differs from that of fats and 
carbohydrates in that in the healthy adult hardly any of the easily utilized 
reserve protein is stored. The amount of reserve protein stored in the 
liver is insignificant and it is not retained for any length of time. An 
increase in the total mass of proteins in the body is observed only during 
the period of growth, during recovery from infectious diseases or staiva- 
tion and, to a certain extent, during intensive muscular training when 
there is an increase in the total mass of muscles. In all other cases an 
excessive intake of protein causes its greater disintegration. 

Therefore, if a per.son in a state of nitrogen equilibrium begins to consume large 
amounts of proteins with his food the amount of nitrogen excreted with the urim: 
will also increase. But it takes several days to establish a state ()f nitrogen equilibrium 
on a higher level. The .same occurs in the reverse order, in passing to a lower level of 
nitrogen equilibrium. As the quantity of nitrogen taken in with the food decrea.scs the 
amount of nitrogen excreted with the urine also diminishes and within a few days 
equilibrium is established on a lower level. 

Under normal dietary conditions the nitrogen equilibrium is established 
when 14 to 18 gr. of nitrogen is excreted with the urine. If the amount of 
proteins in the food decrea.sos it can also bt^ established at 8 to 10 gr. A 
further reduction in the quantity of proteins in the food results in a 
negative nitrogen balance. The minimum of protein nitrogen (6 to 7 gr.) 
taken in with the food and still permitting nitrogen equilibrium to be 
maintainc^d is called the protein minimum. The amount of nitrogen 
excreted with the urine during protein starvation depends on whether or 
not other nutritive substances arc consumed. If all of the energy outlays 
of the body can be covered at the expense of other nutritive substances 
the amount of nitrogen excreted with the urine can be reduced to 1 gr. per 
day and even lower. 

If the body receives less proteins than the protein minimum it experiences protein 
hunger: the body does not sufficiently make up for the protein losses. Depending on 
the extent of starvation the negative nitrogen balance holds out no danger to the 
organism for some time. Observations of “marathon fasters,” who took no food but 
only small amounts of water for periods of 20 to 50 days, have been described. How¬ 
ever, continued starvation leads to death. 

In total starvation for a long time the amount of nitrogen excreted 
sharply decreases during the first days, but is later maintained on a con- 
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stant low level (Fig. 135). Experiments on animals have shown that shortly 
before death the nitrogen disintegration in the organism increases again. 
This is due to the exhaustion of the last remnants of other energy 
resources, particularly fats. 

Protein requirements in the diet. Owing to the fact that under different 
dietary conditions the minimum may vary, while the significance of large 
quantities of proteins in the food is not clear as yet, the protein require¬ 
ments have not been definitely established. Proceeding from statistical 
figures Voit proposed 118 gr. of protein as a daily norm. The norms fixed 
by Chittenden (35 to 60 gr.) are absolutely insufficient, as numerous ob.ser- 
v^ations have shown, and as a rule result in a negative nitrogen balance. 



Jfajfs of starvation 

Fig. Irifluc'iHO of starvation on daily t>otal output of 

nitrogen iii uriia* (after Benedict). 


The studies of Soviet scientists (O. Molchanov et al) warrant the 
assumption that 100 to 120 gr. of proteins per day is the best-founded 
minimum. Consumption of greater amounts of proteins does not harm 
healthy people. 

It should be borne in mind that the quantitative requirements in protein 
food retain their significance only on the condition that the food proteins 
are of the requisite composition. A number of amino acids, whose synthesis 
is entirely impossible in the animal body, must necessarily be included in 
the food in order to ensure the synthesis of the body's proteins. On the 
contrary, certain amino acids can be synthesized from other amino acids 
and even from non-nitrogen bodies and ammonia, and they do not have 
to be consumed with food. Recent investigations have shown that the 
number of .such amino acids is greater than was formerly believed. 

Of the 20 amino acids cited below only 8 are of vital importance to man. 


Essential amino acids 


Nonc.ssential amino acids 


Valine 

Leucine 

Isoleucine 

I^ysine 

Methionine 

Threonine 

Phenylalanine 

Tryptophane 


Gly cocoll 

Alanine 

Citrulline 

Serine 

Cy.stino 

Aspartic acid 


Glutamic acid 

Tyrosine 

Proline 

Hydroxy proline 

Arginine 

Histidine 


If the food lacks one of these essential amino acids the processes of 
protein synthesis in the organism are deranged. Growth in the growing 
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organism is retarded and followed by a loss of weight. Thus, the “law of 
minimum” is applicable to the protein diet because the synthesis of pro¬ 
tein in the organism is limited by the essential amino acid which is con¬ 
sumed with the food in minimal amounts. 

The proteins containing the necessary amino acids in proportions most 
favourable for the synthesis of proteins in the body are most fully utilized 
by it. It appears, thei-efore, that the maintenance of the animals normal 
growth requires unequal amounts of different proteins, i.e., the biological 
value of the proteins depends on their amino acid composition and is 
unequal. The biological value of proteins is measured by the amount of the 
protein of the body that can be formed from 100 gr. of the food protein. 
It seems that animal proteins (meat, eggs and milk) have a high biological 
value (70 to 95 per cent), while most of the vegetable proteins (rye bread, 
oats, maize) have a lower biological value (60 to 65 per cent). There are, 
however, also animal proteins (for example, gelatin) which do not contain 
certain valuable amino acids (tryptophane, tyrosine, cystine) and are, there¬ 
fore, inferior. 

Regulation of protein metabolism. The intensity of protein metabolism 
depends in large measure on the humoral influences of the thyroid gland. 
Thyroxin, the hormone of the thyroid gland, increases the intensity of the 
protein metabolism. In Basedow's disease, which is chai acterized by an in¬ 
creased secretion of the thyroid hormones (hyperthyroidism), the protein 
metabolism is increased. Contrariwi.se, during hypofunction of the thyroid 
gland (hypothyroidism) protein metabolism sharply decreases. Since the 
function of the thyroid gland is under the control of the nei'vous system 
the latter is the real regulator of protein metabolism (p. 421). 

The nature of the consumed food exerts considerable influence on the 
metabolism of proteins. Meat food gives rise to greater amounts of uric 
acid, creatinine and ammonia. Vegetable food produces much smaller quan¬ 
tities of these substances because it contains little of the purine bodies and 
creatine. The amount of ammonia formed in the kidneys depends on the 
acid-base balance in the body; more of it is formed in acidosis, less in 
alkalosis. With vegetable food the organism takes in a considerable amount 
of alkaline salts of organic acids. Organic acids are oxidized to carbon diox¬ 
ide which is eliminated through the lungs. The corosponding part of the 
base remaining in the organism and later excreted with the urine shifts the 
acid-base balance towards alkalosis. Vegetable food does not, thoroforo, 
require the formation of ammonia in the kidneys for the neutralization of 
the surplus of acids and in this case the urine contains very little of it. 

CHAPTER 32 

VITAMINS 

Discovery of Vitamins and Methods Used in Their Study 

Two ways led to the development of the vitamin doctrine. One of them 
was connected with the attempts to make up a healthful diet of proteins, 
fats and carbohydrates free of admixtures. It had been known since the 
time of Liebig (middle of the 19th century) that proteins, fats, carbo¬ 
hydrates and salts were necessary constituents of food. In his thesis submit¬ 
ted at Yuriev University (1880) N. Lunin proved by experiments performed on 
mice that in addition to these nutritive substances some other substances 
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contained in milk were absolutely necessary for the maintenance of life. 
Lunin's discovery was later confirmed and developed by Russian and 
foreign scientists (Pashutin, Hopkins, McCollum, Funk et al). 

On the other hand, mankind has suffered since time immemorial from 
serious diseases which affected people living on an inferior, monotonous 
diet. 

We know from the history of wars, since the Crusades, that food deficient 
in meat and fresh vegetables resulted in a mass incidence of scurvy. Scurvy 
was also the bane of seafarers who lived for considerable periods of time 
almost exclusively on salt meat. Already in the 18th century some long¬ 
distance travellers (Anson, Cook, Lind) discov’^cred that fresh food, fruit 
(especially, limes and oranges) and vegetables were Ihe best means of 
fighting scurvy. A critical analysis of the various assumptions of the causes 
of scurvy led V. Pashutin at the end of last century to the conclusion 
that scurvy was caused by food deficient in some organic substance which 
Ihe human organism could not synthesize. 

In the countries of Asia where the population subsists almost entirely on 
lice the people ai’e widely affected by beriberi, a disease which manifests 
Itself in emaciation, cramps and paralysis of the limbs, finally leading to 
muscular atrophy and death. 

In the nineties of last century Eijkman. a Dutch physician, ascertained 
that a disease resembling bc?riberi (polyneuritis) may be experimentally 
produced in birds (chickens and pigeons) by feeding them polished rice, 
i.e., rice deprived of its coating. Feeding them unpolished rice or rice 
polishings cured them of this disease. This study put on the agenda the 
question of isolating the active piinciple which previmts the disease. 
In 1910, the Polish scientist Funk succeeded in obtaining a preparation 
from rice polishings several milligrams of which cured a pigeon suffering 
from experimental polyneuritis. Funk named this substance intamin. 

It was subsequently found that such diseases as pellagra, rickets, etc., 
were due to food deficient in substances referred to as vitamins. The daily 
need of the organism in vitamins is very low and is m(?asured by milli¬ 
grams and even fractions of a milligram. 

Animal and vegetable products contain very little vitamins. Tons of sub¬ 
stance must sometimes be processed in order to isolate a fraction of a gram 
of vitamin. Nevertheless, food deficient in vitamins leads to serious suf¬ 
fering, called ai^itaminosis. A less pronounced vitamin deficiency is known 
Hs hypovitaminosis. 

The presence or Jibsencc of any particular vitamin and its amount arc determined 
by biological tests. The animal is kept on a diet whici) contains all the ncK?essaiy nutri¬ 
tive substances and vitamins except one. When the animal develops avitaminosis the 
substance studied for its content of the vitamin is added. If the substance contains 
enougli of this vitamin the symptoms of avitaminosis arc relieved or completely elimi¬ 
nated. Now that the chemical nature of most of the vitamins is known there are 
chemical methods of detecting and determining the quantity of vitamins. 

The chemical composition and structure of vitamins were not exactly 
known for a long time. The discovery of a vitamin of the amine group in 
one of the preparations suggested to F'unk the term vitamin, i.e., “vital 
amine." It is now well known that some of the vitamins not only lack the 
amine group but are even non-nitrogenous bodies. The different vitamins 
are designated by letters of the Latin alphabet (A, B, C, D, E, etc.) as well 
as by special terms which reflect the chemical nature or the physiological 
action of the vitamin. 
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According to their physicochemical properties, in particular their solubil¬ 
ity, vitamins are divided into two groups—fat soluble and water soluble 
vitamins. The first group includes vitamins A, D, E, and K, the second— 
vitamins of the B complex (B,, Bv, etc.), vitamins PP, C, etc. 


Fat Soluble Vitamins 

Vitamin A. Because of its action vitamin A is called the vitamin of 
growth or the antixerophthalmic vitamin. Lack of this vitamin in the food 
retards the growth of young animals (Fig. 136). In addition, A-avitaminosis 



Fi^. ISli. Two rats .S4irri«* litter: loft -raised on food c.on- 
taiiiini?sunflower siMul oil: right s^iine food, bill with butter 
i‘OiLtairuiig vitamin A. 


gives rise to xerophthalmia, an ailment characterized by a drying and sub¬ 
sequent ulceration of the cornea. In a vitamin A deficiency wounds heal 

very slowly. Finally, 
lack of vitamin A causes 
nyctalopia, i.e., the in¬ 
ability to see at night 
(night-blindness). 

In its chemical struc¬ 
ture vitamin A is close 
to carotene, a vegetable 
pigment, with the for¬ 
mula of CioHrjii. By in¬ 
corporating 2 particles 
of water beta-carotene 
forms two particles of 
vitamin A. Carotene is 
transformed into vita¬ 
min A in the wall of the 
small intestine and in 
the liver. Carotene is, 
thus, a provitamin A. 
Vitamin A is no longer 
a hydrocarbon like caro¬ 
tene, but a mono-atomic 

alcohol. In the absence of oxygen it is thermostable. In a vacuum it can 
even be distilled. Heated in the presence of oxygen it is oxidized and loses 
its biological activity. Vitamin A and carotene are found in considerable 
amounts in butter, egg-yolk, liver, kidne'ys and certain vegetables—carrots, 
tomatoes and spinach. Vitamin A is particularly abundant in cod-liver oil. 

A considerable amount of the product of vitamin A oxidation —retinene 
—is found in the retina of the eye. Retinene is an aldehyde which cor¬ 
responds to vitamin A and which in combination with protein yields 
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rhodopsin or visual purple. Visual purple sensitizes the retina of the eye 
to light and takes part in adaptation. In the light the visual purple breaks 
up into retinene and protein (opsin). In the dark visual purple is resyn¬ 
thesized from retinene or vitamin A and opsin. 

Vitamin A is used as a medicine to accelerate the healing of wounds and 
ulcers, especially in ophthalmological practice. The amount of vitamin A 
required for preventing avitaminosis in man corresponds to 1 to 3 mg. (or 
3 to 5 mg. carotene). 

Group of vitamins D. D-avitaminosis sharply manifests itself only in 
childhood in the form of rickets. In rickets the bones fail to calcify prop¬ 
erly. The content of calcium and phosphorus in rachitic bones is greatly 

reduced. Owing to this the sutures 



Fig. 138. Two ebiekfi of same* brood raiscMl on food dt‘fi(*.ioiii in vilainin I). 
with suftkiieut Hiiriiight, right—with liinitcMl siuilight (aftf*r Al(*ColhiTn). 


too flexible and curve under the weight of the body, the epiphyses do not 
ossify (Fig. 137), a rachitic rosary is formed at the osteochondral junctions 
of the ribs because the bones fail to ossify, etc. 

In addition to food rich in vitamin D successful treatment of rickets also 
i(.‘quires sufficient amounts of the salts of calcium and phosphoric acid in 
the food and sunshine. This complex interrelationship has now been 
essentially ascertained. 

Vitamin D may be found in a number of foodstuffs in two forms— 
\dtamin and provitamin. The provitamin is transformed into a vitamin by 
solar or quartz lamp irradiation (Fig. 138). The active part of the ultra- 
violent rays is the long-wave part (about 300 m//). Ultraviolet rays (if a 
shorter wavelength destroy vitamin D. 

The? first substance who.se provitamin nature was discovered vvjls ergosterol, found 
in large amounts in ergot and yeast. By irradiating it an active antirachitic prepara¬ 
tion—calciferol or vitamin Da—was obtained. 

Sub.scqucnl studies revealed the exi.stence of other provitamins—22, 23~dehydrocr- 
gosterol, 7, S-dehydrocholesterol and some others. The 7, S-deliydrocliolestorol is a 
natural provitamin which is always found in man and animals and which changes to 
vitamin Da under the action of ultraviolet ray.s. There are, thu.s, several vitamins D 
with antirachitic activity. 

The egg-yolk and the liver contain considerable quantities of vitamin D. 
Cod-liver oil is especially rich in vitamin D. Cod-liver oil is used as a 
medicine in rickets. Provitamins D are found wherever there is cholesterol, 
particularly in the skin. This explains the importance of sunlight in the 
treatment of rickets. Under solar radiation the photochemical reaction 




causes a new substance—vitamin I —to form from the cholesterol; the 
body itself is incapable of synthesizing this vitamin. 

In an optimum correlation between the calcium salts and phosphoric: 
acid in the food the daily amount of vitamin D requiivd to safeguard a 
child against avitaminosis is negligible and is measured by micrograms 
(1/ig.--0.001 mg.). Twenty mg. is considered the daily requirement in 
child receding. 

Consurnplion of excessive amounts of vitamin D (hundreds and thou¬ 
sands of timc?s the requiic'd quantities) for a long time results in hyper- 
vitaininosis D, which manifests itself in a higher concentration of calcium 
and salts of phosphoric acid in the blood, in an increased calcification of 

the bones and in the .storing of the salts of 
calcium in a number of organs. 

Vitamin E. E-avilaminosis manifests itself 
in animals in a loss of fertility. The de- 
ficienc*y in this vitamin prevents pregnancy, 
and if pregnancy has already begun causes 
the desti'uction of the foetus, its resorption 
in the uterus or a mi.scarriage. The males 
suffer atrophy of the germinal cells of the 
testes and fail to produce spermatozoa 
(Kig. 139). Nursing animals develop lactation 
Csecretion of milk) disorders. Lack of vitamin 
E also causes a muscle ailment (musculai’ 
dystrophy). 

Vitamin E restores the normal slate of th(' 
sox organs and ensures the continuation of 
pregnancy and normal childbirth. Vitamin E 
has, therefore, been nam(?d tocopherol (tocos 
—childbinh). There are three isomers of toco- 
pherols (u, (i and ;') differing as to their bio¬ 
logical activity. 

Vitamin E is found in th(; germ of many 
seeds, in the green parts of plants and in some 
animal tissues (hypophysis, placenta). 

Vitamin K. Vitamins K (Ki and Ki»), deriv¬ 
atives of naphtoquinone, are also known as 
antihaemorrhagic vitamins. A deficiency of 
the.se vitamins in the food results in the in¬ 
ability of the blood to coagulate; animals 
with K-avitaminosis develop haemorrhagic 
tendencies. The reason for it is that the pro¬ 
thrombin fails to synthesize in the liver. 

Vitamin K is veiy abundant in nature. It is found in foodstuffs of both 
animal and vegetable origin. K-hypovitaminosis usually develops in people 
not because of a vitamin K deficiency in the food, but because of its failure 
to be absorbed, which is due to the fact that bile does not reach the in¬ 
testinal tract. 

The naphthoquinone ring is of decisive importance in the activity of 
vitamin K. The change in the length of the side hydrocarbon chain is of 
secondary importance. It has, thus, been possible to obtain a large number 
of naphthoquinone derivatives which, in some measure, act like vitamin K. 
Methylnaphthoquinone (methynone) and imasol, a bisulphite derivative of 
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niethylnaphthoquinone synthesized by A. Palladin, prove to be the most 
convenient for medical practice. Vicasol dissolves well in water and is, 
therefore, more conveniently administered parenterally than any other 
vitamin K preparation. Administered per os vicasol can be absorbed even 
if the bile duct is occluded. 

Vitamin B Complex 

The faclor, whose deficiency in the food causes beriberi in man and ex¬ 
perimental polyneuritis in animals, has been named vitamin B. Experi¬ 
ments on growing animals have also shown that a deficiency in this factor 
inhibits growth. It was subsequently found that there were sc'veral factors 
in the water-soluble preparations of vitamin B. 

Vitamin Bj. The first vitamin of the vitamin B complex to be discovered 
was the one wdiose deliciimcy caused beriberi and experimental polyneu- 
j'itis. It was designated as vitamin Bj, tlie antineuritic vitamin or aneurin. 
This vitamin contains an amino-group connected with a pyrimidine jing 
and sulphur in a thiazol ring. Hence, one more name— thiamin. 

Vitamin Bi is soluble in water and slowly disintegrates when heated. 
The following foodstuffs are rich in vitamin Bi: brewers' yeast, the germs 
and coatings of the seeds of certain grains (wheat and rye), kidneys and 
livcj-. 

Beriber-i was widespiead whore the people subsisted almost exclusively 
on rice, especially on polished rice—in Japan, China and In Malaya. The 
disease begins with emaciation, locomotor 
disorders and loss of sensitivity in the legs. 

Tht' muscles of the extremities become 
atrophied with a resulting paralysis of the 
arms and legs. Experimental polyneuritis 
in birds, kept on a diet deprived of vita¬ 
min Bi (polished rice), may manifest it .self 
in several forms. Locomotor di.sorders, 
and sustained contraction of the occipital 
muscles with the head thrown back— 
opisthotonos—are observed in the spastic 
form (Fig. 140). The .spastic form may 
pass into paralytic or even the atrophic 
form. These manifestations are due to 
an affection of the nervous system. Since 
a number of nerves are affected this 
ailment is called polynenritis. 

The nervous system is atfecled in Bi-avitaminosis because of the de¬ 
ranged intermediate cai'bohydrate metabolism in which the brain tissue 
consumes less oxygen and accumulates pyruvic acid. To oxidize the latter 
the animal organism requires an enzyme—oxidase of pyruvic acid. Co¬ 
carboxylase, which is a pyrophosphoric ester of vitamin Bj, is a coenzyme 
of this oxidase. It follows that in a deficiency of vitamin the co-car- 
boxylase cannot be synthesized in sufficient quantities owing to wdiich the 
oxidase of pyruvic acid in the animal proves insufficiently active. 

Man requires 2 mg. of vitamin Bi per day. An increased consumption of 
carbohydrates (for example, in muscular work) requires more vitamin Bj. 
If a greater part of the carbohydrates is replaced with fats and proteins 
the requirement of vitamin Bj drops 1o a fraction of a milligram. 
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Vitamin B 2 . The growth factor B 2 belongs to the group of flavins, sub¬ 
stances widespread in various tissues; they have a yellow colouring and a 
yellow-green fluorescence. In a deficiency of vitamin B 2 the growth of 
young animals is retarded. In addition, a deficiency of this vitamin some¬ 
times causes in human beings an eye ailment (vascular keratitis), affection 
of the mucosa of the mouth, etc. The flavin, which is isolated from milk 
and known as lactofiavin or riboflavin has been studied best. Riboflavin is 
a compound of ribityl alcohol and a heterocyclic system called isoalloxa- 
zine. It is one of the yellow or flavin enzymes. These enzymes take part in 
oxidizing the reduced codehydrase and a number of intermediate products 
of metabolism (amino acids, xanthine, hypoxanthine, etc.). 

Man requires 2 mg. of vitamin B 2 per day. 

Vitamin Bg. Vitamin Bh or pyrtdoxine is a derivative of pyridine. In the 
animal body it is oxidized to pyridoxal. The phosphoric ether of pyridoxal 
is a coenzyme of amino-pherase (enzymes taking part in reamination) and 
decarboxylases (enzymes which liberate CO 2 from amino acids and form 
amines). In a deficiency of pyridoxine in the food multiform disorders (der¬ 
matitis, anaemia, muscular cramps) variously manifest themselves in differ¬ 
ent animals. 

Vitamin PP or antipellagra vitamin. A deficiency of this vitamin in the 
food leads to pellagra. Pellagra is most widespread where maize is nearly 
the only food. This disease manifests itself in erythema, blisters on the 
skin which leave lesions or pigmentation. The mucosa in the oral cavity, 
especially on the tongue, swells and is frequently ulcerated. The nervous 
system, both peripheral and central, is also affected. 

In its chemical nature vitamin PP is a derivative of pyridine, namely, an 
amide of nicotinic acid. Nicotinic acid itself has the properties of vita¬ 
min PP. 

The amide of nicotinic acid, like vitamins Bi and B 2 , forms part of the 
enzymatic systems contained in all cells. It is precisely the amide of nico¬ 
tinic acid that together with adenine forms part of dinucleotide which is 
a coenzyme of dehydrase (cozymase or codehydrase). Codehydrase forms 
part of the oxidative fermentative system and serves as the carrier of 
hydrogen from the oxidated substratum (lactic acid, alcohol, phospho- 
glycerine aldehyde, etc.) to the flavin enzymes. Man requires about 15 mg. 
of vitamin PP per day. 

Other vitamins of the B complex. Pantothenic acid, biotin, para-amino- 
benzoic acid, folic acid, and vitamin B 12 belong to this group of vitamins. 
Of particular interest to medicine are folic acid and vitamin Bi^. A defi¬ 
ciency in the former causes macrocytic anaemia, while a deficiency in the 
latter results in pernicious anaemia. 

Pernicious anaemia had long been considered an incurable disease. In 
the beginning of the 20th century it was discovered that it could be success¬ 
fully treated by adding half-raw liver to the diet. Extracts obtained from 
liver tissue were subsequently u.sed in the treatment of anaemia. The liver 
contains an antianaemic factor which stimulates blood formation. It was 
supposed that in healthy people with a normal diet the formation of this 
factor involved two constituents of which one was supplied by the food 
(extrinsic factor), while the other (intrinsic factor) was formerly regarded 
as an enzyme formed in the mucosa of the stomach. Failure of the intrinsic 
factor to form was considered the cause of pernicious anaemia. 

With the discovery of vitamin B 12 it was ascertained that this substance 
should be regarded as an extrinsic factor. In entering the stomach vita- 
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min B ]2 combines with a special protein—apoeritein, and in this combination 
the vitamin is protected from destruction by the digestive juices. In pa¬ 
tients with pernicious anaemia the apoeritein is destroyed because of the 
low acidity of gastric juice. 

Thus, the first cause of pernicious anaemia is, apparently, achlorhydria, 
i.e., failure of hydrochloric acid to form during the secretion of gastric 
juice. 

Inositol and choline are also reckoned among vitamins. The latter, how- 
ewer, can be synthesized in the organism and cannot be properly regarded 
as a vitamin. 


Vitamin C 

A deficiency of vitamin C in the food, usually due to a lack of fresh 
vegetables and fruit in the diet, causes scurvy. Hence, the other name for 
vitamin C —ascorbic acid. Haemorrhages in the skin and in the mucous 
membranes are the most vivid symptom of scurvy. It is believed that this is 
due to the increased permeability of the blood vessels because of changes 
in the properties of the intercellular substance which lies between the 
endothelial cells of the capillaries. The mucous membranes become ulcer¬ 
ated and the gums swollen. There are atrophic changes in the bones, loosen¬ 
ing of the teeth and swelling of the joints. Scurvy is particularly cruel to 
children (Meller-Barlow disease). They suffer haemorrhages in the bones 
and in the internal organs. Without adequate treatment children die fast. 
All the morbid phenomena disappear when foodstuffs rich in vitamin C are 
introduced into the diet or this vitamin in its pure form is injected. 

It is impossible to cause experimental scurvy in some animals (rats, 
pigeons) even when they are fully deprived of vitamin C. In this case the 
tissues of these animals retain ascorbic acid which indicates that, unlike 
man, certain animals are capable of synthesizing ascorbic acid. 

Ascorbic acid is very easily oxidized owing to which vitamin C is rapidly 
destroyed when heated in the air. An alkaline reaction aids in oxidizing 
vitamin C, while an acid reaction helps to preserve it. 

In the animal tissues ascorbic acid is found in all cells. It is particularly 
abundant in the adrenals, the brain tissue and the liver. Because of its 
ability I'eversibly to be oxidized and reduced ascorbic acid can take part in 
oxidative proces,ses. In addition, it activates certain intracellular enzymes 
(the proteolytic enzyme cathepsin, arginase and amylase). Ascorbic acid 
takes part in the metabolism of tyrosine. 

Of the vegetable foods ascorbic acid is found in considerable quantities in 
spinach, cabbage, lettuce, lemons, oranges and apples. It is even more abun¬ 
dant in black currants and, especially, in the soft part of the fruit of briar. 
Man requires 50 mg. of ascorbic acid per day. 

There are indications that lemon juice and fresh vegetables are a better 
antiscorbutic means than cryslalline ascorbic acid. It is, therefore, assumed 
that in addition to ascorbic acid prevention of scurvy requires citrin (a fla- 
vone derivative extracted from lemon juice) or kindred substances. 


Biological Role of Vitamins 

Vitamins, as essential factors in nutrition, are required not only by man 
and the higher animals, but also by the lower animals and even microbes. 
However, some animals do not need all of the aforesaid vitamins. For 



example, besides man only monkey: and guinea-pigs need vitamin C. Rais 
do not need either vitamin C or vitamin PP in their food because these 
vitamins can be synthesized in their organisms. Glucose and glucuronic acid 
are the initial substances for the synthesis of ascorbic acid. 

Upon entering the tissues of animals most of the known vitamins undergo 
certain biochemical changes. For example, vitamin A (axerophthol) is oxi¬ 
dized so that an aldehyde group replaces the alcohol group and a new body 
—retinene or axerophthol—is formed. Pyridoxine is similarly oxidized with 
pyridoxal formed as a result. A number of vitamins or their derivatives are 
phosphorylated (vitamins Bi and B 2 , and pyridoxal). In some cases there 
are further conversions (formation of codehydrase. etc.). In a number of 
instances the substances thus formed react with specific proteins, as a result 
of which certain enzymes are formed. Vitamin Bj forms part of carboxy- 
la.ses and dehydrases. vitamin B^ is a constituent of a number of flavin en¬ 
zymes, vitamin PP—of a number of di'hydrases. pyridoxal—of amino- 
pherases. Pantothenic acid forms part of coenzyme A, a coenzyme of the 
system of acetylating enzymes, biotin is a constituent of an enzyme that 
takes part in binding COo. It is, therefore, clear why the organism needs 
vitamins and why it is possible to satisfy it with a very small amount of 
the.se substances. 

in some cases the vitamins that h.ave a certain chemical structure can be 
replaced by natural or synthetic substances wdth a very similar structure:. 
It appears there is not one vitamin D, but a w^hole group of them; the same' 
is true of vitamins E and K. Substances w^ere synthc'sizod which, slightly 
differing from vitamins Bi, B^ and C in chemical structure, se:em to have 
.some measure of the biological activity of these vitamins. The\se substances 
are called homoviiamins. 

In addition to the di.scovery of homovitamins it has been possible to find 
and synth(?size substances which have an oppo.site effect and are, therefore, 
called aniivitamins or psciLdm::>iiamins. The.se substances aggravate avitamin¬ 
osis causing it even w'hen there is sufficient vitamin in the body or produc¬ 
ing avitaminosis in an animal in which it cannot b(‘ produced by excluding 
the vitamin from the food. For example, by feeding rats pyridine-3-sul- 
phonic acid (antivitamin PP) it is possible to produce in them symptoms of 
PP-avitaminosis. 

This activity of antivitamin.s is explain(?d by the competition betwi»en 
them and the vitamins during the interaction with the specific protein part 
of an enzyme. The resemblance between the structures of an antivitamin 
and vitamin makes possible the formation of specific protein complexes 
with both. However, the complex of an antivitamin with a protein does not 
result in the formation of an active enzyme. The deficiency in the latter is 
what finally leads to disorders characteristic of avitaminosis. 

A similar* relationship is ob.sei*ved in the world of microorganisms. Many 
pathogenic microbes need para-aminobenzoic acid as a factor of growth. The 
part of antivitamins, as regards this acid, is played by sulfanilamide prepa- 
rations, particular ly white slivptocide. The addition of stieptocide inhibits 
the growth of these mici'obes. Hence, the importance of sulfanilamide prep¬ 
arations as chemotherapeutic means, i.e., chemical means for the treatment 
of infectious disea.ses. 

In highly organized animals it is the central nervous system that is partic¬ 
ularly sensitive to vitamin defficiency. It suffers especially in Bi-, PP- and 
E-avilaminosis. There are also indications that a deficiency in vitamin C 
causes a decrease in cerebral oxygenation. 



CHAPTER :>3 


MINERAL AND WATER METABOLISM 
Biogenic Elements 

The biogenic elements include the essential constituents of animal and 
xc-getable organisms without which these oiganisms cannot e>:isl. Accord¬ 
ing to the studies of V. Vernadsky’s school most of the elements of the 
|)eriodic system form part of living organisms. It is beiie\’ed, however, that 
some of them are constituents of the organism accidentally, due to the pecu¬ 
liarities in the composition of the environment. The following elements 
have been found in the composition of animal and vegetabh* organisms: 


Nitrogen 

Calcium 

Nickel 

Aluminium 

Oxygen 

Sulphur 

Boron 

Cobalt 

Carbon 

Bromine 

Silicon 

Phosphorus 

Vanadium 

Magnesium 

Fluorine 

Hydrogen 

Manganese 

Chlorine 

1 ron 

Copper 

Cluornium 

Iodine 

Molyhdenun. 

Zijic 

Pola.s.sium 

Sodium 



The elementary composition of different animal organisms greatly varies, 
mainly in its water content. The body of a jellyfish contains 98 per cent 
water, the body of a snail—84.4 per cent and that of a guinea-pig—73.6 per¬ 
cent. The solid residue of these animals varies between 2 per cent (jelly- 
lish) and 26.4 per cent (guinea-pig). The body of a human adult contains 35 
lo 42 per cent solid substances. 

The studies of the elementary composition of the solid substances in the 
bodies of animals reveal relatively close figures. In examining sea and river 
plankton, the bodies of a snake, mouse and guinea-pig, A. Vinogradov and 
V. Sadikov found the carbon content for all these repi'esentatives of the 
animal world to be within 43 to 49 per cent, hydrogen—7 to 7.5 per cent, 
nitrogen—8 to 11 per cent, and mineral ash—11 to 18 per cent. For tht? 
human body Bertrand cites the following figures: 


Elements 

Carbon 

Oxygen 

Nitrogen 

Hydrogen 

Calcium . 

Sulphur . 

Phosphorus 

Sodium 

Potassium 

Chlorine . 

Magnesium 


Content in 
to dry residuL^ 

. 1«.43 
23.70 

. . i 2 . 8 r> 

. 6.C0 

. . 3.45 

. . 1.60 
. . 1.5« 

. . 0.65 

. . 0.55 

. 0.45 

. . 0.10 


The foregoing figures should be regarded only as approximations. Since 
the chemical composition of various tissues and of the diffei-ent structures 
of the same tissue differs it is impossible accurately to calculate the content 
of any particular element. This is why the figures cited in scientific litera¬ 
ture for certain elements (potassium, sodium, sulphur, phosphorus, chlorine 
and magnesium) differ so widely. The essential fact, however, is that the 
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total content of these elements exceeds 99.9 per cent of the weight of the 
dry residue. Thus, the animal body contains very little of the othei’ eh^- 
ments (iron, copper, manganese, cobalt, zinc). For this reason these elements 
are joined in a group of so-called microelements from the biological point 
of view. The physiological role of a number of microelements, as will be 
shown below, is very essential. 


Mineral Metabolism 

Metabolism of phosphorus. The main mass of phosphorus in the human 
body is in the bones in the form of phosphorus-calcium compounds. Mono¬ 
metallic and bimetallic salts of phosphoric acid are found in all cells and 
intercellular fluids. Certain intermediate products of carbohydrate metab¬ 
olism (phosphohexoses and phosphotrioses) are esters of phosphoiic acid. 
Phosphoric acid forms part of the coenzymes of respiration and glycolysis. 
Tt is a constituent of some lipoids (phospholipids or phosphatides). Finally, 
some of the protein groups (phosphoprotcins and nucleoproleids) also con¬ 
tain phosphoric acid. 

The incorporation of phosphoric acid or phosphorylation is of considerable 
importance to the processt^s of absorption and intermediate metabolism of 
a number of substances. Phosphoric acid, thus, participates in the metab¬ 
olism of most of the essential groups of substances—proteins, fats, carbo¬ 
hydrates, vitamins, etc. In addition, the salts of phosphoric acid and its 
esters play the part of buffers in maintaining the acid-base balance in the 
tissues. 

Phosphorus is assimilated in the form of salts of pho.sphoric acid. It is 
eliminated from the organism partly through the mucosa of the large intes¬ 
tine, but mainly with the urine. Phosphates are the principal buffer sub¬ 
stances in the urine. The amount of phosphoric acid taken in with the food 
constitutes (in terms of the phosphoric anhydride—PoOrj) 2.5 gr. 

Metabolism of sulphur. Sulphur enters the organism as part of the 
proteins. It is found in the latter in a bivalent, i.e., unoxidized, state form¬ 
ing part of amino acids (cystine and methionine). Some proteins—mucin 
and mucoids—contain .sulphur in an oxidized state. The bivalent sulphur is 
oxidized in the organism forming a number of products, particularly tau¬ 
rine which later forms part of taurocholic acid. Sulphuric acid is used for- 
rendering a number of toxic substances harmless (phenols, indoxyl and 
other products); these substances take their source in the products of pro¬ 
tein conversion putrefying in the large intestine. The main part of sulphur 
is excreted with the urine in the form of salts of sulphuric acid, the much 
lesser part—in the form of twin compounds of sulphuric acid with phenols 
and indoxyl (indican) and, finally, a negligible part of sulphur is eliminated 
unoxidized as part of cystine. The daily amount of eliminated sulphuric- 
acid constitutes (in terms of the phosphoric anhydride—SO 3 ) about 2.5 gr. 

Metabolism of calcium and magnesium. Osseous tissue contains a very 
high percentage of calcium (8 per cent and even more of the total fresh 
bone). The mineral composition of bone is quantitatively close to the for¬ 
mula—3 [Ca;, (P 04 ) 2 ] • CaCOa. In addition to the constituents shown in the 
formula the bones contain a small amount of magnesium, potassium, so¬ 
dium, chlorine and fluorine. The skeletal system is the main calcium depot. 

The tissue fluids, particularly the plasma of the blood, also contain cal¬ 
cium. Part of it is, in this case, in an ionized state, another part is in the 
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form of nonionized compounds in true solution, and the third part is com¬ 
bined with proteins. All three forms of calcium are in a state of mutual 
equilibrium and the reagents, which precipitate the ionized calcium, pre¬ 
cipitate all these forms. 

The plasma of the blood does not contain much calcium—10 mg. per cent. 
The calcium ions activate the formation of thrombin, the enzyme that coag¬ 
ulates blood. The constant concentration of calcium in the blood is very 
important in maintaining the nervous and muscular- tissue in a normal slate 
of excitability. A fall in the concentration of calcium in the blood plasma 
causes an accelerated heart rate and increased excitability of the nervous 
and muscular systems which leads to tetany (p. 422). The cells have nonv 
or very little calcium. 

The daily calcium requirements depend on a number of factors; on the 
nature of food and on the condition of the body. Under- normal conditions 
the body needs from 0.6 to 0.8 gr. calcium per day. During growth and pr’eg- 
nancy large amounts of calcium are required for bone-building. 

In a calcium-deficient diet of adults the calcium requirements of the or¬ 
ganism may be satisfied for- months and even years at the expense of the 
skeletal system. 

Calcium is absorbed from the intestine.s mainly in the form of complex 
compounds with bile acids. It is eliminated partly with the urine and 
par tly through the mucosa of the large intestine with the faeces in the form 
of calcium carbonates and calcium phosphates. The amount of calcium elim¬ 
inated by the second method depends on the quantity of calcium phos¬ 
phates in the food: the moi‘e of them in the food, the greater the part ex¬ 
creted with the faeces. The nature of the food is also very important. In a 
vegetable diet, which causes a shift towards alkalosis in the organism, the 
greater part of calcium is excreted through the intestines. A meat diet, 
which fosters acidosis, inci'eases the elimination of calcium with the urine. 
The addition to the diet of substances which cause a shift in the acid-base 
balance in either direction causes corresponding changes in the excretion 
of calcium. 

The metabolism of calcium consumed by the body is influenced by a 
number of food factors: the content of phosphates in the food, the propor¬ 
tion of acids and bases formed during the metabolic processes and, finally, 
the content of vitamin D. In the absence of the latter, even if sufficient 
calcium is absorbed by the body, ossification does not proceed normally. 

The concentration of calcium in the blood is regulated by the hor mone of 
the parathyroid glands. A derangement in the function of the latter is 
attended by a lower concentration of calcium in the blood which causes 
higher excitability in the neuromuscular system manifested in cr*amps 
(tetany, p. 422). 

Unlike calcium, magnesium is found mainly in the intracellular sub¬ 
stance. The tissue fluids and the bones contain much less magnesium than 
calcium. In the cells magnesium forms part of certain enzymatic systems 
involved in glycolysis. Subcutaneous or intravenous injection of magnesium 
results in somnolence and even in anaesthesia. The body consumes and 
excretes magnesium the way it does calcium. 

Metabolism of sodium and potassium. Sodium and potassium are found 
in the organism in the form of chlorides, bicarbonates and phosphates. A 
small part of them is bound by organic salts and proteins. The distribution 
of these two cations in the body differs. Sodium is a quantitatively prevail¬ 
ing cation in the blood plasma and in the tissue fluids. Three-quarters of 
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the osmotic pressure in these fluids is determined by the sodium chloride 
they contain. The regulation of the sodium-ion content and its concomitant 
chlorine-ions is, therefore, one of the ways of maintaining a definite osmot¬ 
ic pressure which, in its tui*n, causes the passage of water in the tissues in 
either direction. The cells contain a negligible amount of sodium. 

Potassium is, on the contrary, concentrated in the cellular masses where 
its content reaches 300 to 400 mg. per cent. There it is partly bound by pro¬ 
teins. Potassium-ions are necessary for the activation of certain enzymatic 
systems. The blood plasma and the intercellular fluids contain only 20 mg. 
per cent potassium. An increase in the content of potassium in the blood 
plasma to 60 mg. per cent, attained under special experimental conditions 
(injection of potassium salts into an animal with extirpated adrenals), quickly 
kills the animal. At the same time complete elimination of potassium from 
the fluid passed through the heart leads to cessation of cardiac contractions. 
Experiments in which artificial radioactive potassium was injected have 
shown that de.spite the great difference in the content of potassium there 
is a constant potassium exchange between the cells and the fluid that sur¬ 
rounds them. The cellular* membi'anes are, thus, not impermeable to potas¬ 
sium. A change in the permeability of cellular membranes occurs dur-ing 
excitation of muscular and neui'al elements and these changes ar^e believed 
to be connected with bio-electric phenomena. 

The hormones of the adrenal cortex (corticosterone and kindred sub¬ 
stances) take part in regulating the conctmtration of pota.s.sium and sodium 
in the blood plasma. 

If the function of the adrenal cortex is impaired the content of sodium in 
the blood plasma of experimental animals decreases while the concentra¬ 
tion of potassium increases: at the same time the kidneys excrete more 
sodium and less pota.ssiuni into the urine. In connection with this the ani¬ 
mal grows sensitive to a gr-eater intake of potassium with the food. Con¬ 
trariwise, an increase in the amount of sodium in the food brings these 
animals relief. In these cases the old theory of the Yuriev profes.sor Bunge 
that the necessity of consuming large amounts of sodium is connected with 
the necessity of excreting potassium excessively consumed with food 
proves right. However, this theory has not justified itself in relation to 
healthy animals and man for whom it was advanced. 

Man requires 4 to 6 gr. of sodium and 2 to 3 gr. of potassium per day. 
Both vegetable and animal foods are rich in potassium. Sodium must be 
specially added to the food in the form of common salt. In some ailments 
(skin tuberculosis, kidney di.sorders) limited consumption of sodium chlo¬ 
ride produces a wholesome effect. An excess of sodium chloride in children 
(especially if its solutions are injected subcutaneously or intravenously) 
causes a so-called salt fever. 

Metabolism of chlorine. Chlorine is found in the organism exclusively 
in the form of chlorides, mainly in combination with sodium and to a lesser 
extent with potassium. Like sodium chlorine is found primarily in the 
intercellular fluids. The metaboli.sm of chlorine was, therefore, frequently 
identified with that of sodium and was referred to as the metabolism of 
sodium chloride. However, chlorine forms part of certain cells, for example 
erythrocytes, independently of sodium. It has now been established that the 
metabolism of chlorine does not always run parallel with that of sodium, 
though it does occur in certain cases. 

The usually consumed daily amount of chlorine constitutes 6 to 9gr. The 
reserves of chlorides in the organism arc hardly affected by decreased con- 
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sumption of chlorine salts because of a corresponding decr ease in the ex¬ 
cretion of chlorides with the urine. The organism loses a lot of chlor ides 
only by excessive per spiration, by using certain diuretics and by repeated 
pumping out of gastric juice if the food consumed is poor in chlorides. The 
loss of large amounts of chlorine by the body (about 20 per cent of the total 
amount) impedes the seci’etion of hydi'ochloiic acid by the gastric glands. 

Practically, losses of lar’ge amounts of chlorides by the human organism 
are encountered during sustained physical wor k under conditions favouring 
overheating. Marching, har*d physical work in a hot climate and woi'k in 
hot shops or in deep mines increase the amount of sodium chloride lost with 
the perspiration which may reach 20 gr. and even more. Its excretion with 
the ui’ine decreases until chlorine-ions fully disappear from the urine. But 
when such large quantities of chlorides are lost the losses cannot be fully 
compensated by decreased excretion of chlorides with the urine. The 
body grows poor in sodium chloride which is manifested in a giavo con¬ 
dition attended by cramps. Consumption of additional quantities of com¬ 
mon salt prevents this condition. 


Microelements and Their Role 

Iron is found in the body in the foi-m of organic and inorganic com¬ 
pounds, wliich include haemoglobin, myoglobin, etc. 

Iron is absorbed in the form of inorganic compounds. Entering the inUJs- 
linal wall, the spleen and the liver* it is stored in the form of/errrtin which 
is a compound of a hydi*ate of fei*ric oxidt? and protein. Fei*ritin can be util¬ 
ized for synthesizing or*ganic iron-containing compounds. During decom¬ 
position of haemoglobin and other* haem-containing compounds iron com¬ 
bines either* with the haemosider’m pigment or with ferritin again. 

Ii'on is exci’eted by the mucosa of the large intestine. This cir*cumstance 
had long impeded the solution of the problem as to the compounds and 
amounts in which iron was assimilated. It has been found that it is ab- 
soi*bed in the upper portion of the intestine in the form of ii*on oxide and 
excreted in the lower portion of the intestine in the form of ferric oxide. 

Man needs 13 to 15 mg. of iron per day. The gr owing organism requii*cs 
more—about 0.5 mg. per one kilogram of body weight. Meantime, milk, 
which is the baby's only food, contains very little ii'on. The needs of the 
infant are covered by the reserves of iron in the liver stored in the body 
before birth. The iron requirement during pregnancy is, thei*efoi*e, higher. 

Copper is an element also necessary to life. Porphyrin compounds 
containing copper and resembling the haem (turacin in bird feathers) are 
known. In some lower animals copper forms part of the blood pigment 
(haemocyanin). The higher animals need copper to stimulate the formation 
of erythrocytes in which a copper-containing protein (haemocuprein) has 
been found. Copper forms pai t of some oxidative vegetable enzymes. 

Manganese, apparently, forms part of certain oxidative enzymes; it 
activates arginase and some proteolytic enzymes. 

The organism requires several milligrams of zinc per day. The latter 
forms part of carbon anhydr ase (an enzyme) and is a constant admixture in 
insulin preparations. There are indications that zinc has something to do 
with cell reproduction. It is found in greater quantities in tissues capable 
of vigorous reproduction or containing many nucleoproteids (liver, sexual 
glands, tissues of malignant tumours). 



Cobalt forms part of vitamin B 12 necessary for normal blood formation. 
Lack of cobalt in the soil of pastures leads to epizootics. 

In some of the lower animals silicon is the main constituent of the ex¬ 
ternal skeleton. The connective tissues of the higher animals always con¬ 
tain a certain amount of silicon. People working in an atmosphere of silicate 
dust develop so-called silicosis of the lungs because the silicate dust pene¬ 
trates into the lung tissues. 

Bromine in its metabolism parallels chlorine. The blood and the tissues 
contain small quantities of it. Taken in certain amounts bromides intensify 
the processes of inhibition in the cerebral coi*tex and le-establish the equi¬ 
librium between the processes of excitation and inhibition. When large 
quantities of bromides are consumed HBr is secreted in the gastric juice 
together with the HCl. 

Iodine forms part of thyroxin, the hormone produced by the thyroid 
gland. Its total content in the organism is negligible—about 0.025 gr. Never¬ 
theless, a deficiency in iodine in the food and drink results in serious ail¬ 
ments—endemic goitre, myxoedema and cretinism (see chaptei* on the 
thyroid gland). 

Fluorine forms part of the dental enamel. In a deficiency of fluorine' in 
drinking water human teeth easily decay (caries). 

Chromium. There are indications that chromium salts take pari, in 
activating trypsin. 

The role of a number of other microelements still needs investigating. 


Water Metabolism 

Water constitutes the greater part of the body weight of animals. The 
body of man contains approximately 65 per cent water. Its content in the 
difTerent tissues varies very greatly: the skeleton contains about 20 per cent 
water, the liver, muscles, brain, skin, heart and connective tissue—70 to 
00 per cent, the blood—about 80 per cent, and the other fluids of the body 
and secretions (milk, perspiration, gastric juice) 90 to 99 per cent. In the 
young the tis.sues contain more water. 

Both the cells and the intercellular substances form a complex hetero¬ 
geneous system the separate phases of which contain water as a necessary 
constituent. Aqueous solutions of mineral and organic substances fill the 
tiniest nuclei of cellular structures and form the basis of tissue fluids. Par¬ 
ticles of water form part of the denser structures of which the cellular and 
intercellular structures are made. It is uncommonly hard, for example, to 
extract the last particles of water from protein preparations. 

Thus, in addition to free water we must take into account the bound 
water in the form of hydration water. 

Water is a fine solvent for a large number of .substances and a medium 
in which most of the chemical reactions connected with metabolism, and 
consequently with life, take place. 

From the phy.sicochcmical point of view w'atcr is a liquid which has a number of 
properties conditioned by the sharply pronounced polarity of its particles. This 
explains why despite its low molecular weight water is a liquid at ordinary tem¬ 
peratures and a solid at 0”. Substances composed of nonpolar molecules even with a 
higher molecular weight arc gases at room temperature (carbon dioxide, hydrocarbons 
with up to six atoms, nitric oxide, etc.). The polar structure of the water molecules 
explains the extremely high dielectric water constant which aids in the electrolytic 
di.s.sociation of a number of .substances dissolved in water. Water itself is a weak 
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flcctrolyte which dissociates into H and OH~ ions. These ions possess the? propertit's 
of catalysts which accelerate the course of a tremendous number of most diverse 
reactifms. The polar structure of water determines the firmne^ss of its intei*molecular 
bonds as a result of which water has a hij^h th(?rmal capacity and a very hij^h specific 
heat which is of great importance to the physiology of heat regulation. 

The organisms of land animals take in water wilii drink and food. A cer¬ 
tain amount of water is produced in the organism itself during oxidation of 
a number of substanc(\s. In complete oxidation lOOgr. of fat form 107 gr. 
of water, 100 gr. of starch—Sb gr. of water, and 100 gr. of protein—41 gr. 
of water. 

The total daily water requirement of man constitutes approximately 
2.5 litres. 

Water leaves the human organism through the kidneys with the urine 
(about 1.5 lit.), through the lungs in a vaporous state (about 400 ml.), 
through the intestines with the faeces (about 200 ml.) and through the skin 
(about 500 ml.). Water is lost through the skin by perspiration and by elim¬ 
ination in a gaseous stale {pc*rspiraiw insensihUiff’'- —imp('rc(?plible sweat¬ 
ing). The latter is, apparently, a purely physical process of v/atcr permoa- 
lion through the membranes and its evaporation without the participation 
of the sweat glands. 

The aforementioned quantitative correlations may greatly alter under 
different conditions of existence. Thus, in some ailments (diabetes mellitus 
and diabetes insipidus) the kidneys may eliminate enormous quantities of 
water (8 to 10 litres per day). In dyspnoea during muscular work or in the 
mountains the amount of water eliminated through the lungs increases. 
During work in hot shops or in hot weather the amount of water lost 
through the skin may reach 6 to 10 litres. In diarrhoeas considerable quan¬ 
tities of water are lost through the intestines. In all these cases man ex- 
pen iences thirst which impels him to drink more water. 

The absorbed water is carried with the blood throughout the body and is 
retained by various organs. The muscles and the skin are of essential im¬ 
portance as water depots in the organism. Experimental hepatectomy in 
an animal causes the latter to lose its ability to retain reserves of water 
in the body (V. Savich, M. Petrova et al.). 

During considerable losses of water the content of the latter in the blood 
diminishes but slightly because the loss of water is compensated by passage 
of water from the tissues into the blood. The organism endures water 
hunger with great difficulty. By taking water the “maiathon fasters ' got 
along without food for close to 50 days. Animals can live but a few days 
if they consume dry food without water. 

Water is eliminated by the kidneys, the skin and the intestines in the 
form of a solution containing .salts. Retention of water by the tissues is also 
influenced by the content of sails in the blood and in the tissues. Salts are 
the principal constituents by means of which the osmotic pressure observed 
in the cells and in the tissue fluids is formed (p. 49). Water metabolism is, 
thus, closely connected with that of minerals, particularly with the metab¬ 
olism of sodium chloride. We therefore often speak of water-salt metab¬ 
olism. Water is best retained by the organism when taken in in the form 
of a salt solution isotonic to the blood. Colloid-osmotic pressure also exerts 
considerable influence on the redistribution of water between the blood and 
the tissues (p. 75). 

* The idea of perspiratio insensibilis includtis the total loss of water throupih the 
lung.s and skin without the participation of the sweat gland.s. 



Water metabolism is., apparently, influenced by the hormones of many 
glands of internal secretion (thyroid, sex glands, adrenals, pancreas, liver), 
but the hypophysis is an especially important organ in regulating water 
metabolism (p. 430). The functions of the hypophysis and the other endo¬ 
crine glands are in turn controlled by the central nervous system. The 
regulation of water metabolism is, thus, eflocted by the nervous system 
through the glands of internal .secretion and the excretory systems (kid¬ 
neys, sweat glands, intestines), respiration and, finally, through influencing 
the functional states of vaidous tissu€\s. 



PART VIII 


ENERGY EXCHANGE 


CHAPTER ‘A4 

ENERGY EXCHANGE IN THE ORGANISM 

In order to exist, an or^:ianism must continuously exchange substances with 
the external environment. 

All mc^tabolic proex^sses in the organism arc- alt tended by transformations 
of chemical energy into other forms of energy—thermal, mechanical, radi¬ 
ant and electric. 

The general trend in metabolism and the exchange of energy inseparably 
connectc?d with it are characterized by processes of oxidation and reduction. 
This is accompanied by conversion of substances rich in energy into sub¬ 
stances with a le.sser energy potential and a liberation of some form of 
energy. 


Development of Principal Ideas of Energy Exchange 

The development of our knowledge' of the transformations of substances 
in the organism is closely connected with the establishment of the principal 
laws of physics and chemistry, the laws of conservation of matter and 
energy. The first scientific postulates on these problems were formulated 
by M. Lomonosov who discovered the universal law of conservation of 
matter and motion (formulated in a letter to Eiler in 1748 and published in 
1760). “All changes which occur in Nature,'' wrote M. Lomonosov, “are of 
such a character that any amount of whatever one body loses is added to 
another. Thus, if some matter is lost in one place it increases in another 

place_This universal natural law also extends to the very rules of 

motion because a body that moves another body by its own force loses as 
much of it itself as it imparts to the body which receives its motion 
from it.” 

Lomonosov found that when iron was tempered it grew heavier because 
of the addition of a constituent of air. Then came the di.scovery of oxygen 
made in 1774 almost simultaneously by Scheele in Sweden, Priestley in 
England and Lavoisier in France. In connection with the discovery of oxy¬ 
gen Lavoisier showed that when coal burned or an animal breathed in a 
closed space its content of oxygen diminished and the content of the “gas 
which dulls lime,” i.e., carbon dioxide, increased. 

Later Lavoisier and Laplace jointly conducted their first experiments in 
the calorimeter they had devised. The.se experiments established that the 
amounts of heat produced by the breathing of the guinea-pig and the burn- 
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ing of coal were approximately equal if the same amount of carbon diox¬ 
ide was liberated as a result of the burning and breathing. It consequently 
dawned on Lavoisier that carbonaceous substances burned in the body and 
he formulated his thesis; breathing is slow burning. 

The relationship between the formation of carbon dioxide and the 
amount of heat produced, established by Lavoisier, served as the point of 
departure for many investigations which proved that these theses applied 
to man and animals alike and, thus, showed that the laws oi physics 

and chemistry were 



applicable to energy 
transformations in 
th(' body. 

Subsociuonl stuclifs of 
the problem were made 
by Kej;nault and Reiset 
(1»49) who found there 
was a delinite relation¬ 
ship between the produc¬ 
tion of carbon dioxide 
and the cr)nsumption of 
(txy^c.n in the respiration 
of animals. They, loo, 
developed the principal 
methods of si tidying 
gaseous exchan^te. 

The investij^ation.s of 
the Dorpal physiologists 
Bidder and Schmidt 
pioved very important 
lf> the development of 
the study of metabolism. 
These in vest iftu tors found 
(11152) i\ considerable con¬ 
stancy in the production 
of carbon dioxide by 
man and animals which 
they observ’ed during 
their studies day after 
day and, thus, .substan- 
liatcd the existence of 


basal metabolism (p. 354). 


first by V. Pashutin 
Antoine Laurent Lavoisier (1883) and later by 

his pupil A. Likha¬ 
chov, of a calorimeter for man and large animals represented a major 
achievement. The investigations conducted by Pashutin and Likha¬ 
chov showed there was a strict interdependence between the amount of 
oxygen consumc^d by the body, the production of carbon dioxide and the 
formation of heat lib(;rated by the organism. Thus, they established a regu¬ 
larity which makes it possible to use the measurements of the liberated 
heat or the determination of ga.seous exchange for the quantitative eval¬ 
uation of chemical changes in the body. Likhachov’s studies, reported by 
him at the International Medical Congress in Rome in 1893, for the first 
time proved the existence of these relations between gaseous exchange and 
heat production, and established the applicability of the principal physical 
and chemical laws to the study of metabolism and energy exchange in man. 



These investigations proved very important to the development of the 
materialist principles of biology and to the struggle against vitalism. 

I. Sechenov’s studies, first of the gases in the blood (Chapter 20), and 
later (together with his pupil M. Shaternikov) of gaseous exchange in man 
and animals were very important to the knowledge of metabolism. 

The ideas of metabolism in the body, formed over more than 150 years, 
sprang from the concept that the level metabolism was strictly constant. 
According to these ideas metabolism changes only in connection with the 
work done by the body, with the intake of food, with the processes of juice 
secretion and absorption connected with food consumption, and with the 
influences exerted on the body by the temperature of the external environ¬ 
ment. Summed up these influences determine, according to the analytical 
physiology of the 19th century, the general level of metabolism in the body 
and the energy output at each given moment of its vital activity. 

These* ideas wc?re unable to explain a number of changes taking place? 
in the body in the* process of its adjustment to environmental conditions 
(for example, temperature), conditions of altert'd nutrition (for example, 
complete or partial starvation), repeated muscular activity (for example, 
1 raining). Plmbracing only the narrow factual aspect, of the metabolic 
changes the pre-Pavlovian investigators wen* unable to establish a relation- 
.ship between the laws regulating metabolism and those governing the 
development of the body, i.e., the principles of evolutionary lh(*ory. 

Only by studying metabolism in an integral organism in its various rela¬ 
tionships with its environment from the positions of Pavlovian physiology 
has it been possible to link the studk's in the energetics of the organism 
with the investigations of the forms and nature of the influence of labour, 
nutrition, sports, climate, ecological factors, etc., on metabolism (and other 
physiological functions). It has been shown that it is possible to develop 
conditioned reflexes in response to metabolism in its diflerent manifesta¬ 
tions (gaseous exchange, carbohydrate metabolism, protein metabolism, 
etc.). This has established the cardinal fact that, the total vital activity of the 
body, reflected in the intensity of metabolism, depends on any agent in the 
external and internal environment of the organism, i.e., agents which are 
connected in time with the effect of factors that alter metabolism as inborn 
reflexes (for example, wor k, changes in temperature), owing to which they 
become signals for the effect of these? factors. 

The studies in the* metabolism of man and animals conducted in this 
direction have shown that the ‘‘higher equilibi ium'’ (I. Pavlov’s expression) 
of the body with its environment is attended and determined by profound 
changes in all the chemical processes in the organism. This fact closely 
connects Pavlov’s teachings with the principles of Michurin’s biology. Both 
these teachings regard metabolism as the principal line of the organism’s 
communication with the external environment and, hence, as one of the 
most important factors in the evolution of the organic world. 

Studying the Energy Output in the Body 

The total energy output in the body can be most accurately determined 
by the amount of liberated heat expr*essed in calories (1 lai*ge calory or 
1,000 small calories correspond to 427 kg-m. of mechanical work). 

The transformations of energy in the body are very complex and are not 
always attended by an immediate transformation of all the liberated energy 
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into heat. In muscular contractions 20 to 25 per cent of the liberated energy 
is transformed into mechanical work, while a negligible part of it manifests 
itself in the form of electric energy. In the long run, however, all work 
done in the organism, all forms of energy change to thermal energy. Thus, 
for example, the mechanical work of the heart muscle changes to the kinet- 
ic energy of the blood stream; this kinetic energy is spent in the form of 
heat in the friction of the blood against the walls of the blood vessels and 
in overcoming the internal friction (viscosity) of the blood. The energy of 
muscular work is also fully transformed into heat except the work connect¬ 
ed with lifting loads (without the subsequent lowering) to a certain height. 
In the latter case the kinetic energy of the muscular movement is trans¬ 
formed into the potential energy of the load lifted to the given height; this 
energy is fully changed to heat when the given load falls to the level from 
w'hich it was lifted. 

Part of the energy liberated in the organism is utilized for endothermic 
reactions of synthesizing more complex substances from simpler ones (for 
example, gh^cogen from lactic acid). This energy is not lost, but is retained 
in the body in the form of an increased reserve of chemical energy. In 
determining the total value of the energy output we do not, therefore, 
have to take inio account the pari of energy spent on endothermic reac¬ 
tions. 

The amount of heat liberated by the body is* an accurate measure of its 
total energy outpzit. The measuring of the quantity of heat liberated during 
a reaction is called caloi'imetry. In order directly to moasur*e the heat liber¬ 
ated by the body {direct calorimetry) the animal is placed in a calorimeter. 
The calorimeter is a hermetically sealed chamber with double walls and 
water circulating between the walls. The outer wall of the chamber is w’^ell 
insulated to prevent the loss of heat. The heat liberated by the man or ani¬ 
mal in the chamber is transmitted to the water circulating between the 
walls of the calorimeter. Since the amount of water and the rise in its tem¬ 
perature are known it is possible to measure the total quantity of the heat 
liberated. 

It has already been mentioned that the first calorimeter for man was 
built by A. Likhachov in V. Pashutin's laboratory. In this device man could^ 
only sit or lie. A larger calorimeter was built by the American investiga¬ 
tors Atw’ater and Benedict. The results of their investigations confirmed the 
principal inferences made by A. Likhachov. 

Modern calorimeters are very intricate and cumbrous, and a number of 
precautions must he taken to prevent the loss of heat by the device itself. 
Howeven*. calorimeters have made it possible to measure accurately the 
amount of heat liberated by the body and, thus, offered the opportunity for 
comparing the value of the total energy liberated by the organism in the 
form of heat with the quantity of oxygen consumed and carbon dioxide 
produced, i.e., with the value of the ga.seous exchange, as well as with the 
caloric value of the food taken. 

Table 14 shows some of these computations. 

The considerable coincidence in the results obtained in studying the 
energy exchange by the method of direct calorimetry and the method of 
gaseous exchange (see p. 348) has almost made it possible to relinquish the 
calorimeter as an intricate and expensive device for determining the energy 
output; studies in gaseous exchange, i.e., indirect calorimetry, are widely 
conducted today. The studies of the caloric value of foodstuffs were of great 
importance to the development of the principles of indirect calorimetry. 
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Tabl- 14 


I<:nerery Intake and Output (Studied with Aid of Calorimeter) in Man in 24 Hours 
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In 1873, the Russian physiologist V. Danilevsky determined by methods 
ot thermochemistry the different amounts of heat produced during the 
combustion of foodstuffs. These studies were subsequently elaborated by 
the German physiologist Rubnei* and the American physiologist Benedict. 

One of the inferences of the law of conservation of energy established 
by the Petersburg Academician Hess states that the total energy of any 
chemical reaction does not depend on the course this reaction takes. If, for 
example, one gr. of sugar is fully oxidized to carbon dioxide and water 
the amount of energy liberated is absolutely the same whether* the sugar 
was burned or oxidized by enzymes. Thus, by determining the heat pro¬ 
duced in the combustion of foodstuffs outside the body it is possible to 
establish the amount of heat liber'ated in the body dur*ing the oxidation 
of the same quantity of foodstuffs. 

Given the weight of the foodstuffs oxidize?d by the body (at a con¬ 
stant body weight) and the caloric value of each gi'am of the assimilated 
substance we can approximately calculate the energy output in man and 
animals. 

The calorific capacity of foodstuffs is studied in a small calorimeter known as 
Berthelot’s bomb calorimeter. The bomb calorimeter is a hermetically sealed reservoir 
filled with oxygen and immersed in a water bath. An accurately weighed amount of 
a foodstuff is placed in the reservoir; by passing an electric spark through the bomb 
this foodstuff is burned and the amount of heat produced by the burning of the given 
substance to carbon dioxide and water is recorded (in large calories) by the change 
in the temperature of the water in the bath. If, for example, the temperature of 
4,000 gr. of water rose after burning one gr. of starch from 15 to 16.025“ C it means 
that one gr. of starch produced 4.000 X (t0.025 — 15) — 4,000 X 1-^25 — 4,100 cal., or 
4.1 large calories. 

Fats and carbohydrates are oxidized to carbon dioxide and water both in 
the bomb calorimeter and in the body. It is somewhat different with pro¬ 
teins because urea is one of the products of protein oxidation. During its 
subsequent oxidation to nitrogen, carbon dioxide and water urea liberates 


* The small difference of 20 large calories is due to certain inaccuracies in the very 
complicated methods of calorimetry. 
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a certain amount of heat. To determine the quantity of heat liberated in the 
body during the oxidation of one gr. of protein the following simple calcu¬ 
lation is, therefore, made: the heat produced by the combustion of the 
amount of urea which is formed during the oxidation of one gr. of protein 
in the body is subtracted from the heat liberated by the combustion 
of one gr. of protein in the bomb calorimeter (5.4). Since the heat pro¬ 
duced by the combustion of the urea formed in the body from one gr. of 
protein equals 1.3 large calories in determining the physiological calorific 
capacity of proteins this value is subtracted from the heat produced by ihv 
complete combustion of the protein in the bomb calorimeter. 

The calorific capacity of the nutritive substances differs in various food¬ 
stuffs, for example, for butter and beef fat, vegetable and animal proteins, 
etc. With the knowledge of the calorific capacity of different foods we can 
make the necessary estimates with considerable accuracy. Table 15 shows 
the calorific capacity of some foodstuffs. 

Table 15 

Heat Produced by Combustion of One Gram of Foods 
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Of the foods consumed the body assimilates an average of 98 per cent of 
the carbohydrates, 92 per cent of the proteins and 95 per cent of the fats. 
The production of heat resulting from the oxidation of foods is taken at 4 
large calories per one gr. of carbohydrates and proteins each and 9 large 
calories per one gr. of fats. If we know the amount of proteins, carbohy¬ 
drates and fats (in grams) consumed with the food during a certain period 
of time we can estimate the amount of energy spent during the same time. 
To do this we must multiply the amount of consumed proteins and carbo¬ 
hydrates (in gr.) by 4 and the amount of fats by 9, and add the products. 

This method of estimating the total value of the body’s energy output is 
called the method of food rations; it requires no instruments: the quantity 
of the consumed food is calculated and the caloric value of the food is com¬ 
puted from tables of caloric values. 

This method is not accurate, however, because the body may store up 
some of the nutritive substances taken in with the food (mainly in the form 
of fat) or, on the contrary, utilize some of the substances formerly accu¬ 
mulated in the organism over and above those consumed with the food. An¬ 
other shortcoming of this method is the impossibility of studying by it the 
energy output over short periods of time and the difficulty of calculating 
the food ration. One of its indubitable merits is that it does not interfere 
with the daily routine of the people under observation and that the obser- 














vation is conducted under conditions closest to reality. The method of food 
rations is, therefore, used for controlling the general caloric value (see 
p. 357) of the food rations of man. The results are the more accurate the 
gi-eater the number of people concerned and the? longer the period of in¬ 
vestigation. In controlling the constancy of body weight this method may 
serve for the summary determination of the energy expenditures of individ¬ 
ual groups of the population, separate occupations, in closed institutions 
with regulated diets, etc. 


Studying Gaseous Exchange as a Method of Determining 
Energy Output 


Since there are pi*ecise relationships between the amount of heat liber¬ 
ated by the body, the carbon dioxide produced and the oxygen consumed 
it is possible to utilize the data of the studies of the gaseous exchange to 
determine the energy output in calories. This nicdhod is very extensively 
used because it is simple, the instruments are portable and results are 
quickly obtained. 


In invoslij^atirig general inelabnlism in addition 1o studying Iho t(>lal vaJuo of the 
ontTgy oxpt^nditurrs il is also irTipr)rlant to find out what substanres arc oxidized in 
the body during a certain perif)d of lime. Proteins, lYds and carbohydrates are oxidized 
in the body in varying quantitative proportions. In order to estimate the part of 
proteins in th(^ totai mt'tabolism it is neressar3^ to de^teiTnine the? amount of nitrogen 
eliminated with the urine. Since proteins eonlain It) per etmt nitrogen 
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where a is the amount of nitrogen (in grams) eliminated with the urine, and x is the 
unknown quantity of protein metab(»lizcd in the organism. By multiplying this value 
hy 4.1 (physiological caloric equivalent of protein) it is easy to find the amount of 
cruM’gy produced in the organism by the conversion, particularly, the oxidation of 
protein. For practical purposes, how^cver, it is often quite unnecessary to determine 
(he nitrogen in the urine for estimating Iht' total energy exchange. 

The studies of heat produced by the combustion of each type of food in 
the bomb calorimeter show that a definite amount of oxygen consumed and 
car bon dioxide produced corresponds to a definite number of calories of 
liberated heat. Since we know the composition of the substance studied we 
can easily calculate Iheamount ofoxygenitrequir(\sforitscompleteoxidalion 
to carbon dioxide and water. Thus, for example, one gram-molecule of glu- 
(rose weighs 180 grams and requires for its oxidation 6 gram-molecules of 
oxygen which take up a volume of 6 X 22.4 - ■ 134.4 lit. (at 0^*0 and 760 mm. 
pressure). Since 3.75 large calories are liberated during the oxidation of one 
gr. of glucose it follows that the consumption of 134.4 lit. of oxygen which 
oxidizes 180 gr. of glucose leads to the liberation of 180 X 3.75 — 675 large 
calories. This means that for one litre of oxygen consumed 675:134.4, i.e., 
about 5 large calories are liberated. In this manner the caloric tmlue of 
oxygen is determined for each fully oxidized substance, i.e., the amount of 
heat liberated during the complete oxidation of the given substance to car¬ 
bon dioxide and water for each litre of oxygen consumed. This value will 
correspond to 5.0 for carbohydrates, 4.7 for fats and about 4.85 large calo¬ 
ries for proteins. 

With knowledge of the caloric value of oxygen it is possible accurately to 
estimate the energy output by determining the amount of oxygen which 
the organism has consumed during the given period of time. Thus, by 
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determining the gaseous exchange we can find the exact value for the 
energy output. 

It is always possible to determine wdth utmost accuracy by the chemicaJ 
formula (or by the weight composition of C, H and O) of a substance how 
many grams or fractions of a gram of this substance one litre of oxygen will 
oxidize. 

The amount of oxygen required to oxidize a given substance, as well as 
the proportions of the oxygen and carbon dioxide produced during the oxi¬ 
dation, will depend on the chemical composition of the oxidized substance, 
i.e., on the proportions of the carbon, hydrogen and oxygen in it. 

During the oxidation of glucose the consumption of 6 gram-molecules of 
oxygen is accompanied by the liberation of 6 gram-molecules of carbcjn 
dioxide: 

CfiHi.Ot; + 6 O,, 6 COo + 6 H,0. 


Since the volume of the gram-molecuk^s of any gas at equal temperature 
and equal pressure is the same it follows that during the oxidation of car¬ 
bohydrates the volume of the oxygen consumed and the carbon dioxide 
produced will also be the same. 

The ratio between the volume of carbon dioxide produced by tht^ 
organism and the volume of oxygen consumed during the same period of 
time is known as the respiratory quotient, Ilencc'. during the oxidation 
of carbohydrates the respii-atory quotient will equal one. The ratio will 
somewhat differ in the oxidation of fats. The following is the formula for 
tripalmilin oxidation: 


2 -f 145 O 2 == 102 CO. + 00 HvO. 

'J'ripaliTiitin 

Since the molecule of tripalmilin contains relatively little oxygen th(r 
oxidation of tripalmilin will require very much outside oxygen. In this 
case the respiratory quotient will be 0.703. For other fats it is 0.70 to 0.72. 
In the oxidation of proteins the re.spiratory quotient equals approx¬ 
imately 0.85. 

The respiratory quotient quite accurately indicates the nature of the 
substances oxidized in the body. If the respiratory quotient equals one or 
approximates this value it means that carbohydrates, or mainly carbo¬ 
hydrates, are being oxidized in the body; it follows that for every litre 
of oxygen consumed about 5 large calories will be produced. If the re¬ 
spiratory quotient approaches 0.7 it is mainly fats that are being oxidized 
in the body and about 4.7 large calories are produced for every litre of 
oxygen consumed. 

Usually proteins, fats and carbohydrates are oxidizt?d in the body in 
various proportions and the respiratory quotient is, therefore, between 
0.7 and 1. 

For an accurate estimate of the amount of oxidized foodstuffs and their ratios we 
determine the so-called nonprotein respiratory quotient; for this purpose the amount 
of converted protein is estimated by titrating the amount of nitrogen in 
the urine during a certain period of time (at least 24 hours). Then by 
subtracting from the total amount of o.xygcn consumed and carbon dioxide produced 
the amount of gas corresponding to the oxidation of the converted protein we get 
from the remaining quantities of oxygen and carbon dioxide the respiratory quotient 
reflecting the ratios of the oxidized fats and carbohydrates. The closer the respiratory 
quotient is to one the greater the part of carbohydrates in the metabolism. To 
simplify these computations a table has been composed also showing the part played 
by fats and carbohydrates in the total metabolism (Table 16). 
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Table 16 

Part Played by Fats and Carbohydrates and Caloric Value of One Litre 
of Oxygen at Different Respiratory Qiinttents 
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Table 16 shows that each i-espiratoiy quotieni between 0.7 and 1 corresponds lo a 
d(?linite ratio between the amount of fais and carbohydrates consumed during the 
invesiipalion and to a definite caloric value of oxygen (between 4.69 and 5 02) Bv 
multiplying the caloric value thus found by the number oi: litres of o.xygen consumed 
during the investigation we find the amount of energy (in large calories) lib.uated 
in t.h<‘ organism during the same period. 


The respiratory quo¬ 
tient accurately reflects 
the part played by fats 
and carbohydrates in 
metabolism only if all 
of the carbon dioxide 
formed during the given 
period is eliminated by 
the lungs and if there is 
no conversion of some 
nutritive substances in¬ 
to others (for example, 
carbohydrates into fats). 

If th(^ ventilation of the 
lungs incr(?ascs out of pro¬ 
portion to the increase in 
the production of CO 2 in the 
organism (hyperventilation) 
the partial pressure of 
carbon dioxide in the alve¬ 
olar air drops. The difference 
between the partial pressure 
of COo in the alveolar air 
and its tension in the blood 
increases; as a result COj 
is Migrated into the lungs; 
this is not only the carbon 
dioxide produced by the 
metabolism in the tis.sues. 
but also the CO 2 that split 
off from the bicarbonates 
of the blood. With such 
“washing” of CO 2 out of the 
organism its amount produc¬ 
ed during a definite period 
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of time does not correspond to the intensity of the oxidative changes in the boci;. 
Under the circumstances the respiratory quotient rises to 1.5 and higher. The sam, 
thing occurs when the CO» is displaced from the bicarbonates by acids (tor c‘xaniph 
lactic acid) formed as a result of metabolism. In these cases the amount of carhf>;» 
dioxide eliminated from the organism exceeds the amount of the gas produced in th* 
processes of oxidation. The respiratory quotient rises, therefore, both in hypr-j 
\'entilation and in the displacement of CO:? from the bicarbonates by the acid prodm i' 
of metabolism reaching 1.5 and even 2, but these values are. of course, of no signijj. 
cance in establishing the nature of oxidative changes in the body. When the factor;, 
causing the excess elimination of carbon dioxide from the body cease to operate tin 
superfluous alkaline equivalents begin to bind the carbon dioxide produced in th^ 
course of metabolic changes. That is why after the i-ise of the respiratory quotieni 
resulting from the ‘'washing out” or displacement of the carbon dioxide from tin 
blood less of this gas enters the exhaled air than is formed during the oxidativi 
processes. The respiratoiy quotient then drops (to 0.4 and even lower), but this in nu 
way reflects the chemical nature of the sub.stanccs oxidized in the body. Hence, the 
conclusion important in determining the ga.seous exchange: studies for short periocl.s 
of time may be conducted only when there is a full dynamic equilibrium between 
the composition of the? alveolar air and the gases in the blood. Otherwise it is nect^s- 
.sary to prolong the experiment to the point when all the changes connected with the 
excess “washing out" of carbon dioxide (or its displacement) frf)m the bicarbonates 
of the blood and its subsequent intensified binding havt? been equalized. 

The rospiraloi'y quotionl cannot be used for determining the nalui-e of 
the substanc€\s oxidized in the organism when carbohydrates are intensively 
converted into fats, which is the case, for example, in steatosis. Since car- 
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bohydrates contain more oxygen than do fats part of the oxygen is used 
for the oxidative changes during the conversion of carbohydrates into 
fats, owing to which the amount of oxygen consumed from the air 
diminishes and the respiratory quotient rises. Thus, for example, the re¬ 
spiratory quotient in geese being fattened may reach 2. The respiratory 



quotient, as has been shown above, is close to 0.7 with a fat diet and 
approaches 1 with a carbohydrate diet. A low respiratory quotient is 
usually observed in starvation because of the oxidation of fats and some¬ 
times for the same reason when studied on an empty stomach. The deter¬ 
mination of the respiratory quotient is the more reliable the longer the 
period during which the gaseous exchange is studied. 

The method of studying gaseous exchange essentially consists in the 
fact that the composition of the inhaled (external) and exhaled air is 
inv('stigatod and the amount of elimi¬ 


nated carbon dioxide and consumed 
oxygen is judged by the diffeience in 
the composition. The inhaled aii* (any¬ 
where in the world and at any altitude 
up to 12 and even 15 kilometres above 
sea level) has the following composi¬ 
tion: 20.94 per cent Om, 0.03 per cent 
CO 2 and 79.03 per cent No (including 
aigon and the other inert gases). If, for 
example, the exhaled air contains 16.74 
pel- cent Go and 3.53 per cent COo each 
100 cm.'* of air taken in through the 
lungs has 4.2 cm.'* of consumed Oo and 
3.5 cm.'* of eliminated COo. 

The instruments for studying the 
gaseous exchange differ quite a good 
deal because the gaseous exchange in 
man and in animals is determined under 
various conditions and at different 
periods of time—from a few minutes 
to 24 hours and more. 

The most accurate method for study¬ 
ing gaseous exchange in protraced ex¬ 
periments, e.specially in animals, is the 
chamber method. 

The .simplest modification of the 
chamber method (Fig. 141) consi.sts in 
the fact that the investigated animal 
is placed in a hermetically sealed ordi¬ 
nary metal, more rarely gla.ss, chamber 
of a certain volume (pneumatic cham¬ 
ber). Before the experiment the com- 
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position of the chamber air is determined by analysing a sample of it in 


Haldane’s gas analyser. Given the volume of the chamber and the 
composition of the chamber air it is not hard to compute the amount of 


oxygen and carbon dioxide contained in the chamber before the experiment. 


The animal is placed in the chamber and samples of the chamber air. 
changed as a result of the animal’s respiration, are taken and analysed 


at certain intervals of time. Since the exact volume of the chamber is 


known the content of oxygen and carbon dioxide is computed and the 
amount of oxygen consumed and carbon dioxide eliminated during the 
experiment Ls judged by the difference from their content in the beginning 
of the experiment. Since the.se values are known it is possible to compute 
the respiratory quotient and the output of energy in calories. 
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The drawback of the pneumatic chamber method is that the experiment cannij- 
bo continued very Jong because carbon dioxide accumulates in the chamber and llio 
partial pressure of oxygen drops. 

The chambers built after the siime model but equipped with a device for ventilal.in.. 
the air are better; in these chambers air is sucked in during the entire experinv^iM 
through special absorbing reservoirs in which the accumulated carbon dioxide i 
absorbed in an alkaline solution. The elimination of carbon dioxide leads to a dn)p 
in the pressure within the chamber. This is made use of to replace the carbon dioxidi 
in the chamber by oxygen from special gas-meters. In this case the consumption oi 
oxygen is determined by its diminution in the gas-meters, while the production c.i 
carbon dioxide is found by titrating the alkaline solution in the absorbers beforn 
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Mim lying on <*ourh ovliulfs throiit.di motor (.1): <liHl hniuJ ^laUo^< il. possihio to moasiin* uinoiint of air 
piinsiti.;^ tlirouvcli SfK.'oial vulvos, throiiuli wliioh oxaiiiiiioiJ porson hroathos, st>ptinito 

iiir froiM tlio oxlialoil aii<l I*-a<l all oxhaioii air only throiiyjh riu*for. .A smitll portion ot'oxlinlod nir i« o«)llo(*Ti‘«l 
ill .sptM'inI I'ontaiiiors iH). Air coliof’iot] in coiitaiiu'rK i.s snliHoipjonlly iinalysoij in lliiiiiaiio's ajiparalns H 'i. 


and after the experiment. This cliarnber makes it possible to continue the experiment 
for a very long time. A very convenient chamber model was developed by M. Shaler- 
n’kov, I. Scchenov’s pupil (F'ig. 142). 

A system of carbon-dioxide ab.sorbcrs and a gas-meter (spirometer) filled with oxy¬ 
gen are often used for determining the gaseous exchange in man; the respiratory 
passages of man are connected with this .system by a mask w'hich covers the nose and 
mouth, or by a mouth valve and a nose clamp (Fig. 143). The consumption of oxygen is 
judged by its decrease in the gas-meters or in the spirometer, while the production of 
carbon dioxide is computed by the change in its content in the absorbers (by titratic.n 
or accurate weighing of the ab.sorber). All these systems of instruments for studying 
gaseous exchange are knf)wn as closed systems. 

The chamber methods are very convenient for experimenting on animals 
in the laboratory, but are hard to use in the clinic and under working con¬ 
ditions for studying the gaseous exchange in man. The methods of study 
with the aid of open systems (Figs. 144 and 145) are widely used in this case. 

In these methods man inhales external air through the mouth or through 
the mouth and nose with the aid of a mouthpiece or a special mask 
equipped with valves. The valves make it possible to direct all the air 
exhaled during a certain period of time into a gas-clock or gas-meter where 
its amount is accurately measured. Frequently (especially in studying the 
gaseous exchange during work) the air is first collected in Douglas bags 
and then measured by being passed through a gas-clock. At the same time 
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samples of the exhaled air are taken to analyse the content of 
oxygen and carbon dioxide in it. Since the amount of the expired 
air and the composition of the inspired (external) and expired air are 
known it is not hard to compute the amount of oxygen consumed and 
carbon dioxide produced during the time of the experiment. 


Here is an example. A man exhaled 5.2 litres of air in one minute, the exhaled air 
I'ontaininfl 1().23 per cent oxygen and 4.13 per cent carbon dioxide. From each 100 cm. * 
of air passing through the lungs the organism has consumed 20.94 ml. —16.23 ml. =- 
4.7 ml. (or 47 ml. per litre) of oxygen external exhaled 

air air 

Since the pulmonary ventilation equalled 15.2 lilies the consumption of oxygen per 
minute equals: 

47 ml. X 5.2 244.4 ml. 

ronsumption of carb(>n dioxide per 100 cm.-* of air equals: 

4.13 ml. — 0.03 — 4.1 ml. (41 ml. per litre) 
exhaled i!Xlf!rnal 
air nil- 

Consumption of carbon dioxide per minute equals: 

41 ml. X 5.2 213.2 ml. 

We now doteiTnine the 
respiratory quotient (in round 
figure.s) 


CO, 

Ou 


213 

244 


0.87 


For the respiratory quotient 
of 0.87 the caloric value of 
one? litre of oxygen (Table 16) 
corresponds to 4.88 large cal¬ 
ories. Hence, for the con¬ 
sumption of 244 ml. (0.244 lit.) 
of oxygen per minute the 
caloric value corresponds 
to 4.88 large calories X 
X 0.244 — 1.19 large calorics. 
The energy output is, thus, 
1.19 large calories per minute 
or 1,714 large calories in 
24 hour.s. 

The study of the gase¬ 
ous exchange in man is 



Fig. 145. Determining gas metabolism ene!*gy out- 
j)ut~(luring work (same iiietiiod i.s often used in 
determining gtis jnetabolism during rest ). 

All air exhaled by jhthoii jiiwhi'k itiIo Doii^Ihh buj;. I'bis is riiailc 
posHiblo l>y tbo fm;!. that Ibr jm'I'hoii brualhiitH tliroii^b a laaisk 
iuTnietieully presstul to faj’.e or throiigli rnoiithpiooe eipiipped with 
valve (ill this ease lli»? iiiwe is si-opped up), Kxlialed air poAsoH 
through tube into ha^i:. .At imkI of experiuieiit, Iiuitiii^ a deiiiiiu* 
jieriod of time, amount of oxhalofl air is motisuriHi by j»a8-m ?ter. 
Sample of air t>akeii from baj^ is aiialyHed for ita O, and eunt-t»iit-. 

of considerable practical 

importance. It is used for a number of purposes, primarily, in investigating 
dietary requirements. Nutrition must cover the energy needs and in a grow¬ 
ing organism must exceed them. The dietary requirements are (see p. 366), 
therefore, always based on studies of energy output established by deter¬ 
mining the gaseous exchange. In addition, a number of problems connected 
with changes in physiological functions in labour processes and in sports 
are also solved by the method of determining the gaseous exchange. During 
considerable muscular effort the gaseous exchange is sharply modified 
(Fig. 145). 

The study of the gaseous exchange acquires considerable importance in 
the diagnosis of certain diseases, nutritional disorders, etc. Finally, the 
study of the gaseous exchange is also very important as a method which 
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characterizes the intensity of the body’s activity under various conditions 
of the external environment (for example, climate, diet), during the sleep¬ 
ing and waking hours, etc. 

The study of all these influences requires the knowledge of the main 
laws governing the total value of energy expenditures of the body. 


Energy Output at Rest and Basal Metabolism 

In the sixties and seventies of the 19th century Bidder and Schmidt 
found that the energy output in man at rest was quite constant. This was 
confirmed by a number of investigators in the beginning of our century. It 
appears that the lowest energy output in man and animals is observed 
outside of muscular activity and food intake and at a temperature of the 
environment corresponding to the minimal activity of the thermoregulat¬ 
ing mechanisms. The relatively constant level of energy expenditure under 
the aforesaid conditions is known as the basal metabolism. 

To determine the basal metabolism the gaseous exchange is studied in 
the morning hours about 14 to 16 hours after the last meal (temperature 
of the room 20 to 22*0- The individual whose basal metabolism is being 
determined is requested to lie quietly in any convenient position. Basal 
metabolism is best determined in bed immediately after awakening. The 
examination lasts 10 to 15 minutes and is usually repeated, sometimes 
several days running, if surgery, for example, an operation on the thyroid, 
is to be decided upon. 

The statistical analysis of extensive material determining basal metab¬ 
olism in healthy people shows that people of the same sex, height, weight 
and age have approximately the same basal metabolism and that it varies 
no more than 10 to 15 per cent. It appears, furthermore, that basal me¬ 
tabolism is proportional not so much to the weight of the body as to its 
total surface area. Thus, in small animals whose body surface per unit of 
their weight is much greater than in large animals basal metabolism in 
proportion to body weight is several times as high. This can be seen in 
Table 17. 

Table 17 


Energy Output in Different Animals per 1 m.^ of Surface and 
1 kg. of Body Weight per Hour 


Aiiiinul 

! 

; Body woight (k^.) j 

llcut prudiioiioti in 24 huiiri^ 
(in larfiro calorins) 


! 1 

per 1 k|f. of 
body weight 

per 1 ni.* of 
body Hurfiioe 

Horso . . . . 

441 

11.3 

048 

Jf'ig . 

128 

19.1 

1,078 

i><>g. 

15.2 

51.5 

1,039 

Rabbit.... 

2.3 

75.1 

776 


The energy output per one kg. of weight greatly varies for animals 
of different weight, but calculation per unit of body surface (1 m.2) yields 
rather close results for animals sharply differing in body weight. 

This circumstance gave the French physiologist C. Richet and the Ger¬ 
man physiologist M. Rubner reasons to formulate the so-called “surface- 
area law,” according to which the energy output (at complete rest) per 
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unit of body surface is relatively constant. These and subsequent investi- 
/^ators, however, interpreted the established dependence as an absolute 
physical law since they believed that at rest the energy output depended 
oniy on the loss of heat from the body surface. 

This interpretation of the surface-area law is incorrect. The dependence 
of the intensity of metabolism on the body surface arose in the course of 
evolution in which the mobility of the animal, the rate of its metabolism, 
its food requirements, 
etc., each played a def¬ 
inite part. 

There are many ex¬ 
ceptions to the surface- 
area law which are ex¬ 
plained by biological 
peculiarities of ani¬ 
mals ; for example, with 
the same body surface 
th(' metabolism in 
wild, more mobile ani¬ 
mals is always higher 
than in domestic ani¬ 
mals; in the denizens 
of the tropics it is 
lower than in those of 
the central zone and of 
the polai* regions, etc. 

As we shall show later 
(p. 363) this is closely 
connected with the reg¬ 
ulation of metabolism 
by the cerebral coi’tex; 
tins regulation estab¬ 
lishes a constant dependence of the body's energy output on the various 
factors of the environment. 

Certain changes in the energy output (per 1 m.- of body surface) are 
observed in connection with age (Fig. 146 and Table 18). 



Fig. I‘16. OiangoH in rtirrgy nutpul stiifliod under eondi- 
tiuiis nf biuuil iiieOil)c>lirtrn with n'h‘roriC(‘to ago. 
OnliuHt** on thr Irlt. shown of miTjjry output in Inrs^t* (‘ulorioH 

]i(‘r 1 111 .'-^ of tiody Hurfiu'c fur men; rif^ht sanK' for worui'n. Dots and 
(•roHsrs show rosulls of iniiividuiil expfrinurnts for int*u and woinon 
roHpoftivoIy. 


Table 18 

Ba.sal Metabolism Averages in Large Calories per 1 m.^ of 
Body Surface per Hour (after Du Bois) 



Jhinal iiif'tubtdisiu 

iivorugifSi (Inr^o (?alorit!s) 

in N oarn 

! ill niuii 

1 

j|j w'oinoii 

14-16 

46.0 

; 43.0 

16-lS 

43.0 

! 40.0 

J8-20 

4J.0 

38.0 

20-:i0 

39.5 

i 37.0 

30-46 

39.5 

j 36.5 

40-50 

38.5 

i 36.0 

50-60 

37.5 

1 35.0 

60-70 

36.5 

{ 34.0 

70-80 

35.5 

1 33.0 
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The statistical study of the data yielded by the investigations in basal 
metabolism has made it possible to determine certain averages of energy 
output at rest for men, women and children of different weights and ages. 
These tables developed by Harris and Benedict are widely used, especially 
in clinical practice. By using these tables or by calculating the body 

surface according to the nomogram 
(Fig. 147) and multiplying this value by 
the corresponding figures (Table 18) it is 
possible to compute for each individual 
the average value of energy output at 
complete rest on the condition that all 
the requirements of determining basal 
metabolism are observed. 

The use of these tables is warranted 
only for comparing the data charac¬ 
terizing the energy output of different 
people at complete rest under standard 
conditions of investigation. Experience 
shows that the external environment 
(for example, climate, temperature, 
barometric pressure, lighting) and the 
internal environment, as well as the 
different forms of bodily activity oul- 
.side the time the basal metabolism is 
determined (for example, athletic train¬ 
ing, dietary changes,etc.),may cause con¬ 
siderable deviations from the aforesaid 
standards. 

Both the constancy of basal metab¬ 
olism and its variations are explained 
by cortical regulation of metabolism. 

The studies of K. Bykov and his asso¬ 
ciates (R. Olnyanskaya, A. Slonim et al.) 
have shown that a formerly indifferent 
stimulus, for example, the sound of a 
metronome or a bell used at the same 
time as factors which increase metab¬ 
olism, for example muscular activity, 
food intake, an injection of thyroxin, 
etc., leads to the development of stable 
conditioned metabolic reflexes. The for¬ 
merly indifferent signals become active 
metabolic stimuli. Time may be a 
similarly important stimulus. Experi¬ 
ments show that the increase in metabolism at certain times of day is con¬ 
nected with the dietary regime; the rise in metabolism at these times of 
day is independent of the actual food intake. Thus, the rate o/ basal metab¬ 
olism depends on the total activities of man or animal. 

The mode of the body’s activity, nutrition or muscular work repeated at 
definite times of day lead to the development of a complex reflex bond 
(cortical pattern. Chapter 62) in response to the total influence exerted by 
the food intake, muscular activity, temperature, etc. Under constant condi¬ 
tions of existence the basal metabolism (at certain times of day) is also con- 
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slant. Experiments show that under constant conditions, of investigation 
(room, time of day) it is possible sharply to change the temperature of the 
external environment (which generally considerably affects metabolism) 
without altering the basal metabolism. The elaborated cortical bonds, 
which affect metabolism, produce a much stronger effect hero than the 
special factors on hand. The constancy of basal metabolism must, thcr’c?- 
fore, be regarded as depending on the conditioned reflexes to the stereo¬ 
type life pattern developed under the ordinary living conditions which are 
in some measure reproduced when the so-calied basal metabolism is being 
investigated. It follows that the very term “basal” metabolism is only con¬ 
ventional and does not reflect the essence of the matter. 

The constancy of metabolism studied at definite hours and under definite 
physiological conditions may depend, primarily, on strictly constant habits. 
Very careful observations have showm basal metabolism to be strictly con¬ 
stant over a period of many years (Benedict). But this constancy in basal 
metabolism, like its certain variations under changed conditions of inves¬ 
tigation, depends on the nature of the signal stimuli acting on the body 
under definite conditions and at definite times of day, i.c., on the nature of 
the cortical regulation of metabolism (p. 363). 


Dependence of Energy Output on the Organism's Nutrition. 

Specific Dynamic Action of Food. 

The rate of metabolism is directly related to the processes of nutrition. 
It is influenced by individual meals, the total amount of substances taken 
in with the food and their qualitative composition. 

The so-called Pfliiger’s postulate had for a long time played a big part in 
the theory of energy transformations in the cells and tissues. According to 
this postulate the metabolism in the cells and tissues (consequently, in the 
body as a whole) does not depend on the supply of foodstuffs, but exclusively 
on the physiological state of the tissues. This postulate, progressive for its 
time because it replaced Liebig's grossly mechanistic ideas of the complete 
dependence of vital activity on nutrition, now proves absolutely incompe¬ 
tent with respect to the body as a whole. 

Our ideas of the relationship between the income and expenditure of 
substances spring from the concept of the unity of processes of assimilation 
and dissimilation. Very frequently an increased expenditure of foods leads 
to their increased consumption, while limited expenditure leads to limited 
consumption. Thus, for example, limited nutrition involving external signals 
connected with an impossibility of obtaining food leads to a sharp 
decrease in the body’s activities and to an increase in the sleeping periods 
which in some species of animals prepares the body for winter or summer 
hibernation. 

Every food intake causes a rise in the metabolism of the body which is 
in a state of muscular rest. This rise in metabolism, w^hich results from the 
intake of food and is observed even under the strictest conditions of rest, 
has been termed the specific dynamic action of food. 

The greatest specific dynamic action is produced by the consumption of 
proteins. The increase in metabolism may, in this case, reach 30 to 40 per 
cent of the total energy value of the consumed protein. The metabolic in¬ 
crease does not begin immediately the protein food is consumed, but 1.5 to 
2 hours later, reaches its maximum within 3 hours and continues for 
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another 7 to 8 hours after the meal. For carbohydrates the value of ihv 
specific dynamic action is much lower and reaches only 4 to 6 per cent of 
the energy value of the substance consumed by the body; an increase in 
total metabolism is observed in this case only for a period of 2 to 3 hours 
after the meal. The effect of the specific dynamic action of fats differs in 
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various individuals. In rats consumption of fats causes an increase in the 
metabolism, in rabbits—a drop. A very slight increase in metabolism after 
the consumption of fat is characteristic of man. In the usual mixed diet the 
expenditure of energy for the specific dynamic action of food constitutes 
150 to 200 large calories, i.e., 10 to 12 per cent of the basal metabolism. 

The reasons for the specific dynamic action of food are not clear as yet. 
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The old authors ascribed great importance to the “stimulatory” action of 
proteins and the products of their conversion on cellular processes. This 
also holds true of the transformations of nitrogenous substances in the 
liver and the tissues. The energy output for the functions of the muscular 
and glandular apparatus of the digestive tract is, apparently, also of some 
significance. The specific dynamic action in the consumption of carbohy¬ 
drates is connected with energy outlays conditioned by the change of glucose 
into glycogen. All these factors belong only to the direct influence of cer¬ 
tain consumed foodstuffs on the energy output; in addition, we must con¬ 
sider the great importance of the act of eating as a signal stimulus of the 
ensuing process of digestion and tissue processes of assimilation. 

Proceeding from this K. Bykov’s associates used Pavlov’s method of 
sham feeding to analyse the specific dynamic action of food. II appears that 
sham feeding alone, i.e., actually the act of eating alone with no food 
entering the organism, could bring about an increase in metabolism lasting 
for many hours. In this case the total increase in metabolism reaches 
50 1.0 60 per cent of the entire specific dynamic action of food observed 
when it is really eaten. The same food put into the stomach through a 
fistula (unnoticed by the dog) causes a small rise in metabolism (about 
40 per cent) compared with normal eating which, moreover, occurs later 
than in sham feeding (Fig. 148). 

In summing up the increase in metabolism observed in the experiments 
with sham feeding and the metabolic increase occurring when the food is 
placed into the stomach through a fistula we get a figure very close to the 
usual specific dynamic action of the given type of food (compare Fig. 148 
with Fig. Ill which shows a synthesis of Pavlov’s curves of gastric juice 
secretion). 

On the basis of these data we are warranted in saying that both nervous 
mc?chanisms and humoral factors are of importance in the specific dynamic 
action of food. The former are connected with the act of eating, the latter— 
with the absorption of the products of digestion into the blood and with 
the processes of assimilation of the substances by the tissues of the body. 
A conditioned reflex developed in the course of individual life lies at the 
base of the reflex nervous phase of the specific dynamic action of food. By 
repeating sham feeding many times running we observe the fading of this 
reflex; sham feeding ceases to produce a rise in metabolism. This is, 
pi obably, also due partly to the fact that with no stomach distention and ab¬ 
sorption repeated sham feeding causes the formation of a conditioned inhi¬ 
bition (Chapter 60) owing to which metabolism no longer rises after feed¬ 
ing. In dogs grown on dairy and vegetable food sham meat-feeding causes 
no increase in the gaseous exchange. 

The observations made in the studies of the gaseous exchange in new¬ 
born children before the first feeding are very important. It appears that 
sucking on an empty nipple may cause immediately after birth a consider¬ 
able rise in metabolism lasting an hour and longer though the nipple was 
sucked for only 8 to 10 minutes (N. Arkhangelskaya). The influence of the 
act of eating on metabolism is, obviously, an unconditioned, inborn reflex. 
In the course of a number of feedings this effect grows, which indicates an 
addition of conditioned-reflex influences, both stimulating and inhibiting, 
on the processes of metabolism. 

The rale of basal metabolism varies considerably with the time of day the animals 
arc fed (feeding regime). If the monkeys usually fed three tinies a day in captivity are 
given only one meal a day during the evening hours (the daily ration retained) a de- 
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crease in basal metabolism, determined in the morning, is observed sev'eral days late; 
Despite the fact that in this case, i.e., single evening meal, the monkeys consume much 
more food 14 hours before determination of their metabolism, the latter is lower \n 
the morning. Here we, apparently, have an extinction of the conditioned reflex for 
the meal no longer given during the morning hours. By changing the feeding rogim» 
we can, consequently, alter the metabolism at will and either increase or decrease it 

A decrease in total metabolism is observed in insufficient feeding. This 
drop is evident even in small dietary limitations. A specially low metab¬ 
olism is observed in very deficient rations. 

It is very important to note that a decrease in metabolism is not coin¬ 
cident with a loss of body weight; consequently, the weight of living tissue 
is not the only factor determining the rate of metabolism. Of great signifi¬ 
cance here, as previously stated, is the falling out of the specific dynamic 
action of food, including its complex reflex phase. 

A considerable decrease in metabolism during complete starvation has 
been established by a number of investigators. V. Pashutin and his pupils, 
Benedict et al., have made an outstanding contribution to this problem. 
Table 19 shows the changes taking place. 


Table lU 

Changes in Dally Energy Output and Loss of Weight In Starvation 


Duration 

of 

IJody woiKht (in kg.) 

Ibiily enorify output 
(in large calorios) 

Kiiergy output i»«'r 
kg. of body weight 
per day (in largo ciil.) 

7'biergy output per 
square iiietn* of body 
siirfneo pi.T tiny 

starvation 
in ilayH 

i 

boforo j 
starvation 1 

last day 
of 

starvation 

before 

starvation 

last day 
of 

starvation 

brjfore 

starvation 

lust day 
of 

stnn'ution 

before 

starvation 

la.st dnv 
of 

.xtarviil'ion 

41 

62.8 

46.0 

1,700 

780 

26.6 

17.0 

1,030 

520 

'30 

57.0 ; 

45..') 

1,525 

935 

27.5 

20.5 

005 

670 

16 

43.5 i 

36.0 

1,278 

917 

28.4 

i 25.4 

020 

722 

5 

67.(1 ! 

63.1 

2,220 

1,970 

33.2 

1 31.2 

1 

- 

. 


It is important to note that starvation reduces the functions of a numbei’ 
of organs, for example, the heart rate, the respiratory volume and respir¬ 
atory rate; the mobility of the body and its muscular activity change 
sharply. Thus, a decrea.se in the amount of the work done and inhibition 
of the conditioned-reflex influences developed during the lifetime of mus¬ 
cular activity and food intake lead to changes in the rate of metabolism. 

The foregoing sheds light on the mechanism of the so-called physiological starvation 
occurring in some animals in connection with seasonal feeding changes. It is well known, 
for example, that some animals (bear, badger) fatten very much in summer and 
autumn, and though they do not fully hibernate in winter they nearly cease to eat and 
live on the accumulated fat. These animals refuse to eat in winter even in captivity. In 
this case we are dealing with a sharp inhibition of the responses to food stimuli and 
metabolism takes place at the expense of endogenous feeding, w'hich V. Pashutin termed 
“physiological” starvation. If the awakened animal is fed during this winter period 
the specific dynamic action of food either sharply diminishes or drops out completely. 


Energy Output in Muscular Activity 

The heart, the respiratory muscles, the kidneys, the liver, etc., never 
cease functioning even when the body is at complete rest. The skeletal 
muscles retain a certain tension even when the musculature is relaxed in 
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a horizontal position, particularly during sleep. It is assumed that of the 
total metabolism 4 to 6 per cent goes for the heart muscle, 4 to 6 per cent 
for the kidneys, 20 to 30 per cent for the liver and the organs of the 
digestive tract, 2 to 5 per cent for the nervous system and 40 to 50 per cent 
lor the skeletal muscles. 

In muscular activity the muscle metabolism sharply increases. Compared 
with the metabolic rate during lying at rest a quiet sitting posture causes 
a 12 per cent increase in metabolism, standing—a 20 per cent increase, 
slow walking—an 80 to 100 per cent increase, and running—a 400 per 
cent increase. Very vigorous muscular work may increase metabolism ten¬ 
fold compared with rest. Certain athletic activities, for example splinting, 
rowing and cycling may cause even greater energy output per minute (up 
to 22 large calories). 

There is a definite correlation between the amount of work done in 
kg-m. and the amount of energy spent on it. This impelled physiologists to 
study the efficiency of man and animals. 

In order to compute the efficiency it is necessary to know the exact 
amount of work done in kg-m. and the amount of energy in calories spent 
on this work. 

The efficiency (K) is computed by the following simple formula: 



where W is the amount of work done in terms of heat (and considering the 
following mechanical equivalent of heat—one large calorie corresponds to 
427 kg-m. of work), and H is the total energy output in calories required 
to do the work. The highest efficiency of man appears to bo 20 to 25 per 
cent. 

The determination of the value of W for most of the work done by man 
presents practically insurmountable difficulties because it is impossible to 
mca.sure his external work in kg-m. with any degree of accuracy. Besides, 
the efficiency of man, even when it is possible to compute it with satis¬ 
factory accuracy (for example, in lifting a weight, turning a wheel, laying 
brick), takes into account only the sum total of the energy changes in the 
organism in connection with the external work done and hardly reveals 
its physiological peculiarities. The comparison of the nature and structure 
of the muscular activity of man with the energy spent on it warrants the 
assumption that the most economical in this respect is the work done by 
the large muscle groups in which movements rhythmically follow each 
other. Thus, for example, turning a wheel is much more economical than 
lifting and lowering a weight. This is due to the fact that rotatory move¬ 
ment does not require a change in the direction of the movement, while 
the latter is connected with a stop and a new starting impulse which 
requires an additional output of energy to overcome inertia. Of consider¬ 
able importance to the energy value of man\s work is the rate at which 
it is done. For each type of muscular work, for example, walking, running, 
lifting and lowering weights, cycling, hammering, filing, etc., it is possible 
to determine the optimum rate, i.e., a working rhythrn with the lowest 
energy output per unit of work. However, the given optimum-energy rate 
of work cannot be regarded as the most advantageous for performing any 
particular labour because it does not take into consideration the complex 
conditions under which fatigue develops. 
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The enerfiy cxpcndiluro entailed in muscular work, though amenable to precise 
measurement, cannot sei've t'ls a criterion of the strain or the fatigue the work pro¬ 
duces. Every form of muscular activity is composed of two elements. One of these is the 
muscular activity pi*opcr; it may be conditionally termed “effort of movement” (it i‘ 
often called dynamic): this includes the muscular efforts connected with moving loaded 
or unloaded extremities. The .second element is the “effort of support” (frequently des¬ 
ignated as static), i.e., effort designed at supporting a weight, maintaining the balanc(‘ 
of the body. In muscular movements similar in structure, for example, in moving 
some load by hand in a horizimtal plane, as the rate of movement decreases the rela¬ 
tive role of the efforts of the first type diminishes while the role of the efforts of sup- 
pt)rl increases. Numerous studies in gaseous exchange show that in this case the energy 
output increases insigniticaiilly, while the work becomes very tiresome. 

Trainint^ for a given type of muscular activity is of enormous importance' 
to the energy output for the work done. Due to systematic training tht‘ 
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Fig. 141). Halt' ofn.wgeii consiiriiptinu (in ml. |>cr minute') <hiring]>ro1rai‘1ed 
iriodcraicly hard j)hysical wrirk (aftc'r A. Slnnim). 


energy output for work done decreases because the work involves f€?w(M‘ 
muscle groups, the rate of respiration and circulation and the chemical 
dynamics of the muscles change. 

Numerous studies of gaseous exchange during muscular work of varying 
intensity have shown that the exchange not only increases during work, 
but continues at a higher rate fur some time afterwards. These phenomena, 
which have been termed the period of recovery after muscular work, must 
be considered in connection with the chemical changes occurring during 
muscular contraction. 

It is pointed out on page 462 that a complex cycle of anaerobic changes of 
various substances occurs in the skeletal muscles and that th(?se trans¬ 
formations lead to a liberation of energy which can be changed into me¬ 
chanical energy, i.e., into work done by the muscles. The substances 
(chiefly lactic acid) formed in anaerobic processes as a result of the split 
up of high molecular compounds are oxidized by the oxygen brought to 
the muscles by the blood. This leads to the liberation of much greater 
quantities of energy than is the case in anaerobic transformations, part of 
this energy being used for resynthesizing the substances converted during 
the anaerobic phase. 

The amount of oxygen required to oxidize all the products of anaerobic 
metabolism formed per minute of work is designated as the oxygen re¬ 
quirement, When the amount of oxygen consumed by the body per minute 
of work corresponds to the oxygen requirement the concentration of under- 
oxidizc'd products in the blood and in the muscles does not increase during 



the work (Fig. 149). Tn this case a constant rate of oxygen consumption is 
t'stablished and maintained throughout the duration of the mu.scular effort 
on approximately the same level. Work in which this constant rate is 
achieved can frequently be done for long periods of lime. 

The constant rate of oxygen consumption depends on the intensity and 
nature of muscular work; in a 1 to 2 kilometre run at top speed it reaches 
approximately 3 to 4 (up to 4.5) litres of oxygen per minute. 

The satisfaction of the oxygen requirement depends on the functions of 
pulmonary respiration and circulation; during the first minutes of work 
(2 to 3 minutes) consumption of oxygen lags iDehind the oxygon require¬ 
ment. This is due to the* fact that the volume of respiration and the minute 
volume of the heart cannot at once accommodate themselves to supplying 
the muscles with the amount of oxygen corresponding to the oxygen 
requirement. That is why underoxidized products of metabolism accumu¬ 
late during the initial stage of work and must be oxidized after work. An 
additional amount of oxygen must be spent after work to oxidize these 
.substances; this additional amount of oxygen is known as thr oxygen debt 
(A. Hill). 

At one time it w^as believed (A. Hill) that all compounds w^hich could 
not be oxidized at the initial stage of wmrk (before the supply of oxygen to 
the muscles and the oxygen requirement were equalized) remained un¬ 
oxidized as long as the work lasted and that the oxygen debt was liquidated 
only after work. This idea proved wrong, however, because part of the 
oxygem debt is liquidated while the work is still being done. In addition, 
the higher oxygen consumption after work is connected not only with the* 
(Oxidation of the products of anaerobic disintegration accumulated in the 
organism during work, but also with the changed metabolism in ihc mus¬ 
culature itself. The oxidative metabolism in the musculature? (probably, 
also in the liver) sharply increased during work, does not decrease to its 
pie-work rate immediately upon the termination of work, but gradually. 
If the muscular work is so vigorous that the consumption of oxygen lags 
behind the oxygen requirement throughout the work period, higher oxygen 
consumption continues after its termination for the purpose of paying-off 
the oxygen debt. 

Data characterizing various forms of muscular activity in accordance 
with their recovery periods are given in Table 20. 

Table 20 

Oxyfi^cn Consumption During Muscular Work and During the Recovery Period 

(After G. Konradi, A. Slonim and V. F'arfel) 


Nat.iirf Ilf wiirk 

1 )(irnt inn 
of work 
(in see.) 

('onHiiTiipl ion 
of ox.Wi'ii 
liuriiif? work 
(ill liln-s) 

t)xyj^on ili'lil 
(in litivs) 

.Diirntion of 
rfC‘Ovrr>’ 
]M.'rioiI (in min.) 

Proportion of 
oxytron (lolil 
to oxyt^iMi con- 
.siiiiiocl (iiiriii^ 
work (ill "„) 

100-inotrn H})rinti. 

is.fi-irj.s 


6.5-10.1 

IS 

88-04 

U),000-metrc^ run .... 

41.15 


22.8 

25 

15 

Forgiri|r hot .. . 

60 

1.2 J.6 

i.i)-;i.o 

7-11 

60-65 

ifammering.: 

120 

1.1 

0.4-0.5 

6-7 

25-30 

Carrying bags. 

Indefinite ! 

1.5 (per 

3.5 

0 



time i 

minute) 


i 


Crating bread.i 

1 Ditto ! 

i 

0.7 (per 

1 minute) 

0.6 ■ 

3 
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Several studies made by K. Bykc v and his associates show an extraor¬ 
dinarily complex picture of alternations in the gaseous exchange of man 
and animals during muscular work; the changes are connected with factors 
of nervous regulation of metabolism. It appears that it is possible to devel¬ 
op a number of conditioned reflexes for gaseous exchange by combining 
signals formerly indifferent to metabolism (for example, sound and light) 
with muscular activity of a certain intensity. These facts obtained in a 
laboratory were subsequently verified in industry and in sports. Gaseous 
exchange in a worker with long experience is always lower when examined 
in a laboratory (standing in working posture) than in the shop (Fig. 150). 
On a workday when the shop is running the gaseous exchange is higher 
than on an off-day when thei*e is no work in the shop. The gaseous ex¬ 
change in a worker increases when he 
works on his own team; work on another 
team produces no such effect. 

It has been shown that the signal 
stimulus connected with muscular work 
may increase metabolism not only when 
the subject is in a state of rest, but also 
when he is working. Facts correspond¬ 
ing to these data were established at 
stadiums in studying the pre-start con¬ 
dition familiar to athletes. The gaseous 
exchange increased in the athletes long 
before the beginning of competition and 
these phenomena were more pronounced 
in experienced athletes than in novices. 
It has also been shown that after a run 



Kig. ir.(.. Cha.igc« in oxygen eonsun.p- energy output in an 

tioii under infliu^rico of signal stinuiii c^thlete nearly reaches the rate requited 
ooniioctod with industrial labour (after for running 100 metres if the athlete 
K. Oliiyanskaya). IS suddenly Stopped on the 30th metro 


while he intends to run 100 metres. 


Apparently, the run and the circumstances under which it is performed 
cause at the very outset the energy transformations required for covering 
the 100 metres. If different distances are run one after another the quanti¬ 
tative energy changes arc modified accordingly; the transformations 
depend on the conditioned-reflex regulation of metabolism (both during 
work and recovery) in very vigorous muscular activity. 

An analysis of the alterations occurring in the gaseous exchange under 
the effect of cortical impulses shows that we are dealing with profound 
changes in tissue metabolism due to the influence of the nervous system. 
These influences on the tissue processes are known as trophic influences, 
i.e., influences which without changing the working (functional) activity 
of a tissue are capable of changing the course of chemical processes in it. 
The functions of the endocrine glands are also of great importance since 
they offer definite pathways for the transmission of cortical influences to 
the tissue processes. Experiments have shown that extirpation of the 
thyroid or the suppression of its function by methylthiouracil lead to a 
disappearance of the cortical influences on the tissue metabolism; in these 


cases no conditioned reflexes are developed in response to thyroxin injec¬ 
tions. The hormones of the hypophysis also play an important part in the 
transmission of cortical influences (R. Olnyanskaya). 
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Physiological Principles of Food Rationing 

The physiological principles of rationing food are based on a number of 
concrete facts whose all-round analysis constitutes the subject matter of 
physiology of nutrition. 

The energy, i.e., quantitative, aspect of nutrition is well grounded by 
studies of the gaseous exchange in people of different sex and age engaged 
in various work. These requirements are established as follows. The energy 
output of individual people is studied while they are at work; the data 
obtained are calculated over 8 hours, i.e., the entire workday. The value of 
the energy output made during work is added to the energy expenditures 
covering the activities of the human body outside working hours. This 
output, including the energy required for walking, standing and eating, 
constitutes an average of 1.5 large caloi-ies per one kg. of body weight per 
hour (while at complete? rest and on an empty stomach the energy output 
roughly corresponds to one large calory per same unit of weight and time). 

Calculations and studies show that for bedridden people the energy 
output constitutes about 1,600 to 1,700 large calories per day or 1 to 1.1 
large calories per one kg. of body weight per hour. Sedentary life requires 
2,500 large calories per day. 

The following four groups (depending on nut.j*itional requirements con¬ 
nected with particular occupations) can be tentatively established: first 
group—energy output 2,200 to 2,400 large calories per day (for people 
doing light work in a sitting posture); second group—energy output 
2,600 to 2,800 large calories (for people doing light muscular work); third 
group—energy output 3,400 to 3,600 large calories (for people doing 
medium muscular work); fourth group—energy output 5,000 large calories 
and up (for people doing hard muscular work). 

It stands to reason that all these values can be established only ap¬ 
proximately; they constitute the energy basis of nutrition and must be 
verified by medical observation of various food rations (in children’s institu¬ 
tions, dining-rooms, hospitals, etc.). 

Some of the well-established energy output requirements are shown 
in Table 21. 

The rationing of food must ensure not only the replenishment of the 
energy spent, but also the restitution of the protein losses; it must meet 
the requirements of growth at the same time providing a qualitative and 
quantitative composition of food which makes foi' the greatest efficiency 
and the best health. The question of the energy output and its replenish¬ 
ment is, therefore, only part of the enormous problem of nutrition. 

The vitaminization of food, the dietary regime, the importance of palata- 
bility, the appearance of food and the conditions under which meals are 
taken (aesthetic and others) are problems that must be considered in the 
interests of the people’s health and efficiency only on the basis of modern 
synthetic physiology. 

The amount of food consumed by man is usually determined by a 
requirement, the subjective expression of which is called appetite. How¬ 
ever, appetite, as an expression of the need for food, and the sense of 
hunger do not always fully correspond to the energy losses of the body. 
The rationing of food is, therefore, often the task of the physician both in 
the hospital and in prescribing a diet for the patient at home. 

The amount of food to be consumed is established, on the one hand, on 
the basis of the data which characterize the daily energy output and, on 
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Table 21 


Energy Output of People of Different Occupations* Students and School- 
children per Day (in Large Calories) 

(Data ol the Institute of Nutrition of the Soviet Academy of Medical 

Sciences) 


Pfoplo st iiditMi N'iiiiiIht nf Inr^o mhirifK 

Jndufitrlal 

Mel»illi.sts turners and toolmakers. 11,300 

in for^e sho]) . 3,700-4,000 

,, ,, in rolling slio]t . 3,r>OC^4,100 

,, ,, in foiiiidrv . 4,0(»0 4.500 

yy //iidimj n'firL’vrs 

Cai^jeniers . 4,500 

Masons and brieklayers . 5,<»00 

JMasterers. 3,000 

n’orAr/w an ami rallcrfirr farms 

Truetor-drivers . 3,000 

Ploughmen . 4,700-5.(MM) 

\*egetable-garden wta kirs. 4,H»0- 4,400 

Thrc'shers. 4,7(HV-0.OOO 

Sh('af-bind('rs . 5,300-5,(ilK) 

Mowers (hand inow.ng) . 7,200 

,, ,, (inaeiiine mowing) . 3,00() 

St mi rats ft ml svhooichUfinn 

Sliideiils. 2,800-3,000 

Se)K»oleliil<ln‘n (12-14 ^^•^ ars old) . 2,400 

(8-11 „ „ ) . 1,900 


the other hand, on the basis of the number of large' calories liberated dur¬ 
ing the oxidation of the foodstuffs. 

Some data concerning the most important foods are given in Tabli* 22. 

Table 22 makes it possible to compute the number of calories in any 
food combination and to choose a ration of the required caloricity. In order 
to gain weight the caloric value of the daily ration should be increased by 
50 to 100 per cent as against the energy output. For example, sanatorium 
patients with a daily energy output of 2,000 to 2,500 large calories are 
given between 4,000 and 5,000 large calories in their food. To lose weight 
corpulent patients are given a i-ation covering half the daily energy output. 
In addition, in order to increase the energy output they are prescribed 
walks and a protein diet (the latter because of the specific dynamic action 
of the protein). 

The liberation of very definite amounts of energy during the oxidation 
of various foods—proteins, fats and carbohydrates—enabled the German 
physiologist M. Rubner to put forward a hypothesis of the possibility of 
replacing some foods by others in proportions correspemding to the heat 
produced by their combustion. Thus, one gi*. of carbohydrates, which yields 

4.1 large calories, can replace in caloric equivalent one gr. of protein, which 
produces the same amount of heat when oxidized; one gr. of fat can replace 

2.2 gr. of carbohydrates or proteins. The possibility of this replacement 
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Table 22 


( aloric Equivalents of Certain Foods, Their Content of Proteins, Fats and Carbo¬ 
hydrates C^onsidering the Extent to Which They Are Assimilated 

(ncil-calorifs) 


Koixirit iin'H 

N iiimIxt r>r 

liirjrt* fiilDi'icH 


< ‘inai-Mt 'in 



jii'f ma jfi*. 


tuts 

(‘.‘irlifiln (Initi'.s 

lircml, hl«**k. 


o.s 

0.7 

4S.2 

,, vvliilf. 

2t;t 

0.3 

t>.4 

5S.0 

KUiiir, ryo. 

:uo 

I 1.5 

1.0 

71.0 

,, whole vvhe-Ht . . 

:ir)i 

iO.S 

0.7 

7 5. S 

liicr. 


s.o 

<».3 

70.0 

Macaroni. 


13.4 

0.0 

74.1 

Mark-y. 

:h5ri 

S.5 

l.l 

77.S 

leverage ratin'ss. 


I5.S 

2 s.5 


- 

•jriO+* 

12.0 

20.3 


l*nrU, a\ci‘a;.'c 

Tal l less. 

rriT* 

10.3 

30.1 


I’ork. average 

latncss. 

270** 

13.1 

24.2 


Ham ((l('j)cn(liii^ on 
tat content). 

230 320 

15 13 

J l. l 20.0 


Fat. 

SOS 


KtO.O 

. 

Hut ter. 

70S 

1.0 

Sti.ti 

0.5 

Herring. 

141* 

10.5 

7.1 


,, . 

70** 

11.2 

3.0 


(‘od lisli. 

104* 

25.4 

0.3 


I'otatoi^s, raw. 

73* 

•> o 

0.1 

ls.1 

t 'jihhajL^t'. 

31* 

1.0 

0.3 

5.0 

Toinato(\s, frcsli. 

23 

0.0 

0.4 

3.0 

Heels, cooki'd. 

25 

2.3 

0.1 

7.4 

Milk, wht.le. 

00 

3.3 

1.0 

5.0 

., skim. 

37 

3.4 

0.3 

5. 1 

(-rt am. 

104 

25.0 

I S.5 

4.5 

('hcj'se . 

420 400 

20-20 

34 3ti 

0.3-4.0 

t*)iocoIate. 

010 

12.0 

4S.7 

31.3 

SujTur. 

400 



100.0 


was termed the law oj isudynaniy. The physiological significanct' ol this 
law is very limited because foods must not only ensure the energy 
requirements of the organism, but must also serve as the plastic* material 
for building and restoring the tissue struclui-es bi*oken down during dis¬ 
similation. This pertains primarily to proteins (the prcjtc'in requirements 
are considere^d in Chapter 30). 

Fats and carbohydrates may in a certain measure replace each other, 
but only wdthin the limits corresponding to the capacities of the digestive 
organs. An exclusively protein diet for man is extremely undesirable 
l>ecause it overtaxc?s ihe liver (deamination) and sharply increase's Ihc' 
energy exchange. A sharp incrc^ase in the consumption of fats aimed at 

* j)ari. 

** Whole'product. 





























compensating for the energy output mainly by fat is also undesirable 
because it is responsible for acidosis produced by the formation of con¬ 
siderable quantities of unoxidized products of metabolism. 

Carbohydrates, of which 400 to 600 gr. are usually consumed daily, cover 
the main energy expenditures. The requirements in carbohydrates grow 
with the increase in the energy output. 

Children and adolescents require relatively more food because in ad¬ 
dition to covering their energy expenditures they need nutritive substances 
to ensure growth of the body. It is assumed that children up to 3 years of 
age require 3.5 gr. of protein per kg. of weight, from 3 to 15 years of age— 
2.5 gr. and from 15 to 17 years of age—2gr. of protein per kg. of weight. 

The total food requirements in calories may be expressed in the follow¬ 
ing figures: children 1 to 2 years of age—840 large calories per day, 
2 to 3 years of age—1,000, 3 to 5 years of age—1,200, 5 to 7 years of age— 
1,400, 7 to 9 years of age—1,680, 9 to 11 years of age—1,920, 11 to 12 years 
of age—2,160, and 12 to 15 years of age-“2,400 large calories. An allowance 
for muscular activity (approximately 50 laxge calories per hour of mus¬ 
cular activity) must be made in addition to these figures. 

Three or four meals a day are considered the most rational dietary 
regime; eating more frequently results in a loss of appetite, less fre¬ 
quently—in a feeling of hunger. Dietary regimes for the sick constitute the 
subject matter of a special branch of science—dietetics. 


Energy Output Under Influence of Various Environmental Factors 

The influences on metabolism, which, as inborn unconditioned reflexes, 
cause changes in the chemical processes in the tissues, underlie all regula¬ 
tion of metabolism and, consequently, the energy output of the body. The 
factors causing variations in metabolism are: temperature of the external 
environment, food intake and the digestive processes, and muscular 
activity. 

All these factors and the changes in the physiological state they produce 
are not isolated from each other in the process of the usual vital activity 
of the organism, but are closely interrelated. Each of these influences 
on metabolism combines with numerous signal stimuli which come into 
play in the vital pattern of man or animals. 

Metabolic changes which are due to variations in the temperature of the 
external environment, as well as metabolism during muscular activity or 
after meals, can be observed from the moment of birth in newborn animals 
capable of independent movement and existence (for example, in kids and 
lambs, and partly in children). The entire complex regulation of metab¬ 
olism is formed on the basis of these unconditioned reflexes and must be 
taken into consideration when the complex influences of the external 
environment on metabolism are analysed. 

Under natural conditions of existence the rate of general metabolism 
very largely depends on a number of factors in the external environment 
of which the climatic and in particular the seasonal phenomena, as well 
as barometric pressure, are especially important. 

The influence of external temperature on metabolism is known best. 
Under the influence of low temperature metabolism increases; with a rise 
in temperature metabolism decreases (Chapter 35). A prolonged stay of 
animals in an environment with a high temperature results in a lower rate 
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of their basal metabolism and a decrease in the specific dynamic action of 
food. The opposite effect is observed under a protracted influence of low 
temperature. These variations also depend on cortical influences. For 
example, the destruction of the cerebral hemispheres in rats causes these 
adaptive metabolic changes to disappear. 

The variations in metabolism under the influence of low barometric pressure are 
not so clear. Most of the studies conducted in mountains, during brief stays at high 
altitudes, have revealed an increase in metabolism and greater pulmonary ventilation. 
This phenomenon is, probably, due to the fact that the amount of air inspired at sea- 
U'vel pressure takes up a larger volume at higher altitudes; the additional volume of 
the inspired air causes the respiratory musculature to do additional work. 

The gaseous exchange in pefiple permanently living in the mountains at high and 
medium altitudes (2,000 to 4,000 m. above sea level) is frequently lower than that at 
the sea level. This is especially pronounced in the southern latitudes of the Soviet 
Union, for example, in the mountains of Central Asia (Tien-Shan). Altitude acclimati- 
/.ation results not only in respiratory changes and changes in the respiratory function 
of the blood, but also in metabolic changes. Lower metabolism and diminished pulmo¬ 
nary ventilation were also observed in animals permanently living in mountains as 
compared with those living at the sea level. 

In caisson work (work of divers) we deal with higher pressure. In these cases a 
stable increase in basal metabolism and in the metabolism during work is observed. 

The influence of radiant energy on the energy output presents quite a complex 
picture. Thus, for example, ultraviolet radiation does not produce any noticeable varia¬ 
tions in basal metabfjlism, but increases pulmonary ventilation by raising the sensi¬ 
tivity of the respiratory centre. A combination of ultraviolet radiation and cooling 
causes a considerable increase in metabolism, the ultraviolet radiation intensifying the 
production of heat. Long-wave infrared radiation causes a decrease in metabolism 
when the heat is moderate and an increase in metabolism when overheating the body. 

The rays of the visible part of the spectrum cause different metabolic reactions in 
difCerent animals. Most investigators observed an increased metabolism under the in¬ 
fluence of lighting. This fact becomes intelligible from the point of view of Pavlov’s 
physiology: lighting is a signal for greater activity for most animals with a diurnal 
mode of life and, especially, for man. 

Studies made on simians have demonstrated that those who live under natural con¬ 
ditions in dense tropical forests (the green marmoset) show very little change (increase) 
in metabolism under the influence of lighting, while the metabolism of baboons, the 
denizens of woodless spaces, on the contrarj% greatly increases under the action of 
lighting. The visible part of the spectrum is a very important stimulus which serves 
a.s the basis for complex conditioned and unconditioned neural connections with the 
most diverse functions of the body. It is characteristic that the evening twilight 
.sharply reduces the metabolic rate at rest because it is a signal of the forthcoming 
muscular rest—.sleep. 

The gaseous exchange varies during different seasons. The nature of 
these variations is very complex and cannot be reduced to the influence 
of some one factor, for example, the temperature of the environment or 
the lighting regime. Thus, in the middle latitudes of the U.S.S.R., basal 
metabolism is highest in spring; a decrease is observed in summer; there 
is some increase again in autumn; in winter (December-January) the 
metabolic rate drops to its lowest. 

These variations are observed in investigations of basal metabolism and, 
consequently, do not in any way depend on the thermal influences of the 
environment. In addition, the coldest period of the year is also attended 
by a sharp decrease in metabolism. This must be due to reduced winter¬ 
time motor activities of most people who do not engage in winter sports. 

The climatic variations in the gaseous exchange, and in the basal metab¬ 
olism in particular, are relatively slight. A stable decrease in basal metab¬ 
olism is observed in the hot regions of the Soviet Union, for example, in 
the desert areas of Central Asia. Similar variations are noted in the 
^Jouthern regions of Asia and America. But in man, who has extensive 
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opportunities for setting up an artificial climate and who has clothes anti 
a dwelling, these variations are less pronounced than in animals; moreover, 
the tropical mammals have a lower basal metabolism than the denizen^ 
of the middle latitudes and the polar regions. 

The development of conditioned reflexes in response to various factors 
in the external environment may sharply alter the metabolism of the body 
under different conditions of existence and activity. Natural conditioned 
reflexes to gaseous exchange are formed in response to the most diverse 
factors of the external environment which are of importance to the life 
of the organism. It has, thus, been established that the rate of gaseous 
exchange may be affected by the amount of space around the body—^visual 
stimuli. For a number of animals, for example, sheep, the latter serve as 
a signal to follow the herd: a higher metabolic rale is always observed 
in sheep out in the open field (everything else being equal) than in the 
sheep-fold. 

Placing; gregarious animals (simians, sheep and many rodents) among.st their own 
kind causes a decrease in their gaseous exchange. This phenomenon is observed when 
all outward expression of muscular activity is excluded and is connected with changes 
in defensive and self-orienting reactions typical of these animals. It is proved by the 
fact that the introduction of an additional stimulus, w^hich causes a defensive reaction 
(sound, wind, etc.) enhances the effect of the decrease in metabolism when the animal 
is put in a herd. 


CHAPTER 3r> 

HEAT EXCHANGE AND REGULATION 
OF THE BODY TEMPERATURE 

Heat Exchange Between the Body and the External Environment 

The life’s processes in the body are accompanied by a continuous 
production of heat. The heat produced is also continuously lost by the' 
body into the environment. The loss of heat is governed by purely physi¬ 
cal laws, namely, heating the surrounding air by the body (heat loss by 
convection), radiating heat from its heated surface (heat loss by radiation) 
and spending heat on evaporating water from the skin and the respiratory 
tracts. In the last case the body loses the amount of heat which is known 
as the latent heat of evaporation and constitutes 580 calories per one gr. of 
water evaporated from the surface of the skin at 34“ C. In addition, the 
body spends a certain amount of heat on heating the consumed food and 
water and inspired air. 

An individual with a constant body temperature can exist only as long 
as the body loses into the environment in the three aforesaid ways the 
heat it produces about as fast as it is produced. The following figures 
show the proportions of heat losses in various ways at a 20“ C temperature' 
of the environment. 


Heat IjOSS of the Organism (in %) 


Convection.31.0 

Radiation.44 

Evaporation.21.5 

Heating the food.1.5 

Heating the air in the lungs.1.3 

Heat lost with urine and faeces.0.7 
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If an individuals heat production equals his heat loss the body tem¬ 
perature remains constant. A change in the ratio between heat production 
and heat loss during a definite period of time leads to variations in body 
temperature. If less heat is lost than produced the temperature of the body 
rises; if more heat is lost than produced the body temperature drops. 

Influence of Temperature on Physiological Processes 

The life’s processes in the animal are confined to the rather narrow 
limits of temperature of the internal environment—from 0® to 45 to 50" C. 
Only within this limit can the fermentative reactions, involved in metab¬ 
olism, take place. 

Man and the animals, especially the higher mammals with a constant 
body temperature, cannot endure wide temperature variations. For man a 
drop in body temperature below 22 to 25" C or its rise above 43" C are, as a 
rule, fatal. The nerve cells are particularly sensitive to temperature changes. 

Temperature exerts a profound influence on the vital processes of the 
body. The physicochemical basis of this influence is the change in the rate 
of chemical reactions which is expressed in the so-called “Qio Rule” (van’t 
HofT’s). According to this law the rate of chemical reactions increases 
approximately twofold with a 10" rise in temperature (temperature coef¬ 
ficient Qio). Van't Hoff’s rule holds true only for monomolecular chemical 
reactions taking place in vitro. For complex chemical processes in the 
cells and tissues it has but very relative significance, particularly because 
the enzymes involved in all the chemical processes in the body are pro¬ 
teins which are inactivated when the temperature rises above a certain 
level; the dependence of the rate of fermentative reactions on the tempera¬ 
ture may be expressed by a curve which rises to a certain limit—the 
optimum—and then drops. 

Another factor limiting the significance of the temperature coefficient 
is the influence of the nervous system on the intensity of metabolism, 
especially clearly pronounced in mammals and birds in the phenomena of 
heat regulation. Shutting out the central nervous system (its destruction 
or anaesthesia) leads to a greater dependence of the intensity of metabolism 
on environmental temperature. The regulating role of the nervous system 
lies at the basis of the metabolic regulations in the animal. The nervous 
system maintains the intensity of the chemical transformations in the tis¬ 
sues despite their own temperature changes (i.e., despite the temperature 
influence on the rate of the elementary chemical processes). In the process 
of evolution this form of regulation becomes an important mechanism of 
maintaining the constancy of body temperature. 

With tho ever-growing relative constancy of the internal environment at the higher 
stages of the phylogenetic development of animals there also appears a constancy in 
body temperature. Only birds and mammals have a constant level of body tempera¬ 
ture, though we can observe in number of invertebrates and lower vertebrates ele- 
nient.s of metabolic regulation and regular changes in behaviour (connected with 
changes in external temperature) which adapt the body to existence at diff»»rent environ¬ 
mental temperatures. Thus, for example, in turtles during their winter hibernation the 
metabolism remains practically constant despite the fluctuations in the temperature of 
the soil from 13 to 9^0. This constancy is connected with the activity of the anterior 
parts of the central nervous system which regulate the winter hibernation. Extirpation 

the anterior brain of turtles causes disorders in their winter hibernation and pri¬ 
marily changes in metabolism due to environmental temperature fluctuations. 

Special motor activity aimed at maintaining the temperature of the hive at a con¬ 
stant level is observed in bees (“ventilator-bees"). 
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Concept of Heat Regulation 


Constant body temperature in animals is maintained by a special nervoii.^ 
mechanism which regulates a number of physiological functions. The coni 
plex regulation of the physiological processes, which balances heat pn^- 
duction and heat loss in the body and, therefore, ensures the maintenanrt 
of a constant body temperature, has been termed ‘'heat regulation 
(thermoregulation). The animals that do not have this physiologic*! i 
mechanism are designated as poikilothermal, while those having this 
regulatory mechanism are known as homoioihermal. These designations 
have replaced the formerly used terms “cold-blooded"’ and “warm-blooded ' 
animals. 

Since poikilothermal animals have no heat-regulating mechanism they 
sometimes develop a very high body temperature (at high environmental 
temperatures or during muscular work). For example, in the sun the 
temperature of a lizard rises to 40® C, while the Mediterranean tuna fish 
develops a temperature of up to 36® C during fast swimming. The same is 
observed in insects flying on summer days. When not extensively heated 
by muscular work or by the sun the body temperature of poikilothermal 
organisms is close to the temperature of the external environment, exceed¬ 
ing it only by decimal fractions of a degree as a result of the heat 
liberated in the body. In their vital activity the poikilotherms, therefore, 
depend on the temperature of the external environment. With a drop in 
the environmental temperature they grow torpid due to a sharp decrease 
in metabolism caused by the lowered temperature of their own body tissues. 

The homoiothermal organisms present an entirely different picture. 
Their vital activity is in large measure independent of the temperature 
conditions of the external environment because of their constant internal 
temperature. This constancy is due to the interaction of two interlinked, 
though aimed at opposite directions, processes—regulation of heat produc¬ 
tion and regulation of heat loss. Both these processes are conditioned by 
the activity of the central nervous system which regulates metabolism, 
circulation, perspiration and the work of the skeletal muscles; contractions 
of the latter, for example, lead to the production of heat. 

Some animals are capable of temporarily changing from a homoiothermal to a poi- 
kilothcrmal stale and vice versa. This transition is observed in all animals that hiber¬ 
nate in winter or summer, and these animals are, therefore, called heterothermal. 
Ueterothermy is a characterisUc acquired in the evolutionary process later than homo- 
iothermy. This characteristic is of enormous importance for adaptation to unfavourable 
conditions (for example, shortage of food or water). Like all phenomena of heat regu¬ 
lation hetcrothermy is ensured by the activity of the central nervous system and is 
accompanied by a number of changes in the endocrine system. 

Thus, a yellow gopher may be observed to sink into summer hibernation (as a result 
of adaptation) after being temporarily immobilized by having its extremities tied. Re¬ 
moval of part of a forest dormouse’s cerebral cortex interferes with its winter hiber¬ 
nation. Finally, effectuation of the conditioned reflexes to cooling developed in a 
hedgehog leads to a drop in its body temperature and to hibernation. Hibernation is, in 
its turn, accompanied by a loss of many of the conditioned reflexes developed in the 
animal beforehand; they do not manifest themselves directly after its awakening. The 
animal can be awakened from hibernation by an injection of thyroxin or substances 
stimulating the sympathetic nervous system (benzedrine). 

Animals sink into a hibernating state only when certain changes in the chemical 
composition of the tissues occur. These include, primarily, an accumulation of hit 
reserves. It has also been ascertained that the concentration of ascorbic acid in the 
blood and tissues plays an important part: animals (gophers) with a low ascorbic acid 
content do not lapse into hibernation. Variations in the environmental temperature 
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are of no importance to the hibernation of most of the winter-hibernating mammals, 
though at high environmental teniporatures their hibernation is considerably delayed 
and may not take place at all. Winter and summer hibernation is characterized by a 
practically complete disconnection of the nervous mechanisms of thermoregulation and 
by poikilothermy. However, excessive cooling of the hibernating animal leads to its 
immediate awakening. 


Body Temperature and Its Normal Variations 


Topography of body and skin temperature. The temperature of 37® C 
accepted as normal for the human body is only a mean figure with more 
or less pronounced regular deviations. It is very difficult to measure the 
mean body temperature, since that is really only the temperature of the 
blood in the right heart. The accepted mean temperature is, therefore, the 


temperature meas¬ 
ured in the arm-pit or 
in the rectum. In the 
latter, however, it is 
0.3 to 0.5® higher than 
in the former. 

The highest tem¬ 
perature is observed 
in the liver where 
there is, apparently, 
the highest rate of 
heat production per 
unit of the organ’s 
weight. Muscles show 
a high temperature 
during hard work. 
The blood in the pul¬ 
monary artery has a 
higher temperature 
than that in the left 
portion of the heart 
since much heat is 
lost in the lungs. 

There are charac¬ 
teristic topographic 
differences in the tem¬ 
perature of the human 
skin. The highest tem¬ 
perature is observed 
in the skin of the 



Fig. 151. To}K>graphy of Hkiii temperature in man 
(after A. Slonim). 


trunk and the head. 

The temperature of the skin of the extremities lowers from the 
proximal to the distal parts. There is a stable difference in tempera¬ 
ture between the portions of the skin covered and uncovered by clothing. 
It should be noted that in people inured to cold the temperature 
of the skin on the extremities is relatively higher and differs less from 
that of the trunk than in people who are not inured to cold; the tempera¬ 
ture of their skin is determined, on the one hand, by that of the environ¬ 
ment—^the surrounding air, and on the other hand, by the amount of blood 
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Fig. 152. Diurnal variations in bixly ioniporaliiro, liuat loss and 
(carbon (lioxide oiiinination (iiflt^r A. Jjikhaehov). 


a 



Fig. 153. Diurnal variations in bocly toinjxiratiiro of man travelling 
from Mosoow tf) Vladivostok (aflor Kandror). 
a— Mcihcow time h local tirni’i 

supplied to the skin (this amount is regulated mainly by the tone of the 
arterioles). Such characteristic topography of cutaneous temperature is 
typical of man and (Fig. 151) of simians; it is but weakly expressed in 
other mammals. 
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Diurnal variations in body temperature. The most regular changes in the 
human body temperature are its diurnal variations. Fig. 152 shows a diurnal 
curve of the human body temperature in comparison with the values of 
energy output—heat loss and metabolism (production of CO 2 ). The highest 
body temperature is observed during the day (between noon and 4 o’clock in 
ihe afternoon); the temperature gradually drops and reaches its lowest level 
(about 360C) in the early morning hours (about 4 o’clock); after that the 
temperature begins to rise again and reaches a relatively high level by 
noon. These changes in the body temperature are characteristic of people 
everywhere. In people who move from East to West or from West to East 
(for example, from Vladivostok to Moscow or vice versa) the body tem¬ 
perature varies with the time of day in the new place (Fig. 153) and, con- 
sc^quently, alters compared with the temperature curve in the former place 



/- stHiuiard, 'J —with lijiditinfi at iii>:ht uiiil hltu'k out in <luytinu*, U - tlipluLsir rhythm. 

of residence (when it is 4 o’clock in the morning in Vladivostok, i.e., the 
lime of the lowest body temperature, it is 11 o’clock in Moscow, i.e., ihe 
time when the body temperature approaches its highest). The diurnal curve 
of body temperature is determined by the physical factors of the external 
environment for animals and, mainly, by social factors for man, partic¬ 
ularly by the rhythm of the surrounding life which dies down at night. 

Diurnal periodical variations are also observed in a number of other 
physiological functions. Thus, for example, the respiratory rate, the com¬ 
position of the alveolar air, the pulse rate, the rate of metabolism, the 
blood pressure, the value of diuresis, the sugar concentration in the blood, 
etc., are all subject to similar diurnal changes. All these diurnally observed 
variations are due to the periodical changes in the central nervous system 
(probably the hypothalamic region and the cortex) which reflect the regime 
of the bodily activity under the influence of the external environment. 

Experimental studies of the diurnal rhythm of the body temperature and 
other physiological functions, made on simians, have shown that with 
distortions of the mode of life, i.e., with changes in the food and lighting 
regime, the temperature curve also completely changes (Fig. 154). More¬ 
over, by lighting the room in which a simian lives twice a day for six 
hours each and by darkening it for as long a time it has been possible 
experimentally to create a diphasic day with each phase lasting 12 hours. 



The diurnal rhythm is, thus, not an inborn property of the organism, bui 
is developed in the process of individual life. It requires from 5 to 8 dayj 
to extinguish or alter the established rhythm. A new conditioned reflex 
in response to lime is, apparently, formed in this case, i.e., it is developed 
in response to a new cycle of metabolic processes in the organism, chang¬ 
ing the organism’s total behaviour in a very definite sequence (O. Shcher¬ 
bakova). 

It has not been possible to produce these alterations in the diurnal pe¬ 
riodicity of the physiological processes of man under artificial laboratory 
conditions. These distortions are possible, as before stated, when travelling 
from East to West or from West to East because they are due to changes 
in the entire mode of life. It should be noted that night work, even when 
done for a long period of time (years) does not always alter the diurnal 
rhythm in man because the diurnal rhythm of the surroundings (social) 
does not change. That is why in a change of residence (in relation to longi¬ 
tude) the diurnal rhythm alters much faster than in an individual change 
of work and rest, of sleeping and waking hours. 

Muscular activity may markedly raise the human body temperature. In this cast- 
a veritable “fever” reaching 38“C and higher is observed; after cessation of work the 
temperature rapidly returns to normal. The ri.se in temperature during work cannot 
explain the diurnal variations in the b()dy temperature because the latter occur even 
in strictly bedridden people and form a sort of time “measure” for the central nervnus 
system, a “measure” based on the conditioned-reflex mechanisms. 

The temperature of the body varies most with the extremes of external tempera¬ 
tures. 

A small rise in body temperature (within the limit of P) may be observed 
in man and animals at a low external temperature. Only as a result of con¬ 
siderable and prolonged cooling does the temperature of the body begin to 
drop. The rise in body temperature during moderate cooling is explained 
by the fact that the heat production exceeds even the physical loss of heal 
which increases as the temperature drops. A slight drop in body tempera¬ 
ture can similarly be observed under the influence of moderate heating. 

The foregoing explains the fact that no difTerences in the human body 
temperature under various climatic conditions have been found as yet. The 
greatest variations in body temperature under thermal influences of the* 
external environment are normally always fully compensated by the* 
changes in heat production and heat loss which constitute the phenomena 
of thermoregulation. 

The limits of external temperature within which a constant body tem¬ 
perature can be maintained are entirely different for man and animals. For 
modern man it all comes down in most cases to a slight variation (several 
degrees) in the “under-the-clothes” climate. As to animals, especially under 
arctic conditions, cases are known in which a constant body temperature 
of 40" C is maintained at an environmental temperature of —60" C. The 
difference between the external and internal temperature of the polar fox, 
for example, may reach 100"C. Of enormous importance here are the pecu¬ 
liarities of the animal’s integuments (hair and the subcutaneous layer of 
fat) which play the same part in the struggle against body cooling as warm 
clothes do for man (diminution of heat loss). 

The ability of an organism to adapt itself to high external temperatures 
is much more limited. Most animals (including those that live in the trop¬ 
ics) cannot stay in a temperature above 45 to 50" for any length of time. 
In man and certain simians (with well-developed perspiration) the body 
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temperature is maintained at a constant level even at very high external 
temperatures (up to 45® C) depending on the relative humidity of the air. 
Man can also endure unusually high temperatures, up to 100® C and higher, 
for very brief periods of time (a few minutes). In these cases, however, the 
body temperature shows a considerable ri.se. 


Chemical Heat Regulation 

Chemical heat regulation implies all the physiological processes which 
condition the changes in metabolism and in heat production in the human 
or animal body. Chemical heat regulation manifests itself in increa.sed 
metabolism under the influence of low environmental temperature. In this 
case the increased heat production protects the body against cooling. Con¬ 
trariwise, under the action of high en¬ 
vironmental temperatures metabolism 
decreases which is one of the ways of 
fighting overheating. Fig. 155 shows 
changes in human metabolism at dif¬ 
ferent external temperatures. Com¬ 
parative physiological studies show that 
under normal conditions chemical heat 
regulation in man is less pronounced 
than in animals. This phenomenon is due 
to the well-developed regulation of the 
lumens of the cutaneous vessels in man 
and the conditions of his existence 
(clothes, dwelling) which reduce the loss 
of heat. An increase in metabolism dur¬ 
ing cooling can be observed in man and 
animals at complete muscular rest. Fur¬ 
ther cooling leads to a greater increase 
in metabolism because of the appearance 
of shivering. Muscular moi^ements may be of even greater importance. Spe¬ 
cial studies have shown that simians perform a greater number of jumps in 
winter (vertical, in particular) than in summer; these movements ensure 
intensified heat production under conditions of cooling. 

It is clear that metabolic changes in the skeletal muscles play the prin¬ 
cipal part in the chemical heat regulation. As the external temperature 
drops a considerable part of surplus heat can also be produced in the liver. 
Denervation of the liver in animals reduces the intensity of their chemical 
heat regulation. 

During cooling the changes in the metabolism of the muscles occur as a 
lesult of shivering and of regulation by the nervous system of the tissue 
metabolism, changes which do not have to involve muscular contractions. 
By completely eliminating muscular movements in animals with the aid of 
curare and by maintaining life by artificial respiration it is still possible to 
observe an increase in metabolism during cooling. This phenomenon, 
known as “chemical muscle tone,” reflects the direct trophic influences of 
the nervous system on the metabolism in the skeletal musculature. 

The same has been confirmed by experiments studying the metabolism 
in an isolated extremity of the dog under conditions in which only a neural 
connection with the body was maintained. These experiments (Freund and 



Fig. 155. heat rc‘g».ilation in 
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Jansen) have shown that metabolism in such an extremity fed by defibri- 
nated blood increases simultaneously with the increase in the metabolism 
of the cooled organism. Cutting the main nerve trunks, but leaving the 
vessels intact docs not destroy the neural connections with the body. It has 
been found that chemical heat regulation can be effected through the nerve 
fibres running in the adventitia of the large vessels. Destruction of these 
nerve fibres by painting the vessels with carbolic acid terminates the effect 
of metabolic regulation. 

The nervous infiuences which regulate the intensity of heat production 
(metabolism) in accordance with the changes in the environmental temper¬ 
ature, i.e., the influences which ensure chemical heat regulation, are con¬ 
ducted to the musculature and, probably, to the liver along sympathetic 
nerve fibres. 

L. Orbeli and A. Tonkikh have shown that after removing the sympathetic 
nervous system stimulation (puncture) in the region of the tuber* cinereum 
does not cause any increase in metabolism or in body temperature, whereas 
normally this puncture raises the body temperature for several days. Other- 
experiments have confirmed the importance of the sympathetic nervous 
system as a conducting apparatus propagating impulses, which determine 
the changes in metabolism from the central nervous system. However, heat 
is chemically regulated not only by direct influences of nerve impulses on 
the muscle metabolism and the liver,* but also through the action of hor¬ 
mones. Variations in the hormone concentration in the blood connected 
with the changes in environmental temperature also depend on the nervous 
system. 

The thyroid gland plays an important part in chemical regulation of heat; 
this function is also regulated by the central nervous system. With the re¬ 
moval of the thyroid chemical heat regulation sharply decreases; its func¬ 
tion also diminishes in animals during winter hibernation. After extirpation 
of the spinal cord below the first thoracic segment some heat regulation is 
retained, but it disappears after severance of the nerve fibres which inner¬ 
vate the thyroid gland and run to it from the first thoracic segment of the 
spinal cord through the cervical sympathetic ganglion. 

The adrenals also come into play in the regulation of heat. 


Physical Regulation of Heat and Channels of Heat Loss 

Physical regulation of heat implies the sum total of the physiological pro¬ 
cesses which lead to an increase or decrease in the loss of heat by the body. 
Heat may be lost into the environment in three ways: by convection, radia¬ 
tion and evaporation. Heat is lost by convection when the temperature of 
the air or of the surrounding objects (with which the surface of the body 
comes in direct contact) is lower than that of the skin. Heat loss by radia¬ 
tion may occur when the temperature of the air corresponds to that of the 
skin, but the temperature of the surrounding objects located at some dis¬ 
tance from the animal or man is lower. The loss of heat in a room with 
warm air but with cold walls is a typical example of heat loss by radiation. 
Heat loss by evaporation is connected with the output of heat for the evap¬ 
oration of sweat by the surface of the skin and of water—by the surface 
of the respiratory passages and the alveoli. 

* Of course, the metabolic changes in the other organs also play a part in the 
chemical regulation of heat, though a quantitatively small part. 
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Even when no perspiration is visible (at a temperature of 15 to 20«C) a 
certain amount of water (about 0.4 to 0.6 litres per day) evaporates through 
the skin (perspiratio insensibilis). Since the expii-ed air is always practi¬ 
cally fully saturated (95 to 98 per cent) with water vapours, which have 
the temperature of the body, and the inspired air is usually only 50 to 80 
per cent saturated with them, 0.3 to 0.4 litres of water a day is also evap¬ 
orated with the expired air. Thus, even at moderate temperatures man 
evaporates 0.7 to 1 litre of liquid per day which 
corresponds to a heat loss of 400 to 600 large cal¬ 
ories and constitutes 20 to 30 per cent of the total 
heat loss. Much more heat is lost by evaporation 
at high environmental tenipeiatures. 

Heat loss may widely vary with the functions of 
the special physiological mechanisms which regu¬ 
late it, i.e., with physical heat regulation. The.se 
mechanisms include the reaction of the cutaneous 



vessels, perspiration, the reaction of the smooth 
muscle fibres of the skin and the changes in the 
position of the body. 

When environmental temperature is below 10® C, 
70 to 80 per cent of the heat is lost by convection 
and radiation. In this case vascular reaction plays 
the principal part in the regulation of heat loss. 
The skin and, especially, the layer of the subcutan¬ 
eous fatty cellular tissue are very poor heat con¬ 
ductors owing to which heat is very slowly con¬ 
ducted directly from the internal parts to the 
.skin; for practical purposes the value of heat 
lost by convection is determined by the amount 
of blood flowing through the vessels of the skin 
because the blood is noted for its high heat 
conductivity. The less blood flows through the 
cutaneous vessels the lower the temperature 
of the skin and, consequently, the smaller the 
difference between the temperature of the skin and 
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that of the environment. 


The most important way of reducing the loss of heat is to reduce the flow 
of blood to the skin. This is accomplished by a constriction of the arterioles 
of the subcutaneous vascular plexus (Fig. 156). As the cutaneous vessels 
become constricted the skin turns pale and the temperature drops. Cooling 
causes a constriction not only of the cutaneous vessels, but also of the deeper 
ones, especially in the extremities, which leads to a reduced circulation 
in these vessels. In this case the blood depots (spleen and liver) receive a 


good deal of the blood. 


Voluntary regulation of heat loss achieved by a choice of clothe.s depending on the 
environmental temperature is of extreme importance to man. The fur plays a big part 
in limiting the heat loss in animals. Heat lo.ss varies with the change of the fur in 
autumn and .spring (moulting); it is made to conform with the temperature of the corn¬ 
ing season. During summer and autumn many animals accumulate a lot of fat (this 
also occurs with aquatic mammals) which also contributes to lowering the heat con¬ 
ductivity of the skin. 


A contraction of the smooth muscles of the skin (mm, arreciores pilo- 
Tum) is observed at low temperatures; as a result of this contraction the 
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position of the hair in the fur alters at the same time changing the amount 
of air in the fur and its heat-protective properties. Man has retained a rudi¬ 
ment of this reaction in the form of “goose flesh” observed in cooling. A 
similar reaction is also noted in simians. 

Changes in the position of the body should also be included in the phe¬ 
nomena of physical heat regulation. At low environmental temperatures 
some animals curl up in a manner that reduces the total surface of the 
body exposed to cooling. In some mc?asure this also holds true for man. 


Perspiration 

The maintenance of a normal body temperature at a high environmental 
temperature requires a greater loss of heat. This is accomplished by a dila¬ 
tation of the cutaneous vessels, by a change in the position of the animal's 
body (“sprawling”) and by a change in the pitch of the hair in the fur. 

But all these reactions of the body can increase the heat loss only within 
the limits of environmental temperatures which are below the temperature 
of the skin. At environmental temperatures above that of the skin heat is 
lost only by evaporation. Since the body has only two channels for evapo¬ 
ration of liquid—the surface of the skin and the surface of the respiratory 
passages—the physiological mechanisms for regulating heat loss by evapo¬ 
ration discharge precisely this function. Evaporation from the surface of 
the human skin increases owing to a change in the function of the sweat 
glands. Some animals, for example, the horse and the simians, have a 
similar mechanism. 

Man perspires very little at low and moderate temperatures, but his per¬ 
spiration sharply increases at high temperatures. A very rapid increase in 
the secretory function of the sweat glands, a “profuse sweating,” is charac¬ 
teristic of high temperature. Direct studies of the amount of sweat secreted 
on the surface of the human skin show that the sweat glands react very 
strongly to changes in the production of heat. 

Very hard muscular work and consumption of hot liquids sharply in¬ 
crease perspiration. Secretion of 5 to 6 litres of sweat a day in hard mus¬ 
cular work is a rather frequent occurrence and sweat is secreted even in 
freezing weather. Prolonged exposure to high environmental temperature 
and hard muscular work may cause man to lose 10 to 12 litres of water a 
day through sweating. 

The intensity of perspiration is determined by weighing man in the be¬ 
ginning and at the end of the examination. The loss of weight plus the 
weight of the water and food consumed minus the voided urine and faeces 
indicate the value of perspiration. 

The sweat glands are innervated by fibres belonging to the sympathetic 
nervous system; these nerve fibres are axons of cells located in the sym¬ 
pathetic ganglia. The peculiarity in the function of these axons (postgan¬ 
glionic sudoriferous sympathetic nerve fibres) is that adrenalin does not in¬ 
fluence the sweat glands; their secretion is stimulated by acetylcholine. 

The central efferent mechanisms of perspiration are located segmentally 
along the entire spinal cord corresponding to the distribution of the neu¬ 
rons from whose axons the sympathetic fibres are formed. Regional dis¬ 
orders of perspiration are, therefore, an important diagnostic symptom of 
disease of corresponding divisions of the spinal cord. 
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Role of Respiration in Heat Loss 


In a number of animals that have no sweat glands (for example, dogs) 
heat loss by evaporation is effected through changes in the frequency and 
depth of respiration, the so-called thermal polypnoea. The latter consists 
in a marked acceleration of breathing (120 to 600 respirations per minute). 
In polypnoea the respiratory movements are shallow, the mouth is open, 
the tongue hangs out and a greater amount of thin saliva is secreted. All 
this leads to evaporation of considerable amounts of liquid from the surface 
of the oral cavity and the upper respiratory passages and to a considerable 
cooling of the body. If the dog is muzzled even a brief stay in the sun leads 
to a sharp increase in its body temperature and death.* 

Polypnoea (like the other physiological mechanisms of heat regulation) is 
an extraordinarily fine mechanism for balancing the temperature of the 
body’s internal and external environment. A more or less appreciable rise 
in the dog’s body temperature is preceded by polypnoea. In dogs, particu¬ 
larly in long-haired animals, heating is unusually rapidly followed by poly¬ 
pnoea. It is easily inhibited by various external stimuli (strong sound, light, 
etc.). Conditioned-reflex polypnoea can be easily produced in dogs. In pups 
polypnoea appears on the 12th day after birth, i.e., towards the beginning 
of conditioned-reflex activity which unites the regulation of movements 
and vegetative functions. 

With the destruction of the dog’s midbrain thermal polypnoea disappears. 


Role of Vascular Reactions in Heat Regulation 

Vascular reactions to thermal influences are conditioned by complex 
reflex regulation including a combination of unconditioned and conditioned 
reflexes. After extirpation of the cortex, with the midbrain left intact, the 
superficial vessels in homoiothermal animals show a dilatation in heating 
and a constriction in cooling (local vascular reactions in the heated skin 
have been observed even after denervation of the cutaneous vessels and the 
skin in general). However, normal vascular reactions to temperature in¬ 
fluences always depend on the fine cortical regulation. Numerous studies 
have established the possibility of developing conditioned reflexes for dila¬ 
tation and constriction of vessels under the influence of various stimuli 
which signal the action of cold or heat as unconditioned stimuli (in these 
cases heat and cold were applied directly to the skin, or the walls of the 
stomach were stimulated with cold). A combination of these stimuli with a 
sound or light signal leads to the development of conditioned reflexes which 
cause identical changes in the lumens of the vessels. Similar effects are 
caused by verbal stimuli. For example, the effect of vascular dilatation can 
be observed in a person to whom the words “I am applying heat” are ad¬ 
dressed while his plethysmogram is being recorded. The vessels become di¬ 
lated even when these words are accompanied by the action of a cold stim¬ 
ulus. In this case a verbal stimulus proves more efficient than the direct 


♦ Thermal polypnoea is sometimes incorrectly referred to as thermal dyspnoea. 
Polypnoea has nothing in common with the phenomena of dyspnoea because it is 
always accompanied by a decrease in the content of carbon dioxide and an increase 
in the concentration of oxygen in the blood and in the alveolar air. The onset of dys¬ 
pnoea inhibits the reaction of polypnoea. 
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action of the cold on the receptors of the skin. The subcortical mechanism 
of thermoregulation is, consequently, under the control of the cerebral 
cortex. 

The vascular mechanism of heat regulation is revealed by plethysmo¬ 
graphy and by studies of the temperature of the skin. The changes in the 
skin temperature of man and animals caused by application of a cooled or 
heated body or by exposure to wind are largely due to dilatation or con¬ 
striction of the cutaneous vessels. Variations in the tcmperatui'c of the skin 
reveal in large measure the condition of the superficial vessels, mainly 
those of the skin. 

Central Nervous Mechanism of Heat Regulation 

The heat and cold receptor endings in the skin (Chapter 67) in the 
mucosa of the respiratory passages and in the internal organs (digestive 
tract) form the receptor apparatus the stimulation of which reflexly causes 
a reaction of thermoregulation. The direct action of the blood temperature 

on the nerve centres is only of minor 
importance because the reflex changes in 
thermoregulation come into play before 
there is any alteration in the temperature 
of the blood. The warming of the blood 
may exert an appreciable influence 
only in certain pathological conditions 
which markedly reduce the sensitivity of 
the complex-reflex mechanism of ther¬ 
moregulation (for example, in anaesthe¬ 
sia, in cerebro-cortical disorders and in 
fever). 

The diencephalon is the main seat of 
the lower centres of heat regulation. The 
lower central neural structures which 
regulate all the complex processes con¬ 
nected with heat exchange arc located 
in the tuber cinereum, in the floor and 
the walls of the third ventricle (Fig. 157). 
Destruction of the tuber cinereum or its disconnection from the lower divi¬ 
sions of the brain give rise to stable poikilothermy, and the animal dies with 
symptoms of lowering body temperature even when the temperature of the 
environment remains normal. The main centres of heat regulation arc locat¬ 
ed in the hypothalamic region of the brain which is the lower division of the 
central apparatus of chemical thermoregulation. Stimulation of this region 
with induction current causes a rise in body temperature. A lowering of the 
temperature of the blood which flows to the region of the midbrain pro¬ 
duces a similar effect. 

Indications have lately appeared that it is possible to maintain an animal’s body 
temperature within certain limits even after severing the brain stem which, thus, 
separates the body from the aforesaid centres of thermoregulation. Some compen¬ 
sation, apparently, occurs because of the reflex arcs closing in divisions of the central 
nervous system below the dienccphalon (N. Popov). However, the range of adjustment 
to various temperatures of the external environment and the physiological signiflcance 
of these phenomena can in no way compare with the powerful processes of thermo¬ 
regulation brought into play by the higher divisions of the central nervous system. 



mo<?:haiii.sm.s of lu'ut roguUition. 

I iiiiior cuitrrouTii: i^ - corjiom iiiariuniiiaria; 
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In addition to the tuber cinereum, the medulla oblongata and subcortical 
structures heat regulation is, undoubtedly, influenced by the neural ele¬ 
ments of the so-called corpus striatum (Chapter 59). According to the data 
of the eighties of last century, which were, incidentally, the first to show 
the results of the studios of localizing the heat regulation mechanisms, a 
puncture into the corpus striatum (so-called heal puncture) produced a rise 
in temperature which lasted many days (Ch. Richet et al.). With the extir¬ 
pation of the tuber cinereum the effect disappears. The statement of this 
fact exhausts the information on the role of the corpus striatum in thermo¬ 
regulation. 



Fig. 158. CorKlitioiied-rcflcx (‘liaiigos in choinical boat regulation in the dog 
(after H. (.)lnyonska.ya and A. Slojiiin) (explanaiifni in tf^xl). 


With a normally functioning central nervous system the midbrain and 
the corpus striatum are under the constant influence of the cerebral cortex 
which initiates the processes of thermoregulation according to the condi¬ 
tions arising during the individual’s lifetime. 

Studies conducted in the laboratory headed by K. Bykov (A. Slonim el 
al.) have shown that the conditioned-reflex mechanisms of chemical ther¬ 
moregulation play a very big part in maintaining the constancy of body 
temperature and in regulating metabolism. This finds proof, for instance, 
in the fact that a dog daily brought into a room with a temperature of 
120C and kept there for 4 hours develops a high rate of metabolism under 
the influence of the low environmental temperature, the rate of metabo¬ 
lism increasing from the first hour to the fourth. After 10 to 12 repetitions 
of this experiment the dog is brought to the same room, but the room tem¬ 
perature is now maintained at 22^ C from the very outset. The dog shows 
the same high metabolic rate under these conditions as it did at 12*^ C, the? 
metabolic i*ate rising from the beginning to the very end of the experiment. 
By putting the dog daily in the room with a 22« C temperature it is possible 
to observe a lowering of metabolism which after the same 10 to 12 days is 
maintained at a low rate from the beginning to the end of the experiment 
(Fig. 158). In this case we are dealing with a conditioned-reflex reorganiza¬ 
tion of the chemical heat regulation, a stable reorganization which requires 
considerable time for its extinction. In experiments conducted in the 
reverse order, in the absence of conditioned reflexes developed in response 
to cooling or heating (including the time of day when this takes place) chem- 
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ical thermoregulation manifests itself very weakly and starts much later 
than the influence of the temperature. 

Similar experiments performed on a number of representatives of mam¬ 
mals and birds have fully confirmed the data obtained on dogs. Cortical 
regulation of heat and metabolism is, apparently, an important and general 
physiological law for the higher animals. 

Similar facts were established for man both in laboratory investigations 
and in studies of heat exchange under conditions of customary work. For 
example, facts testifying to the importance of the conditioned-reflex mecha¬ 
nism of chemical thermoregulation in man were established by studies of 
railway workers—freight train conductors in winter. As the conductor- 
moved away fi'om the point of departure with its warm room, where he 
had stayed before leaving, the gaseous exchange sharply increased. On the 
way back the consumption of oxygen decreased the closer the moment 
when the conductor would find himself in a warm room. In both cases the 
conductor was continuously exposed to the same intense cold and none of 
the physical conditions of heat loss were altered. People who never trav¬ 
elled on an open platform and were never exposed to cold for long periods 
of time showed a much lower metabolic reaction. During the ride on the 
brakeman’s platform they experienced oppressive sensations of chilling; 
the conductors did not have these sensations. 

The conditions under which the effect of cold is felt and the very work 
done at this time become signal stimuli for the processes of chemical ther¬ 
moregulation in man. The latter is particularly closely connected with cor¬ 
tical influences on metabolism. 

Thus, the centres of thermoregulation function reflexly when corre¬ 
sponding receptors are stimulated. There are no isolated subcortical reac¬ 
tions of thermoregulation, however, because in the process of individual 
life all regulation of the heat exchange is subject to the control of the cere¬ 
bral cortex as a result of the development of numerous extero- and intero¬ 
ceptive conditioned reflexes. The processes of heat regulation, a very im¬ 
portant factor in the constant relations between the body and the 
environment, become highly specific under conditions of rest and multi¬ 
farious activity. This specificity explains many questions in the adjustment 
of the body to the thermal conditions of the environment. 


Heat Regulation Under Natural Conditions of Existence 

The combination of conditioned and unconditioned reflexes, which come 
into play under the influence of stimuli of the external environment, pro¬ 
duces various changes in chemical and physical thermoregulation. 

The natural signals concomitant with the heating or cooling of the body 
all through its life play an especially important part in heat regulation. 
Thus, a constriction of vessels may be observed by showing a person ice on 
a hot day; the reaction of polypnoea can be brought about in the dog by 
solar radiation at a low environmental temperature. This signalization en¬ 
ables the body to react quickly by thermoregulation in response to changes 
in the external or internal thermal conditions. 

These mechanisms undoubtedly play a prominent part in the body’s ad¬ 
justment to heat and cold, which is usually referred to as temperature accli¬ 
matization. The complex-reflex mechanisms of heat regulation are also 
very important in the reaction of the body to complex combinations of 
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cooling or heating stimuli. Thus, for example, the movement of air (wind) 
(‘xerts a cooling influence on the body (increase in convection) because of a 
belter exchange of the air heated near the surface of the body. If we set warm 
air in motion that does not physically cool the body it causes a reaction 
cliaracteristic of cooling, i.e., an increase in metabolism, because under the 
natural climatic conditions of the central zone a movement of air usually 
causes an increase in heat loss. In this case the wind is a natural condi- 
• ioned stimulus, a signal for cooling. 

Under conditions in which heat loss by radiation prevails, for example, 
in a building with metal walls or in one heated by stoves, i.e., in a build¬ 
ing with warm air and cold walls, the reaction of thermoregulation (in¬ 
crease in metabolism, constriction of cutaneous vessels) maikedly decreases 
or appears a long time after the beginning of cooling. In these cases the 
natural signal stimulus—the effect of the cold air on the receptors of the 
.skin and mucous membranes—drops out. This form of cooling, extremely 
unfavourable to the body, cau.ses a considerable? lowe^ring of the body tem¬ 
perature due to the weak and late reaction of thermoregulation. The normal 
reaction to heat and cold, which equalizes the body temperature with suf- 
licient speed and precision, apparently, comes into play in the body only 
according to a cc'rtain pattern—a combination of stimuli developed in the? 
course of individual life. A breach in this pattern both in heating and 
cooling reduces the spc'ed and precision of the thermoregulatory reaction 
and may lead to pathological phenomena. This is also evident from the 
fact that workers in a refrigerating plant who And themselves in it 
undt^r uncustomary conditions (in an unusual horizontal position) hardly 
show the increase in the consumption of oxygen (heat production) at a low 
temperature that always occurs in the same workers when they are in the 
same circumstances and at the same temperature, but under cu.stomary 
conditions—in a sitting posture. 

Knowledge of the phy.siological tneciiaiii.srn.s which ensure a high degree of the 
body's resistance to cooling, i.e,. inure it to cold, is of considerable practical impor- 
lance. More or less brief c.xposuros to cold in combination with physical exorcises or 
games are ordinarily used to inure the body to cold. A high degree of resistance to 
cold may be developed by water proccdurc.s—sponging down with cold water, show- 
ei i, bathing (for example, in autumn) at a continuou.sly lowering temperature in 
natural leservuirs. A similar effect is produced by continuously lowering the temper¬ 
ature of the air which contcicts a large surface of the naked human body. Studies 
have shown that the process of inuring the body to cold leads to a certain rise in the 
temperature of the skin, especially of the extremities. An increase in metabolism, 
more pronounced under the action of a cold stimulus, is ob.served at the Scime time. 
'J’hus, for example, physical exercises in seasonal clothes, even if performed outdoors 
during the autumn and winter .season, do not increase resistance to cooling. Simi¬ 
larly, too great physical exertion in cold air, w'hich docs not produce the sensation ol 
cooling, does not lead to an increased resistance to cold despite the numerous repe¬ 
titions of the exercises. 

Adjustment to high environmental temperatures consists in a decrease 
in heat production and in perspiration follow(?d by an increase in heat 
loss by convection (dilatation of the cutaneous vessels). This is accom¬ 
panied by a decreased consumption of water which is of considerable im¬ 
portance to maintaining the salt composition of the blood frequenUy 
imbalanced by abundant perspiration. A certain decrease in the intensity 
of muscular movements (in animals) must, apparently, also take place. 

Thermoregulation during muscular activity reduces the sensitivity of the body to 
cooling, e.specially external cooling. Muscular activity and the increased heat produc- 
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tion associated with it must be regarded, on the one hand, as an intensive interocepu v 
heat stimulus which inhibits, probably by way of cortical induction (Chapter 62), Uj 
effect of exteroceptive thermal cold stimuli. On the other hand, the introduction 
interoceptive thermal stimuli during muscular work (for example, drinking hot watcj ;. 
causes a lowering of the general metabolism, including the energy output for musci:.. 
lar activity. Studies have shown that interoceptive thermal conditioned reflexes erm 
tinuously inhibit the exteroceptive reflexes, i.e., the increased internal heat producti .! 
reduces the precision in the regulation of the body temperature under the coolirn 
action of the external environment. 

The factors of the external environment connected with the seasons and 
the diurnal cycle exert a tremendous influence on the processes of thermo¬ 
regulation. Chemical thermoregulation is more intensive in winter than in 
summer. Contrariwise, the reaction of the cutaneous vessels (physical 
thermoregulation) is greater in summer. In the daytime (also under the 
influence of the rays of the visible part of the spectrum) chemical thermo¬ 
regulation is more vigorous than at night. Utilization of these factors is of 
considerable importance in the struggle against chilling under different con¬ 
ditions of human activity. 



PART IX 


EXCRETORY PROCESSES 


The processes of excretion consist in the elimination of compounds 
which are formed during tissue metabolism and cannot undergo any further 
changes in the body. The excretion of these compounds, known as the end 
products of metabolism^ is the last stage in the metabolic exchange between 
the body and the external environment. 

All metabolites excreted from the body (except gases) are voided in the 
form of aqueous solutions. Water, therefore, constitutes the bulk of the 
excreta by weight. 

In addition to the compounds which are formed during tissue metabolism 
and which do not undergo further transformations in the body (end products 
of metabolism) the latter, as a result of excretory processes, also voids com¬ 
pounds formed by disintegrated cells and the foreign bodies which enter 
the organism with the food. 

The excretory processes play a most important part in maintaining the 
relative constancy of the body's internal environment without which life 
is impossible. The higher the phylogenetic development of the organism 
and the more developed its nervous system the more sensitive it is to varia¬ 
tions in the constancy of its internal environment. 

Disorders of the excretor y processes kill higher animals much faster than 
do food deficiencies. Whereas complete starvation (but with drinking water 
necessary for the same excretory processes) results in the death of a 
human being in only 10 to 20 (sometimes less and sometimes more) days 
the full cessation of the excretory functions of the kidneys alone causes 
death in a few days. 

The products eliminated from the body are known as excreta. They in¬ 
clude: a) carbon dioxide eliminated (by terrestrial animals) almost exclu¬ 
sively with the expired air through the lungs; b) end products of protein 
metabolism, mainly urea, but also uric acid, creatinine and other nitro¬ 
genous compounds; c) products of incomplete oxidation of organic sub¬ 
stances, for example, lactic acid and acetone bodies; d) inorganic compounds, 
i.e., salts, a certain amount of which is always excreted by the body (even 
when they are not consumed with the food); e) foreign bodies which are 
consumed with the food and which do not take part in metabolism; f) water. 

All of the substances excreted by the body (except CO 2 ) pass through the 
kidneys; a small amount of them is also eliminated with the sweat through 
the skin and with the faeces through the intestines. 
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CHAPTER 36 


EXCRETORY FUNCTION OF KIDNEYS 

The urine is formed in the kidneys and is eliminated from the body 
through the urinary channels. At least 98 per cent of the urine is watei 
in which all the end products of nitrogenous metabolism (urea, uric acid, 
creatinine and certain other product.^ of protein metabolism in the body, 
small amounts of which are contained in the ui ino) and the products of 
protein putrefaction absorbed from the intestines, aie dissolved. The prod¬ 
ucts of incomplete oxidation of proteins, fats and carbohydrates (lactic, 
beta-oxybutyric and acetoacelic acids, acetone, etc.) are also eliminaU'cl 
with the urine. The excretion of these substances considerably increase^ 
during oxygen deficiencies (for example, at high altitudes and in extremely 
hard muscular work) and in disorders of normal carbohydrate metabolism 
(in diabetes and in a high fat diet). 


Structure of Kidneys 

Microscopic studies show that the kidneys contain an enormous number 
of structures which do not communicate with each other and stand apai i 
morphologically; these structures are known as nephrons (Fig. 159 and 160). 
The number of nephrons in both kidneys may reach 2.000,000. 

The initial division of each nephron, the so-called Shunili/anskifs cor¬ 
puscle contains a microscopic cavity. A long and narrow renal tubule, in 
which several divisions are also distinguished, arises from this cavity. Th(' 
nephrons do not communicate with each other all through their lenglli 
until the renal tubule enters the collecting tubule. 

The remarkable Ru.ssian microscopist A. Shumlyansky was the first to establish in 
1783 that each renal tubule arise.s from a microscopic cavity into which a tuft of cap 
illaries, the malpighian glomerulus, hangs down. Shumlyansky, thus, discovered the 
characteristic feature of the nephron.s—the continuity of each nephron, which includes 
the cavity of Shumlyansky’s corpuscle (Shumlyansky’s cavity) with a continuous 
tubule arising from this cavity and not communicating wdth the neighbouring tubules 
Eighty years after Shumlyansky the English investigator Bowman confirmed all the.si' 
data and added an indication of the existence of a very thin membrane which covers 
the capillaries hanging down into Shumlyansky’s cavity (having no oil-immersion ob¬ 
jective-glass Shumlyansky could not have seen this membrane). 

The structure of Shumlyansky\s corpuscle is shown in PTg. 159. It is an 
almost spherical hollow formation with a tuft of capillaries—the mal¬ 
pighian glomerulus —formed by a number (up to 50) of capillary loops, 
pressed into it. These loops are formed from the arteriole—the vas afferens 
(see below), which divides into capillaries directly it enters Shumlyansky's 
corpuscle; then all the loops of the capillaries of the malpighian glomer¬ 
ulus anastomose to form the vas ejferens which begins at the very exit from 
Shumlyansky’s corpuscle. The latter, therefore, resembles a spherical gob¬ 
let whose very narrow neck is filled with the afferent (entering the corpus¬ 
cle) and efferent (leaving the corpuscle) blood vessels, while the cavity is 
nearly completely filled with the loops of the capillaries of the malpighian 
glomerulus; each of these loops arises from an afferent and empties into an 
efferent vessel. Each loop is invested with a very thin (1 to 3 ^ thick) mem¬ 
brane (Bowman’s capsule). This capsule is the continuation of the layer of 
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cells involuting into Shumlyansky's corpuscle and forming its outer walL 
The blood in each loop of the glomerular capillaries is, thus, separated 
fiom the cavity of Shumlyansky’s corpuscle by one layer of cells of the 
capillary endothelium and one layer of very thin cells which form Bow¬ 
man s capsule. 

The renal tubule begins from the cavity of Shumlyansky’s corpuscle 
(Fig. 160). It consists of three divisions: the proximal convoluted tubule, the 
lc>op of Henle and the? distal convoluted tubule. The proximal coni'^oluted 
tubule begins directly from the cavity of Shum]yansky‘s corpuscle and 
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makes two or three bends in the cortical substance of the kidney. Its v/alls 
are formed by one layer of cuboid epithelial cells whose surface, facing the 
lumen of the tubule, has a so-called ‘‘brush border”—numerous very thin 
threads protruding into the cavity of the tubule. This makes for a resem¬ 
blance between the epithelium of the proximal convoluted tubule and the 
absorbing epithelium of the small intestine. The diameter of the proximal 
lubule is about 50/i (0.05 mm.) and its length—about 15 mm. 

The distal tubule passes into the loop of Henle, a U-shaped tube running 
into the medulla of the kidney and returning thence to the renal cortex. 
The descending limb of Henle’s loop, which begins from the proximal con¬ 
voluted tubule, is much thinner (15 to 20 p) than the ascending limb which 
returns to the cortical part. This is the so-called thin segment of Henle’s 
loop found only in the kidneys of mammals. Plenle’s loop passes into the 
distal convoluted tubule whose cuboid epithelial cells, like those of Henle’s 
loop, have no brush border. This is the terminal division of the nephron. 



The total length of the nephron is approximately 35 to 50 mm. With the 
2,000,000 nephrons in both kidneys the total length of all the tubules put 
together is 70 to 100 kilometres, while the total surface of their inner 
layer equals 5 to 8 m.^ which is 3 to 5 times the surface of the body. 

The nephrons end by entering collecting tubules which take no part in 
the production of urine, but serve only for transporting it to the renal 
pelvises from which the ureters arise. 

Renal blood supply. The blood supply of the kidneys differs from that 
of all other organs of the body by the fact that the blood flowing into the 
kidney consecutively passes through two sets of capillaries (Fig. 160): the 
capillaries of the malpighian glomeruli and those entwining the renal tu¬ 
bules. The capillaries of the malpighian glomerulus are formed from a wide 
(about 50/M in diameter) arteriole, a branch of the interlobular arteries 
which receive their blood from the renal artery. Each arteriole that enters 
Shumlyansky’s corpuscle is called an afferent vessel (vas afferens). Upon 
entering the cavity of Shumlyansky’s corpuscle the afferent vessel immedi¬ 
ately branches out to form the loops of the capillaries of the malpighian 
glomerulus. The blood pressure in these capillaries is higher than in any 
other capillaries in the body reaching 60 to 70 per cent of that in the aorta, 
i.e., 70 to 90 mm. Hg. This is due to the fact that the afferent vessel is wider 
and shorter than the arterioles in all the other parts of the body. In flowing 
through this vessel the blood, therefore, spends little energy on overcoming 
friction. 

Just before leaving Shumlyansky’s corpuscle the capillaries of the glom¬ 
erulus immediately anastomose again into one so-called efferent vessel (vas 
efferens), which because of its structure belongs to arterioles rather than 
veins. The efferent vessel branches out again as a result of which a second 
set of renal capillaries is formed; these capillaries entwine all the divisions 
of the tubular system. Thus, the tubules are bathed by the blood which has 
already gone through the capillaries of the glomerulus (only a small part 
of the capillaries which entwine the tubules may arise from arteries that 
take no part in forming the glomerular capillaries). The blood pressure in 
the capillaries of the tubules is not high (20 to 40 mm. Hg) since the blood 
that enters them has overcome the resistance of the glomerular capillaries 
and the thin efferent vessel. 

About 15 to 20 per cent of the total blood pumped by the heart into the 
aorta circulates through the kidneys; in man this constitutes 1 to 1.2 litres of 
blood per minute. During muscular work the vessels of the kidneys become 
constricted and somewhat less blood (10 to 20 per cent) can flow through 
them than at rest. Much less blood is supplied to the kidneys when adren¬ 
alin enters the blood and after considerable haemorrhages. 

The regulation of renal circulation is noted for certain peculiarities. In 
changes of the external temperature the blood supply to the extremities 
and to the abdominal organs diminishes while the amount of blood flowing 
through the kidneys usually remains invariable. The renal vessels do not 
become constricted even when there is a reflex constriction of the vessels 
of all the other organs of the abdominal cavity in response to a rise in the 
blood pressure in the region of the receptors of the aorta and the division 
of the carotid arteries. A novocain block of the nerves running to the kid¬ 
neys and spinal anaesthesia hardly cause any dilatation of the renal ves¬ 
sels. This means that the tonic tension of the smooth musculature of the 
renal vessels is usually low. Constriction of the renal vessels due to con- 



tractions of their smooth muscles apparently takes place only under special 
circumstances (for example, muscular work) and is not constant. 

Renal nerves. The kidneys are supplied by nerve fibres travellinj^ with 
the large and small splanchnic nerves and, possibly, with the vagus. The 
nerve fibres enter the kidneys together with the blood vessels mainly 
through the hili. These nerve fibres include many afferent fibres which run 
from receptors located in the kidneys. The effer-ent fibres running to the 
kidneys end in the smooth muscles of the renal vessels (both the dqs affer- 
ens and vas efferens). Smirnov found (1901) that there were nerves which 
directly innervated the cells of the tubular epithelium; these are very fine 
nerve fibres that entwine the epithelial cells and form endings on them 
resembling the nerve endings in the epithelial cells of certain digestive 
glands. 

Among the afferent fibres running from the kidneys there are some that 
cairy impulses from the receptors to the centre; stimulation of these recep¬ 
tors produces a sensation of pain. These receptors are located mainly in 
the renal capsule in the beginning of the ureter owing to which the dis¬ 
tention of the capsule, for example, when the ureter is blocked by a cal¬ 
culus, causes severe pain. 


DifTercnccs Between Composition of Urine and that of Blood Plasma 

Urine is formed from the blood plasma. The kidney does not produce the 
constituents of the urine (except ammonia and hippuric acid) and the latter 
contains only the compounds transported to the kidneys by the blood. 
Nevertheless, the composition of the urine differs essentially from that of 
the blood plasma. 

The plasma contains about 7 to 8 per cent proteins, while the urine in 
a normal state is practically free of protein. 

The plasma always contains about 0.1 per cent sugar (glucose); in the 
urine there is no sugar if the concentration of it in the blood does not ex¬ 
ceed about 0.17 to 0.20 per cent. 

The content of urea in the plasma does not exceed 0.05 per cent; in the 
urine it may reach 4 per cent. 

The osmotic pressure of all compounds dissolved in the plasma corre- 
sp()nds to approximately 7.5 atmospheres; that of the human urine may 
reach 22 atmospheres. At the same time, if very large amounts of urine are 
formed, its osmotic pressure may drop below that in the blood plasma. 

The pH of the plasma is normally 7.4, while the concentration of the hydro¬ 
gen ions in the urine varies very greatly, frequently dropping to 5 and even 
to 4.7, and sometimes rising to 8. 

The composition of the blood plasma is constant, while that of the urine 
widely varies with the nature of the metabolism and of the food and the 
amount of water consumed. 

The following shows the percentages of various substances in the urine 
and in the blood plasma: 

In ihr ]i1iiHiTia In the nrino 


Wiilc'i*. 90 at least 98 

IVotoins. 7-9 nono 

Sugar. 0.1 none 

Urea. 0.03 0.8-3.5 

Suite. 0.9 0.8-1.8 
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Consequently, the kidneys produce urine by subjecting the blood 
plasma, which circulates through them, to a number of changes. Having 
to explain the processes as a result of which the plasma of the blood was 
changed into urine by the kidneys, physiologists offered various theories of 
urine production; they were all based on the characteristic features in the 
structure of the kidneys and ascribed different functions to the initial part 
of the nephrons, i.e., Shumlyansky's corpuscles, on the one hand, and to the 
renal tubules, on the other. 

Some aspects of urine production have now been definitely established 
owing to the development of the methods of microphysiological research. 
The micromanipulator enabled Richards and other investigators to colled 
the minutest amounts (about 0.001 ml.) of fluid from different portions of an 
indiindual nephron, while the achievements in microchemistry have made 
it possible to subject these minute amounts of fluid to a precise quantitative 
analysis. This helped to determine the composition of the so-called primary 
urine, i.e., the fluid found in the initial part of the nephron, in the cavity of 
Shumlyansky's corpuscle, and the changes in this fluid as it passes through 
the tubules and is transformed into the “finaT' urine which runs from the 
collecting tubules through the ureters into the urinary bladder. 


Glomerular Filtration 

One of the Lharacleristic features of the initial part of the nephrons, i.e.. 
Shumlyansky's corpuscles, is that the cavity of each of them contains up 
to 50 loops of capillaries in which the blood flows under a much higher 
pressure than in all the other capillaries of the bodij. In the middle of last 
century this led Bowman and later Ludwig to the assumption that there 
was a filtration of the blood plasma from the capillaries into the micro¬ 
scopic cavity of Shumlyansky’s corpuscle. The endothelium of the capillaries 
and the very fine membrane of Bowman’s capsule that invests them act as 
a filter that does not let the blood corpuscles or large protein particles 
thirugh. Filtering through the endothelium of the capillaries and Bowman’s 
membrane by force of the blood pressure the plasma frees itself of the blood 
corpuscles and the proteins dissolved in the plasma. 

The correctness of this hypothesis was proved when scientists succeeded 
in penetrating into the cavity of Shumlyansky’s corpuscle with a micro¬ 
scopic needle and by compressing the proximal tubule (to avoid drawing in 
any of its fluid) were able to collect for the subsequent microchemical anal¬ 
ysis some primary urine which fills the microscopic cavity of the initial 
divLsion of the nephron. It has thus been established that in Amphibia and 
mammals alike the fluid in the cavity of Shumlyansky's corpuscle contains 
all the substances found in the plasma with the exception of colloids and 
that the concentration of all compounds found in the fluid of the initial 
division of the nephrons corresponds to their concentration in the plasma 
of the blood. Sugar, salts, urea, amino acids, in general, all the compounds 
of a relatively light weight usually contained in the plasma (or artificially 
introduced into the blood) are found in the primary urine in the same con¬ 
centration. 

The similar composition of the blood plasma and the primary urine 
found in the cavity of Shumlyansky’s corpuscle is explained by the fact 
that the primary urine is a filtrate of the blood plasma. Since the blood in 
this case frees itself not only of the blood corpuscles suspended in it, but 
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also of the colloid substances found in it, this filtration is frequently 
designated as ultrafiltration (the blood plasma freed of proteins is, cor¬ 
respondingly, referred to as an ultrafiltrate). 

Thus, the first stage in the production of urine is the filtration of the 
protein-free ultrafiltrate of the blood plasma from the glomerular capil¬ 
laries into the cavity of Shumlyansky’s corpuscle. This ultrafiltrate may 
be called the primary urine or the glomerular filtrate or the protein-free 
filtrate of the blood plasma. 

Gelatin introduced into the blood (molecular weight about 35,000) and haemoglobin 
(molecular weight about 68,000) may pass from the blood plasma into the glomerular 
filtrate. The wall of the epithelium is normally impermeable to proteins with a molec¬ 
ular W'Cight exceeding 70,000 (incidentally, the molecular weight is hardly the only 
determining factor in this case). In diseased capillaries (for example, in nephritis) the 
walls of the capillaries become permeable to proteins with a greater molecular weight. 
Under these circumstances the proteins of the plasma, especially albumins with a 
molecular weight lower than that of globulins, pass into the cavities of the nephrons. 
Protein is found in the urine as a re.sult. Negligible amounts of proteins are also found 
in the urine excreted in normal renal function. 

Role of blood pre.s.sure and of oncotic pressure of colloids in glomerular 
filtration. Whether filtration takes place in a chemical laboratory or in the 
body it requires a forci^ to press the liquid through the filter. In the 
glomerular capillaries this force is the pressure of the blood upon the walls 
of the capillaries. This pressure of the blood on the walls of the vessels 
is often designated as hydrostatic pressure. In the glomerular capillaries 
the blood pressure is 70 to 90 mm. Hg, and varies with the arterial blood 
pressure. 

The pressure of the blood on the walls of the glomerular capillaries is 
the force that squeezes the ultrafiltrate of the plasma into the cavity of 
Shumlyansky's corpuscle. This force is opposed by the force of the onco¬ 
tic pressure of the colloids of the plasma which draws the water from the 
cavity of Shumlyansky's corpuscle back into the blood. It was pointed out 
earlier that if two solutions are separated by a semipei-meable membrane 
the water from the solution with the lower osmotic pressure passes into 
the solution with the higher osmotic pressure. All the substances which 
permeate from the plasma of the blood through the glomerular capillaries 
into the cavity of the initial division of the nephron (salts, sugar, urea, etc.) 
have the same concentration in the primary urine and in the blood plasma 
and, therefore, an equal osmotic prc.ssure. But the colloids (almost exclu¬ 
sively proteins) do not pass into the primary urine. This is why the osmotic 
pressure of the plasma exceeds that of the primary urine by the value of 
the osmotic pressure of the colloids of the plasma, i.e., by the value of the 
oncotic pressure (oncotic pressure is the osmotic pressure of the non- 
diffusible colloids). Compared with the total osmotic pressure of the plasma 
this oncotic pressure is low, constituting about 30 mm. Hg out of the 
5,500 to 6,000 mm. of the total osmotic pressure of the plasma. Nevertheless, 
the oncotic pressure of the proteins is a surplus osmotic pressure acting 
only from the blood stream. In relation to the primary urine the blood 
plasma is, therefore, a hypertonic solution with the proteins of the plasma 
drawing the water from the cavity of Shumlyansky’s corpuscle back into 
the blood with a force equal to the osmotic (oncotic) pressure they pro¬ 
duce. It follows that the pressure under which filtration is effected, the 
so-called filtration pressure (FP) corresponds to the difference between 
the lateral pressure of the blood on the walls of the capillaries (CP) and 



the oncotic pressure of the proteins of the plasma (OP). We must add 
to the latter the so-called intrarenal pressure (see below). By designating 
the latter RP we have: FP = CP — (OP + RP). The higher the filtration 
pressure, everything else being equal, the more vigorous the filtration; the 
lower the filtration pressure the weaker the filtration. 

Factors affecting value of filtration. Numerous experiments (A. Usti- 
movich et al.) have shown that production of urine ceases if the arterial 
blood pressure drops to 40 or 50 mm. Hg. The blood pressure in the 
glomei*ular capillaries is always lower than in the arteries; when the latter 
drops to 40 or 50 mm. Hg the pressure in the glomerular capillaries lowers 
to the level of the oncotic pressure of the proteins in the plasma; under 
these circumstances the filtration prG.s.sure goes down to zero and the 
production of primary urine becomes impossible. If we introduce a large 
amount of Ringer’s solution into the blood when urine production ceases 
or sharply diminishes, i.o., if we reduce the concentration (and, conse¬ 
quently, the oncotic pressure) of the proteins in the plasma, the produc¬ 
tion of urine increases. This is due to the fact that a drop in the oncotic 
pressure leads to a rise in filtration pressure. 

Glomeiuliir filtration is also infiuencod by the diameter of the lumens of the (?ffer- 
ent and afferent vessels since this affects the blood pressure in the glomerular capilla¬ 
ries. Glomerular filtration increases with the constriction of the efferent vessels {vas 
efferens) of the kidneys, because in this case the flow of blood in the glomerular capil¬ 
laries and in the afferent vessel slows down and the blood pressure in the glomerular 
capillaries increases approaching that in the arteries (this is due to the fact that the 
.slower the blood flows through the ves.sels the le.ss energy it spends on overcoming 
friction). Contrariwise, constriction of the afferent vessels (uas afferens) results in low¬ 
ered pressure in the glomerular capillaries because the blood spends more energy on 
overcoming friction before it reaches the capillaries. Jn the first case glomerular fil¬ 
tration increases, in the second ca.se it diminishes. 

The lumens of the afferent and efferent vessels vary with the impulses 
transmitted to the smooth muscles of the vessels along the sympathetic 
nerve fibres. The vasomotor nervous influences, thus, affect glomerular 
filtration. It is clear that the latter is also affected by changes in blood 
pressure. For example, a rise in general arterial blood pressure leads to 
greater glomerular filtration if only there is no increase in the concentra¬ 
tion of proteins in the plasma and no constriction of the afferent vessels 
of the kidney. 

Significance of intrarenal pressure. In addilion to the oncotic pressure of the plasma 
the blood pressure on the walls of the glomerular capillaries is also counteracted by 
a pres.sure existing within the kidneys. This intrarenal pressure is due to the turgor 
(}l the renal cells which is responsible for the resistance to the flow of urine along the 
convoluted and collecting tubules. This factor leads to a ri.se in the intrarenal pressure 
because the kidneys are invested in an inelastic renal capsule. Due to the inflexibility 
of this capsule no ob.stacle to the flow of urine essentially increa.ses the volume of the 
kidney, but mainly raises intrarenal pressure, Intrarenal pressure, however, is not 
high—about 3 to 7 mm. Hg. It increases considerably with resistance to the flow of 
urine, for example, with calculi passing through the uretere. Under thc.so circum¬ 
stances urine pr^uction is likely to cease due to the drop in filtration pressure caused 
by the increase in intrarenal pressure, i.e., owing to the increase in the RP factor in 
the expression FP CP — (OP + RP), In the.se cases an incision of the renal capsule 
may restore the production of urine. 

By pumping liquid into the ureter against the flow of urine A. Ustimovich measured 
the value of intrarcnal pressure at which the production of urine ceases. It appears 
that this occurs when the pressure in the ureters rises to 30 or 40 mm. Hg, i.e., .the 
value which, added to the oncotic pressure, corresponds to the blood pressure in the 
glomerular capillaries. This reaffirms the significance of filtration pressure as a factor 
determining the production of primary urine. 
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Glomerular filtration does not have to liberate any energy in the renal 
tissue because the work required for filtration is done by the energy 
imparted to the blood by the heart and expressed in the value of the blood 
pressure. This is why a cessation or diminution of the oxidative exchange 
in the kidney caused by cyanide poisoning or cooling does not decrease 
filtration of the plasma from the capillaries into the cavity of Shumlyan- 
sky\s corpuscle. 

Inadequacy of concept of glomerular filtration. The facts known to us today war¬ 
rant tho characterization of the fii^t phase of urine production, i.t?., the processes in 
ShumJyansky’s corpuscle, as an ultrafiltration of the plasma from the glomerular 
capillaries into the cavity of the initial division of the nephron. It seems quite likely, 
however, that this concept somewhat simplifies the real slate of affairs. To compare 
the wall of the endothelium of the glomerular capillaries and Bowman’s capsule with 
a filter whose properties arc determined only by the value of invisible “pores” which 
do not let through any blood corpuscles or large colloid particles is quite primitive. 
Though the plasma passes from the capillaries into the cavity of Shumlyansky’s cor¬ 
puscle under the action of filtration pressure, it df>es not mean that the properties of 
the given “filler”—the endothelium of the capillaries with an extremely thin capsule 
in which they are invested—are constant. It is possible that filtration takes place not 
only through the “pores” between the cells, but also through the very cells of the 
endothelium. It must, therefore, be assumed that the vital activity of the tissues of 
Shumlyansky’s corpuscle affect their pt?rmcability and, consequently, the rate of fil¬ 
tration. Appreciable changes in the properties of these tissues also affect the composi¬ 
tion of the glomerular filtrate. 

Modern concepts of glomerular filtration as a simple physicochemical 
process must be considered only relatively valid. In the future, when 
physiology learns to investigate microprocesses in the tissues under con¬ 
ditions close to normal (which can in no way be said of tho conditions of 
Richards’ experiments) we shall probably find mechanisms of fine physio¬ 
logical regulation of glomerular filtration. 


Tubular Reabsorption 

The composition of the urine excreted from the kidneys differs essen¬ 
tially from that of primary urine (the glomerular filtrate) which is of a 
nature of a protein-free ultrafiltrate of the blood plasma. 

Table 23 shows the average composition of the blood plasma, its 
glomerular ultrafiltrate (primary urine) and urine (the composition of the 
latter may greatly vary with the state of the water and salt metabolism 
and the activity of the entire organism, though the figures in Table 23 may 
be taken as average and characterizing the urine when relatively small 
amounts of it are excreted). 

What are the physiological mechanisms by which the ultrafiltrate of the 
plasma (primary urine) acquires in passing through the tubules the com¬ 
position of the “final” urine excreted from the body? According to the 
theory, advanced long ago by Ludwig and later developed by Cushny, 
water, part of the salts, urea and sugar, which enter the initial division 
of the nephron with the ultrafiltrate of the plasma, are reabsorbed into the 
blood in the renal tubules. When the study of the primary urine, taken 
directly from the microscopical cavity of Shumlyansky’s corpuscle, showed 
that the composition of the primary urine and that of the protein-free 
ultrafiltrate of the blood plasma were identical, physiology was given 
incontestable proof of the existence of reabsorption, at least in relation to 
sugar, because sugar (glucose) is always found in primary urine and is 
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Table 23 


Avemge Composition of Blood Plasma* Primary Urine and Final Urine in % 

(After Cushny) 



i Blood ])Ia8mn 

i i 

: J*ri»niir 3 ^ urirn' 

Final urine* 

W'rtlcr. 

90-92 

About 99 ; 

98-09 

l*ro!eins, fats, glycogen. 

i 7-» i 

Absent 

Absent 

<illucoso. 

O.J 

0.1 

Absent 

Sodium (ill the form of ions). 

! 0.3 

0.3 : 

0.4 

(vhlorine (in ilu^ form of ions) .... 

0.37 

0.37 

0.7 

I'olassiiim (in ihc form of ions) , . . 

0.02 

0.02 i 

0.15 

Siil])hato (in the form of ions) .... 

1 0.002 

0.002 

0.18 

Magnesium (in the form of ions) . . 

0.0025 

0.0025 

0.006 

ITiea . 

0.03 ! 

0.03 

2.0 

Uric aeid . 

0.004 

0.004 

0.05 

(Vealiiiine. 

0.001 ! 

0.001 

0.075 


usually absent in the final urine excreted from the kidneys. It follows that 
sugar is undoubtedly reabsorbed into the blood from the tubular urine 
(we shall thus call the urine ilowing along the tubules and changing its 
composition as a result of the processes occurring in the tubules). 

Microphysiological methods have made it possible to collect fluid not 
only from the cavity of Shumlyansky's corpuscle, but also from different 
portions of the renal tubules, and to determine its composition and quan¬ 
tity. It has been shown that: 

a) all of the sugar disappears from the tubular urine in passing through 
the proximal tubule so that the urine reaching Henlc s loop no longer con¬ 
tains any glucose (if its content in the plasma and, consequently, in the 
primary urine does not exceed 170 to 200mg. per cent); 

b) less fluid reaches Henle’s loop along the proximal tubule than the 
amount of glomt»rular filtrate entering the proximal tubule from the 
cavity of Shumlyansky’s corpuscle. The amount of fluid further diminishes 
in Henle’s loop. It follows that water is reabsorbed into the blood in the 
proximal tubule and in Henle's loop (mainly in its thin segment). It has 
also been demonstrated that chlorides and urea pass into the blood from 
the tubular urine. 

The proof that processes of reabsorption of sugar, water and urea occur 
in the tubules does not as yet solve the problem of the mechanism of urine 
production. If, for example, there is 120 times as much creatinine in the 
urine, which runs from the kidney into the urinary bladder,* as there is 
in the plasma it may be due to the fact that of the 120 ml. of the glomerular 
filtrate 119 ml. are reabsorbed into the blood, or that 80, 60 or 40 ml. of 

water has been reabsorbed into the blood and , g or ^ of the excreted 

creatinine has been added to the tubular urine by secretion also of this 
substance from the blood into the urine by the cells of the tubular epi- 

* The urine undergoes practically no change in the ureters and in the urinary blad¬ 
der, so that the composition of the urine voided from the body may be considered the 
same as that which leaves the nephrons. In other words, the entire process of urine 
production in mammals begins and ends in the nephrons (the mammals of lowest 
organization are an exception; like all birds and reptiles they have a cloaca from 
which water is absorbed into the blood). 
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thelium. This old hypothesis of Heidenhain and Gurvich of the secretion 
of various substances from the blood into the urine was always advanced 
when the mechanism of urine production was dealt with. 

The production of ’Tinishcd” urine from the protein-free glomerular filtrate may, 
consequently, be explained in two ways: firstly, various amounts of different sub¬ 
stances arc added from the blood to the urine in the tubules and, secondly, during the 
passage of the urine along the tubules the water and various substances (necessarily 
in different proportions again) are reabsorbed from the urine into the blood. As re¬ 
gards sugar, reabsorption is an incontestable fact. At the same time in certain osseous 
fishes the constituents of the urine am, beyond all doubt, secreted from the blood 
into the tubular cavities. The kidneys of the.se fishes (angler) have no Shumlyansky’s 
corpuscle with its glomerulus of capillaries and are, therefore, called aglomerular. The 
urine of fishes with aglomerular kidneys does not under any conditions contain any 
proteins or sugar (even if the content of the latter is raised to 400 or 500 mg. per cent) 
and the concentration of the compounds excreted from the body (for example, urea) is 
not proportional in the urine of the.se fi.shes to that in the blood plasma. Though aglo- 
mcrular kidneys differ considerably from the kidneys of mammals it is, nevertheless, 
hard to suppose that the latter are entirely devoid of a mechanism which sc?crctcs 
substances from the blood into the urine. On the strength of this and on the basis of 
the possibility of dyes being excreted with the urine in a cnncenlrati(^n 500 to 700 
times as high as that in the blood the idea that there may be a mechanism of secre¬ 
tion in the kidneys of mammals has been repeatedly advanced. 

To solve the problem of the existence and extent of secretion of certain 
substances from the blood into the urine of the higher animals and to 
form an idea of the rate of reabsorption it was necessary to develop a 
method of quantitative measurement of the rate of glomerular filtration. 


Measuring Glomerular Filtration 

If we designate the amount of blood plasma (in millilitres) filtered from 
the glomerular capillaries into the initial division of the nephron per 
minute as x ml. and the content of some compound y in milligrams p(?r 
ml. of plasma as Cpi y. the value Cpi. y X x will correspond to the number 
of milligrams of the given compound excreted from the plasma into the 
glomerular filtrate (primary urine) per minute. 

Neither in man nor in animals can we collect all of the glomerular 
filtrate from Shumlyansky s corpuscles of all nephrons at the same time, 
i.e., we cannot directly measure the total amount of glomerular filtrate 
leaving the blood plasma per minute.* However, we can very easily deter¬ 
mine the amount and composition of the “final'’ urine excreted from the 
kidneys either by collecting it during voluntary urination at equal inter¬ 
vals (15 to 30 minutes) or through a catheter inserted into the bladder.** 
It is clear that if we know the rate of urine excretion per minute and the 
concentration of some particular substance y in milligrams per ml. of 
urine we can easily determine the amount of this substance excreted by the 

• The af()i e.said mici ophysiological experiments may ensui e the colled inn of the.* 
ultrafiltrate of the plasma from the cavity of one Shumlyansky’s corpuscle, but there 
is nearly a million of these corpuscles in each kidney. It is clearly impossible directly 
to collect all of the primary urine simultaneously from all Shumlyansky’s corpuscles. 

Urine can be continuously collected from animals if the urethral openings arc 
sewn into the skin, according to the method proposed by I. Pavlov. In man fine cathe¬ 
ters can be separately placed into each ureter with the aid of a cystoscope and the 
urine can, thus, be collected from each kidney separately. This is necessary in cases 
when one of the kidneys must be removed which should, of course, be done only after 
the normal functioning of the other kidney has been reliably ascertained. 



kidneys with the urine per minute. It corresponds to V X Cw. y, where 
C„.y is the concentration of the substance y in the urine (in milligrams 
per ml.) and V is the number of millilitres of urine excreted per minute. 
On the other hand, we know the concentration of substance y in the 
glomerular filtrate because it corresponds to Cpi,y, i.e., its concentration 
in the blood plasma. 

We have already made mention of the fact that various substances may 
be reabsorbed into the blood from the tubules. In this case part of the 
substance y, which has passed into the initial division of the nephron with 
the glomerular filtrate, is reabsorbed from the tubules into the blood and, 
consequently, does not reach the terminal division of the nephron; it does 
not, therefore, get into the urine excreted from the body. In this case 
Cpi. yX X will be greater than Cu. yXV{x is the amount of glomerular 
filtrate produced per minute). The reverse is also possible, i.e., secretion 
of y from the blood into the urine. In that case, in addition to the quantity 
of the given compound, which passed from the plasma into the cavity of 
Shumlyansky s corpuscle, a certain amount of the same compound will 
be added to the tubular urine, secreted into it from the blood. Then, of 
course, C,,/. y X x will be less than Cu. yXV. 

But if we find a substance which after passing into the initial division 
of the nephron as a result of ultrafiltration into primary urine from the 
blood plasma is neither reabsorbed into the blood in the renal tubules nor- 
secreted from the blood into the urine, for this substance (we shall 
designate it as a) C,,/. aX x will exactly correspond to C,,. ^ X V. In this 
case it is easy to find the value of x: 

Cu.a y V 

^ CpI. a • 


It follows that if some particular substance after passing with the 
glomerular ultrafilti’ate of the plasma into the initial division of the 
nephrons does not re-enter the blood from the tubular urine and is not 
secreted into the tubular urine from the blood throughout the remaining 
extent of the nephrons the concentration of this substance in the urine 
divided by its concentration in the plasma and multiplied by the amount 
of urine secreted per minute indicates the number of millilitres of glo¬ 
merular filtrate produced per minute. According to many available facts 
(Smith et al.) some (not numerous) substances—inulin and mannitol (in 
dogs also creatinine)—meet this requirement. They are not reabsorbed 
from the renal tubules into the blood nor secreted by the tubules from the 
blood into the urine. We shall call these substances filtrometric compounds 
for short, since the determination of their concentration in the urine and 
in the blood plasma makes it possible to measure the rate of glomerular 
filtration (if the amount of urine excreted by the kidneys per minute is 
known). 


The coeffici**nt of clearance of the blood plasma from any particular compound y 


is the value — X V we have just considered. In various concrete cases the first 

Lpl. Y 

letters of the respective substance are used instead of the letter y in designating the 
concentration of substances in the urine (Cu.) and in the plasma (Cp/,); inulin is, thus, des¬ 
ignated as in, glucose as gl, etc. (The designations of Cu. in. and Cpi. in. mean “con¬ 
centration of inulin in the urine” and “concentration of inulin in the plasma”). In 


general, the coefficient of clearance • X V^) corresponds to the amount of blood 

(pi. 
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plasma in millilitres which contains the amount of the given substance excreted by the 
kidneys in one minute of flow. If, for example, Cm. ur. for urea equals 20 mg. (1 ml. of 
urine contains 20 mg. of urea) during the secretion of 1.2 ml. of urine per minute the 
amount of urea excreted with the urine from the organism in one minute corresponds 
to Cm. Mr. X V = 20 X 1.2 = 24 mg. If one ml. of plasma contains 0.3 mg. of urea the 
amount of plasma which contains the 24 mg. of urea excreted with the urine in one 


20 

minute of flow is ^ X 1.2 = 80 ml. For fiUrometric suhstances the coefficient of clear¬ 


ance corresponds to the rate of glomerular filtrate becau.se in this case the amount of 
substance excreted from the blood plasma into the glomerular filtrate in one minute 
of flow corresponds to the amount of the given substance excreted in one minute by 
the kidneys. 


Inulin, a complex carbohydrate (molecular weight about 5,200) with a 
very low diffusion coefficient, is found only in plants; with sufficient 
purification it is not poisonous, can be injected intravenously and is easy 
to determine quantitatively in the urine and in the plasma. Mannitol 
(hexatomic alcohol) and titricine (polymer of fructose) are also filtrometric 
compounds; creatinine can serve the same purpose in dogs, but not in man. 

Several methods demonstrate independently of each other that flllrometric sub¬ 
stances are really not reab.sorbed from the tubular urine into the blood and arc not 
secreted by the tubules into the urine. Glucose is undoubtedly reabsorbed, but the 
reabsorption is fully blocked if phloridzin, a certain poison, is injecttxl into the animal. 
Phloridzin does not stop the pniduction of urine, but in an animal poisoned w’ith phlo¬ 
ridzin all of the glucose that passed into the cavity of the initial division of the nephron 
enters the urine. In this ca.se the coefficient of glucose clearance, which corre¬ 
sponds to zero in the absence of glucose from the urine, equals the coefficient of clear¬ 
ance for inulin, mannitol and titricine (creatinine in dogs). It can hardly be supposed 
that thtwe substances should be filtered with the same coefficient of clearance if they 
were reabsorbed or secreted by the tubular cells (various substances are usually se- 
crctcKi and absorbed at different rates). 

It has furthermore been established that the “clearance” values for inulin, manni¬ 
tol, and in dogs for creatinine (after phloridzin poisoning also for glucose, xylose and 
saccharose) do not alter even when very substantial changes in the concentration of 
these substances in the plasma occur. This is due to the fact that a change in the 
concentration of these substances in the plasma docs not directly alXect the rate of 
urine production. And as long as the amount of the excreted urine docs not change 
it follows that the quantities of reab.sorbed water do not change either. We can then 
say that a twofold increase of the inulin concentration in the plasma (and con.se- 
quently, in the glomerular ultrafiltrate) Avill cause its concentration to double in the 

O 

urine. It is clear that in this case the coefficient y, ’ ’ X ^ riot alter. On the other 

in. 

hand, for substances known to be reabsorbed and for those secreted by the tubules 
from the blood into the urine (see below) the value of “clearance” greatly varies with 
the changes in the concentration of these substances in the plasma. 

In practice inulin “clearance” (i.e., the rate of glomerular filtration) is 
usually determined after an intravenous injection of inulin. 

For this purpose a rather constant concentration of inulin of about 18 to 25 mg. per 
cent (mannitol—100 to 130 mg. per cent) must be produced in the plasma. Micturition 
over a period of 30 minutes is determined (it is best to collect the urine by a catheter), 
the amount of inulin (or mannitol) contained in one ml. of urine is calculated, this 
figure is multiplied by the amount of urine produced in one minute, and the product 
is divided by the mean figure showing the amount of inulin contained in the plasma 
in the beginning and at the end of the 30 minutes during which the urine was col¬ 
lected. Considering the differences in physique, which affect, in particular, the size of 
the kidneys, all figures of clearance are usually related to 1.73 m.^ the mean figure 
characterizing the surface of the body. This is why after finding the “clearance” value 
for inulin (like all other indices which will be dealt with below) the resulting figure is 
divided by the value of the examined subject’s body surface (see nomogram, Fig. 147) 



and the quotient is multiplied by 1.73 (calculation per square metre of body surface 
would prove more accurate). 

The “clearance” for inulin or mannitol, i.e., the rale of glomerular filtra¬ 
tion (for a body surface of 1.73 m.2) constituting 130 ml. per minute (1 21) 
for men and 120 ml. ( i 16) for women is accepted as the standard. This 
rate changes but little with variations in the value of micturition, whence 
it follows that the rate of urine production hardly dc?pends on the rate 
of glomerular filtration. Thus, in one experiment with a change in micturi¬ 
tion from 4.2 to 1.3 ml. per minute the rate of glomerular filtration dropped 
only from 122 to 120. The concentration of inulin was 96 mg. per cent 
per 100 ml. in both casc?s, but there was 2,762 mg. per cent inulin in the 
urine in the first case and 8,980 mg. per cent in the second case. 

Normally glomerular filtration always exceeds 100 ml. per minute (in 
terms of 1.73 m.‘- of body surface), whereas the l ate of urine production is 
usually 0.8 to 2 ml. per minute (it may reach 10 ml. per minute only after 
an intake of a large amount of liquid). The amount of reabsorbed water 
corresponds to the clearance for inulin (or mannitol) minus the amount 
of urine produced in the meantime. Consequently, the determination of 
the rate of glomerular filtration warrants the important conclusion that 
more than 100 ml. of water per minute is usually absorbed in the tubules. 
More than 100 times as much primary urine is filtered from the plasma 
into the cavity of the initial division of the nephron as the amount of 
urine excreted by the kidneys during the same period of time. It is, 
therefore, clear why the rate of urine production normally depends but 
little on the rate of glomerular filtration. If reabsorption constitutes 99 per 
cent of the rate of glomerular filtration, a change from 100 to 200 ml. per 
minute in the latter will lead to an increase in urine production of 
only 1 to 2 ml. per minute. On the other hand, a decrease in the 
amount of the reabsorbed liquid from 99 to 90 per cent will cause a ten¬ 
fold increase in urine production, from 1 to 10 ml. per minute, at a 
glomerulai* filtration of 100 ml. A slight change in the percentage of the 
liquid reabsorbed in the tubules (in relation to the total value of the 
glomerular filtrate) causers a very sharp change in diuresis. This is why the 
rate of urine production is determined mainly by the intensity of tubular 
reabsorption. 


Measuring Tubular Reabsorption 

Reabsorption of water corresponds to the glomerular filtration (measured 
as a coefficient of clearance for one of the filtrometric substances) minus 
the amount of urine excreted by the kidney in one minute of flow. As 
was said above, more than 100 ml. of water per minute is usually reab¬ 
sorbed in the tubules with 80 to 90 per cent of this amount reabsorbed 
into the blood already in the proximal division of the convoluted tubules. 

The e.sscntial part in thi.s is played by the oncotic pressure of the proteins in the 
blood plasma flowing through the capillaries which entwine the tubules. The blood 
pressure in them is very low because the blood flowing along the capillaries has 
already passed through the glomerular capillaries and the thin efferent vessel (vas 
efferens). The concentration of proteins in the plasma of the capillaries, which entwine 
the tubules is higher than in the blood of all the other capillaries of the body because 
about 15 to 25 per cent of the blood plasma has passed into Shumlyansky’s corpuscle 
leaving its protein in the blood stream. Owing to this the oncotic pressure in the capil¬ 
laries which entwine the tubules is higher than that of the blood, and the water from 
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the tubular urine is drawn into the capillaries. Rcabsorption of the water from the 
tubular urine into the blood is» thus, based partly on the physicochemical processes of 
water diffusion from the region of lower osmotic pressure to that of higher pressure 
through the epithelium of the tubules and their capillaries which act as a semiper- 
meable membrane. If pure water without the substances dissolved in the tubular 
urine is absorbed from the urine into the blood the concentration of these substances 
will obviously immediately increase and the osmotic pressure of the tubular urine will 
exceed that of the blood in the tubular capillaries. Purely physicochemical absorption 
of water is, therefore, possible only if the substances di.ssolved in the urine are absorbed 
with the water in such quantities that the osmotic pressure of the absorbed fluid 
equals that of the blood plasma. 

It is believed that 80 to 90 per cent of the water is absorbed into the 
blood in the proximal convoluted tubules in the form of an iso-osmotic 
solution. At the same time part of the sugar and of the ions of sodium and 
chlorine is absorbed into the blood be¬ 
cause of the vigorous activity of the epi¬ 
thelium of the proximal division of the 
tubules, while urea passes fi-om the tu¬ 
bules into the blood by diffusion. 

Part (about 15 to 20 per cent) of the water 
is reabsorb(?d from the tubules into the 
blood by some active process the mech¬ 
anism of which is not yet clear; this proc¬ 
ess ceases if the metabolism of the tubular 
epithelium is disturbed by cooling or by 
action of cyanides. This active absorption 
of water from the urine into the blood 
takes place in the thin segment of Henle’s 
loop; in animals lacking this segment of the 
nephron the osmotic pressure of the urint? 
never exceeds that of the blood plasma. 

The general rate of urine production 
(from one year of age) depends mostly on 
the rate of active reabsorption of water in 
the thin segment of Henle's loop. The anti- 
diuretic hormone, produced by the poste¬ 
rior lobe of the hypophysis (p. 430), sharp¬ 
ly increases this active reabsorption of 
water which leads to a decrease in diuresis. 

The more active the absorption of water in the tubules the higher the 
so-called conceniration index (relation of the concentration of urea in the 
urine to that in the blood). A decrease in urine production due to increased 
reabsorption of water leads to a rise in this index (P'ig. 161). The active 
absorption of water in children under one year of age does not reach the 
rate observed in later years. 

Substances with high and low thresholds of elimination. Some sub¬ 
stances—urea, sulphates and all foreign substances—continuously pass 
from the blood into the urine, however small the amounts the blood con¬ 
tains. These are substances with a low threshold of elimination. They are 
reabsorbed in relatively small quantities and the urine, therefore, con¬ 
tains them in greater concentration than does the blood plasma. If the 
diffusion coefficient of such substances as, for example, SO 4 '' ions is very 
low they are hardly reabsorbed, whereas the anions, which do not pass 
from the tubular urine into the blood, infallibly retain an equivalent 
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number of cations in the urine. The sum total of the cation charges in the 
urine is thus equal to that of the anion charges. 

For all substances passing from the plasma into the cavity of Shumlyan- 
sky's corpuscle the Cpt, y X a: corresponds to the amount of the given sub¬ 
stance passing into the glomerular filtrate in one minute of flow, if .r 
designates the coefficient of inulin clearance equal to the rate of glo¬ 
merular filtration. It is clear that the amount of substance reabsorbed per 
minute corresponds to Cpi.y X x — C,,. yX V. 

Reabsorption and elimination of glucose. The urine of people with a 
normal carbohydrate metabolism contains no glucose (nor fructose or any 

other carbohydrates) if the 
content of sugar in the blood 
does not exceed 170 to 200 mg. 
per cent. At the same time 
there is always as much glucose 
in the glomerular filtrate as in 
the plasma. 

Roabsorplion of glucose is con¬ 
nected with the production of hexo- 
scphosphoric acid (a.s an intermediate 
product) in the cells of the tubu¬ 
lar epithelium. Nonphosphorylatiiig 
monosaccharides, for example .xylose, 
are reabsorbed into the blood in very 
negligible quantities only because of 
rever.se diffusion. 

Glucose appears in the urine 
flowing into the bladder only 
when its concenti-ation in the 
blood exceeds the threshold of 
170 to 200mg. per cent. Beginning with the threshold of elimination, i.e., 
a definite concentration of glucose in the blood plasma, elimination of 
glucose with the urine rapidly increases. 

The amount of reabsorbed gluco.se corresponds to the difference between the amount 
of gluco.se filtered from the plasma into the initial division of the nephron in one 
minute of flow' and the amount of glucose excreted with the urine per minute. Hence 
/fjp/. (gi. p. > ir Cgi. u. > I', w'here R is the amount of glucose in milligrams reab¬ 
sorbed per minute and x is the rate of clearance for inulin. By determining the rate 
of R£L (roabsorplion of gluco.se in the tubules per minute) it has been possible to 
show that after the glucose begins to be eliminated from the body a direct proportion 
between the excretion of glucose by the kidneys and its content in the blood is rapidly 
established (Fig. 162). The rate of roabsorplion then becomes constant (else the excre¬ 
tion of glucose would not be directly proportional ia its concentration in the blood). 
The maximal rate of glucose reabsorption constitutes about 300 to 3.50 mg. per minute 
(Fig. 162). Determination of this rale (after injecting large amounts of glucose into the 
blood) offers a certain characterLstic of the condition of the renal tubules. 



Fig. .102. Vrinary exen’tion of glucoHt% gIucos«* 
real)Kor])1ion aiidjits filtration in the glomeruli 
(lefxmdiiig on glneose eonteiit in blood (after 
Fulton). 


Tubular Secretion 

Estimation of the rate of glomerular filtration by the coefficient of 
inulin clearance made it possible to solve the problem of whether the 
cells of the tubules secreted any substances from the blood into the 
urine. It will be remembered that the coefficient of clearance for inulin 
shows the amount of ultrafiltrate filtered through the wall of the glo- 
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merular capillaries into Shumlyansky\s cavity in one minute of flow. If 
the coefficient of clearance for any substance turns out to be higher than 
the rate of glomerular filtration, i.e., greater than the inulin clearance 
(.x), it means that this substance is added from the blood to the urine while 
the latter flows along the tubules. It appears that several compounds have 
a much higher coefficient of clearance than that for inulin or mannitol. 
They include certain dyes (for example, phenol red), penicillin, para- 
aminobenzoic acid and diodrast, an iodine compound used in X-raying the 
kidneys. The coefficient of clearance for these substances may reach 
400 to 800, i.e., exceed the coefficient of inulin clearance (glomt'rular 
filtration) from three- to sevenfold. 

Determination of tho coefficient of clearance for substancc.s secreted by the opithr 
lium of the tubules from the blood into the tubular urine shows that with an increase 
in the concentration of these substance.s in the blood plasma the coefficient of their 
clearance from the plasma, which is alway.s higher than the coefficient of inulin 
clearance, begins to drop approaching the inulin clearance as a limit. This is due 
1o tho fact that there is a certain limited amount of substanre more than which the 
cells of the tubular epithelium cannot secrete per unit of lime. At the .same time the 
amount of excreted urine does not essentially change with an increast^d concentration 
in the blood of the substances eliminated from the latter not only by filtration, but also 
by secretion. 


The cells of the tubular epithelium secrete certain substances fi-om the 
blood into tho urine, for example, para-aminohippurates and diodrast, 
extremely intensively. Experiments, in which the content of these sub¬ 
stances in the plasma of the arterial blood and in the renal vein was 
being chemically determined, have shown that the blood running along 
the tubular capillaries liberates all of the para-aminohippurates and the 
diodrast, whereas the blood which flows to the kidneys along the renal 
artery liberates approximately 90 per cent of these compounds (about 
10 per cent of the blood flowing through the kidneys apparently does not 
run through the nephrons and does not, therefore, give off the substances 
it contains into the urine). 

If, owing to the processes of tubular secretion, the blood plasma, running 
through the kidneys, liberates approximately 90 per cent of certain sub- 
stance.s (diodrast and para-aminohippurates), secreted into the urine by the 
cells of the tubular epithelium, it enables us to estimate the amount of 
plasma and, consequently, of the blood flowing through the kidneys per 
minute. This is possible because in this case the concentration of such a 
substance in the plasma of the arterial blood corresponds to the amount 
of this substance liberated by each 100 ml. of plasma which flows through 
the kidneys. If, say, the arterial plasma, which can be taken for analysis 
by puncturing any artery, has 10 mg. per cent diodrast, and the plasma 
of the blood, which has flown through the kidneys, i.e., the blood from 
the renal vein, shows no diodrast at all, it follows that each 100 ml. of 
plasma gives off 10 mg. of diodrast while flowing through the kidneys. 
If the total excretion of diodrast with the urine is, say, 60 mg. per minute 
it is clear that (60 :10)X 100, i.e., 600 ml. of plasma has flown through the 
functioning renal nephrons in one minute. It is easy to see that we have 
again the value of the coefficient of clearance, this time determined by 
the use of diodrast: (para-aminohippurates can also be used). Thus, the 
clearance of diodrast or for para-aminohippurates gives us a sufficiently 
accurate measure of the amount of plasma flowing through the renal 
nephrons per minute (transition from this value to the amount of blood 



is very easy if we estimate the relative volume of the plasma and the 
blood corpuscles with the aid of haematocrit). 

Estimation of the blood flow (the “plasma flow,’' to be exact) through 
the kidneys by the rate of the clearance of para-aminobenzoic acid or 
diodrast has shown that 700 i 130 ml. of plasma normally flows through 
both kidneys in men and 600 ± 100 ml. in women (all figures are given in 
terms of 1.73 m.^ of body surface) per minute. The amount of blood flow¬ 
ing through the kidneys constitutes about 1,000 to 1,200 ml. per minute 
which at rest equals approximately 15 to 20 per cent of the total blood 
pumped by the heart into the aorta per minute. It is only because of this 
abundant blood supply that the process of urine production is possible, 
since it requires the filtration of 100 to 150 ml. of the ultrafiltrate from the 
blood plasma per minute. 

It is clear that the entire plasma cannot filter into Shumlyansky’s cavity 
under any circumstances, else the capillaries would be blocked by a dense 
blood residue. The ratio of the rate of glomerular filtration to the rate 
of the “plasma flow" through the kidneys shows the part of the plasma 
that filters from the glomerular blood stream into the cavity of the initial 
division of the nephron (and then largely reabsorbed). This value is usually 
15 to 25 per cent. 


CHAPTER S7 

RATE OF URINE PRODUCTION AND REGULATION 
OF RENAL ACTIVITY 

Rate of Urine Production 

The amount of urine normally produced by the kidneys per unit of time 
(diuresis) is determined mainly by the content of water in the body, the 
late of metabolism and factors affecting the elimination of water through 
extrarenal channels. Normally the content of water in the body is quilt* 
constant and any intake of superfluous quantities of liquid leads to an in¬ 
creased elimination of water. It has already been said that a relatively 
small amount of water is excreted through the skin (by perspiration and 
invisible evaporation) and through the lungs with the vapours which satu¬ 
rate the expired air. The main mass of the water drunk, contained in the 
foods consumed and produced in metabolism, is eliminated by the kidneys. 
The amount of urine eliminated in these cases quite closely corresponds to 
the quantity of water taken in by the body. But if a great deal of water is 
given off through the skin and the lungs, as is the case in considerable per- 
spiration caused by high temperature or hard muscular work, less urine is 
secreted and a considerable part of the water entering the body is elimi¬ 
nated extrarenally. 

The amount of urine normally produced by the kidneys per day at an 
environmental temperature of 20** C with the average diet and excluding 
hard work constitutes about 1.2 to 1.5 litres. 

Reaction of kidneys to water intake. Normally the kidneys react to 
changes in the water content in the body so keenly that after an intake of 
1 to 1.5 litres of water it takes the kidneys 3 to 6 hours to eliminate it with 
75 per cent of it eliminated during the first 2 hours. Figure 163 shows typi¬ 
cal urine production after an intake of water; the diagram shows that an 



increase in the production of urine (diuresis) begins approximately 30 to 50 
minutes after drinking, while 1.5 to 2 hours after the intake of liquid the 
amount of urine produced begins to diminish approaching the values 
characteristic of urine production before the intake of liquid. 

Urine production when no liquid is taken in. If no liquid is taken in over 
a certain period of time the loss of water excreted through the kidneys 
becomes a factor which 
disturbs the constancy of 
the water content in the 
body. Since the products 
formed as a result of the 
never ceasing transfor¬ 
mations of proteins (urea, 
etc.) can be eliminatt'd 
only dissolved in water 
the kidneys never stop 
producing urine, but with 
no liquid ingested rela¬ 
tively little urine is pro¬ 
duced (approximately 15 
to 30 ml. per hour). In 

scanty urine production the concentration of urea and salts in the urine 
is high and this leads to an increa.se in the specific gravity of the urine. 
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Regulation of Renal Function 

In normal work of the kidneys the amount and composition of the urine 
depend on the intensity of water, nitrogen and salt metabolism. Th(» regu¬ 
lation of renal function finds its most, vivid expression in a sharp increase 
in diuresis after a liquid intake and in its limitation (with an excretion of 
concentrated urine) when no liquid is taken in. 

Regulation of renal function by the higher nervous system is character¬ 
ized by a number of interacting processes which can, in a certain measure, 
replace each other. This regulation is effected by nerve impulses trans¬ 
mitted directly to the kidneys and through the hypophysis; one of the hoi’- 
mones of the latter influences the production of ur ine. 

Effect of hormone of posterior lobe of hypophysis on kidneys. It has 
been found that extracts from the posterior lobe of the hypophysis de¬ 
crease the production of urine in the body as a whole (after an injection of 
piiuitrin, extract of the posterior lobe of the hypophysis) and in the iso¬ 
lated kidney through the vessels of which blood with an addition of the 
extract of the hypophysis is perfused. The decrease in the production of 
urine is accompanied by an increase in the concentration of the substances 
contained in the urine. 

The decrease in the production of urine effected by the hormone of the 
posterior lobe of the hypophysis is due to the fact that this hormone 
sharply increases reabsorption of water in the thin segment of Henle s loop. 
The hormone of the posterior lobe of the hypophysis does not decrease the 
production of urine in animals lacking this division of the nephron. 

By increasing the reabsorption of water in the convoluted tubules the 
hormone of the posterior lobe of the hypophysis simultaneously decreases 
the reabsorption of sodium and potassium ions from the tubular urine. As 
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a result the content of sodium and potassium in the urine increases which 
leads to a retention of an equivalent amount of anions, primarily of chlo¬ 
rine, in the urine. Some authors consider the hormone of the posterior lobe 
of the hypophysis which decreases the production of urine identical with 
vasopressin. 

Effect of hormones of adrenal and other endocrine glands. The hormone 
of the cortex of the adrenals increases the reabsorption of sodium ions in 
the tubules. The deficiency of this hormone, after removal of the adrenals, 
leads to a considerable loss of sodium by the organism, which is responsible 
for the decrease in the ratio of the concentration of sodium and potassium 
in the blood plasma. A plentiful supply of NaCl to animals with removed 
adrenals considerably prolongs their life. 

The parathyroid hormone increases the elimination of phosphoric acid 
from the blood into the urine. 

There are indications that the functions of the kidneys are influenced by 
the thyroid and the anterior lobe of the hypophysis. 

The influence of the nerves on renal function could not be reliably 
ascertained for a long time since the methods used in studying the nervous 
influences on any par ticular organ failed to produce any dependable results 
in this case: electric stimulation of the nerve fibres running to the kidneys 
usually led to a decrease in diuresis, but this could be explained by the 
constriction of the afferent vessels caused by stimulation of the vaso¬ 
constrictor nerve fibres. Severance of all the nei've fibres running to the 
kidneys does not lead to sharp diuretic disturbances. Even a kidney grafted 
on the neck (with the renal ar tery sewn to the carotid ai tery and the r*enal 
vein to the cor*vical vein) r'otains the ability to react to an excess of water 
by a consid(?r’able increase? in diuresis. In this gr-afted kidney, which is, 
consequently, disconnected fr*c)m the central nervous system, an inci-ease 
in the content of urea and salts with a sharp limitation in the pr*oduction 
of urine is also observed since' no water enters the organism. An idea, that 
the nervous influences transmitted to the kidneys along the afferent nerve 
fibres are of no essential importance to renal function, was own advanced 
on the strength of these experiments. But the use of Pavlov’s principles of 
investigating the whole organism in studying the functions of the kidneys 
enabled K. Bykov to ascertain that the production of urine is always con¬ 
trolled by the influences of the? cerebral cortex. This finds pr-oof in the fact 
that the work of the kidneys is regulated by conditioned reflexes 
easily developed to renal function if an agent formerly entirely in- 
diffeient in its efl'ect on the kidneys is combined with the action of a 
stimulus which directly affects renal function. Thus, for example, if the 
sound of a trumpet is accompanied several times by an infusion of water 
into the stomach, after this combination is repeated several times the sound 
of the trumpet alone, unaccompanied by an infusion of water, causes ap¬ 
proximately the same increase in the production of urine as the uncon¬ 
ditioned stimulus—the infusion of liquid into the stomach (Fig. 164). 

Mechanism of cortical influence on kidneys. The cortical stimuli result¬ 
ing from conditioned reflexes may be transmitted to the kidneys in two 
ways: 1) nerve impulses arising in the cortex are propagated along afferent 
nerve fibres to the renal tissue and directly stimulate the kidneys; 2) nerve 
impulses arising in the cortex are transmitted to the hypophysis along 
nerve fibres innervating its posterior lobe and alter the secretion of the 
antidiuretic hormone into the blood. This capacity of the cerebral cortex 
to influence renal function in two ways is demonstrated by the fact that 
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after denervation of one of the kidneys (when all of its afferent nerves are 
cut) the stimuli, which were combined with the infusion of water into the 
animal, are still able to stimulate production of urine because of the con¬ 
ditioned reflex acting on the kidney. But no conditioned-reflex increase in 
diuresis can be produced in the denervated kidney if we add an injury to 
the nervous connections of the hypophysis with the central nervous system 
to the denervation of the kidney, while in the kidney, which retains direct 
nervous connections with the central nervous system, the stimuli preceding 
the infusion of water into the organism cause a conditioned-reftex increase 
in diuresis even after the disconnection of the hypophysis. 

These expeiiments conducted in K. Bykov’s laboratory show the exist¬ 
ence of direct nervous influences on the kidneys (since conditioned-reflex 
regulation of renal function is also possible after disconnecting the hypo¬ 
physis) and reveal 
the possibility of 
complex conditioned- 
reflex regulation of 
renal function in 
which the condi¬ 
tioned-reflex connec¬ 
tion between the cer- 
ebr-al cor'tc*x and the 
hypophysis (thr-ough 
subcortical sti‘uc- 
tures) comt\s t.o tht* 

Fore. In this case we 
have direct condition¬ 
ed-reflex influt?nce on 
the hypophysis. Due 
to the development 
of a conditioned re¬ 
flex to the hypo¬ 
physis the stimulus, say, the sound of a trumpet reinforced by the infusion 
of water, causes the same decrease in the secretion of the hormone of the 
posterior lobe of the hypophysis into the blood cis does the infusion of 
water into the organism. A decrease in the content of the pituitary hor¬ 
mone which increases reabsorption of water (i.c., decreases diuresis) causes 
an increase in the production of urine. In this case we thus have a neuro- 
humoral cortical mechanism regulating renal function. 

Sovenincc of all efferent nerves of the kidneys causes certain changes in renal func¬ 
tion with a somewhat slower than normal increase in diuresis after an intake of ex¬ 
cess water and a somewhat greater production of urine with no liquid taken in. 

The ncurohumoral mechanism of regulating pituitary activity cannot, consequently, 
fully replace the direct nei’V'ous influences transmitted to the kidneys along the eiTer- 
ent fibres of the splanchnic ner\'e (and, probably, partly the vagi). 

It has been shown in the laboratory headed by A. Ginetsinsky that in animals dur¬ 
ing the first days of their life, when the humoral influences on the kidneys are not so 
strongly pronounced, dencrv^alion of one kidney frequently leads to degeneration of 
the renal parenchyma which is replaced by connective tissue. 

Mechanism of changes in renal function with excess intake of water. The 

inborn (unconditioned) mechanism of increasing diuresis consists in the 
fact that in being absorbed into the blood water very slightly dilutes the 
latter. In this case the concentration of the salts in the blood plasma some¬ 
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what decreases. The interoceptors of the vascular system include osmo¬ 
receptors (Bykov, Verney) stimulated by changes in the osmotic pressure 
of the blood plasma. Such osmoreceptors have been discovered, in partic¬ 
ular, in the system of the internal carotid artery (Richards). Suffice it to 
inject a small amount of a hypertonic sodium chloride solution into the 
internal carotid artery to cause reflexly an increased liberation of the anti¬ 
diuretic pituitary hormone into the blood and a decreased diuresis. 
Contrariwise, a slight drop in the osmotic pressure of the blood plasma 
which bathes the osmoreceptors of the cerebral vessels reflexly inhibits 
the secretion of the antidiuretic hormone thus leading to an increase 
in diuresis. But the delay in the secretion of the antidiuretic hormone 
does not at once lead to a rise in diuresis since the blood has “re¬ 


serves” of the formerly secreted antidiuretic hormone. This is why 



Hours 


40 to 50 minutes usually pass 
between the ingestion of water 
into the organism (even if water is 
ingested directly into the blood 
stream) and the bc^ginning of an 
appreciable rise in diuresis; it is 
the time required for the anti- 
diuretic hormone, w^hich was in 
the blood before the ingestion of 
w^ater, to be eliminated. 

The antidiuretic hormone secret- 
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ed into the blood by the posterioi- 
lobe of the hypophysis is partly 
(diminated from the body through 
the kidneys with the urine. Con¬ 
centration of this hormone in the 
urine is the higher the more of it 
is contained in the blood. The 
longer man has not taken in any 
liquid the more antidiuretic hor¬ 


mone is excreted (Fig. 165) with the 


urine (A. Ginetsinsky et al.). Consequently, after each intake of liquid less 
antidiuretic hormone of the hypophysis is secreted into the blood; limita¬ 
tions in liquid intake increase the secretion. This reflex regulation of the 


secretion of the antidiuretic hormone into the blood plays a most important 
part in the increase of diuresis after a liquid intake and in its sharp de¬ 
crease during a water deficiency in the organism. 


It is possible that the origin of nerve impulses acting directly on the kidneys by 
their efferent ftbres is also conditioned by the reflexes from the vascular osmorecep¬ 
tors. The latter are stimulated by the insignificant drop in the osmotic pressure of the 
blood plasma which results from the dilution of the blood by the absorbed water. 


Normally the unconditioned reflexes, which influence renal function, are 
inseparably interlinked with the natural conditioned reflexes developed on 
their basis. Water drinking and all the stimuli connected with the intake 
of water (also, of course, beer, tea and other beverages), therefore, 
stimulate renal function determining the normal reaction of the kidneys 
to water intake. This manifests itself, in particular, in the fact that after 
an intake of water by mouth diuresis nearly always increases more than 
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when the same amount of water is imperceptibly ingested through a tube 
into the stomach. 

The interoceptors of the kidneys are, probably, also stimulated in the process of 
renal function. The resultant afferent impulses may reflexly inlluence the work of the 
kidneys. This question, however, is not clear as yet. 

Mechanism of diuresis caused by salts, glucose and other agents. A rise in the os¬ 
motic pressure of the urine flowing along the tubules decreases rcabsorption. With 
the osmotic pressure of the tubular urine approaching 20 atmospheres the water in 
the kidneys is reabsorbed ever more slowly and ceases to be reabsorbed w'hen the 
osmotic pressure in the urine reaches 22 to 24 atmospheres. Rcabsorption of water 
from the urine into the blood slows dowm and more urine is thus produced when the 
concentration of the dissolved molecules (and ions) in the tubular urine rises. If, for 
example, the concentration of glucose in the blood plasma (and, hence, in the primary 
urine—the ultrafiltrate of the plasma) is higher than about 0.2 per cent, the excess of 
glucose is not reabsorbed from the tubular urine, the osmotic pressure of the urine 
rises and as a result reabsorption of water from the urine decreases and diuresis in¬ 
creases. This is observed in diabetes and after an injection of glucose into the blood 
when the concentration of glucose in the blood and in the ultrafiltrate of the plasma 
sharply rises. A rise in the osmotic pressure of the urine is also observed after injec¬ 
tions of sulphates (Na 2 S 04 and MgS 04 ) into the blocKl; the sulphates are scarcely 
reabsorbed. It may be wrong, however, to explain the diuretic effect of the injections 
of glucose and sulphates into the blood by physicochemical factors alone since even 
with 2 per cent glucose in the urine the osmotic pressure of the latter rises approxi¬ 
mately by only 2..') atmospheres. 

An increa.se in diuresis is also observed after an intake of caffeine and certain 
mercurials. The influence of the former is explaine^l by a greater flow of blood to the 
kidneys; the influence of the latter is thought to be due mainly to an increased pa.ssagc 
of water from the tissues into the blood. 

Maximal concentration capacity of kidneys. All metabolites and salts 
eliminated by the kidneys can be excreted only in the form of aqueous 
solutions. With no water taken in by the body the maintenance of a con¬ 
stant internal environment requires maximum water retention, i.e., ex¬ 
cretion of urine of highest possible concentration. When the reabsorption 
ol water in the tubules and the secretion of certain substances from the 
blood (of the normally found substances, apparently, creatine and potas¬ 
sium—E. Asratyan) lead to an ever-greater concentration of the urine, 
the osmotic pressure of the latter, as it flows along the tubules, 
increases. The cells of the tubular epithelium (thin segment) resist this 
osmotic pressure of the tubular urine for some time, but then comes 
the moment when further absorption of water from the urine, which has 
become sharply hypertonic in relation to the blood, is no longer possible. 
In man the osmotic pressure of the urine never exceeds 25 atmospheres 
(compared with the 7.2 to 7.6 atmospheres of the osmotic pressure of the 
blood plasma). Twenty-five atmospheres is the osmotic pressure of an 
approximately 6 per cent solution of urea. Since, in addition to the latter, 
the urine always contains salts (even when no food or liquid are taken in 
they constitute at least 1 per cent of the urine) it may be said that the body 
cannot excrete more than 4 to 4.5 gr. of urea per 100 ml. of urine (in 
children the concentration capacity of the kidneys during the first months 
of life is lower). With a diurnal production of at least 20 to 30 gr. 
of urea man cannot, therefore, rid himself of the products of nitrogenous 
metabolism if less than 400 to 500 ml. of urine is produced per day. Any 
impairment of renal function affects the capacity of the kidneys to re¬ 
absorb water. The degree of urine concentration, when no liquid is ingested 
(during complete starvation or dry-eating), therefore, serves as a certain 
index of renal efficiency. Since a 0.23 per cent increase in the urea content 
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of the urine raises the specific gravity of the urine by approximately 0.001, 
the value of the specific gravity of the urine excreted after 12 hours of 
starvation or dry-eating is an index of the renal concentration capacity. A 
healthy body, during dry-eating or starvation, produces only 20 to 30 ml. 
of urine per hour, but the specific gravity of this urine is between 1,020 
and 1,030 with a 2.5 to 4 per cent urea content. Disorders of the renal 
function manifest themselves in a decreased capacity of the epithelium of 
Henle’s loop for reabsorbing water from the tubular urine into the blood. 
This may be due not only to an impairment of the cells of the tubular 
epithelium, but also to disorders of the regulation of renal function. The 
body rids itself of the ‘‘slags” of niti'ogenous metabolism only by losing 
large amounts of water because in these cases elimination r)f concentrated 
urine is impossible and the body excretes a large quantity of urine with a 
low urea content and a specific gravity only a little higher than that of the 
blood plasma. The test of the concenti’ation capacity of the kidneys by 
determining the amount and specific gravity of the urine excreted by man 
after 12 to 16 hours of complete starvation (or taking food that does not 
contain any water, for example, dehydrated curds or dry bread), proposed 
by the prominent Russian clinicist S. Zimnitsky, is, therefore, a valuable 
method of diagnosing the condition of the renal function. 


Anuria 

Failure to produce urine is called anuria (a considerable decrease in thi* 
production of urine is knowm as oliguria). Anuria inevitably leads to death 
within 4 to 6 days because of intoxication by the products of nitrogenous 
metabolism and potassium salts which are not exci*eted with the urine. It 
is not quite clear as yet what substances cause the severe symptoms of 
anuria (convulsions, weakening of the cardiac function and coma, i.e., 
paralysis of the higher nervous centres). It is, apparently, not a matter of 
urea alone. The retention of a number of products of protein metabolism, 
whose structure is as yet unknown, and of certain products of protein 
putrefaction in the intestines absorbed into the blood and usually (excreted 
with the urine is, probably, of the greatest importance. Considerable im¬ 
portance in the symptoms of anuria is lately being ascribed to potassium 
ions whose increased content in the blood leads to acute disorders of the 
cardiac function. 

In anuria the skin and inlosUnos eliminate a mucli larger amount of urea with the 
sweat and with the .secretions entering the intestines than normally. This cannot, 
however, replace the dcCicient excretoiy function ot the kidneys. Artificial “vivodial- 
lyzcrs” have been proposed; these are a system of tubes in which the blond is sepa¬ 
rated from pure water all along by various artificial membranes impermeable to pro¬ 
teins, but penetrable to all other products of nitrogenous metabolism and to salts. 
Such an artillcial kidney is connected with one of the arteries (the blood is prevented 
from coagulating by heparin); excessive loss of water and salts is compensated by 
their addition to the food. This method has kept animals alive for 3 to 4 weeks after 
removal of the kidneys. The method is likely to find application in the clinic in revers¬ 
ible renal disease when it is necessary to save the life lor a few days until the renal 
epithelium regains relative normalcy (for example, in poisoning with salts of mer¬ 
cury). 

Momentary anuria (usually not dangerous to life) develops in response to harmful 
stimuli (for example, a painful puncture, application of electric current to the skin) 
and to signals of such stimuli. It has been demonstrated in L. Orboli’s laboratory that 
such reflex anuria is caused mainly by a vigorous secretion of an antidiuretic hormone 
into the blood. 
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CHAPTER 38 


ELIMINATION OF URINE AND EXTRARENAL 
EXCRETORY PROCESSES 

Functions of Ureters and Bladder 

The urine flows along the ureters by peristalsis of the lat ter's smooth 
muscles. There are from one to five peristaltic contractions per minute, the 
contractions propagated along the ureters at the rate of 2 to 2.5 cm. per 
minute. 

The smooth muscles of the bladder are arranged in three layers; the 
middle layer consists of circular fibres; the inner and outer layers, of fibres 
running parallel to the long axis of the bladder. At the site where the 
urethra leaves the bladder the circular muscles are thicker and embrace 
the initial part of the urethra (m. sphincter I’esf- 
cae). The rest of the muscle fibres of the bladd('r 
are called the detrusor muscle. In the male the 
membranous portion of the urethra is sun ound- 
(?d by a striated muscle (in. sphincter urethrae 
mernhr.) which forms the outer sphincter. The 
m. bulbo-cavernosus plays the same part. In the 
female the role of these muscU\s is partly played 
by the smooth circular muscles in the walls of 
th(' urethra. The detrusor and the m. sphincter 
vesicae exert antagonistic influences on the filling 
of the urinary bladder. In contracting the smooth 
muscles of the bladder develop a pressurt' which 
is transmitted to the urine filling the bladder. 

This factor ensures emptying of the bladder, 
whereas the circular muscles of the sphincter, 
when contracted, constrict the urethra and do 
not let the urine flow to the e.xt(?rior. 

The bladder c'mpties normally when the de¬ 
trusor muscle contracts and the sphincter simul¬ 
taneously relaxes. Retention of the urine re¬ 
quires relaxation of the detrusor and a contrac¬ 
tion of the sphincter. 

Innervation of niuscle.s of urinary bladder. 

The motor fibres for the detrusor muscle are 
the parasympathetic nerve fibres of the sacral 
division of the vegetative nervous system. The 
cell bodies of the neurons which give off pre¬ 
ganglionic fibres of this division of the parasym¬ 
pathetic system are in the 2nd and 3rd sacral 
segments of the spinal cord. The preganglionic 
parasympathetic fibres run in the pelvic nerves 
and come in contact in the wall of the bladder 
with the cell bodies of the second neuron whose 
short axons form the postganglionic parasympathetic fibres. These fibres 
stimulate the detrusor and inhibit the sphincter of the bladder (Fig. 166). 

The motor fibres of the sphincter of the bladder are sympathetic nerve 
fibres; the postganglionic fibres innervating the sphincter are axons of the 
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neurons located in the hypogastric ganglion. The preganglionic sympathetic 
fibres which come in contact with the cells of this ganglion are axons 
of the sympathetic cells located in the lst-3rd lumbar segments of the 
spinal cord. These preganglionic sympathetic fibres run to the hypogastric 
ganglion in the inferior mesenteric plexus and the superior and inferior 
hypogastric plexes. 

The sympathetic fibres simultaneously cause the sphincter to contract 
and inhibit the work of the detrusor. This may be presented schematically 
as follows: 

Sympathetic Parasympathetic 

fibres fibres 


M. detrusor Inhibit Stimulate 

M. sphincter vesicae Stimulate Inhibit 


The afferent fibres from the urinary bladder travel in the pelvic and 
hypogastric nerves, while the afferent fibres of the urethra run in the 
pudendal nerve. The fibres which transmit the impulses of pain from the 
bladder and the urethra travel only in the pelvic nerve. 


Mechanism of Micturition 

One of the properties of smooth muscles, especially strongly pronounced 
in the muscles of the uiinary bladder, is the ability to stretch to a certain 
limit without appreciably changing their tension. Whether there are 10, 
30 or 100 ml. of urine in the human bladder the pressure in its cavity will 
hardly change without the impulses which cause the bladder to contract. On 

the other hand, should the amount of liquid 
go beyond a certain value (which varies 
with the physiological states of the bladder) 
the pressure in its cavity will rise and drop 
sharply during micturition (Fig. 167). 

Distention of the bladder acts as a nat¬ 
ural stimulus for the receptors located in 
the wall of the bladder. Stimulation of 
these receptors reflexly causes the detrusor- 
to contract and the sphincter to relax. This 
is the micturition reflex. 

The detrusor usually contracts reflexly 
when the pressure in the cavity of the 
bladder rises to 12-15 cm. H^O and the 
bladder is distended with 200 to 250 ml. of 
urine. If, however, the flow of the urine 
into the bladder is fast (high diuresis) the 
pressure in the bladder reaches 12 to 15 cm. 
HoO with a lesser filling of the bladder 
than when it is distended slowly at a low 
diuresis. A desire for micturition is experienced only when the pres¬ 
sure of the liquid in the bladder reaches a certain value. The desire to 
micturate is accompanied by respiratory changes and changes in the 
potentials of the skin (Figs. 168 and 169) so that micturition, like all normal 
reflex acts, is connected with the functions of a number of effectors. 

Contractions of the detrusor may not lead to micturition if the sphincter 
remains contracted. The most acutely experienced desire to micturate is, 
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probably, connected with the period when the contractions of the detrusor 
do not lead to an emptying of the bladder because of the failure of the 
sphincter to relax. These contractions soon cease, to be resumed with the 
further distention of the bladder. 

The normal act of micturition is aided by: 

a) a rise in pressure in the bladder caused by contractions of the ab¬ 
dominal muscles. This forms the basis for the ability to empty the bladder 
at will when there are small amounts of urine in the bladder (by “strain¬ 
ing” oneself); 

b) reflexly increased contractions of the detrusor muscle produced by 
stimulation of the receptors in the urethra during the passage of urine: 



KiS. CoMtrartions of nriimry hlii<hirr .iiins(*Ii‘.s iluring “shuiii-iufiisioii of Jicpiici into 
bliuicior/’i.t*., (luring risf* in Iho prossnn* in nmnornohM* located before person 

exHinined. K«»rmf'rly the rise in [iressiirt'in the niuiioine1erc.oiTc\s])onde«l to real distention 
of bladder by litpiid infiise<l into it. It <*an be observed that with a. rise in pressure in liie 
inainoineter t(» figure 7 pressiin' in urinary bladdi^r Vn^gins to rise. I'rg** for urination 
upiK'ars and tlie skin ]>otentiaI cbujiges sinuiUanermsly (galvanograiii) (jifter K. Airaj)e- 

lyaiils). 


c) relaxation of the external sphincter (in the male) and the m, bulbo- 
cavernosus which occurs reflexly as the urine enters the initial portion of 
the ui’Cthra. 

Micturition is a typical reflex process. The lower level on which the 
reflex arc of this reflex closes is the 2nd, 3rd and 4th sacr al segments of 
the spinal cord wher'C the cell bodies of the efferent neurons of the bladder 
muscles are located and the affer ent fibres of its recept.ors enter. The spinal 
neurons of the micturition centre are controlled by the higher division of 
the central nervous system—the cerebral cortex. Cortical influences make 
possible “voluntary” retention of the urine or, on the contrary, “voluntary*' 
micturition. 

Regulation of micturition involves the cerebral cortex. Airapetyants demonstrated 
in his experiments the possibility of influencing micturition by conditioned reflexes. 
Increased pressure is produced in the urinary bladder of the person studied by an 
ingestion of water into the bladder through a catheter. The muscles of the bladder 
contract and a desire to micturate is experienced when the distention of the bladder 
and the pressure reach a certain stage which is registered by a manometer (Fig. 168). 










The subject continuously watches the manometer. The consUmt combination of the 
micturition reflex with the signal—reading on the manometer, which indicates the 
value of the pressure in the bladder, leads to the development of a conditioned reflex. 
Micturition occurs when the subject sees a certain pressure value on the manometer. 
Moreover, the pressure tigure shown on the manometer causes micturition even when 
the manometer is disconnected from the bladder and no liquid has really been in¬ 
gested into it (the pressure in the bladder is close to zero). Contraiiwise, if no rise in 
pressure signalizing the distention of the urinary bladder is registered by the mano¬ 
meter the bladder may be filled with 400, 500 or 000 ml. of liquid, the pre.ssure may bo 
raised to twice the value which usually cau.scs micturition and the subject will mani¬ 
fest no .signs of reaction to the increased pressure in the bladder. An uttered word 
designating stimuli, W'hich usually cause micturition, leads to a rise in pressure in the 
urinary bladder and to micturition with no real distention of the bladder. The signals 



Kig.lOO.Hise in pivssiirc inuriiuiry him It Iit, appearance ofiirgc' for uriiuit and change 

iiiKkinpotentialsin response to oral signal of (list cut it *n of I he urinary l>ladticr—uttering 
figures 1, 2, 3, etc. (shown on witlo white hand), ticsignating such rise in pr^‘sslll•^^ in the 
mauomettT which in foniun* exptTiinents on given ]M‘rs(>n took ])lacc when liquid was 
infused iutt» urinary bladder (after K. Airapetyants). 


which the activity of the cerebral cortex assf>ciates with the state of the urinary blad 
der may replace, as it wore, the impulses from its interoceptors. Under normal con ¬ 
ditions micturition is in large measure determined by conditioned reflexes produced to 
situations in which this act is usually performed; this leads to difficulties when it 
is necessary to perform it under other circumstances, for example, lying on a bed-pan. 
etc. 


Extrarenal Excretory Processes 

The kidneys are the main, but not the only organ through which the 
processes of excretion take place. The significance of excretion of faeces 
has already been dealt with. The skin, liver and lungs are also excretory 
organs. 

Excretory function of skin. In addition to protecting all the underlying 
tissues, the skin also discharges another function, that of eliminating a 
number of compounds with the sweat. The most important part played by 
the skin is that of excreting water; this process is significant not only from 
the point of view of excretion, but also as a most important mechanism 
of thermoregulation. We must remember that in addition to water, salts 
(chiefly chlorides), lactic acid and products of nitrogenous metabolism are 
also excreted with perspiration. In profu.se pei*spiration this is of essential 
importance. Elimination of urea and other compounds through the skin 
may to some extent compensate for a deficiency in the functions of the 
kidneys. 

Even outside the process of perspiration the skin is capable of retaining 
considerable amounts of water and sodium chloride. If large quantities of 
water and common salt are consumed their content in the skin markedly 
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increases and remains on a high level for a rather long time. The reaction 
of the skin, especially its surface layers, is acid which, probably, attenuates 
bacteria. 

Excretory function of liver and lungs. The importance of bile production 
to the processes of excretion is apparent from the fact that the inability 
to eliminate the bile, which is manife.st in jaundice, leads to serious con¬ 
sequences and sometimes even to death. The products of haemoglobin 
dissociation (bile pigments) and the cholesterol derivative's (bile acids) are 
excreted with the bile. Part, of these products is reabsorbed in the intestines 
into the blood, undergoes additional changes and is excreted by the kidneys 
or eliminated with the faeces so that the liver is not an organ whose 
direct function is excretion. The role of the liver in excretion is insepa¬ 
rable from its role in all processes of intermediate metabolism. 

Water vapours which saturate the expired air are always eliminated with 
it in quantities varying with pulmonary ventilation and the humidity of 
ihe inspired air. Some authors believe that negligible quantities of some 
poisonous substancres ar(» eliminated with the expired air, but this has not 
found any confirmation as yet. 



PART X 


PHYSIOLOGY OF THE ENDOCRINE GLANDS 


CHAPTER 

METHODS OF INVESTIGATING THE FUNCTIONS OF THE 
ENDOCRINE GLANDS 

The products of metabolism which come into the blood from the tissues 
and are carried by the blood throughout the organism produce a definite 
physiological action. For example, the CO 2 of the blood exerts a marked 
influence on the central nervous system and is one of the important agents 
in the regulation of the respiratory movements (see Chapter 21). Apart 
from the nonspecific metabolites common to many tissues, certain specific 
substances are secreted into the blood by special organs having a special 
histological structure; these substances produce a considi?rable physiological 
effect upon the metabolic processes and upon the course of various physio¬ 
logical functions. 

The secretion of specific substances directly into the blood, unlike the 
external secretion, which from the glands passes through ducts onto the 
surface of the bod 3 ^ or into certain cavities (alimentary canal, respiratory 
tracts, etc.), is designated as internal secretion. The organs which produce 
such substances are called glands of internal secretion, or endocrine glands. 
The physiologically active substances elaborated by the endocrine glands 
and secreted into the blood are termed hormones. The endocrine activity 
is also called incretory. 

The century-old experience of mankind in the field of animal husbandry led already 
in ancient times to the practice of castration (removal of the sex glands) for the pur¬ 
pose of fattening animals, or of using them as draught animals. The connection be¬ 
tween castration and modifications of the secondary sexual characters in man was also 
known long ago. But the role pla^’^cd in the development of the secondary sexual char¬ 
acters by the introduction of the products of the sex glands into the blood (Berthold’s 
experiments with engrafting in castrated cocks of testes previously excised from 
them, 1849) w'as clearly conceived only in the middle of the 19th century. The de¬ 
velopment of the theory of internal sf?crelion owes much to Claude Bernard who was 
the first to suggest the very term “internal secretion.” The experiments of Brown- 
Sequard (1889) who injected testicular extracts of animals into himself produced a 
great impression: the injections brought about a marked improvement in the 
physical state and working capacity of the aged .scientist who was 72 years old at the 
time. Although this effect, as it turned out later, was a result of autosuggestion, Brown- 
Sequard’s experiments attracted wide attention to the problems of internal secretion. 

Observations of patients suffering from the bronzed disease (Addison's disease) 
led to the conclusion that an important role was played by the adrenals. Surgical 
operations in the region of the thyroid gland and observations of patients suffering 
from Basedow’s disease and myxoedema provided sufficient data to determine the 
role of the thyroid secretion. The study of diseases caused by metabolic disorders 
and the experiments aimed at reproducing these disorders in animals, made it pos- 
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sibic to establish the endocrine function of the islands of Langerhans. the function 
of the parathyroid glands and the hypophysis. The term “hormone” was introduced 
by Bayliss and Starling at the beginning of this century in connection with their 
discovery of secretin (page 281). 

Experimental investigations of the endocrine glands in laboratory ani¬ 
mals are based on observations of the consequences produced by extirpa¬ 
tion of these glands, and of the effects of the introduction into the organ¬ 
ism of the active products secreted by the glands. In the main thest^ 
methods of investigation correspond to the experiments perfoi*med in all 
branches of physiology, namely, the extirpation and stimulation of certain 
organs. 

The surgical removal of a gland terminates the passage of its hormones 
into the blood. The concomitant disturbances of metabolism and of the 
growth and development of the organism are due to the exclusion of this 
gland. The deficiency in the corresponding hormones can be made up 
either by ti'ansplanting similar glands from another animal or by introduc¬ 
ing their extracts into the organism. 

Since certain hormones are destroyed in the gastrointestinal tract, the 
action of glandular extracts upon the organism must be studied with the 
aid of parenteral administration. Such experiments are most frequently 
pc'rformed on animals in which the coiresponding gland has been removed; 
in these cases the administration of extracts from the missing gland or of 
its preparations containing active hormones clearly prevents or eliminates 
the disoi-ders caused by the removal of this gland. But hormones introduced 
into the blood also affect, normal animals because their action is added to 
that of the hor mone produced by the corresponding gland. 

In order to establish the chemical nature of the hormones, the sub¬ 
stances of which the extracts or products of decomposition of the glandular 
tissue consist are isolated and the physiological action of each of the 
pi’oducts thus obtained is tested. A chemically pure substance with a 
specific action, i.e., a pure hormone, is finally produced. If the chemical 
structure of the hormone is not very complex, its study usually I'esults in 
a chemical synthesis. Similar effect of a product obtained synthetically and 
of that obtained from a gland is the final proof of the chemical nature of 
the hormone under investigation. 

Human pathology shows that certain glands are affected by various 
diseases (tuberculosis, tumours, etc.). Disorders of glandular activity, the 
nature of which is not clear as yet and in which either less hormones 
(hypofunction) or more hoi-mones (hyperfunction) are produced, are also 
observed. Sometimes the function of the endocrine glands is impaired, 
i.e., there is a dysfunction of the endocrine glands. In some cases, because 
of a lesion, an endocrine gland is surgically either fully or partially 
removed. All disturbances of metabolism, growth, development, working 
capacity, etc., observed in the aforesaid cases, make it possible to evaluate 
the significance of the various endocrine glands. 

Anatomo-physiological features common to the endocrine glands. As a 
rule, the endocrine glands are small organs. Except the thyroid gland, 
which weighs from 40 to 50 gr., the weight of any endocrine gland does not 
exceed several grams and often constitutes only a fraction of a gram. 

The total lumen of the arteries which supply these organs with blood is 
considerably larger than could be expected judging by the size of the endo¬ 
crine glands. The arteries are divided into a dense capillary network ensur¬ 
ing a rich supply of blood to the endocrine glands. In the hypophysis the 
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structure of the vascular system bears the character of a portal system. The 
superior hypophyseal artery breaks up into a vascular plexus which entangles 
the stalk of the hypophysis and of pars iuberalis. Then the' vessels of this 
plexus unite into blood sinuses of the anterior lobe of the hypophysis; 
from the latter the blood passes along the veins into the sinus cavernosus. 

The abundant vascularization of the endocrine glands is undoubtedly 
connected with the nature of the physiological function of these glands, 
i.e., the substances produced by them should easily pass into the blood. 
Since there are many substances with a considerable molecular weight 
among the hormones (some hormones of a protein nature) or substances 
of low solubility (hormones of a sli'roid nature), their pa.ssage into the 
blood stream requires a large surface of contact between the cells of tht' 
endocrine glands and the walls of the blood vessels. 

The endocrine glands are supplied both with va.somolor nerves and 
nerves which act upon the glandular tissue. The nerve fibres in the 
endocrine glands are unmyelinated and belong to thc' vegetative nervous 
system. The tissue of the thyroid gland is supplied with sympathetic fibres 
of the superior cervical sympathetic ganglion and with parasympathetic 
fibres (vagus nerve). The hypophysis is innervated from the superior 
sympathetic ganglion and from the nuclei of the hypothalamic region. The 
medullar substance of the adrenals is innervated by sympathetic fibres of 
the splanchnic nerve. In the pancreas the islands of Langerhans, which 
discharge an endocrine function, are innervated by nerve fibres (mainly of 
the vagus) dilTering from the fibres which supply nerve endings to the 
exocrine elements of the gland. 

Since the activity of the endocrine glands is stimulated by nerves, their 
function is controlled by the central nervous system and is integrated with 
it. Agents of the external and internal environment influence the produc¬ 
tion of hormones through the central nei vous system. Introduced into the 
blood and carried by it thi’oughout the organism the hormones act upon 
corresponding physiological systems and organs. 


CHAPTER 40 

INTERNAL SECRETION OF THE THYROID 
AND THE PARATHYROIDS 

In the course of embryonic life the thyroid develops from rudiments 
which bulge out from the ventral part of the foregut. In the adult the 
gland consists of two oval bodies lying on either side of the lower part 
of the larynx and trachea and joined by an isthmus. The gland is madi^ 
up of follicles which represent cavities lined by a layer of cubical epithelial 
cells and filled with “colloid"—a semiliquid viscous mass. The follicles ari' 
separated from one another by layers of connective tissue. The products 
of secretion are poured into the blood. The thyroid is richly supplied with 
blood by three arteries. It receives three times its own weight of blood per 
minute. Before the secretory function of this gland was learned it had 
been regarded as a regulator of blood circulation. 

The thyroid contains abundant unmyelinated nerve fibres running from 
the superior cervical sympathetic ganglion and parasympathetic nerve 
fibres from the vagus. The nervous system controls the work of the thyroid 
through these fibres. 
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Hypothyroidism and Hyperthyroidism 


It has long been known that inhabitants of ciMlain localities have en¬ 
larged thyroids. These people develop a goitre (a swelling in the fr’ont pari 
of the neck), owing to which the disease it.self is called endcrnic goitre (the 


word “endemic" signifying that this disease is 
peculiar to a certain locality). The function of the 
thyroid is sharply reduced (hypothyroidism) due to 
the degeneration of its glandular ti.s.sue. The 
disease is accompanied by lowered metabolism, a 
slow pulse, dry and wrinkled skin,mucous oedimia, 
apathy and mental d(‘(iciency. The disease has 
been named myxoedema (which means mucous 
o('dema). Its development is due to an accumula¬ 
tion of mucin in the intercellulai* fluid: th(‘ colloid- 
osmotic pressure rises and leads to retention of 
water. 

Cases of creiinisui art* frequent in localities 
where endemic goilie is widespread; this condition 
is maiked by anested physical and mental 
development, dystrophy of the skt'lelon, under¬ 
development of the sc'x glands, troarseness of the* 
skin, weakness of the memory, inability to think 
abstractly, etc. The dist‘a.se is caust'd by failure of 
the thyi-oid to develtrp congenitally or in childhood. 
The earlier- it occurs the more retarded the physi¬ 
cal and mcrntal development (Fig. 170). 

Extii-pation of goitres in childrtm attempted in 
the eighties of last century (Ko(rher) only fui-thei* 
impaired the health of the f)atients. Experiments 
in which the thyroid in animals is excised 
reproduce in general outline the pictui-e of thyr-oid 
deficiency in man: the metabolism drops, the 



pulse slows down, the skin bi'comes dry and oedematous and the hair falls 


out. The animal b('comes dull, sluggish and indifferent to the surroundings. 



Ki^. 17J. Pups of saiiio litter: right 
Jt*f1 with thyroid n*movt*d. 


Young animals subjected to this 
oper ation fail to gr ow (Fig. 171). 

Removal of the lhyi*oid at 
ear ly stages c)f development in 
lower vertebrates impedes their- 
metamorphosis. For- example, 
excision of the thyi’oid in tad¬ 
poles pr-events their develop¬ 
ment into frogs. 

Another disorder of the thy¬ 
roid is its exce.ssive function or* 
^ hyperthyroidism. This disturb- 

^ anct* is also accompanied by 

j . an enlargement of the gland, 

though it is not so pronounced 
as in sevei*e forms of endemic 
iml, goitre. In this case, however, 

the tissue of the gland produces 
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moi'e hormone than in the healthy indiv¬ 
idual. This disease was described as far 
back as the first half of the 19th century 
by Graves and subsequently by Basedow 
and is called Basedow’s disease. Investiga¬ 
tions of patients suffering from this dis¬ 
ease disclose the following three symp¬ 
toms: enlargement of the thyroid gland, 
protrusion of the eyeballs (exophthalmos. 
Fig. 172) and accelerated heart lale. Other 
essential symptoms are: increased metab¬ 
olism, rise in body temperature and mus¬ 
cular weakness. 


Hormone of the Thyroid 


Pij^. 172. Patient with llasedow's 
tli.sease. 


Thyroid deficiency is successfully treated 
by addition of fresh thyroid tissue of 
animals or its dry preparations to the food. 
One of the proteins of the thyroid, thyro- 
globulin, contains iodine. Alkaline hydrolysis of this substance produces 
simpler iodine-containing substances, namely, diiodotyrosina and thyroxin. 
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Thest; substances were subsequently also obtained synthetically. The 
active principle of the thyroid gland is thyroxin. 

Thyroxin, when introduced subcutaneously, raises general and protein 
metabolism, decreases the ability of the liver to store glycogen, increases 
the excretion of urine and, together with it, of nitrogenous products, raises 
the excitability of the nervous system and accelerates the heart rate. 
Administered to patients suffering from thyroid deficiency it produces a 
therapeutic effect removing the symptoms of hypothyroidism. 

Administered in large quantities to lizards and birds thyroxin and the 
preparations of the thyroid provoke premature moulting; hens may moult 
so rapidly as to lose all their feathers within several days (B. Zavadovsky). 
In tadpoles thyroxin and thyroid tissue accelerate metamorphosis; before 
attaining their full size the tadpoles turn into small frogs. 

Thyroxin is a strongly acting substance. Already in a dilution of 1:10® 
it clearly influences the metamorphosis of tadpoles. Administration of 
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10 mg. of thyroxin to a myxoedema patient produces 
a considerable rise in the gaseous exchange lasting 
many days (Fig. 173). 

The human body contains little thyroxin—about 
20 mg. Experiments with radio-active iodine have 
revealed that thyroxin is rapidly synthesized in the 
thyroid gland. Iodine, administered as potassium 
iodide subcutaneously, is retained mainly in the 
thyroid as diiodotyrosine and thyroxin. 

Thus, the normal functioning of the thyroid re¬ 
quires an adequate supply of iodine. Man daily 
requires 0.15 to 0.3 mg. of iodine, while the human 
blood contains only 0.003 to 0.01 mg. per cent of it. 
Most of the iodine required comes to the human 
organism with drinking water and vegetables, and 
endemic goitre is widespread where the ground and 
drinking water contain loo little iodine. The lack of 
iodine in drinking water can be made up by the 
addition of requisite quantities of potassium iodide to 
the common salt (1 gr. K.T per 100 kg. NaCl). 

Diiodotyrosine and thyroxin can be produced in 
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vitro by iodizing proteins in the presence of hydrogen 

peroxide. Some reducing agents, such as thiourea and a number of its 
derivatives, prevent the formation of thyroxin in vitro and in vivo. Ad¬ 
ministration of some derivatives of thiourea (for example, thiouracil) is 
very effective in Basedow's disease because it reduces the synthesis of 
thyroxin in the patient's thyroid gland. 

Thiouracil inhibits the synthesis of thyroxin, but does not neutralize the 
thyroxin which has already entered the blood. Unlike thiouracil paraxan- 
thinc (1.7 dimethylxanthine), one of the derivatives of purine, is an anta¬ 
gonist of thyroxin and decreases metabolism. 


Regulation of Thyroid Activity 

Thyroid acthnty is controlled by the nervous system, the influence of 
the latter being effected directly through the nerve fibres running to the 
thyroid and through other endocrine glands (hypophysis, sex glands). 

The role of the cerebral cortex in supplying thyroxin to the blood was 
established by R. Olnyanskaya who succeeded in elaborating a conditioned- 
reflex increase of metabolism, apparently due to the passage of thyroxin 
from the thyroid to the blood. The significance of the sympathetic nerve 
fibres was demonstrated by the experiments of W. Cannon and by those of 
A. Tonkikh, in L. Orbeli’s laboratory. If the peripheral end of the sympath¬ 
etic nerve running to the gland from the superior cervical sympathetic 
ganglion is sutured to the distal end of the phrenic nerve, the animal 
develops hyperthyroidism accompanied by increased metabolism, acceler¬ 
ation of the pulse, etc. It is probable that as soon as the fibres of the 
phrenic nerve reach the tissue of the gland the rhythmic excitation of the 
nervous centres from which this nerve issues provokes a constant flow of 
impulses to the gland, and this in its turn induces the gland to synthesize 
the incretion. 
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The leguiation of thyroid function is also effected through the hypo¬ 
physis. The anterior lobe of the hypophysis elaborates a thyrotropic hor- 
mon(‘, i.e.. a hoi*mone which intensifies the function of the thyroid. 


Activity of the Parathyroids 

The parathyroids are four small oval-shaped bodies; in man they are 
located in the capsule of the thyroid at its lateral edges; in some animals 
(for instance, in rabbits) they lie outside the thyroid gland. Each human 
parathyroid weighs about 0.1 gr. The parathyroids develop from the pro¬ 
trusions of the third and fourth branchial arches and in a developed state 
represc'nt thick columns of epithelial cells (hence, the parathyroids are 
also called rpithrlial bodies) surrounded by connective tissue and richly 
vascularized. 

Removal of all parathyroids in animals soon causes spasms (tetany) and 
death, fiefore the physiological role of the parathyroids was known they 
were sometimes inadverUmtly ro'moved in thyroidectomies with the same 
fatal results. 

Spasms caused by removal of the parathyroids or Iheii’ hypofunction 
are due to a shai p increase in the excitability of the neuromusculai* system. 

The galvanic excitability of the 
motor nerves is increased. A 
light tap on the face in the region 
of the facial nerve causes the 
facial muscles to contract (Chvo- 
stek’s sign). Pi*essui*e on the 
upper ai*m with a sphygmomano¬ 
meter cuff may produce carpal 
spasm. In a spasm the hand 
assumes a characteristic position 
known as llu' “obsteti'ician's 
hand’' (Fig. 174), Since the 
posU^rior muscK's of the neck are much stronger- than the anterior 
muscles, the head is drawn back (opisthotonos). The spasm may also spread 
to the muscles of the internal oi’gans—the pylorus (pylorospasm) and the 
larynx (lar-yngospasm). During pylorospasm food fails to pass fi'om the 
stomach into the duodenum and uncontrollable vomiting results. Laryngo- 
spasm is especially dangerous since it may lead to suffocation. 

Tetany caused by dysfunction of the parathyroids may result from 
tr*aumas to these glands, certain infectious diseases and poisoning (by 
phosphorus and lead). Tetany not infrequently occui\s in children in the 
first or second year of life (spasmophilia). 

Modifications in the slate of the neuromuscular system ai*e due mainly 
to changes in the calcium content of the blood plasma. Lack of the para¬ 
thyroid hor*mone in the blood reduces the blood calcium from between 9 
and 12 to 5 or 7 mg. per cent. The mechanism by which the blood 
calcium content is rt^duced is, appar-enlly, as follows: lack of the 
parathyroid hormone raises the threshold for the excretion of phosphates 
by the kidneys. The excretion of phosphates with the ui'ine deci’eases, and 
the phosphate content in the blood plasma increases. The very low solu¬ 
bility of calcium phosphate reduces the calcium content. Introduction of 
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calcium salt into the blood lowers the excitability of the neuromuscular 
system, but this efiect does not last long; the calcium is rapidly eliminated 
from the blood, and conditions are again created for the recurrence of 
spasms. Apart from changing the blood calcium content the parathyroid 
dysfunction shifts the acid-base balance of the organism towards an 
alkaline excess (alkalosis) and an accumulation of guanidine bodies in the 
organism. 

Administration of the parathyroid hormone increases the elimination of 
phosphates with the urine, decreases the content of phosphates in the 
blood plasma, and results in a strongly pronounced (up to 20 mg. per cent) 
and protracted increase in blood calcium. 

The parathyroid hormone is a protein body. It is easily destroyed by 
proti?olytic enzymes and therefore cannot be administered by mouth. 

Some tumours and hyperplasia of the parathyroids are responsible for 
an excess production of the* parathyroid hormone which is ac!companied 
by an increase in the calcium content, a drop in the content of inorganic- 
phosphates of the blood plasma, an accumulation of calcium salts in many 
organs (lungs, liver, kidneys, skin, large blood vessels, endocrine glands, 
etc.), disc'ases of the skeletal system (increased porosity and excess growth 
of fibrous tissu(') and the musc](\s (reduced efficiency). 


C HAFTK R 11 

INTERNAL SEC RETION OF THE PANCREAS 
Islands of Langerhans 

Clusters of cells (in man each cell is several tenths of a millimetre in 
size) which have no communication with the ducts of the gland are dis¬ 
persed like islands in the glandular tissue of the pancreas. These so-called 
islands of Langerhans are lichly supplied with blood vessels, owing to 
wJjich the products elaborated in these cells easily got into the blood 
stream. 

At the end of the 19th century it was found that extirpation of the 
pancreas resulted in diabetes mellitus (increase in the blood sugar, appear¬ 
ances of sugar in the urine, disturbance of carbohydrate and fat metab¬ 
olism—see p. 315). Subcutaneous grafting of the pancreas in such animals 
removed the disturbances in carbohydrate metabolism. In 1900, L. Sobolev 
found that after ligature of the pancreatic ducts the glandular tissue 
atrophied, while the islands remained intact. On the contrary, in people 
suffering from diabetes the island tissue degenerates and sometimes dis¬ 
appears entirely. Changes in the island tissue are the more pronounced, the 
greater the disturbance of carbohydrate metabolism in the patient before 
his death. Hence, Sobolev concluded that the islands of Langerhans were 
“blood glands'’ (i.c., glands of internal .secretion) indispensable to the regu¬ 
lation of carbohydrate metabolism. He also outlined methods of treating 
diabetes. It was known that the use of the? entire pancreas in the treat¬ 
ment of diabetes failed since it was rich in trypsin (an enzyme which 
destroys the active principle entering the blood). Sobolev proposed to 
utilize the pancreatic glands whose tissues atrophy after ligature of the 
duct, or pancreatic glands of newborn animals (for example, calves) in 
which the island tissue is already well developed, while the cellular ele- 
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merits producing the enzymes of the pancreatic juice are still inadequately 
represented. 

Twenty-two years later this method suggested by Sobolev was further 
developed by two Canadian scientists Banting and Best for obtaining 
insulin (insuia means island), the hormone pi’oduced by the islands. 


Insulin and Its Action 

Insulin, the hormone of the island tissue, is a protein with a molecular 
weight of 12,000. A molecule of insulin consists of four polypeptide chains, 
in which the amino acid composition and the succession of the amino 
acids is almost fully known (Saenger). Insulin pi‘eparations usually contain 
zinc; pure insulin preparations containing no zinc can be obtained, how¬ 
ever, without reducing the efTectivene.ss of the insulin. 

As a protein substance insulin is easily destroyed by proteolytic enzymes. This 
is why in the past researchers failed to obtain the active principle of the island tissue 
through mincing the tissue of the pancreas with subsequent extraction by w'aler 
solutions. In this procedure the proteolytic enzymes contained in the pancreas rapidly 
deslroyerl the insulin. In preparing insulin today the cooled pancreas is rapidly 
minced in a cold mixture of winter and alcohol acidified by hydrochloric acid. Under 
these conditions the proteolytic enzymes are rapidly inactivated. Since insulin is 
easily destroyed by proteolytic enzymes, it cannot be administered by mouth and 
must be introduced subcutaneously or intravenously. 


When insulin is introduced into the blood the content of blood sugar 
decreases, the decrease varying with the amount of insulin imtering the 
blood. Thus, hyperglycemia observed in diabetes can be relieved and the 
passage of sugar into the urine, i.e., glycosuria, can be stopped. 

The changes in metabolism underlying hypoglycemia have not yet been 
sufficiently elucidated. When insulin is injected an increase in the syn¬ 
thesis of glycogen and in the oxidation of carbohydrates is observed. 

Excessive introduction of insulin into the blood drives the blood sugar 
content below the normal limit. This condition is designated as hypo¬ 
glycemia. The latter may become so acute as to derange the supply of 
glucose to the brain. The animal develops hypoglycemic shock expressed 
in convulsions and coma. The shock is rapidly relieved by introduction 
of glucose into the blood which proves that hypoglycemic shock is caused 
mainly by a low content of sugar in the blood. When large quantities of 
insulin are administered it acts for many hours. A single administration 
of glucose therefore maintains a high sugar concentration but a short 
time, and hypoglycemic convulsions may recur necessitating repeated 
administration of glucose. Failure to administer glucose during a severe 
hypoglycemic shock in due time may lead to death. 

It follows that as a remedy insulin must be used sparingly, at the discre¬ 
tion of a physician and in doses strictly corresponding to the needs of the 
disease. 

Insulin is a protein body and w'e therefore have no chemical methods of estimat¬ 
ing its quantity in the presence of other proteins. Since insulin preparations differ, 
their do.sage must be based on a knowledge of the physiological action of each prep¬ 
aration. The accepted “unit of action’’ is one-third of the amount required to re¬ 
duce the content of blood sugar to 45 mg. per cent in a two-kg. rabbit after 24 hours 
of fasting. Standard preparations contain about 8 units per 1 mg. of dry substance. 
In view of the rapid destruction of insulin in the tissues it must be administered to 
diabetic patients several times per day, the daily dose usually constituting 20 to 40 
and even up to 100 units 
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Regulation of Insulin Secretion 

The ability of the island tissue to produce insulin is retained even when 
the pancreas is fully dencrvated, or transplanted subcutaneously. The 
finer regulation, however, is effected by the nervous system. It has been 
found that the secretion of insulin is stimulated by the vagus. 

The natural and constant factor which influences the secretion of insulin 
in a healthy individual is the content of blood sugar. With a high concentra¬ 
tion of blood sugar greater amounts of insulin cmter the blood and the 
sugar content decreases as a result. This is revealed by the study of the' 
so-called “sugar curves” which reflect the changes in the content of blood 
sugar at different intervals after the intake of large quantities of sugar. 
An increase in the content of sugar, as a result of its absorption, is often 
followed by its sharp decrease, even below the normal limit. With a low 
concentration of blood sugar the secretion of insulin is retarded and is 
accompanied by an increase in the content of sugar in the blood. This is 
why a rapid decrease in th(' blood sugar is often followed by a second, 
though shorter, rise in the “sugar curves.” It should not be? forgot Urn that 
in addition to insulin the blood sugar is also influenced by adienalin (a 
hormone of the adrenal medulla): passage of the latter into the blood 
leads to an increase in the blood sugar content, i.e.. produces an effect 
contrary to the action of insulin. 

The blood sugar influences the .st'cretion of insulin to a certain extent 
directly through sugar-rich blood flowing to the cells of the island tissue. 
There is apparently another, more essential way, however. It has been 
demonstrated that if blood having a high sugar content is pcifused through 
the blood vessels of a head connected with the body only by the vagi, the 
supply of insulin into the blood increases. 

In diabetes hyperglycemia does not exert any influence on the island 
apparatus because of its atrophy or hypofunction. The island apparatus 
can bo degenerated experimentally by the introduction of alloxan which 
affects the cells of the island tissue .selectively. Thus it is possible to 
develop diabetes in animals (alloxan diabetes). 

Lipocaic Substance of the Pancreas 

In addition to insulin, the tissues of th(? pancreas contain a substance 
the deficiency of which leads to fatty degeneration of the liver and a 
decrease in the lipoid content of the blood. Administration of insulin does 
not remove these disturbances and animals in which the pancreas has been 
extirpated die within two or thj-ee months even if they are n'gularly given 
requisite amounts of insulin. The death of such animals can be averted 
only if they are fed a definite amount of pancreatic tissue of other animals. 

Fatty degeneration of the liver is also caused by lack of choline and 
methionine. These substances are contained in the tissue of the pancreas, 
but the function of the latter cannot be confined exclusively to the pro¬ 
duction of these substances and it is therefore supposed that some other- 
specific substance is elaborated in the pancreas. 

This, yet insufficiently known substance contained in the pancreas and 
indispensable to the regulation of lipoid metabolism has been termed 
lipocaic substance. There is no doubt that some forms of diabetes are com¬ 
plicated due to an insufficient supply of the lipocaic substance to the 
organism. 
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CHAPTER 42 


INTERNAL SECRETION OF THE ADRENALS 
The Adrenal Cortex and the Adrenal Medulla 

The adrenals are two small bodies (each weighing from 5 to 8 gr.) 
situated near the upper pole of the kidneys. As regards phylogenetic origin 
and embryonic developmt'nt each adrenal represents two different organs 
which in higher animals are anatomically united forming a single whole. 

The central part of this organ is the medulla which is formed from the 
adrenal tissue. It consists of cells of the sympathetic nervous system and 
of cells containing granules coloured brown by chromic acid and green 
by sails of iron. Hence (hey are designated as chroviaffin cells. Adrenal 
tissue can be found also oulsid(? the adrenals in the form of small knots. 

The outer part of the adrenals or their cortex is formed by the inierrenal 
tissue?. The cells of this tissue contain numerous granules of a lipoid nature. 

In fishes the adi'enal and interrenal tissues are anatomically separated. 
Beginning with amphibians and ending with mammals, these tissues grow 
into each other and form a single organ. 

In the course' of embryonic development the chromaffin tissue is formed 
from the same ectodermal cells as the sympathetic nervous system. The 
interrenal ti.s.sue is of a mesodermal origin, common with that of the sex 
glands. 

Physiologically both tis.sues perform the functions of endocrine glands. 
However, they havi' sepai-ate systems of blood circulation and produce 
incretions which differ both in their chemical nature and physiological 
effect. 

The adrenals are richly supplii'd with blood: (hey receive' seven times 
their own weight of blood pei' minute. 


Hormone of the Adrenal Medulla 

The adrenal medulla seci'etes adrenalin (its other- names ar e epinephrine 
and suprarenin). Chemically it repre.sents the 1-form of methylamino- 
ethanolpyrocatechol. For therapeutic p^urposes adrenalin is produced syn¬ 
thetically. 

HO f ^ — CH(OH)CHoNHCH;, 

HO 

Adrenalin 

The physiological action of adrenalin coincides with the effect produced 
by the excitation of the sympathetic ner vous system (sympathomimetic 
action). Thus the hormone accelerates the heart rate, intensifies cardiac 
contractions and constricts the small ai’teries and arterioles. The blood 
vessels of the heart and brain are an exception: under the influence of 
adrenalin they dilate. Adrenalin raises the blood pressure, slows down the 
contractions of the smooth muscles of the intestinal tract and reduces its 
tone. It causes the pupil to dilate by a contraction of its muscle. The secre¬ 
tion of the mucous glands in the oral cavity and in the respiratory tracts 
increases, while that of the sudoriferous glands diminishes in most animals. 
The working capacity of the muscles increases. 
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Adrenalin exerts a marked influence on carbohydrate metabolism. The 
liver f^lycogon breaks up and forms sugar owing to which the content of 
sugar in the blood increases. Not only the formation of sugar in the liver, 
but also its consumption in the ti.ssues is intensified. General metabolism 
and heat production increase. 

Minute amounts of adrenalin (0.01 mg. and less per kg. of body W('ight) 
injected into the organism suffice to produce all the aforesaid effects. The 
blood normally contains very little adrenalin (1:10« to 1:10-*). There is 
less adrenalin in the systemic circulation than in the venous blood, which 
flows away from the adrenals and in the blood of the pulmonary circu¬ 
lation. This is due to its instability. It easily oxidizes undcM- a weak alkaline 
reaction in the presence of oxygen and yields several oxides. Therefore, 
even dui'ing the short interval between the passage of adrenalin from the 
adrenals into the venous blood and the entrance of this portion into the 
arteries a considerable part of the adrenalin becomes oxidized. 

In addition to adrenalin the adrenals contain another substance which 
is close to adrenalin and which acts on the heart and blood vessels in a 
similar way; it is noradrenalin (arterenol)—a demethylated adrenalin. 

Regulation of adrenalin secretion. The adi*enal medulla is innervated by 
sympathetic fibres which for*m part of the splanchnic nerves. M. Chebok- 
sarov in N. Mislavsky's laboratory and subsequently V. Savich found that 
stimulation of the peripheral end of the splanchnic nerve gi eatly increased 
the secretion of adrenalin. Contrariwise, a transeedion of the splanchnic 
nerve discontinues the secretion of adrenalin. This secretion can also be 
provoked by stimulation of the floor of thc^ IV ventricle. The secretory 
activity of the adrenal medulla no doubt also dc'pends on the state of the 
cerebral cortex. Pain stimulations or emotional excitation increase lh(' 
supply of adrenalin to tlu' blood. P’or example, if the cat becomes excited 
in the pr*esence of the dog, several phenomena (dilation of the pupils, 
acceleration of the heart-beat, erection of the hair) testify to the passage 
of adrenalin into the blood .indeed, blood taken from the vena cava of this cat 
contains more adrenalin (Cannon). Substances acting on the sympathetic 
.system, such as nicotine taken in definite doses, augment the secretion of 
adrenalin. One of the substances greatly stimulating the secretion of 
adrenalin is adrenalin itself. This is due to the? fact that adrenalin €?xerts 
an excitatory influence on the sympathetic nervous system, including the 
splanchnic nerve which innervates the adrenals. 

Activity of the Adrenal Cortex 

Removal of both adrenals in an animal kills the animal within a few 
days after the operation, the interval depending on the species of the 
animal, its state and conditions under which it is kept. The death of the 
animal is pi'eceded by a strongly pronounced and progressive state of 
muscular weakness {vmscular adynamia). Administration of an adreno¬ 
cortical extract augments the efficiency of the muscular apparatus of the 
animal and averts its death. Removal of the adrenal medulla alone pro¬ 
duces no grave consequences. Thus, it is not the secretion of the medulla 
which constitutes the vitally important activity of the adrenals, but rather 
their cortical substance. 

Adrenocortical insufficiency is responsible for disorders of many func¬ 
tions and metabolic processes. The general symptoms include extreme 
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muscular weakness, sometimes vomiting and diarrhoea and loss of appetite. 
The processes of sugar and fat absorption in the intestines are deranged, 
the heart rate is accelerated and the blood pressure drops. Less urine is 
excreted and the content of nitrogenous products of protein metabolism 
(residual nitrogen, urea) increases. Thermoregulation is disturbed and 
body temperature is lowered. The acid-base balance shifts in the direction 
of acidosis (decrease in the pH and in reserve alkalinity). 

Derangements in the sodium and potassium metabolism, however, are 
chiefly responsible for the disorders of metabolic processes. Removal of 
the adrenals increases the excretion of sodium and chlorides with the 
urine which considerably reduces the content of sodium and chlorides in 
the blood plasma. Contrariwise, the content of potassium in the plasma 
increases owing to its slowtT excretion with the urine. Under these con¬ 
ditions passage of potassium into the blood may prove fatal; an increase 
of potassium in the blood plasma to about 60 mg. per cent is toxic. Since 
ordinary food is rich in potassium and poor in sodium, its consumption 
markedly aggravates the condition of an adrenalectomized animal. If, on 
the contrary, such an animal is given potassium-poor food with an addition 
of sodium salts the animal can be kept alive for a long time. 

In man dysfunction of the adrenal cortex complicated by other phenom¬ 
ena is observed in tuberculosis of the adrenals chai*acterized by muscular 
adynamia and a dark pigmentation of the skin: the disease is therefore 
called bronzed disease or Addison s disease, after the British physician 
who was the first to describe it. 


Hormones of the Adrenal Cortex 


The adrenal cortex elaborates more than twenty different, physiologically 
active substances of a steroid nature, which are de.signated as cortical hor¬ 
mones. Of these hormones corticosterone was the first to be obtained in 
a pure form. It is able partly to remove the symptoms of adrenocortical 
insufficiency. One of its derivatives—11-de.soxycorticosterone (Cn has no 
atom of oxygen)—strongly influences sodium and water metabolism (it 
retains sodium and water in the organism). Some other derivatives of cor¬ 
ticosterone (1 l-desoxy-17-oxycorticosterone, ll-dehydro-17-oxycorticoster- 
one, or cortisone, and othc'i s) increase carbohydrate and protein metabolism. 
These hormones improve sugar absorption from the intestines, stimulate 
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formation of glucose at the expense of proteins and increase muscular- 
strength. Cortisone (ll-dehydro-17-oxycorticosterone) is also efficacious 
against some ar-ticular diseases (rhc?umatoid arthritis). In addition, the 
cortical hormones may to a certain extent act like the sex hormones. One 
of the adrenal dysfunctions in females is expressed in adrenal virilism, 
marked by a development of certain male secondary sex characters (growth 
of hair on the face, deep voice) and a discontinuance of menstruation. In 
children disturbances in adrenal activity may lead to premature sexual 
development. 


CHAPTER 43 

INTERNAL SECRETION OF THE HYPOPHYSIS, EPIPHYSIS 
AND OTHER GLANDS 

Structure of the Hypophysis 

The hypophysis, or pituitary gland, js situated above the base of the 
biain and is connected with the latter by a funnel infnndilmlum) which 
passes into a stalk. In man this organ weighs from 0.5 to 0.7 gr. Despite 
its small sizi‘, the hypophysis has a very 
complex structui’c and an extremely vai*ied 
secretory activity. 

The hypophysis consists of four parts: 
the anterior lobe, posterior lobe, pars inter¬ 
media and pars tuberalis (Fig. 175). The 
anterior lobe is called glandular. In the 
course of embryonic development it arises 
from the buccal epithelium. It consists of 
epithelial cells which are differently stained 
by basic and acid colours (acidophilic, 
ba.s()philic and chromophobic cells). The 
endocrine activity of the anterior lobe of the 
hypophysis is particularly diverse. The 
posterior lobe of the hypophysis or its nerv¬ 
ous part consists of spindle-shaped cells 
and cells of neurogliar tissue. It develops 
from the central outgrowth of the cerebral 
vesicle. Pars intermedia is a narrow strip 
consisting of epithelial cells. In front it is separated from the anterioi 
lobe by a cleft which is a vestige of the embryonic hollow out¬ 
growth. Posteriorly it closely adjoins pars nervosa, owing to which the 
secretory activity of these two parts cannot be strictly delimited. The pos¬ 
terior part of the hypophysis begins from the anterior lobe; it surrounds 
the hypophyseal stalk and then spreads to the base of the brain. Histologi¬ 
cally it differs from the structure of the anterior lobe. 

The hypophysis is richly supplied with blood vessels and nerve fibres. 

Consequences of Hypophysectomy and Hypophyseal Diseases 

Despite the difficulties of surgical access to the hypophysis, the con¬ 
sequences of its removal and injuries to it (application of a glass ring on 
its stalk by A. Speransky’s method) have been studied on animals. Careful 
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surgical removal of the hypophysis does not kill the animal (A. Bogomolets, 
L. Karlik). Thus, the hypophysis is not an organ indispensable to life. 

The most characteristic consequences of hypophysectomy are: 1) stunted 
growth of young animals (Fig. 177); 2) atrophic modifications of the sex 
glands, sexual underdevelopment in young animals and loss of sexual func¬ 
tion in adult animals; 3) atrophic changes in the thyroid gland and adrenals; 
4) profound inanition (cachexia); 5) increased urine production (polyuria). 

In man hypophyseal diseases assume 
various foi'ms. Deficient function of the 
hypophysis in childhood results in stunted 
growth, retarded o.ssification of the carti¬ 
lages, underdevelopment of the sex organs 
{hypophyseal diaarfism). 

The hypophyseal dwarfs, however, re¬ 
main well proportioned, their* intelligence 
not noticeably affected, which distinguishes 
them (Fig. 17()) from thyroid ci*etins. 

Besides hypofunction of the hypophysis 
responsible for dwarfism, there ar’t' also 
cases of its hypeiTunction.The latter results 
in gigantism: in these cases individuals gr*ow 
to two and mor e metr-es in height (Fig. 176). 
Gigantism is caused by retar-ded ossifi¬ 
cation of the long bones of the? extr’emities. 

As a result of this endocrine dysfunction 
in an adult in whom ossification has been 
completed, only the distal parts of the long 
bones of the extremities (enlargement of 
hands, feet, finger’s and toes) and the bones 
of the face (the cheekbones and the low(?r* 
jaw) exhibit renewed gr-owth. This disease, 
charactei’ized by a pronounced dispr opor¬ 
tion of different parts of the body and even 
of the internal or gans, is called acromegaly. 

Other hypophyseal dysfunction is expressed in pr’ofound inanition 
(hypophy,seal cachexia) and diabetes insipidus. In the latter case much less 
water is r-oabsorbed from the primai'y urine in the kidneys and enormous 
amounts of urine containing but little solids are excr-eted. This entails 
unquenchable thirst. 
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Hormones of the Anterior Lobe of the Hypophysis 

It has been possible to obtain a number- of hormones from the anterior- 
lobe of the hypophysis. Some of them, obtained in a pure form, have 
been thoroughly investigated as regards their- chemical nature and physio¬ 
logical activity. 

The growth hormone. The gi’owth hormone has been obtained in a 
crystalline form. It is a pr’otein body with a molecular weight between 
44,000 and 49,000. A daily administration of 0.1 mg. of this hormone to the 
young hypophysectomized rat (10 injections of 0.01 mg. each) results in a 
10-gr. increase in weight. The hormone also affects the growth of the 
epiphyseal cartilages. Regular administration of the hormone to young 
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animals produces gigantism. Systematic injections of the hormone into 
grown-up dogs of certain breeds makes it possible experimentally to induce 
acromegaly in them. Insufficiency of this hormone' in man leads to dwarf¬ 
ism, while its excess results in gigantism or aci*omegaly. 

Gonadotropic hormones. The gonadotropic hormones arc elaborated in 
the basophile cells of th(' anterior lobe of the hypophysis; chemically they 
are glucopi'oteids; they also contain glucosamine and mannose. Two of 
these hormones have been thoroughly investigated. One of them stimulates 
the growth and maturation of follicles in female animals, while in male 
animals it stimulates the formation 
of sper-m. The other hormone atT('cts 
the interstitial elements of the ovaries 
and is called the luU'inix.ing hormone. 

It stimulates the formation of the cor¬ 
pus luteum, whi(!h in its turn pro¬ 
duces pi‘ogestoron(‘ (p. 446); in males 
it stimulatc's the development of Ley- 
dig s eells in the testes, as well as 
the secretion of mah* sex hormones ^ 
by these cells. ^ 

Since thc'se hormones are secreted 
by th(' anterioi- lobe of the hypo- i 
physis, its ('xtracts, inti-oduced into iMTioft 
till' organism of sexually matin*e ani¬ 
mals, can increa.se th(' activity of the 
sex glands (in females, ovulation 

accompanied by heat; in males, spermalogent'sis). In sexually immature? 
animals the administration of hypophyseal extracts stimulates precocious 
sexuality. 
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This underlies certain practical measures in the field of pisciculture 
(N. Gerbilsky). Hypophysc?al injections (injections of suspensions of the 
hypophysis ground in water) to male and female fishes of the Ganoidei 
order expedite' maturation and increase the numbers of mature sperma¬ 
tozoa and spawns capable of fertilization and of fur ther' development. 

Hormones influencing the activity of other endocrine glands. In addition 
to the hormones acting upon the sex glands, the anterior lobe of the hypo¬ 
physis elaborates hoi'mones which stimulate the activity of the thyi'oid 
gland [thyrotropic hormone) and the adrenal cortex [adrenocorticotropic 
hormone). 

The thyrotropic hormone stimulates the gr owth of the Ihyr'oid secretory 
cells and intensifies their* activity. This gives rise to symptoms typical of 
thyroid hyperfunction. Excessive secretion of the thyrotropic hormone 
leads to exophthalmos. 

Insufficient elaboi*ation of the adrenocorticoli'opic hormone results in 
atrophy of the adrenals. Administration of this hormone I’estores the 
adrenals. 

All the aforc.said hormones are of a protein nature. 

The mammotropic hormone. The mammotropic hormone, or prolactin, 
intensifies the secretion of milk by the mammary glands. Lack of this 
hormone in the blood (for example, as a result of hypophysectomy) stops 
lactation. Administration of prolactin may evoke lactation even in males. 
Prolactin is sometimes administered for the purpose of increasing the out- 





pul of milk in nursing mothers. Like other hormones of the hypophysis, 
prolactin is of a protein nature. Since strong chemical influences are 
brought to bear in the process of separation of the six investigated 
hormones of the hypophyseal anterior lobe, it is possible that the above- 
mentioned hormones are fragments of a lesser number of substances which 
constitute the source of hormone production. This conclusion is prompted 
by the fact that only two kinds of cells (acidophilic and basophilic) are, 
apparently, capable of secretory activity. 

Hormones influencing carbohydrate and fat metabolism. Administration 
of exti*acts from the anterior lobe of the hypophysis leads to hyperglycemia, 
glucosuria, increa.se in acetone bodies in the tissues and their elimination 
with the urine. This action is called diabetogenic and is accounted for by 
the existence of a hormone which influences the metabolism of fatty acids. 
Rc^cent investigations indicate that some of the afoiesaid influences on the 
metabolic processes may be due to the action of the growth hormone. This 
hormone stimulates storage of protein bodies by decreasing their dis¬ 
integration and by drawing carbohydrates and fats into metabolism in a 
compensatory way which in turn leads to accumulation of acetone bodies. 


Hormones of the Posterior Lobe of the Hypophysis 

Exti acts from the posterior lobe of the hypophysis and the medical prep¬ 
aration “pituitrin,” obtained from them, also exert a multiform influence 
on the organism. Firstly, the blood pre.ssure lises due to the constriction 
of the arterioles and capillaries; secondly, the introduction of pituitrin 
stimulates contractions of the smooth muscles, particularly the muscles 
of the uterus; thirdly, the excretion of chlorides by the kidneys increases 
while diure.sis diminishes. 

The influence of the posterior lobe of the hypophysis on the blood pres¬ 
sure and on the smooth muscles is connected with the for*mation of two 
hormones. The hormone which raises the blood pressure by constricting 
the blood vessels is known as imsopressin (also pitressin, and beta-hypo- 
phamine). This constrictive action affects even the denervated vessels. The 
hormone which stimulates the contraction of the uterus is called oxytocin 
(also piiocin and aJpha-hypophamine). Both hormones are polypeptides 
with a molecular weight of about 1,000. Pituitrin and oxytocin are widely 
used after parturition when it is necessary to induce a sufficiently vigorous 
contraction of the uterus in order to expel the placenta and stop the 
uterine haemorrhage. 

The hormone which influences the excretion of urine is called the 
antidiuretic hormone. It stimulates reabsorption of water from the primary 
urine when the latter passes down the renal tubules. Removal of the 
posterior lobe of the hypophysis leads to the excretion of tremendous 
quantities of urine by the kidneys, i.e., to polyuria. The same effect is 
obser-ved when t he nervous connections between the brain and the anterior- 
lobe of the hypophysis are impaired. 

It should be pointed out that hypophysectomy does not entail polyuria; 
thus, the exclusion of the function of the posterior lobe manifests itself 
only in the presence of the hypophyseal anterior lobe. 

In diabetes insipidu.s, a disease characterized by acute polyuria, ad¬ 
ministration of extracts from the posterior lobe of the hypophysis reduces 
urine excretion. 



Hormone of Pars Intermedia of the Hypophysis 


This hormone, called the melanophorine hormone (or intermedine) affects 
the pigmental colls of the skin. The action of this hormone has been studied 
on amphibians and fishes. Under its action the melanophore cells dilate 
and the pigmental gianules in these cells are more evenly distributed. As 
a result, the skin of the animal darkens. 

Modifications in the state of the pigmental cells may be caused by 
illumination of the retina of the eye. Thus, the secretion of the melano- 
phorine hormone takes place reflexly, in response to the stimulation of 
the animals visual apparatus. This mechanism Ls of essential defensive 
significance, since pigmentation of the skin change's so much that tht* colour 
of the animal approximates that of the surrounding medium and the animal 
becomes less perceptible to its enemies. 


Regulation of Hypophyseal Activity 

The hypophysis is connected thiough its stalk wiih the hypothalamic re¬ 
gion of the brain by nervous pathways. It is innervated by the superior 
cervical sympathetic ganglion. Irnpairmemt of the neivuus connections 
affects the function of the hypophysis. 

The influence of the superior cei vical sympathetic ganglia on the func¬ 
tion of the hypophysis is well illustrated by the facts observed by A. Ton- 
kikh. Dogs and cals whose superior cervical sympathetic ganglia are stimu¬ 
lated (by squashing with pincers) die of pneumonia within three or four 
days, the pneumonia apparently caused by an excessive supply of certain 
hormones to the blood. If the hypophysis is removed before the ganglia are 
squashed pneumonia does not develop. Thus, the endocrine activity of the 
hypophysis is under constant control of the nervous system. The reflex 
influence of the retina of the eye on the secretion of the melanophorine 
hormone has also been convincingly proved. The secretion of gonadotropic 
hormones in some animals is likewise evoked reflexly from the retina 
of the eye: they develop heat only in the period when the days grow 
longer. 

K. Bykov and his associates have demonstrated the possibility of elabo¬ 
rating a conditioned reflex which leads to the secretion of the hormone 
influencing the formation of urine by the kidneys (p. 405). 

The blood is not the only medium through which the hypophyseal hor¬ 
mones act on the organism. Tt is possible that certain hormones act upon the 
central nervous system by diffusing through the stalk of the hypophysis, or 
through the spinal fluid. 


Sex Glands 

(The internal secretion of the sex glands is treated in the next part.) 


Epiphysis 

The epiphysis (pineal body) is a small body situated above the corpora 
quadrigemina. The endocrine activity of the epiphysis is believed to inhibit 
the development of the sex glands. Removal of this gland in sexually im- 
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mature cocks leads to precocious sexual maturity. No such effect could be 
discovered in mammals, however; nor was it possible to obtain any hor¬ 
mones from the epiphyseal tissue. 

Thymus 

The thymus is located in the anterior mediastinal cavity. This gland is 
believ(?d to function in early childhood, before puberty, its hormone inhib¬ 
iting the development of the sex glands. The role of this gland is not 
exactly known as yet. Towards puberty the thymus degenerates. 

In some cases the thymus persists into adult life. This is accompanied by 
an enlargement of the lymphatic glands. This state is designated as status 
thymicolymphaticus. 


CHAPTER 44 

REGULATION OF ENDOCRINE ACTIVITY 
Nervous Regulation of Endocrine Activity 

As before slated, the activity of all endocrine glands is under constant 
control of the nervous system. In some cases an endocrine oigan develops 
by differentiation of nervous tissue. The posterior part of the hypophysis 
is formed from the floor of the third ventricle. The specialized cells of this 
part—the pituicytes—are modified neurogliar cells. In addition to chrom¬ 
affin cells the adrenal medulla contains ganglionic sympathetic cells. The 
action of adrenalin on various systems of the organism is similar to that 
of the sympathetic elements of the nei’vous system. Here the nervous and 
endocrine influences are so interwoven that; one seems to continue the 
other. The activity of all other endocrine glands, however, is also stimu¬ 
lated or inhibited by the nervous system. Facts to this effect have already 
been cited. In some cases the secretion is influenced by reflexes caused by 
the stimulation of certain receptor zones. Reflex stimulation of the secre¬ 
tion of the hypophyseal gonadotropic hormone, which evokes ovulation 
(maturation of the ovum and of the entire graafian follicle), is an example. 
In some animals this process takes place after winter when the days are 
longer. It appears that natural light can be replaced by artificial light. The 
secretion of this hypophyseal hormone is stimulated reflexly from the 
retina of the eye. Blind animals prove incapable of reproduction. In rabbits 
no ovulation takes place until the secretion of the gonadotropic hormone is 
reflexly stimulated by coitus. 

As before stated, it is possible to elaborate a conditioned reflex which 
leads to the secretion of a hormone influencing urine formation in the kid¬ 
neys. In this case the nervous influence is consummated humorally. There 
are reverse relationships as well. It has been demonstrated that secretin, 
the hormone of the digestive tract, affects the exocrine elements of the 
pancreas through the nerve endings lining the glandular lobules of the 
gland. 


Relationships between the Endocrine Glands 

The organic connections between the nervous and endocrine systems 
integrate them and ensure the so-called neurohumoral regulation of the 
functions of the organism. 
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The relationships within this system are complicated by the fact thal 
the activity of various endocrine glands is interconnected. The stimulating 
action of certain hypophyseal hormones on the hormone production of the 
sex glands, adrenals and thyroid has already been descrilnid. The thyro¬ 
tropic hormone is indispensable to the thyroid during the conversion of 
diiodotyrosine into thyroxin. In some cases one hormone stimulates the 
action of another hormone, i.e., there is a synergism of hormones. The 
joint activity of the thyroid hormone and the hypophyseal growth hormone 
is an example; the former stimulates metamorphosis and bodily develop¬ 
ment, while the latter stimulates the growth proper. The diabetogenic 
action of the hormone of the hypophyseal anterior lobe (accumulation of 
ketone bodies, hyperglycemia) similarly involves the hormones of the 
adrenal cortex. 

Contrariwise, some hormones inhibit the action of other hormones. 
For example, the hormones of the anterior lobe of the hypophysis and the 
adrenal cortex reduce the sensitivity of the organism to insulin. Steroid sex 
hormones curtail the secretion of thyrotropic and gonadotropic hormones 
by the anterior lobe of the hypophysis. Castration, i.e., removal of the .sex 
glands, results in a development of the basophilic cells which secrete gona¬ 
dotropic hormones. The sex hormones are, apparently, antagonists of the 
growth hormone secreted by the hypophysis. The secretion of the growth 
hormone persists even in adult animals, though the animals cease giowing. 
It is believed that the sex hormones exert antagonistic influences. 

Human pathology knows a number of diseases caused by functional dis¬ 
turbances in more than one endocrine gland. For example, diabetes is 
usually caused not only by the deficiency of the island apparatus of the 
pancreas, but by disturbances in the function of the hypophysis, and some¬ 
times of the adrenal cortex. In hyperthyroidism exophthalmos usually 
results from an excessive output of the thyrotropic hormone, etc. 

Thus, the functions and metabolism of the organism are not regulated 
humorally by autonomous action of individual endocrine glands, but by 
their entire interconnected system under the control of the nervous system. 
The latter, playing a leading role in the regulation, ensures an adaptive 
readjustment of the functions and metabolism of the organism in response 
to the action of agents of the external and internal environment. 
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PART XI 


FUNCTIONS OF THE SEX GLANDS AND REPRODUCTION 


CHAPTER 45 

FUNCTION OF THE SEX GLANDS 


Castration and Transplantation of Sex Glands 


The influence of castration on the entire or^^anism has been known since 
early antiquity, when castration was used for improving draught animals 
and fattening of cattle. It was definitely established only in the middle of las! 
century, however, that the marked influence of the sex glands on the phy- 



178. row (top to bottom): normal 
cock, castrated coek, castratf'd eoek after 
engraffinfj; of ovaries. Right row (top to 
hott(jni): normal hen, (castrated hen, ea8trat> 
e<l hen after engrafting of testes (aftc^r 
M. Zavaduvsky). 


sique, the growth of hair and the be¬ 
haviour, was determined by certain 
substances, elaborated by the testes 
and ovar ies, entering the blood. 

Transplantation of sex glands to 
a castrated animal develops in this 
animal the secondary sexual char¬ 
acters inhei'ent in the sex from 
which these glands were taken, the 
foi mer secondary sexual characters 
often undergoing substantial 
changes. For example, if the sox 
glands of the cock are grafted in 
the castrated hen the latter de¬ 
velops a characteristic cock s comb, 
and a carriage typical of the 
cock (Fig. 178). The behaviour of 
such a masculinized hen resembles 
that of the cock (aggressiveness, 
attempts at covering hens, etc.). 
Contrariwise, transplantation of 
hen’s ovaries to the castrated cock 
develops the traits of the hen in it. 
If ovaries are grafted in the cas¬ 
trated mammal the latter develops 
certain female traits (growth of the 
mammary glands, changes in the 
distribution of subcutaneous fat 
and other feminine characters). It 
follows that the so-called secondary 
sexual characters are determined by 
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the supply of one or several hormones from the sex glands to the blood and 
by their action (through the nervous system) on metabolism and on the 
formation of the morphological sexual characters. 

The secondary sexual characters include all the morphological and func¬ 
tional peculiarities which distinguish one sex from the other (except 
the peculiarities of the organs directly involved in reproduction and 
known as the primary sexual characters). The most essential human 
secondary sexual characters include: 1) peculiarities in the structure of 
the male and female skeletons (these are treated in detail in courses of 
anatomy); 2) higher average muscularity of the male; 3) specific distri¬ 
bution of the hair over the body; 4) development of the mammary glands 
in the female; 5) differences in the timbre of the voice. 

The sex organs belong to the primary sexual characters. Their develop¬ 
ment is also infiuenced by the sex glands. In the male castrated before 
sexual maturity the penis, seminal vesicles, Cowper’s gland and the pros¬ 
tate are underdeveloped; in the castrated female it is the clitoris, vagina, 
uterus, and Bartholin’s glands which are underdeveloped. Transplantation 
of sex glands to castrated animals, or injection of corresponding hormones 
(see below) cause the undeideveloped sex organs to develop normally. 

The mechanism which governs the infiuence of sex hormones on the 
development of sexual characters is not clear as yet; still less is known 
about the influence of these hormones on other aspects of the organism’s 
activity, ll can only be said that the removal of the sex glands results in 
certain changes in general metabolism which slightly decreases: the type 
of metabolism alters and fat accumulates. The available data relating to 
the influence of castration on the chemism of the blood and on the muscular 
and nervous systems are contradictory. The statements concerning a 
decrease in muscular strength as a result of castration arc refuted by the 
age-old experience in utilizing castrated males as draught animals in 
agriculture. Convincing experiments carried out by M. Petrova show that 
disturbances in the higher nervous activity may develop in dogs after 
castration. These disturbances manifest themselves in a weakening of the 
inhibitory process and in chaotic responses of the animal to the action of 
signal stimuli. 

Development of Male Sex Cells (Spermatozoa) and Formation 

of Sperm 

The formation and development of spermatozoa, the male sex cells, 
take place in the seminal tubules of the male sex gland (testis, see 
PTg. 179). An immature sex gland contains cells having large nuclei— 
spermatogonia, from which at puberty motile cells—spermatozoa—begin 
to develop. As the spermatozoa develop, motionle.ss cells, so-called cells 
of Sertoli, are formed; it is supposed that their function is to nourish the 
spermatozoa. 

The specific feature of the spermatozoa is their ability to move inde¬ 
pendently, which is made possible by the contractile elements in their 
tails and is stimulated by various substances in the surrounding medium. 
An important role in this respect is played by the carbohydrates in the 
fluid surrounding the spermatozoa (for example, fructose in the secretion 
of the prostate gland). Spermatozoa can also move in a medium contain¬ 
ing no oxygen because of the energy derived from glycolytic reactions. 
The secretion of the prostate is, apparently, of the greatest importance 
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in stimulating the movements of the spermatozoa. On entering the vas 
deferens the spermatozoa move forward and are stored in the seminal 
tubules up to the moment of copulation. Contractions of the seminal 
vesicles propel the fluid secreted by these vesicles into the urinogenital 
canal—the urethra. Here the secretions of the seminal vesicles and of the 
prostate gland are joined by the secretion of Cowper's gland located in 
the cavernous part of the urethra. Thus, the sperm ejaculated during copula¬ 
tion represents a secretion of all the aforesaid glands in which an 
enormous number of spermatozoa are suspended. In man the number of 

spermatozoa ejaculated during one 
sexual act exceeds 200 million, of 
which only one usually fertilizes 
the ovum. 

It has now been found that the 
ovum can be simultaneously ferti¬ 
lized by many spermatozoa. Sub¬ 
stantial modifications of the heredi¬ 
tary properties of the embryo are 
therefore possible. Many spermato¬ 
zoa bt^come implanted in the tissue 
of the female sex organs (details 
will be found below). 

The male sex glands develop in the 
abdominal cavit}' of the embryo and 
descend into the scrotum only at a later 
foetal period. This process is closely 
connected with the changed environmen¬ 
tal conditions which are important to the 
function of the testes. Usually there is 
no spermatogenesis when the testes fail 
to descend into the scrotum (so-called 
cryptorchidism). 

In cryptorchidism the testes located in the abdominal cavity arc subjected to a 
constant influence of high temperature which retards the development of the seminal 
tubules. Experimental investigations of animals show that an increase in the tem¬ 
perature of the testes suppresses .spermatogenesis. The same phenomenon is obsciwed 
in fevers. 

Spermatogenesis is regulated through the hypophyseal hormones (see 
below). Removal of the hypophysis leads to a sharp decrease in spermato¬ 
genesis. Administration of hypophyseal gonadotropic hormones to hypo- 
physectomized animals intensifies spermatogenesis. 

The nervous influences on spermatogenesis are not clear as yet, though 
certain modifications of spermatogenesis undoubtedly produced reflexly 
(probably through reflex influences on other endocrine glands) are known. 
These include the modifications of spermatogenesis under changed con¬ 
ditions of lighting and temperature in the external environment. 
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Eig. 179. DingrAniiTiatic section of portion 
of the ral‘.s scrniiiiferouri tubule. 


Internal Secretion of the Male Sex Glands 

Testosterone, the male sex hormone, is a specific stimulator of the devel¬ 
opment of the sex organs and of secondary sexual characters in the male 
organism. In a growing male the presence of testosterone in the blood at 
puberty is a sine qua non for the emergence of the sexual instinct and the 
induction of erection without which the sexual act is impossible. 
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Similar effects may be produced by certain metabolites of testosterone 
and related chemical compounds. This is why all substances (including 
testosterone) capable of stimulating the development of secondary male 
sexual characters are covered by a common name— androgens. 

Unit of male sexual hormone. The concentration of testosterone, or othei- 
androgens, may be disclosed and quantitatively estimated by using the 
action of these substances (and, consequently, of the products which 
contain them, i.e., the blood, urine, testicular extracts, etc.) on various 
biological objects; castrated cocks and castrated male mice are most suit¬ 
able for this purpose. The most characteristic index of the administration 
of androgens to cocks is the growth of the comb. The unit of the male sex 
hormone (the ‘'cock’s unit'’) is the minimum dose required to make the 
comb grow by 15 per cent after four days’ injections. The growth of the 
seminal vesicles I’esulting from the administration of testosterones or* other 
androgens serves as the criterion for estimating the activity of the hormone 
in castrated male mice. 

Structure and transformations of the male sex hormone. In their struc¬ 
ture the male sex hormones are close to those of the female. Androste- 
rone, a less active substance excreted with the urine, is also related to 
testosterone. The testosterone, elaborated in the t(\stc\s, is continuously 
converted in the oi'ganism into androsterone. Injection of large doses of 
testosterone into man or chimpanzee increases excretion of androsterone 
with the urine. The liver plays an important role in inactivating testo¬ 
sterone; vitamin B deficiency reduces the ability of the liver to inactivate 
the androgens. 
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Site of male sex hormone formation. Testosterone, the male sex hor¬ 
mone, and androsterone, its metabolite isolated from the urine, are 
elaborated in the testes, the bulk of the hormones being secreted by the 
so-called Ley dig’s interstitial cells. This is indicated by a number of facts. 
For example, in cryptorchidism the seminal tubules are underdeveloped, 
while the interstitial cells are developed normally. The accessory glands 
and the secondary sexual characters are also normally developed. 
It follows that adequate quantities of androgens are elaborated in this 
state. 

Histochcmical investigations using the phenylhydrazine test also show 
that testosterone is formed in the interstitial cells. Very active androgens 
are also formed in the adrenal cortex. 

Significance of the male sex hormone. All male sexual characters develop 
under the influence of the male sex hormone (distribution of hair, mas¬ 
culine type of the skeleton and fat accumulation, pitch of the voice, 
development of the penis, the prostate and the seminal vesicles). 
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It should be emphasized that action of the male sex hormone on the 
organism is connected with the activity of the central nervous system, 
particularly the cerebral cortex, its higher division. Secretion of the sex 
hormone puts the central nervous system in a state which under the 
action of definite, so-called ecologo-sexual factors of the external environ¬ 
ment (see page 449) manifests itself in sexual excitement. Various agents 
coinciding in time with this excitement become conditioned stimuli which 
evoke conditioned reflexes connected with the sexual function and sexual 
behaviour. These conditioned reflexes play an important role in the for¬ 
mation of the reproductive functions of the male organism. Their role 
is also revealed in the fact that the ability for coition may persist for a 
long time even after castration, if the latter was performed after puberty. 


Physiology of the Ovaries 

Cyclically recurring morphological and functional modifications are 
observed in the ovaries from puberty to the extinction of the sexual 
function (climacteric). These modifications are connected with consider¬ 
able changes in other tissues and organs, and in the entire behaviour 
of the organism, and are known as sexual cycles. 

The course of these sexual cyclt\s is determined by the periodic matura¬ 
tion of ovarian follicles which in all mammals (except man and simians) 
is called the oestrous cycle (oestrus meaning “heat’'). In primates and 
man the sexual cycles are called mensti-ual, since vienstruation is the 
most pronounced external characteristic of this cycle. Th(' menstrual 
cycles also reflect the functional modifications in the ovari(\s, but differ 
from the oestrous cycles by more complex alterations in tfu' uterus and 
other organs. 

The ovary of an adult woman consists of the g€'i*minal epithelium 
which invests it and of the cortical and medullary substance. The cortical 
layer of the ovary contains a large number of follicles at different stages 
of development (Fig. 180). The bulk of the follicles are at the stage of 
the so-called primordial follicle consisting of an ovocyte, egg cell, sur¬ 
rounded by epithelial follicular cells. The transformation of these 
primordial follicles into mature, or graafian follicles, is accompanied by 
a growth of the ovocyte. The follicular cells surrounding such a maturing 
ovocyte proliferate forming a follicular membrane or granulosa. The 
connective tissue surrounding the primordial follicle forms a connective- 
tissue membrane or theca follicuU divided into the external and internal 
membranes and richly supplied with blood vessels. The maturing follicle 
fills with fluid and projects from the surface of the ovary (into the 
abdominal cavity). 

In the mature graafian follicle (Fig, 180), which is a macroscopically vis¬ 
ible structure (about 2 mm. in diameter), the ovum is located on a special 
epithelial prominence and is surrounded by a heap of granulosa cells 
(corona radiata) together with which the ovum is discharged into the ab¬ 
dominal cavity after the rupture of the follicle. 

The phase of follicular maturation terminates by the rupture of the 
follicle which is accompanied by the discharge of the ovum into the ab¬ 
dominal cavity. This process is called oxmlation. The immediate causes 
which stimulate the rupture of the follicle are: action of proteolytic en¬ 
zymes contained in the liquor folliculi on the follicular membrane; dila- 
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tion and increased permeability of the blood vessels in this connective- 
tissue membrane of the follicle; perspiration of the fluid and increased 
pressure in the liquor folliculi. Upon its discharge into the abdominal 
cavity, the released ovum is directed lirst to the fimbriated end of the 
fallopian tube and then into the tube itself. 

After the discharge of the ovum the remaining portions of the graafian 
follicle change into the corpus luteum, a temporary functioning gland of 
internal secretion. 

The following four stages are distinguished in the development of the 
corpus luteum: 1) growth, 2) glandular transformation, 3) maximum de¬ 
velopment, and 4) degeneration. 
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The first stage is characterized by a haemorrhage into the cavity of the 
ruptured graafian follicle and by simultaneous hypertrophy of the epi¬ 
thelial membrane. The second stage is marked by a vascularization of the 
clot of blood formed as a result of the rupture of the follicle during ovu¬ 
lation and by a transformation (metaplasia) of the epithelial cells contain¬ 
ing yellow granules—a substance called lutein (hence the term “corpus 
luteum'’). Such is the appearance of the corpus luteum in the third stage 
of its development, i.e., its maximum development, when it discharges 
its main hormonal function (Fig. 180). The fourth stage is characterized 
by a fatty degeneration of the luteal cells and a degeneration of the con¬ 
nective-tissue membranes. The corpus albicans, a connective-tissue scar 
formed in place of the corpus luteum, gradually resolves in the course 
of about five years. 

If the ovum discharged into the abdominal cavity passes into the fal¬ 
lopian tubes and is not fertilized, the corpus luteum, as an endocrine gland, 
does not persist for more than 14 to 18 days during which time it goes 
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through all the aforesaid stages of development. If the ovum has been im¬ 
pregnated, the corpus luteum becomes the corpus luteum of pregnancy, a 
structure considerably larger in size and functioning for several months. 

Some follicles do not mature and degenerate at different stages. This 
process known as atresia takes place before puberty, all through sexual 
maturity and during pregnancy. 

In old age the foregoing processes, i.e., formation of graafian follicles 
and ovulation, gradually cease. 

Menstruation. It is assumed that normally ovulation (the rupture of the 
follicle, the passage of the ovum into the abdominal cavity and from there 
into the fallopian tube) takes place 13 to 15 days (an average of 14 days) 



Fig. ISl. Diugmm of clitingoB in uk^rus iiinl ovaries during jnoustrual 
cyvio (al'tor TJiiggers, with ohanges). 

C. alb ■ corpus filbicaiiH. 


before each period of menstruation. With the most frequent cycle (28 days) 
this corresponds to the midpoint of the intermenstrual period. The follicle 
matures in the first half of the intermenstruum; the corpus luteum forms 
and grows in the second half and (in absence of pregnancy) degenerates 
towards or during menstruation (Fig. 181). 

This cycle developing in the ovary is accompanied by characteristic 
modifications of the mucous membrane of the uterus (endometrium). 
After menstruation the uterine mucosa becomes thin and little vascu¬ 
larized. During follicular maturation it grows progressively thicker and 
its glands longer, though the latter do not secrete. This is the so-called 
proliferation phase. After ovulation the glands of the uterine mucosa 
grow larger and begin to secrete, while their ducts become convoluted. 
This is the so-called secretion phase (approximately 10 to 12 days before 
menstruation). 
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Menstruation, i.e., the flow of blood from the uterine mucosa, only ter¬ 
minates a series of changes which are determined primarily by the cycli¬ 
cal modiflcations in the ovary. From 50 to 200 ml. of blood are discharged 
during menstruation, the blood being almost noncoagulable, with high 
concentration of oestrogenic hormones (see below) and containing mucus. 
Menstruation is not always connected with the preceding ovulation. There 
are cases of menstruation without ovulation, for example, the first few 
menstruations in girls and the menstruation at the beginning of lactation 
after childbirth. 





Fig. 182. Micros(u>]jy of x aginal smears during oestrul eyele in iniee. 
7 - ooHtrnl Htiigti; h — post-oi‘s1 rul stumer; r — iiitor'Or8tral stnKc; d .prc-oiwtriil stag 


The entrance of ovarian hormones into the blood (see below) is indis¬ 
pensable for the onset of menstruation. 

The period of menstruation is usually accompanied by changes in the 
entire organism: enlargement of the thyroid, apparently increased supply 
of thyroxin to the blood, modiflcations of the state of the nervous system, 
certain (slight) alterations in metabolism, pulse rate and stroke volume 
of the heart. 

The oestrus cycle and heat. The sexual cycles in all animals, except 
primates, are called oestrus cycles. In rats and mice all changes taking 
place during these cycles serve as criteria for the detection of active sub- 
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stances—hormones—^in the internal organs, blood and urine. In rodents 
(rats and mice) the sexual cycle consists of the following stages (Fig. 182): 


1. Dioestrus (sexual quiescence); lasts 
from 54 to 60 hours 

2. Fraeoestrus; lasts 12 hours 

Oestrus; lasts from 24 to 30 hours 

4. Metaocstrus: lasts six hours. 


1. The follicles and the uterus are small- 
sized, the latter is poor in blood. The 
vagina] epithelium is thin 

2. The ovaiy contains mature follicles. 
The uterus swells. The vaginal epi¬ 
thelium grows thicker 

3. The graafian follicles arc ruptured; the 
uterine mucosa is thickened to the 
maximum. A layer of cornified cells 
appears in the vagina. The female al¬ 
lows the male to approach it 

4. Corpora lutea are obsei-vcd in the 
ovary; the uterus and the vaginal epi¬ 
thelium grow thinner. 


In rats and mice this entire cycle repeats rhythmically every four to 
five days and is shown in the characteristic changes in the vaginal smears 
(Fig. 182). The oestrous cycle in rodents is distinguished by the fact that 
the corpora lutea, which are formed during this cycle, do not function 
without preliminary mating. In rodents mating, even without subsequent 
impregnation (for example, with a male whose se^minal ducts have been 
ligated), causes the corpora lutea to function and results in so-called pseu¬ 
dopregnancy. The latter is due to a reflex mechanism. A mechanical or 
electrical stimulation of the cervix of the uterus in mice and i-ats produce's 
p.seudopregnancy. 

In many mammals (cows, dogs, etc.) the sexual cycle consists of the proliferation 
pha.s(?, during which the follicle matures, and the socrelioti phase which correspond.s 
to the period of development of the corpus luteiim. As a rule, ovulation in mammals 
coincides with the period of heat. In man and simians ovulation (K’curs approximately 
in the middle of the int.ormenstrual period. Hence the difference between h(.-at and 
men.struation: the former corresponds to ovulation, i.c., appears at the height of the 
process which develops in the ovary, while the latter actually terminates the entire 
cycle, emerging, as before stated, after the function of the corpus lulcum has been 
extinguished and docs not coincide in lime with ovulation. 


Ovarian Hormones 

The development of the sex organs and of the secondary sexual char¬ 
acters in a female organism is possible only when the hormone, elabo¬ 
rated in the ovaries, enters the blood. The peculiar efTect of this hormone 
has first been established on castrated females in which an injection of 
liquids containing this hormone produces the oestrus. The least amount 
of the female sex hormone which is sufficient to cause oestrus in a spayed 
mouse has been termed a mouse unit (MU). By its nature the female sex 
hormone is a compound which is close to cholesterine, i.e., belongs to the 
class of sterones which includes all other sex hormones. Owing to its abil¬ 
ity to induce oestrus this hormone is called oestrogenic. It has now been 
established that the follicles of the ovary elaborate oestradiol which is the 
most active of all natural oestrogens. In other tissues oestradiol is con¬ 
verted into oestrone and into less active oestriol. In subcutaneous injec¬ 
tion oestradiol is almost 100 times as active as oestriol. Besides the ovary, 
oestradiol is elaborated in the placenta; large quantities of it are contained 
in the urine of pregnant women. The content of free oestrogens in the urine 
increases before ovulation, menstruation and delivery. 
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The concentration of (K'slro^ens is parliculaiiy high in l.h(' liquor i’olli- 
culi before ovulation and in the menstrual excretions. Preparations of the 
female sex hormone are often called folliculin. 

Action of oestrogens. Normally the injection of oestrogens produces no 
distinct changes in the womarrs organism, but after removal of the ovaries 
(inevitable, for example, in cases of tumours) the injection of this hormone 
in combination with the hormone of the corpus luteum (see below) some¬ 
times makes it possible to some extent to recover the lost sexual cycle 
and to safeguard the operated woman against the symptoms of castration 
(it will be observed, however, that castration of a mature woman does not 
always rapidly modify the traits characterisiing the female organism). Man¬ 
ifestations of infantilism (sexual underdevelopment) can, apparently, 
also be eliminated with the help of this hormone. Oestrogens find also ex¬ 
tensive application in gynaecological practice. 

Repeated injections of large doses of oestrogens into the organism of 
males may feminize them. In castrated males this feminization (growth 
of the mammary glands and changed behaviour towards animals of the 
opposite sex) manifests itself even after injections of relatively small doses 
of this hormone. 

Hormone of the corpus luteum. The characteristic changes, which take 
place in the uterine mucosa during the secretory period of the sexual 
cycle, the discontinuance of ovulation and the development of the mam¬ 
mary glands during pregnancy, i.e., the changes which occur during the 
growth of the corpus luteum, have given rise to the supposition that the 
latter possesses a secretory function. This supposition was substantiated 
by the fact that in rabbits in whom ovulation results only from sexual 
intercourse the latter causes pscudopregnancy even in the absence of 
impregnation. The corpus luteum develops, the mammary glands become 
enlarged and the uterine mucosa modified. The hormone of the corpus 
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luteum was isolated in a pure form and called progesterone (evoking pre¬ 
gravidity) or progestin. Chemically this substance also belongs to sterones 
and is close to oestrogens. 

From the fourth month of pregnancy the hormone of the corpus luteum is 
elaborated in women in the placenta, while the corpus luteum of the ovary under¬ 
goes involution. By virtue of this pregnancy in women will proceed normally from 
the fourth month even if both ovaries are removed, which is inevitable, for excimple, 
if they develop tumours. In rabbits the corpus luteum and its endocrine function are 
retained almost to the end of pregnancy, the placenta producing no progesterone. This 
is why the removal of the corpora lutea (or ovaries) always terminates pregnancy in 
them. 

The action of pro^5esterone is highly diverse—it ensures the growth 
of the fertilized ovum and stimulates the development of pregnancy. Here 
are some aspects of its action upon the female organism. 

By exerting an influence on the uterus, progesterone determines the 
secretory activity of its glands (secretion phase). This modification of the 
uterine mucosa, its “loosening*’ by the ramifying glandular ducts, is nec¬ 
essary to enable the fertilized ovum, after its passage from the fallopian 
tubes into the uterus, to attach itself to the uterine wall. Thus the action 
of progesterone prepares the uterine mucosa for the attachment of the 
fertilized ovum and makes it possible to convert the uterine mucosa into 
a decidual membrane. 

Progesterone influences the gonadotropic secretion of the hypophysis 
(page 430), and the state of the nervous system through the nervous centi'es 
of the hypothalamic region; it reduces the excitability of the muscular* 
elements of the uterus and ensures the immobility of its walls; together 
with other hormones it stimulates the hypertrophy of the mammary glands 
(page 431). The hormone of the corpus luteum inhibits ovulation, stimulates 
the passage of the ovum through the fallopian tube and helps to preserve 
the viability of the ovum and its nutrition until it is firmly attached to the 
wall of the uterus. 

Progesterone is determined biologically by its capacity to modify the 
uterine mucosa in a young sexually mature rabbit. One mg. of the chem¬ 
ically pure preparation contains enough hormone to elicit secretory 
changes in the rabbit’s endometrium for a period of five days. The hor¬ 
mone is also effective when applied directly to the uterine mucosa. 


Mechanisms Regulating the Activity of the Sex Glands 

The physiological mechanisms which determine the activity of the 
sex glands in the male and female organisms largely depend on complex 
nervous influences exerted through the higher divisions of the central 
nervous system on the hormonal function of the hypophysis. 

It has now been established that there are numerous nervous connections 
between the nuclei of the diencephalon, which are influenced by the cere¬ 
bral cortex (nucleus supraopticus and nuclei tuberis cinerei), and the hy¬ 
pophysis. In addition, the hypophysis is innervated by the cervical sym¬ 
pathetic trunk. Many facts show that nervous impulses may act through 
various efferent pathways of the vegetative nervous system upon the go¬ 
nadotropic function of the hypophysis, and thereby on the sexual func¬ 
tion. For example, adrenalin inhibits the function of the male and female 
sex glands. There are indisputable facts proving the extreme importance 
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of the nervous system in the regulatory influence of the hypophysis on 
the sex glands. If, for example, the hypophyseal stalk in a female rat is 
transected, i.e., if the influence of the nervous system on the function of 
the hypophysis is excluded, this animal does npt exhibit any changes in 
the sexual (oestrous) cycles which normally occur when there is a drop of 
temperature in the external environment. 

The secretion of the luteinizing hormone, produced in rabbits by copu¬ 
lation, is stimulated through the hypothalamic region and likewise dis¬ 
appears after the transection of the hypophyseal stalk. 

Though stimulation of the cervix uteri in rats with the cerebral cortex 
removed provokes pseudopregnancy (secretory activity of the corpus 
luteum), and copulation results in normal pregnancy and normal delivery, 
the maternal instinct in these rats is completely absent. 

In females of a number of mammals (for example, in rabbits) unmated 
for a long time the mature ovary follicles are inactive and only the sexual 
act leads to the rupture of the follicles which occurs 10 to 12 hours after 
copulation in rabbits and 40 to 50 hours in cats and polecats. 

In rabbits normal ovulation is observed after anaesthesia of the vagina 
and subsequent copulation. The phenomena which arise in this case 
apparently depend not only on reflex influences from the receptors of 
the vagina, but also on those of a number of other receptors. It has been 
found that ovulations may occur in women in excess of the normal cycle; 
they may be caused by various influences, including nervous excitation 
conn(?ctecl with the sexual act. 

It should be pointed out that despite the very rich innervation of the 
ovary, established morphologically, very little was known about the sig¬ 
nificance of this innervation until recently. Since the ovary of the rabbit 
grafted in the anterior chamber of the eye undergoes the same changes 
under the influence of the hypophyseal hormones as an ovary with its in¬ 
nervation intact, the significance of this innervation was denied altogether. 

However, recent investigations conducted in the laboratories headed by 
K. Bykov and in other physiological laboratories have found that the 
stimulations proceeding from the receptors of the sex organs exert a 
marked influence on a number of physiological functions. It turns out 
that the female sex apparatus possesses well-developed interoceptive con¬ 
nections. Thus, mechano- and baroreceptors have been found in the wall 
and ligaments of the uterus; stimulation of these receptors brings about 
changes in remote organs, for example, changes in the sensitivity of the 
rod apparatus of the eye. The uterine blood vessels have been found to 
have chemoreceptors whose stimulation causes reflex changes in respira¬ 
tion and blood pressure. In pregnancy the sensitivity of these receptors 
to chemical stimuli increases. Chemoreceptors and thermoreceptors have 
also been found in the ovaries, uterus and vagina. It is generally charac¬ 
teristic that the sensitivity of all kinds of receptors in the uterus greatly 
varies with the concentration of sex hormones. Mechanoreceptors whose 
stimulation modifies respiration and blood pressure have been discovered 
in the testes. 

It has been established by numerous researches that the removal of the 
hypophysis eliminates the stimulating action of lighting on the sexual 
function (see below). Similarly, copulation is not followed by ovulation 
in hypophysectomized rabbits. In hypophysectomized rats it is impossible 
to cause pseudopregnancy by stimulating the cervix uteri. Thus, the ex¬ 
ternal environment influences the function of the sex glands neurohu- 
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morally through the central nervous system; the latter transmits the im¬ 
pulses, which reflexly arise in it, to the hypophysis whose gonadotropic 
hormones in their turn act upon the internal secretion of the sex glands. 


Dependence of the Sex Glands on the Hypophysis 

As before stated, the hypophysis elaborates several hormones which 
stimulate the endocrine activity of many hormone-producing glands, the 
sex glands in particular. The influence of the hypophysis on the latter is 
of a particularly pronounced character. 

Removal of the hypophysis, like that of the sex glands, always entails 
symptoms of castration. Administration of an extract from the anterior 
lobe of the hypophysis to sexually immature animals induces premature 
development of the secondary sexual characters and the sex organs. In 
castrated animals, however, the hypophyseal extract does not eliminate 
the consequences of castration. It follows that the anterior lobe of the 
hypophysis elaborates hormones which influence the sex glands and thus 
determine the activity of the latter. These hypophyseal hormones are 
called gonadotropic hormones. 

The gonadotropic hormones do not possess any specific sex features. 
This means that the same hormones aie elaborated in the hypophysis of 
the female and of the male. The specific character of their action is deter¬ 
mined, so to speak, by the properties of the “addressee'': in the male organ¬ 
ism they act upon the testes, while in the female organism upon the 
ovaries. 

The anterior lobe of the hypophysis elaborates two hormones whose 
action is of a gonadotropic nature: 1) a follicle-stimulating hormone, and 
2) a luteinizing hormone; prolactin also acts gonadotropically (page 432). 
These hormones have been isolated in the form of purified protein sub¬ 
stances and their biological action has been studied on hypophysectomized 
animals. 

The follicle-stimulating hormone induces the growth of fijlicles in f('- 
males, and, subsequently, their atresia without the formation of corpora 
lutea. In males it somewhat stimulates the development of the seminal 
tubules. 

In females the luteinizing hormone recovers the interstitial tissue of 
the ovaries which is atrophied after hypophysectomy; it also stimulates 
the transformation of the follicles into corpora lutea. In males it stimu¬ 
lates the development of Ley dig’s cells and the elaboration of androgens. 
The latter, together with the follicle-stimulating hormone, stimulates 
spermatogenesis. 

Prolactin contributes to the elaboration of progesterone by the corpora 
lutea in females (its significance for lactation is described below); the role 
played by this hormone in males is so far unknown. In females the joint 
action of the follicle-stimulating and luteinizing hormones of the hypo¬ 
physis induces maturation of follicles, ovulation, development of the cor¬ 
pora lutea and secretion of oestrogens. 

Chorionic gonadotropin, a special hormone, somewhat similar in bio¬ 
logical action to that of the gonadotropic hormones of the hypophysis is 
elaborated in the villous membrane of the foetus (chorion) and later in the 
placenta during pregnancy. However, chorionic gonadotropin does not 
affect hypophysectomized animals. Chorionic gonadotropin prolongs the 
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stage of maximum development of the corpus luteum and intensifies its 
secretion of progesterone. The blood and urine of pregnant women con¬ 
tain large amounts of chorionic gonadotropin. 

Excretion of gonadotropic hormones into the urine and early diagnosis 
of pregnancy. It is known that excretion of gonadotropic hormones into 
the urine greatly increases during pregnancy. 

Tho anyjunt of gonadotropic hormone, which stimulates the sex glands, sharply 
increases in the urine of pregnant women and some simians from the veiy beginning 
of pregnancy. Early diagnosis of pregnancy, which is of great practical importance 
(for example, when extra-uterine pregnancy is suspected), is based on this phe¬ 
nomenon. The diagnosis consists in the following: 1.5 to 2 ml. of a woman’s urine is 
injected into a three- or four-week-old (immature) female mouse six times in lh(? 
course of two days. If symptoms of maturation are clearly revealed in the ovary of 
the mouse (haemorrhage into tho graafian follicles, showing as red points under a 
magnifying glass, and formation of the corpus luteum) within four days, the given 
urine contains chorionic gonadotropin and belongs to a pregnant woman. It is even 
more convenient to use a mature or immature female rabbit; 24 to 48 hours after a 
.single injection of the urine of a pregnant woman into the aural vein of the rabbit 
(that is, after the introduction of the gonadotropic hormone into the blood) haemor¬ 
rhagic follicles and luteinization are observed. Ejection of spermatozoa into the cloaca 
f)f male frogs and toads, and spawning of female loaches after the introduciion of the 
urine of pregnant women into these poikilothermal animals may also serve for dia 
gnosing pregnancy. 

Importance of secretion of the gonadotropic hormone. The secretion of 
humoral stimulators of the sex glands by the anterior hypophyseal lobe is 
a very important mechanism by which the central nervous system regu¬ 
lates the activity of these glands. Jt is assumed that sexual maturation 
is determined by the entrance of the hypophyseal gonadotropic hormones 
into the blood. Certain cases of early sexual precocity (a case of pregnancy 
of a six-yoai-old girl has been described) are probably due to a pre¬ 
mature supply of this hormone to the blood. The extinction of sexual ac¬ 
tivity due to certain lesions of the hypophysis (acromegaly, etc.) is caused 
by arrested supply of the gonadotropic hormone to tho blood. The environ¬ 
mental agents act on the sex glands mainly through reflex influences on 
the function of the hypophysis. 

Influence of the sex glands on the function of the hypophysis. In castrated animals 
the uinuunt t)f the follicle-sliinulnting hormone incren;;es. It may Iherefort? bo as¬ 
sumed that in this r(?spcct the influence exerted by the internal secretion of the ovary 
on the hypophysis is opposite to that which is exerted by the hypophysis on the ovary. 
Contrariwise, tho formation and secretion of the luteinizing hormone is stimulated by 
the ovarian hormones; while suppressing the secretion of the follicle-stimulating 
hormone, the oestrogens always stimulate the secretion of the luteinizing hormone. 
Progesterone, administered in small doses, stimulates the secretion of the luteinizing 
hormone and inhibits it when administered in large doses. 


Influence of the External Environment on the Sexual Function 

The importance of external influences on tho function of the sex glands 
(both ovaries and testes) has long been known, but the mechanism of these 
influences is not quite clear as yet. 

The influence of the external environment tells with particular force on the sex 
glands and the sexual activity of animals whose reproduction is confined to a deflnite 
season. The most important factor which influences the ovaries is the action of the 
rays comprising the visible part of the spectrum. Svelozarov and Shiraikh have 
shown that prolonged “daytime” induces development of the ovaries in birds normally 
observed only in spring. Some birds begin to nest only in the presence of a definite 
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microlandscape, for example, bushes, hollows in trees, certain kinds of soil, etc. The 
sex stimulus is also of great importance to the activity of the sex glands. Some 
researchers (A. Mashkovtsev et al.) have found that the very presence of a male in 
a herd of animals can stimulate the development of the ovaries even without any 
direct sexual excitement. The.se facts, established for a number of agricultural animals 
and birds, are of great practical significance. 

The influence of stimuli acting upon the sexual functions with the 
participation of the cerebral cortex has been proved by numerous obsei - 
vations. It includes the aforesaid action of the so-called oecologo-sexual 
stimuli, when various factors of the external environment modify the course 
of the sexual activity. Many cases are known when the menstrual cycle 
in women becomes deranged under the influence of emotional stress. 


CHAPTER 46 

PHYSIOLOGICAL PROCESSES OF REPRODUCTION 

The function of reproduction is a complex of physiological processes 
ensuring preservation of the species. Vertebrates reproduce themselves 
only sexually. All reproductive processes may be divided into processes 
of formation of the sexual products—ova and spermatozoa, processes of 
copulation and fertilization, and processes connected with the development 
of the foetus (pregnancy). These extremely complex phenomena art^ 
linked up with a number of complex physiological changes in the organ¬ 
ism, changes in its reflex activity and metabolism, and some morpholo¬ 
gical changes. Since the reproductive processes are closely related to the 
general nature of the animal's vital activity and, above all, to the con¬ 
ditions of its existence in the external environment, many of them are 
strictly dependent on the rhythm of a complex of environmental factors, 
particularly lighting conditions, temperature, peculiarities of landscape, 
etc. This determines the numerous rhythmic variations in the reproduc¬ 
tive function based on seasonal and other rhythms. 

The rhythmic changes in the reproductive function, which greatly differ 
in animals, are connected with their natural surroundings; these phenom¬ 
ena, considerably modified, also occur in man. The rhythmic course of 
the reproductive processes is most clearly expressed in morphological and 
functional changes in the ovaries connected with the development and matu¬ 
ration of the ovum, ovulation and changes in the secretion of hormones 
which exert a tremendous influence on the organism. 

The cyclic character of sexual activity is usually less pronounced in 
males, though it is also quite distinct in the males of many wild mammals 
(beasts of prey and certain rodents). 

Profound morphological modifications of the sex glands are accompanied 
by marked changes in the physiological state of the animals and in their 
behaviour. First of all they include phenomena of sexual excitement (libido) 
which is accompanied and determined by a number of reflexes of a nature 
of unconditioned inborn activity. The entire complex of sexual reflexes 
ensures the act of fertilization, i.e., the union of the ovum and the sper¬ 
matozoon. 

The process of fertilization in mammals, birds and reptiles takes place 
in the sex organs of the female, while in most fishes and amphibians it 
occurs in the water into which both the female and male sexual products 
are ejected. 
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Physiology of Conception 


Conception consists in direct contact of one or several of the spermatozoa 
delivered into the female organism with the ovum discharged into the 
female genital tract as a result of the rupture of a ripe graafian follicle. 

The spermatozoa are introduced into the female genital tract in the 
sexual act (copulation) during which the male copulative organ (penis) is 
inserted into the vagina. 

In all mammals the introduction of the penis into the vagina is preceded 
by a state of sexual excitement expressed in the erection of the penis. Erec¬ 
tion is accompanied by an active dilation of the vessels of the penis, the 
flow of blood increasing here eight- to tenfold. In addition, the m, ischio- 
caiyernosus contracts and compresses dorsalis penis. Thus, not only the 
supply of blood, but also the filling of the male sex organ with blood in¬ 
creases. In man and in a number of mammals erection is accompanied by a 
relaxation of m. retracioris penis. During copulation the female sex organs 
react by changes in the filling of the clitoris and vulva with blood. These 
changes are accompanied by considerable secretion from Bartholins glands 
situated at the entrance to the vagina. The stimulation of the receptors of the 
glans penis during its friction against the wall of the vagina causes reflex 
contractions of the vasa deferentia and seminal vesicles. The sperm, a com¬ 
plex fluid consisting of secretions of the epididymis, seminal vesicles, pros¬ 
tate gland, and Cowpers gland and containing spermatozoa, is propelled 
through the urethra by contractions of mm. hulbo- and ischio-cai^ernosi 
and ejaculated. 

The uterus moves at the same time and its axis assumes a position cor¬ 
responding to that of the vagina. 

Due to their active motility, the spermatozoa, which are contained in the 
sperm in great numbers, pass from the vagina into the uterine cavity and 
then travel up the fallopian tubes where the union of the spermatozoon 
and the ovum, i.e., fertilization, usually takes place. 

The fertilized egg is then carried to the uterus by contractions of the' 
fallopian tubes and becomes implanted in the uterine mucosa. 

The nervous mechanism of the sexual act is a series of relatively simple 
spinal reflexes which normally, however, always foi’m part of a complex 
reflex act involving the higher divisions of the brain. Artificially the sexual 
act can be performed even after transection of the spinal cord in the tho¬ 
racic division. The cell bodies of the spinal neurons whose fibres innervate 
the sex organs form spinal centres of erection and ejaculation situated in 
the lumbar division of the cord. The external genitalia are peripherally 
innervated by sympathetic and parasympathetic fibres. The latter issue 
from the sacral division of the spinal cord. 

Stimulation of the sympathetic fibres (passing through the sacral ganglia) 
causes constriction of the penile arteries and contraction of the smooth 
muscles of the scrotum and of m. retracioris penis- The sacral nerves contain 
both parasympathetic and motor fibres. Stimulation of the parasympathetic 
fibres leads to active dilatation of the vessels of the external male and 
female genitalia, inhibition of the smooth muscles of the penis and relaxa¬ 
tion of m. retracioris penis. 

The motor fibres of the sacral nerves innervate mm. ischio- and bulbo- 
cavernosi and the muscles of the urethra; in the female they innervate the 
muscles of the clitoris and of the sphincter vaginae. 
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The internal female sex organs are innervated by sympathetic nerve 
fibres which pass through the inferior mesenteric ganglion. Stimulation 
of these nerve fibres causes contraction of the uterus and vagina. In the 
male, stimulation of the sympathetic fibres results in contraction of the 
smooth muscles of the vasa deferentia and seminal vesicles. 

Normally, cortical signalization is enormously important to the libido 
and the performance of the sexual act. 

By using requisite methods of disinhibition it is possible considerably 
to intensify the sexual activity of sires which is of prime importance to 
pedigree cattle-breeding. 


Pregnancy and the Physiology of the Foetus 

As soon as the ovum is fertilized, usually in the fallopian tube, it begins 
to cleave. Some time later (in about eight days) the fertilized ovum de¬ 
scends into the uterus by which time it is already at the blastular stage. 

Fertilization is preceded by secretory (pregi*avidic) modifications of the 
uterine mucosa, which consist in a rapid growth of the mucosa with certain 
changes in the str'oma and the glandular apparatus. The uterine mucosa 
grows almost four times as thick and its glands become corkscrew-shaped. 
Until then the glands of the uteidne mucosa, though enlarged, produce no 
secretion. These glands begin to secrete after the fourteenth or fifteenth 
day of the menstrual cycle. The glands gi*ow still larger and their lumen 
considerably expands. If the ovum is fertilized the modified uterine mucosa, 
instead of disintegrating to one-fifth of its thickness and being carried 
away with the blood and mucus, continues to grow thicker. In this case 
the uterine mucosa is divided into two layers: a compact layer and a 
dec^per, spongy layer. The latter consists of a connective-tissue ba.se and 
dilated glands embedded in it. The developing ovum attaches itself to this 
layer. 

At this period the spongy layer is capable of growing around any foreign 
substance embedded in it, i.e., of forming a decidual membrane. 

After its descent from the fallopian tube into the utei us the developing 
ovum is implanted in the mucosa. The fertilized ovum implants itself 
because the outer blastular cells dissolve and destroy the slack epithelial 
uterine coat. 

First the ovum submerges into the compact layer, then the uterine mu¬ 
cosa begins to grow thicker and considerable changes in the decidual mem¬ 
brane take place. 

This membrane, expelled with the foetus during parturition, is divided 
into the decidua parietalis, the s. vera which lines the entire .surface of the 
uterus not occupied by the ovum, the decidua capsularis, the s. reflexa 
which covers the ovum from the side of the uterine cavity, and the decidua 
bcLsalis which attaches the ovum to the wall of the uterus. 

The maternal part of the placenta forms from the decidua hasalis. 

The outermost layer of the dividing ovum (trophoblast) forms numerous 
villi which are subsequently penetrated by foetal blood vessels originating 
from the mesoblast. The villi of the villous foetal membrane (chorion) grow 
into the enlarged venous spaces (lacunae) of the basal membrane, which 
ensures the nutrition of the embryo from the maternal blood. In man the 
villi of the foetal chorion are directly immersed in the maternal blood 
lacunae. The foetal blood is therefore separated from the maternal blood 
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only by a double layer of epithelium which covers each villus (hemo- 
chorionic placenta). 

At the earliest stages of its development the ovum receives its nourish¬ 
ment from the surrounding fluid (in the uterus it is the secretion of the 
uterine glands). Later it is nourished from the yolk sac in which the first 
blood vessels vasa omphalo-mefsenterica are formed. In man, this source of 
nourishment plays an insignificant role. 

The placenta is the organ through which the foetus respires and is nour¬ 
ished. Blood passes from the foetus to the placenta along the umbilical 
arteries and returns along the umbilical vein. The processes of nutrition, 
respiration and excretion take place in the lacunae of the placenta. It has 
also been found recently that the mother and foetus are connected through 
the nerve endings in the uterus and the afferent fibres which extend from 
them. For example, stimulation of the foetal skin produces reflex changes 
in the mother’s respiration and blood pressure. This is connected with the 
fact that the sex hormones act upon the afferent systems of the uterus 
and modify the sensitivity of the receptors situated in its walls. Phenom¬ 
ena indicating that the re.spiration and blood circulation of the mother 
vary with the changes in the oxygen content in the uterine? blood ve?ssels 
are also observc'd. 

Considerable amounts of ocslrogens are formed in the placenta; they cannot be 
formed in the ovai*y owing to discontinued development of follicles during pregnancy. 
In addition, the placenta forms chorionic gonadotropin whose biological action is 
somewhat similar to that of the gonadotropic hormones of the hypophysis; largo 
amounts of it are excreted with the urine. The placenta also elaborates progesterone 
contained in the urine as its degradation product—pregnanodiol which can be deter¬ 
mined by physicochemical methods. 

The process of the passage of nutritive substances from the mother’s 
organism into that of the foetus is hardly known. The epithelium which 
covers the villi plays an important part in this process. It will be observed 
that in the first place it is the amount of blood flowing through the uterine 
vessels which rapidly increases during pregnancy. At the initial stage of 
pregnancy, when the embryos are still small, this is quite sufficient for an 
ample supply of blood to the placcnla. With the progress of pregnancy and 
the growth of thc‘ foetus, these relationships are deranged, since the supply 
of blood to the ut(?rus does not increase any more. This impedes the gaseous 
exchange between the mother and the foetus. Suffice it to point out that 
the oxygen tension in the blood of the intervillous space equals about 
60 mm. Hg instead of usual 100 mm. Hg in the alveolar air. This is largely 
compensated by the different capacities of the maternal and foetal blood 
to take up oxygen. The dissociation curve of foetal oxyhaemoglobin is 
shifted to the left compared with that of the maternal oxyhaemoglobin; 
this means that the foetal blood takes up oxygen more intensively at rela¬ 
tively low partial pressures of the latter. The products of nitrogen metab¬ 
olism are excreted through the placenta, although a more mature foetus 
already shows secretion of urine. The digestive apparatus of the foetus is 
fully formed by the end of pregnancy. Of the enzymes it is pepsin and 
trypsinogen which are elaborated, while the wall of the intestinal canal 
contains secretin. Amylolytic enzymes are absent. The liver secretes bile 
which is accumulated in the intestinal canal in the form of primary faeces 
or meconium. 

Circulation in the foetus is characterized from the middle of intra¬ 
uterine life by certain features primarily connected with the necessity 
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of supplying arterialized blood to the rapidly growing brain. This arteria- 
lized blood, oxygenated in the lacunae of the placenta, flows along the 
umbilical vein directly to the liver, traverses its capillaries and partly the 
ductus venosus, passes into the inferior vena cava and is thus carried to 
the right auricle. From here it is directed through the foramen ovale into 
the left atrium and left ventricle, and subsequently through the aorta into 
the system of the future systemic circuit. In the inferior vena cava the 
arterialized blood of the umbilical vein is mixed with the venous blood 
which flows from the lower part of the trunk and limbs. In this mixture, 
however, arterialized blood predominates. Venous blood from the head and 
upper limbs flows to the right ventricle, but only a small part of it passes 
through the lung, the greater part traversing Botallo’s duct to the aorta. 
From here the blood flows to the lower limbs, the lower part of the trunk 
and to the placenta along the umbilical arteries. This blood displacement 
both in the system of the lower part of the body and in the umbilical 
arteries is effected by the right ventricle which, consequently, plays an ex¬ 
ceptional role in foetal circulation. 

PYom the moment of birth pulmonary respiration and the opening of the 
pulmonary capillaries enable the blood to flow through the lungs. Botallo's 
duct and the ductus venosus become desolated. Increased pressure in the 
left atrium due to its filling with blood closes the foramen ovale. The blood 
circulation characteristic of the postnatal period of life thus comes into 
being. The growth of endothelium of the aforesaid blood vessels function¬ 
ing in the embryonal period leads to their final desolation and obliteration. 

Reflex activity of the foetus. Reflex activity in the intra-uterine period 
is characterized at its early stage by successive phases of development in 
the course of which both local reflex movements and generalized responses 
of the muscles of the trunk and limbs are observed. 

The first reflex movements of the foetus are those of the head and upper 
limbs. These are followed by a generalized reaction to stimulations which 
shows that excitation is easily irradiated in the central nervous system. At 
first this generalized reaction bears the character of transient muscular con¬ 
tractions, but is later succeeded by contractions of a longer duration. Seg¬ 
ment reflex reactions and specialized muscular responses of the trunk and 
limbs begin to develop only after this stage of generalized reactions. In the 
embryonal period muscular responses are still inadequate for any complex 
purposive movements. By the time of birth most mammals and man there¬ 
fore have very few well-developed reflexes; these are of biological impor¬ 
tance, i.e., they ensure the conditions necessary for the existence of the new¬ 
born. These highly important reflexes are the respiratory, the suckling, 
coughing, vomiting and vocal reflexes. It will be observed that the suckling 
reflex is very complex already by the time of birth. The suckling move¬ 
ments of a newborn child, which has never taken any food before, consider¬ 
ably intensify metabolism and reduce the content of blood sugar. Thus, the 
entire chain of reactions, connected with feeding and subsequently largely 
govei’ned by conditioned-reflex activity are already in evidence. It is the 
low content of blood sugar which causes the unfed newborn child to cry. 
The child’s cry constitutes a very important reaction to stimulations com¬ 
ing mainly from the internal environment. Despite the slightly developed 
exteroceptive connections at the time of birth, the newborn child exhibits 
complex interoceptive reflexes which determine its principal reactions in 
the first hours and even days of life. The exteroceptive reflexes form only 
during postnatal development. 
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Parturition 


Dur’ing the greater part of pregnancy the smooth muscles of the uterus 
produce only inconsidt?rablo rhythmic contractions which intensify the 
blood circulation in this organ. As the muscle fibres of the uterus stretch 
(due to the growth of the foetus), their excitability increases. During the 
last days of pregnancy the conti-actions of the uterus become more power¬ 
ful. At the same time the position of the foetus changes and the muscles 
of the cervix uteri stretch. 

Actual parturition consists of a series of successive uterine contractions 
which are primarily designed to dilate the C(*rvix uteri (the first stage of 
labour—period of dilatation). During this period the contraction of the 
longitudinal muscle fibres of the uterus dilates the cervical sphincter. The 
dilatation is also stimulated by a forcing of the foetal bag, filled during 
uterine contractions with amniotic fluid, into the cervical canal. This period 
terminates b3’^ the opening of the uterine cervix and in normal parturition, by 
the entrance of the foetal head into th(^ pelvis. 

The second period, or the period of expulsion, is characterized by more 
frequent and prolonged contractions of the uterine muscles attended by 
contractions of the striated abdominal muscles. The diaphragm contracts 
at the same time and a general increase in pressure in the abdominal cavity 
results. This incieased pressure and contractions of the uterus expel the 
fo(?tus through the opening of the pelvis and the vagina. 

The third, postnatal, period which usually begins 20 to 30 minutes after 
the birth of the child is characterized by the contraction of the uterus and 
expulsion of the placenta and decidual membranes. 

Parturition is connected with a number of changes taking place in the 
organism at the end of pregnancy. They include, fu*st of all, the mechanical 
stimulation of the uterine baro- and mechanoreceptors by the growing 
size of the foetus. Then there is an increase in the content of oestrogens in 
the blood which suppress the elaboration of progesterone, the hormone of 
(he corpus luteum. The amount of oxytocin, the hormone secreted by the 
posterior lobe of the hypophysis and stimulating uterine contractions, is also 
increased. 

The aforesaid increase in the sensitivity of the uterine interoceptors to 
chemical stimulations produces a greater effect of such pi'oducts as acetyl¬ 
choline and oxytocin on theuterinemuscle. The still little-known influences 
exerted by the foetus are, no doubt, very important. They include the 
growing intensity of the foetal movements in the last period of pregnancy 
and the effect of the foetus on the uterine interoceptors. The suppression 
of the corpus luteum or elaboration of progesterone by the placenta and 
the greater secretion of oestrogens by it, result from changes in the activ¬ 
ity of the hypophysis w'hich greatly influences the onset and course of 
parturition. When labour begins each pang is accompanied by a reflex se¬ 
cretion of oxytocin in the blood. 

Transection of the spinal cord in the thoracic legion does not markedly 
influence the course of parturition in dogs, while the destruction of the 
lumbosacral division of the spinal cord makes parturition altogether im¬ 
possible. This shows that the unconditioned reflexes directly connected 
with parturition can be effected through the lumbosacral division of the 
spinal cord. 

There is no doubt that the cerebrospinal coordination of parturition is 
in its turn influenced by the higher nervous centres and, above all, by the 





cerebral cortex. A number of stimulations (pain-producing, emotional) are 
known to influence the course of parturition. 

The method of anaesthetization of childbirth widely used in the Soviet 
Union is based on the action of verbal stimuli on the higher nervous activ¬ 
ity involved in pain sensations. The cortical mechanisms regulating par¬ 
turition are at the same time an important factor by means of which the 
physician can influence this highly complex physiological process. 


Lactation and Regulation of the Activity of the Mammary Glands 

Two functions, secretory and motor, are distinguished in the activity of 
the mammary glands. The first of these functions—lactation—is the process 
of formation of milk in the glandular tissue. The second function is con¬ 
nected with the expulsion of the milk from the lactiferous ducts. The latter 
is effected through the contraction of the smooth muscles of the lacti¬ 
ferous ducts penetrating \hv glandular tissue, and simultaneous relaxation 
of the smooth muscles of the main duct—the cistern. This reaction of the 
muscle fibres of the ducts is called the lactation reflex. 

The arc of this reflex has been recently investigated; it appears that after 
transection of the spinal cord in the thoracic region goats lose this reflex. 

Studies on goats have shown that the lactation reflex does not disappear 
after denervation of the nipple. These experiments have established height¬ 
ened sensitivity of the denervated udder to oxytocin. The arc of the lac¬ 
tation reflex lies in the higher divisions of the central neiwous system. 
Transection of the posterior columns of the spinal cord suspends the motor 
effect in the activity of the mammary gland, while the secretory effect is 
retained. 

Thus, nervous influences on the mammary glands are exerted along 
diffcr*ent pathways. The extreme inhibitability of the lactation process 
itself and its dependence on external stimuli te.stify to the important, 
though as yet little-known, role played in this process by the cerebr'a! 
cortex. 

It has lately been possible to elaborate a conditioned reflex to the proc¬ 
ess of lactation by combining the action of oxytocin with a signalling 
stimulu.s—injection of saline and the sound of a bell. These experiments 
have fully proved the role played by the cerebral cortex in the process of 
lactation. 

Regulation of the secretory activity of the mammary gland involves a 
special mechanism, whose functioning depends upon influences exerted by 
the nervous system on the hypophysis and other incretory glands. In 1894, 
it was shown in Pavlov s laboratory that during pregnancy the mammary 
glands were enlarged after transection of all nerves leading up to them. 
It was subsequently found that the state of the mammary glands during 
pregnancy was closely connected with the function of the ovaries. Their 
growth in the period of sexual maturation is determined by the action of 
oestrogens; after early castration the mammary glands do not develop. 

Pavlov stressed the importance of studying the nervous influences on 
lactation. These influences have now been firmly established; they are 
effected directly through the nervous system and through a neurohumoral 
mechanism—the hypophyseal hormones who.se secretion is regulated re- 
flexly. Data obtained by Pavlov’s laboratory show that stimulation of effer¬ 
ent nerve fibres extending to the mammary glands is accompanied by a 
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decrease in lactation and an increased content of solids in the milk. Tran¬ 
section of these nervous pathways prevents this decrease in lactation when 
pain stimuli are applied, while complete denervation of the mammary 
gland keeps lactation on low levels. Subsequent researches at Pavlov’s 
laboratory (L. Voskresensky) confirmed that the process of lactation was 
regulated by nervous mechanism. This mechanism, which governs the 
work of the mammary gland during lactation, has been recently studied in 
great detail. Stimulation of the nipples by the young produces reflex secre¬ 
tion of a lactogenic hormone—prolactin—by the hypophysis. If the? spinal 
cord of the rat is transected at a certain level, so that the three posterior 
pairs of its mammary glands are denervated, and the young is allowed to 
suckle only these nipples, lactation ceases. But if the young are allowed to 
suckle the anterior nipples whose innervation is intact, lactation is obsei’ved 
in all the mammary glands. Thus, the hormonal mechanism constitutes an 
important efferent link of the leflex from th(^ nipples to the mammary 
gland and regulates the process of milk production. It has bec?n found that 
both ovarian hormones—oeslrogens and progesterone—influence the en¬ 
largement of the mammary glands during pr-cgnancy. While the oestrog(?ns 
stimulate the gi-owth of the lactiferous ducts and the connective tissue, 
progesterone stimulates the development of the alveoli. Both processes aie 
observed in the course of pregnancy. 

Prolactin—a lactogenic hypophyseal hormone—stimulates the develop)- 
ment of the mammary gland during pregnancy and after parturition only 
in combination with progesterone, the hormone of the corpus luteum. The 
removal of the hypophysis by the end of pregnancy makes lactation im¬ 
possible, while injection of prolactin induces the resumption of lactation. 

The receptive function of the mammary gland is effected by intero- 
ceptors situated in the vascular stream, cistern, and small duels of the 
glands, and by receptors located in the skin of the nipple. 

The foregoing data show the significance the stimulations originav;ing 
from the gland it.solf have for its normal activity. 


Hereditary Transmission of Acquired Physiological Characters 

of the Organism 

In the course of the animal’s individual development the influence of the 
external environment on the organism leads to an emergence of a number 
of specific features in its physiological activity. These features include, for 
example, the relatively well-studied phenomena of muscular training con¬ 
nected with morphological and physiological changes in the muscles, phe¬ 
nomena of adaptation to oxygen deficiency, environmental temperature, 
food, etc. 

According to Pavlov’s and Michurin’s teachings these changes, closely 
bound up with the adaptation of the animal to the conditions of the envi¬ 
ronment, may in a number of cases be transmitted by heredity. 

Science still knows relatively few facts of such changes in the hereditary 
physiological traits of the organism under experimental conditions. But 
there is a multitude of facts in general biology, livestock-breeding and 
other branches of practical knowledge which show that some traits 
acquired by the organism become hereditarily fixed. 

Already the experiments of Kammerer showed that the nature of reproduction of 
the salamandra maculosa and salamandra atra depended on whether they were kept 
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in a dry or dump environment. For example, when kept in a dry environment, the 
salamandra maculosa, instead of laying eggs, which is normally the ca.se, retained 
the eggs in the sexual tracts and gave birth to quite viable larvae. In addition, the 
colour of the salamandra changed to black. The new phenomena did not fully dis¬ 
appear when the descendants of these salamandras were restored to water. As before, 
the salamandras did not laj" their eggs, while the newborn larvae possessed under¬ 
developed branchiae. It was similarly possible to modify the process of reproduction 
of the salamandra atra which normally gives birth to living larvae. In a damp environ¬ 
ment it gave birth to larvae with short branchiae. Those phenomena were also trans¬ 
mitted by heredity. Kammerer likewise managed to observe the changes in the coloura¬ 
tion of the salamandras depending on the background, yellow or black, against which 
they were kept. These changes in colouration were also transmitted by heredity. 

There arc indications showing that certain traits of rats (size and chemi¬ 
cal composition of muscles) acquired in the process of muscular training 
are particularly pronounced in the rats of the second and third generations. 
It has also been demonstrated that if the rat is kept under lowered baro¬ 
metric pressure, a change in the content of oxidative enzymes in its brain 
results. These changes can be likewise obset'ved in individual animals of 
the successive generations (E. Kreps). 

Investigations conducted on sheep have yielded facts of similar physio¬ 
logical significance. Bi-ecding six generations of European-plains sheep at 
an altitude of about 2,500 m. above sea level showed that the sheep whose 
fii’st generations exhibited marked changes in i‘espii'ation and in the num¬ 
ber of erythrocytes at this altitude, subsequently ceased reacting to the 
oxygen deficiency and no longer differed from sheep long bred in the* 
mountains (R. Olnyanskaya). 

Striking, hereditarily fixed modifications oC thermoregulation can bo 
observed in the ordinai’y grey rat m. decunianus during the last 50 or 60 
years of its penetration to regions lying in different latitudes—from the 
Arctic to the subtropics. 

Thus, the external envii'onment exerts consider-able influence on the 
organism of higher animals, which can be observed in a number of succes¬ 
sive generations. This pi*oves Pavlov's views that under certain circum¬ 
stances conditioned reflexes may become fixed and transmitted by heredity 
if they are helpful to the given species. Precisely this is responsible for the 
development of the many aforesaid modifications. 

The influence exerted by the environment on the organism at different 
periods of individual development, as was shown by T. Lysenko on the 
organisms of plants, is of exceptional importance to this problem as a 
whole. In this connection it is also important to consider the stages in the 
development of the animal organism characterized by their different quali¬ 
tative dependence on environmental conditions. 


Stages in the Development of the Animal Organism 

The foregoing shows that the process of ontogenetic development of the 
organism consists of a series of stages characterized, above all, by the 
peculiar relations between the developing organism and the external envi¬ 
ronment. 

The existence of a fertilized and dividing egg nourished either by diffu¬ 
sion from the surrounding fluid or the yolk sac through blood circulation 
should be regarded as the first stage in this development. In mammals this 
stage is very brief; in birds it practically covers the entire embryonal period 
of development. 
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The second stage is characterized by nutrition from the maternal organ¬ 
ism through the placenta. It is important that influences exerted on the 
maternal organism at this period may in turn essentially affect the foetus. 
Soviet scientists have found that if pieces of the white rabbit’s ovaries are 
transplanted to the black rabbit, its impregnation by the white male rabbit 
produces black offspring. Thus, the maternal medium is responsible for the 
development of the black colour, although, according to the laws of hered¬ 
ity, the birth of white rabbits should be expected. The influence exerted 
by the maternal organism is very important at this stage of development. 

The third stage in most mammals covers the period from birth to the 
opening of the eyes. At this stage the young organism cannot yet lead an 
independent existence, since normal coordination of movements and ther¬ 
moregulation are still absent, and the gastrointestinal tract is adapted only 
to nutrition by milk. The conditions of nutrition at this stage of develop¬ 
ment greatly influence the subsequent period. In man this stage lasts much 
longer and includes the formation of motor activity and the development 
of tonic reflexes maintaining the posture of the trunk and the position of 
the head. 

However, at the early age preceding puberty the reactions of the organ¬ 
ism to the (environment factors gn^atly differ from those in adults as re¬ 
gards stability of the physiological relations. For example, experiments 
have shown that mice and field voles do not develop their normal weight 
and sexual activity if insufficiently fed and watei*ed and kept at high tem¬ 
peratures wh('n young. A subsequent optimal food and temperature regi¬ 
men fails to restore the deranged functions (body weight, I’eproductive 
function). Unfavourable conditions also derange the aforc^said functions in 
adult animals, but the functions are recovered when noi'mal conditions are 
l estored. Thus, the latc'r stages of ontogenetic development likewise exert 
an enormous influence on the further development of the organism. At 
this stage the conditions of the envinonment determine the viability of the 
rising generation. 

The subsequent stages of development are connected with the emergence 
of numerous adaptive reactions of the organism aimed at ensuring inde¬ 
pendent existence in the environment. Although the preceding stages of 
postnatal development are also connected with the activity of the nervous 
system, the latter assumes the greatest significance at later periods of 
development when the foi*mation of the organism is linked up with the 
(^mergence of a multitude of conditioned reflexes, which, according to 
Pavlov, effect the highest equilibration of the animal with the external 
environment. 



PART XII 

PHYSIOLOGY OF THE MUSCLES AND NERVES 


CHAPTER 47 


PHYSIOLOGY OF THE MUSCXES 
General Characteristics and Evolution of the Motor Apparatus 

The functions of the or^^anism, which have been discussed in the preced¬ 
ing chapters, namely, metabolism, circulatior., respiration, digestion and 
excretion, are usually designated as vegetative functions, according to the 
terminology introduced by Bichat, the Frencli physician, anatomist and 
physiologist, at the turn of the 19th century. This designation stresses the 
fact that the above-mentioned functions relate to the vegetative life of the 
organism and in their essence are common both to animals and plants. 
Other functions of the animal organism, which are effected by the skeletal 
musculature, central nervous system and sense organs and are expressed 
in movements and sensations not inherent in the vegetable kingdom, are 
often referred to as animal functions. This division of functions was also 
connected with the conception of autonomy of the vegetative functions 
allegedly controlled by a special vegetative nervous system independent of 
the central nervous system. 

At present this contraposition of functions has actually lost its meaning, 
because in an integral organism, as shown by the investigations of Pavlov 
and his school, not only the animal but also the vegetative functions are 
controlled by the central nervous system and by its higher division—the 
cerebral cortex. The vegetative functions are regulated by the cerebral 
cortex through the vegetative nervous system, which is under the control 
of the higher divisions of the central nervous system, rather than through 
cerebrospinal innervation. 

The skeletal muscles of vertebrates normally contract only in response 
to impulses coming from the central nervous system along the motor nerve 
fibres. Motor impulses arise in the central nervous system as a result of 
changes taking place in the external and internal environment of the organ¬ 
ism and acting upon its external and internal receptors. Excitation arising 
in the receptors spreads along the afferent nerve fibres to the central struc¬ 
tures where it is transmitted from the afferent to the efferent neuron. The 
intracentral transmission of excitation involves a series of internuncial 
neurons. 

Thus, the movements of animals are of a reflex nature. I. Sechenov made 
a great contribution to world physiology when he formulated his propo¬ 
sition that not only the simplest motor reactions of animals, but the most 
complex manifestations of human behaviour were governed by a reflex 
mechanism, in the latter case related to the higher levels of the central 
nervous system (‘‘reflexes of the brain,” according to Sechenov’s terminol- 
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ogy). Sechenov’s ideas prompted Pavlov to elaborate his teaching on the 
higher nervous activity experimentally (Chapter 60). 

The connection between the muscular fibres and the nerve cells is formed 
already at the early stages of phylogenesis of multicellular organisms. 
Whereas in a primitive unicellular organism the entire protoplasm simul¬ 
taneously possesses the properties of excitability and contractility, mul- 
ucellular organisms, in the course of adaptation to the environment and 
as a result of differentiation and specialization of their cells and tissues, 
acquire the property of responding to external stimuli by motor reactions 
through specialized muscle fibres. The muscle fibres 
are elongated, have a fibrillar structure and are able 
to shorten. 

At low levels of development only part of the cells 
gives rise to muscle fibres, as for example, the 
epithelial-muscle cells of the lower Coelenterata. In 
these cells only the basal part forms an elongated 
contractile fibre, while the outer part of the cell 
performs a receptive function. Thus, the same cell 
discharges integumentary, receptive and contractile' 
functions. But already in higher Coelenterata the 
functions of reception and contraction are separ¬ 
ated. Some of their epithelial cells are supplied by 
long processes whose end branchings come into con¬ 
tact with the muscle fibres lying deeper (Fig. 183). In 
other cases (in medusae) between the receptive and 
the muscle C(?lls there is a network of nerve cells 
supplied with numerous processes. 

On higher phylogenetic levels the connection 
between the receptive structures and the muscles 
becomes more complicated and is effected through 
considerable aggregations of nerve cells—ganglia, 
and in vertebrates through corresponding structures 
of the spinal cord and brain. In vertebrates the efferent 
nerve fibres along which impulses are conducted 
fi'om the central nervous syaiem to the muscles are formed by long proc¬ 
esses of the nerve cells (motoneurons) which lie in the anterior horns of 
the spinal cord. At these stages of phylogenetic development the muscle 
represents an executive organ in the system of the motor apparatus which 
includes both the peripheral and central nervous links. 
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Structure and Functional Properties of Muscles 

Principal types of muscular tissue. Muscles are divided into two large 
groups—striated and smooth, according to their structure and function. 
Striated muscles move the extremities and are also called skeletal.* They 
are formed by fibres of a heterogeneous structure and contract relatively 
fast. Smooth muscles consist of fibres which have a homogeneous structure; 

• The fact that the striated muscles contract in response to impulses from the 
cerebral cortex gave reason to call them “voluntary’* muscles. But since this clesiR- 
nation has no physiological meaning and since it may lead if) the erroneous conception 
of indeterminism of the cortical processes, we do not consider it expedient to use 
this term. 
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they form the walls of the blood vessels and of the hollow viscera. The 
contraction of these muscles determines the size of the lumen of the blood 
vessels and controls the filling and emptying of an organ. Smooth muscles 
contract slowly, but the contractions may persist for a long time. 

The cardiac muscle of vertebrates is of a specific nature. Being striated, 
it possesses certain functions of the smooth muscle. 

First we shall consider the properties of striated muscles. 

Structure of muscle fibre. Two kinds of protoplasm arc distinguished 
in the muscle fibre: usual nucleated protoplasm, or sarcoplasm, and differ¬ 
entiated protoplasm, or inoplasm. which has a fibrillar structure. In the 
course of evolution the undifferentiated protoplasm largely gives way to 
the fibrillar structure. In the skeletal muscles of vertebrates the sarcoplasm 
concentrates together with the nuclei at the periphery of the nerve fibre, 
directly under its sheath, the sarcolemma. 

Owing to the parallel arrangement of the fibrils, 
the microscope reveals a longitudinal striation of 
the muscle fibre. In addition, striated muscle fibres 
show a transverse striation because the myofibrils 
consist of segments which refract light in different 
ways. Microscopic examination in polarized light 
shows that each fibril consists of regularly alternat¬ 
ing dark and light discs (Fig. 184). The light discs 
are cro.ssed in the middle by narrow dark stripes. 
Passing through all the fibrils up to the membrane 
of the fibre these transverse partitions form the 
frame of the latter. Owing to these partitions, the 
discs of all the fibrils (both light and dark) lie on 
the same level and the transverse striation of thi? 
fibre is strongly pronounced. The muscle fibre is 
divided by these partitions into alternating mus¬ 
cular segments, or sarcomers. 

The dark discs belong to anisotropic structures: 
their physical, particularly, optical and electrical 
properties (for example, electrical conductivity) 
differ in the longitudinal and transverse directions. 
Anisotropy testifies to a regular arrangement of 
protein molecules in the longitudinal direction. The anisotropy of the dark 
discs is also manifested in double refraction revealed by examination with 
a polarizing microscope. The light discs are isotropic and give simple? 
refraction. 

The smooth muscle fibres also have an anisotropic substance, but here, 
unlike the striated fibres, it is distributed evenly. The difference in struc¬ 
ture is connected with the functional peculiarities of the principal types 
of muscular tissue, i.e., with the rapid contractions of the striated muscles 
and slow contractions of the smooth muscle fibres. 

When a muscle contiiins fibres of both types their functions differ. For example, 
the mu.scle which closes the shell in some lamellibranchiate mollu.scs is made up of 
two parts, the first consisting of striated fibres and the second of smooth fibres. The 
contractions of the striated fibres clo.se the shell fast but not firmly. When the shell 
is to be closed for a longer time (for example, on land) the smooth muscle also 
contracts and may retain the contraction for many hours. 

Certain observations indicate that striation arises simultaneously with the beginning 
of muscular activity. For example, in a newly hatched fly striation appears after the 
first flight. Contrariwise, muscles which cease to function or atrophy simultaneously 
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lf)se their striaiion. For instance, in certain species of spiders the abdominal muscles 
of the females long stretched during the maturation of the eggs become inert and 
lose their striation. 

Excitability of the muscle. The basic functional properties of muscle 
tissue, like those of nervous tissue, include excitabilityf i.e., the ability to 
develop excitation under the action of certain stimuli. Externally this proc¬ 
ess of muscular excitation is manifested in its contraction. 

Practice shows that muscular contraction which is normally evoked only 
in a reflex way, i.e., through the central nervous system in I'csponse to a 
stimulation of receptors, can be experimentally induced by direct action of 
a stimulus on the muscle, as well as by stimulating the motor nerve. Exci¬ 
tation arising as a result of artificial stimulation of this nerve spreads along 
the nerve and is transmitted from the nerve fibres to the muscle, causing 
the latter to contract. Muscular contraction is a highly sensitive indicator 
of the active state of the nerve itself. 
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This makes it possible to study the functional properties both of the 
muscle and the ner ve on so simple an object as a neri)e-muscle preparation 
isolated from the body and consisting of a muscle and its nerve trunk. 
Poikilothermal animals are usually employed for this purpose, since their 
muscles do not require any special conditions (as regards temperature, oxy¬ 
gen supply, etc.) for the maintenance of their vital activity outside the 
organism. An isolated nerve-muscle preparation of a frog consisting of the 
sciatic nerve and gastrocnemius muscle is most frequently used as an object 
of investigation. In order to prevent such a preparation from drying it is 
moistened with saline (0.6 per cent solution of NaCl) and placed in a humid 
chamber. 
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Various agents may be used for stimulating the nerve and the muscle: 
mechanical (pricks, strokes, transections), thermal (heating), and chemical 
(action of acids, alkalis and salts). However, of all the different stimuli it is 
the electrical which is most extensively applied in experiments (the make 
and break of a constant current, induction shocks, condenser discharges). 
The tremendous advantage of electric stimulation consists in the fact that 
it acts almost instantaneously and permits accurate graduation of the elec¬ 
tric current with regard to strength, duration and form. Besides, acting on 
the tissue for a short time, an electric current of moderate strength does 
not produce any irreversible changes in it. 

Fig. 185 shows an apparatus for the electric stimulation of a nerve- 
muscle preparation. 

The ability of a muscle to react to the stimulation of its motor nerve, i.e., 
to impulses coming to it from the nerve, is usually designated as indirect 
excitability of the muscle. It should be borne in mind, however, that even 
when the stimulus acts on the muscle directly, the effect may be due to the 
stimulation of the motor nerve endings contained in the muscle. 

The muscle fibre itself possesses excitability. This can be proved by stim¬ 
ulating those sections of the muscle which do not contain any endings of 
the motor nerve. Such sections are located in the ends of some muscles (for 
example, in the sartorius muscle of the frog); experiments show that stimu¬ 
lation of these sections results in the contraction of the muscle. Further¬ 
more, it is possible to exclude the influence of nervous elements on the 
muscle by applying to it some poisonous substances, such as curare. Accord¬ 
ing to the generally accepted point of view, curare paralyzes the endings of 
the motor nerve in the muscle. In any case when the animal is intoxicated 
with this poison, the nerve and muscle themselves continue to function, but 
no excitation is transmitted from the nerve to the muscle; therefore, stimu¬ 
lation of the nerve no longer evokes muscular contraction, though the 
muscle reacts to a stimulus acting directly upon it. 

Such experiments clearly show that the muscle fibres possess so-called 
direct excitahilily, i.e., ability to react also to stimuli which act directly 
upon them and not on the nerve fibres. 

Excitability is closely connected with another specific property of the 
muscle—contractility, i.e., ability to change its form in a peculiar way in 
response to stimulation and to develop mechanical tension. This property of 
the muscle is dealt with in detail below. 

Mascular Contraction 

Isometric and isotonic conditions of muscular contraction. During direct 
or indirect stimulation a muscle shortens or develops tension in the longi¬ 
tudinal direction. This change in the form or tension of the muscle is called 
muscular contraction. If a muscle contracts without lifting any load, it 
.shortens, its diameter increases, but the tension of the muscle fibres does 
not change. In this case the muscle shortens while the tension remains 
invariable, owing to which such contraction is called isotonic (contraction 
with invariable tension). If, however, the excited muscle cannot shorten 
(for example, when its tendons are fixed) the contraction of the muscle is 
manifested only in the development of tension. Such contraction is called 
isometric (contraction with an invariable length). 

In an organism the muscular contractions are never purely isotonic, or 
purely isometric. The movement of an extremity free from any load comes 
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close to a purely isotonic contraction, while the tension developed in an 
attempt to lift an excessively heavy load offers an example of almost pure 
isometric contraction. By increasing the load of the muscle from a mini¬ 
mum to one that the muscle cannot lift it is possible to obtain all the tran¬ 
sitional stages—from a purely isotonic to a purely isometric contraction. 
Modifications in the microscopical picture of the muscle fibre observed dur¬ 
ing contraction or relaxation of a muscle are shown in Fig. 186. 

Two types of re¬ 
cording levers (myo¬ 
graphs) are used in 
analysing muscular 
contractions graphi¬ 
cally. In isotonic re¬ 
cording (Fig. 187) one 
of the ends of the 
muscle is fixed, while 
the other is attached 
by its tendon to an 
easily movable lever 
of the myograph. The 
end of the lever- 
touches the smoked 
surface of the paper 
band of the kymograph and as the cylinder rotates it draws a white line on it. 

In isometric recording the free end of the muscle is attached to a tight 
spring so that the muscle practically retains its length during stimulation. 
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An insignificant stretch of the spring corresponding to the tension devel¬ 
oped by the muscle can be represented on an enlarged scale by means of 
a long lever attached to the spring or by optical recording. In the latter 
case a little mirror is attached to the spring; it throws a cone of light onto 
a band of photosensitive paper moved by the kymograph. 
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Twitch. If a muscle is subjected to a single transitory stimulation, for 
example, an induction shock, it reacts with a momentary contraction known 
as a twitch. The contraction curves recorded on the rapidly rotating cylin¬ 
der of a kymograph under isotonic or isometric conditions have a more or 
less identical form which is shown in Fig. 188. 

Within certain limits the degree of muscular contraction depends on the 
strength of the stimulation. The minimum strength of stimulation just 
sufficient to produce an effect is called the threshold of stimulation. If the 
stimulation is intensified above the threshold, the contraction curve in¬ 
creases to a certain maximal value. Stimulation producing the maximal 
physiological effect is called maximal stimulation. An increase in the power 

of contraction under a 
submaximal intensifica¬ 
tion of stimulation is in 
some measure connected 
with a gradual increase 
in the number of the ex¬ 
cited fibres. Weak stim¬ 
ulation excites only the 
most excitable fibres; in 
maximal contraction all 
the fibres of which the muscle is made up are affected by excitation. In 
addition, the degree of contraction of each muscle fibre increases within 
certain limits when the stimulation is more intense. 

The curve of a single twitch shows an interval between the moment of 
application of the stimulus and the onset of the muscular response. This 
interval is called the latent period of contraction. It usually equals 0.01 
second; this is, however, much longer than the actual latent period, since 
the viscosity and extensibility of the muscle substance retard the beginning 



Fig. 188. Curve of single muscle contraction. 
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Fig. 189. Effeel of fatigue on single musede contraction (after Walkir). 


of its shortening, while the inertia and friction of the recording lever delay 
the beginning of the recording. If a muscle is stimulated from the nerve, 
it is likewise necessary to take into account the time which is required for 
the conduction of the excitation from the stimulated point of the nerve to 
the muscle. By using highly sensitive photographic recording it was pos¬ 
sible to show that the latent period of contraction of the gastrocnemius 
muscle in the frog actually lasted about 0.0025 sec. The latent period of 
contraction covers the initial stage of the excitatory process which is mani¬ 
fested in the modification of the electrical potential in the muscle and 
precedes the development of mechanical tension (page 505). 

When the tension developed by the muscle suffices to overcome the 
internal viscosity and inertia of the muscle, the period of shortening 
begins. In an isolated muscle of the frog it lasts about 0.05 sec. and is 
succeeded by a period of relaxation lasting about 0.06 sec. Like the shorten- 
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ing of the muscle the relaxation is an active process connected with definite 
chemical and physicochemical changes in the muscle fibres. A single muscle 
twitch in the frog is completed in about 0.11 sec. 

The period of contraction and especially the phase of relaxation are con¬ 
siderably prolonged when the muscle is fatigued. In this case the relaxa¬ 
tion is so retarded that it cannot be completed for many seconds (Fig. 189). 
This extremely retarded muscular relaxation is called "contract?>tre. 

The duration of a single twitch of the striated muscles greatly differs in 
various animals. Whereas in some allotherms a muscle contraction may last 
almost a second, in homoiotherms it lasts in 
most cases less than 0.1 sec. The wing muscles 
of some insects contract the quickest: in about 
0.003 sec. 

The duration of a single twitch differs in various 
museJes of the same animal. For example, the latent 
period and duration of a single twitch in the white 
muscles of the rabbit are shorh^r than in the red 
muscles whose fibres are richer in sarcoplasm and 
are capable of more protracted tension. 

The same muscle, as for example the gastro¬ 
cnemius in man, often contains both slowdy and 
rapidly contracting tibres. In this case we see two 
waves on the ascending part of the curve: the first 
relates to the white fibres and the second, the more 
delayed, to the red fibres. In the embryo and in the 
initial period of the animal’s postnatal existence the 
duration of a single muscle twitch is prolonged 
(Koshtoyants and others). Ontogenetic development 
is connected with a gradual shortening of the pc^riod 
of a single muscle twitch to the level characteristic 
of the adult animal. 

Tetanic contraction. Normally muscular con¬ 
tractions arc relatively long continued. Even 
the fastest movements performed by man last 
more than 0.1 sec., while continuous tension of the muscles of the trunk and 
limbs may persist for many minutes and even hours. The mechanism of con¬ 
tinuous contractions called tetanus (E. Weber, 1821) was elucidated by a 
study of muscular contractions occurring in response to a series of stimula¬ 
tions applied successively at short intervals. 

If the stimulations are separated by intervals exceeding the duration of 
a single twitch, the muscle contracts and relaxes between two applications 
of the stimulus (Fig. 190, 1). 

If the stimuli are applied at sufficiently short intervals, each subsequent 
stimulus will act on the muscle before the latter is fully relaxed after the pre¬ 
ceding contraction. In this case the second, third and all subsequent stimu¬ 
lations will cause the muscle to contract from a somewhat shortened stale, 
rather than relaxed. The curves obtained in this case are shown in 
Fig. 190, IJ-Iif. In this figure we see records of incomplete, toothed tetanus. 
In incomplete tetanus the muscle starts relaxing in the interval between 
the stimuli, but has no time to relax completely. 

If the stimuli follow each other so rapidly that each subsequent stimulus 
begins to act before the ascending stage of the previous contraction ends, 
the muscle does not relax in the interval between the stimuli at all. In this 
case each subsequent stimulation excites the muscle before it begins to 
relax. This result in complete tetanus is characterized by a complete con- 
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linuous muscle shortening uninterrupted by relaxations, as shown in Fig. 190, 
IV. The curve of tetanic contraction of a muscle under load is considerably 
higher than that of a single muscle twitch. Its height increases to a certain 
extent with the increase in the strength and frequency of stimulation. 

Complete tetanus can be attained only at a frequency of stimulation in 
which the interval between the stimuli is shorter than the phase of devel¬ 
opment of tension. For example, in a fresh gastrocnemius muscle of the 
frog in which the phase of progressive contraction lasts about 0.05 sec. 
complete tetanus can be obtained at a frequency of no less than 20 to 30 
stimulations per second. Human muscles and muscles of homoiotherms 
require more than 30 stimulations per second. The wing muscles of certain 
insects may show separate contractions even at 300 stimulations per second. 

Continuous muscular contraction—^tetanus—was regarded as a result of 
mechanical superposition of individual contractions, invariable in their 
value, one upon another. It was assumed that at a certain stage of shorten¬ 
ing caused by a previous stimulation the muscle contracted in response to 
a subsequent stimulation as it would contract if it were in a state of rest at 
the moment of stimulation. This interpretation belongs to Helmholtz (1847), 
the first to record muscular contractions during single and successive stim¬ 
ulations. 

N. Wedensky (1885), a pupil of I. Sechenov, disclosed the inadequacy of 
this theory of tetanus. He showed that in a rhythmic series of contractions 
of which tetanus is made up each of these contractions docs not remain 
invariable, but depends on the preceding and influences the subsequent 
contraction. In the development of tetanic contraction, it is not only the 
strength of stimulation, but also the intervals between individual stimuli, 
i.e., their frequency, that are therefore very important. The actual height 
of tetanus varies within extensive limits depending on the strength and 
frequency of the stimuli applied. There are an optimum of strength and a 
frequency of stimulation under which tetanus attains its maximum value 
considerably exceeding that which should be expected under conditions of 
simple superposition. On the other hand, under excessively strong and fre¬ 
quent stimulations the effect is much lower than should be expected (the 
pessimum of strength and frequency of stimulation). 

If each subsequent stimulus is applied at a certain optimal interval after 
the preceding stimulus, it finds the tissue in a state of heightened reactivity 
and produces an effect which exceeds the value of the response obtained if 
the stimulus acts on the tissue when the latter is in a state of rest. As a 
result, the general value of tetanus proves to be higher than could be ex¬ 
pected. This state of heightened reactivity which develops in the tissue 
some time after the response was named by Wedensky (1906) the exalta¬ 
tion phase. The optimal frequency of stimulation, which under maximum 
physiological strength of stimulation produces tetanus of the greatest 
height in a fresh gastrocnemius muscle of the frog, is 100 per second. For 
the skeletal muscles of homoiotherms this optimal frequency is somewhat 
higher. 

The exaltation phase is preceded by a state of lowered reactivity known 
as the refractory phase. The effect produced by stimuli applied at short 
intervals is therefore lower than should be expected (relative refractory 
phase). But if this interval is less than 0.002 or 0.003 seconds, the second 
stimulus does not produce any contractile effect whatever (absolute refrac¬ 
tory phase) and does not add anything to the muscular contraction pro¬ 
duced by the first stimulus (Fig. 191). The question of the nature of the 
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refractory phase and of the pessimum will be considered later (in Chap¬ 
ter 50); here it must be pointed out that Wedensky s researches have estab¬ 
lished the exceptional importance of the intervals between the stimuli for 
the development of tetanic contraction. 

Mechanical changes in the muscle during contraction. In response to 
stimulation, a muscle either shortens or develops longitudinal tension 
depending on isometric or isotonic conditions; it does not, however, begin lo 
act along its entire length simultaneously. If a single stimulus is applied to 
the end of a muscle, contraction begins 
first in this part and then spreads like a 
wave from the stimulated part to the others. 

The propagation of the wave of contrac¬ 
tion along the muscle can be examined with 
the help of myographs which record the 
thickening of different portions of the 
muscle. For this purpose tw^o light levers are 
placed at a certain distance from each other 
across a muscle consisting of parallel fibres, 
for example the sartorius. One end of each 
lever is fastened on the axis on one side of 
the muscle with the other end touching the 
smoked surface of the kymograph band. 

When a single electric stimulationisapplied 
lo one end of the muscle th(' contraction 
spreads along the muscle fibres at a certain 
measurable rate, owing to which the lever 
situated farther from the site of stimulation 
begins to plot the curve of muscular thicken¬ 
ing somewhat later than the lever situated 
closer. ThLs delay signifies the time re¬ 
quired for the propagation of the contrac¬ 
tion wave from one lever to the other. 

In this way it was established that in the frog's muscle the contraction 
wave is propagated at the rate of 3 to 4 metres per second; in the muscles 
of homoiotherms at the rate of about 6 metres per second. 

By recording the changes in the thickness of different portions of a 
muscle it is also possible to trace the influence exerted by the contraction 
of one section of the muscle on the other sections which are either still at 
rest or have already returned to rest after contraction. It turns out that in 
the parts adjacent to the contracted part of the muscle a rise of the curve 
is preceded by a certain fall of the initial line. This testifies to the fact that 
the parts still at rest stretch when the adjacent section is contracted. Con¬ 
sequently, along with contractility the muscle possesses the property of 
tensility. This property may also be observt^d in an isolated muscle at rest 
if it is stretched by a load. 

At the same time the muscle exhibits the property of elasticity, i.c., the ability to 
assume its initial form when the forces causing its deformation cease to act. The 
muscle is considered to have lo\v elasticity when even a small deforming force pro¬ 
duces considerable deformation. Elasticity may be perfect or imperfect depending on 
whether the muscle recovers its initial size completely or incompletely. 

If we take a cylindrical bar having length L and cros.s-section 5 in which tractive 

force F causes lengthening a, then, as shown by experiments, a = , from which 
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it follows that the coefficient of elasticity (Young’s modulus) fc = —. When fc is 

ao 

low, consequently, when the elasticity is at a low level, even slight traction results in 
considerable lengthening, while the intensification of traction leads to irreversible 
deformation or rupture of the elastic substance. The following are the coefficients of 
elasticity and rupture for some organic and inorganic substances (the coefficient of 
elasticity of the muscle is taken as a unit): 


Coefficient of elas- Coefficient of rup- 

ticity (in relative ture (in kilograms 

units) per i mm.=) 


Steel. 20,000 20-30 

Bone. 2,000 10 

Lead. 1,800 1 

Muscle. 1 0.5 


A living muscle possesses low, but perfect elasticity; even small traction produces 
considerable lengthening, while the return of the muscle to its initial size, within the 
limits of reversible deformations, is complete. Only this enables the motor apparatus 
to recover its initial state after motion. The tendons connecting the muscle with the 
bone levers also possess perfect elasticity which they retain even after the animal’s 
death, provided they are prevented from desiccation. 

There is a marked difference between the elasticity of a resting and an active 
muscle. This dilference is due to an increase in the viscosity of the muscle during 
contraction. The viscosity conditioned by the friction of moving particles is, in part, 
re.sponsible that the muscle requirt?s a certain short period of lime to resume its 
initial length. 

The animal's death is quite rapidly followed by a rigidity of the muscles {rigor 
mortis); the latter become more elastic, but this elasticity is quite imperfect, and after 
reaching a certain maximum decrea.se.s because f)f autolysis in the dead muscles. 

Absolute muscular strength. The tension developed by a muscle during 
maximal contraction is the absolute muscular strength. It can be measured 
by the value of the load which must be applied to the muscle fully to pre¬ 
vent its shortening during maximal stimulation. The muscular strength, 
apparently, depends on the number of fibres and, consequently, on the 
ci oss-section of the muscle. To make comparison of various muscles pos¬ 
sible, it is also necessary to introduce the concept of specific muscular 
strength which is defined as the quotient of the absolute strength of the 
given muscle divided by the area of the cross-section of its fibres. It hap¬ 
pens that various muscles of vertebrates and invertebrates possess a specific 
strength which is expressed by values of the same order—several kilo¬ 
grams per 1 cm.2, namely: 4 to 5 kg. for muscles of the Arthropoda; 1.5 to 
4 kg. for muscles of the molluscs; 2 to 3 kg. for muscles of the frog; 5 to 
8 kg. for human muscles. The smooth muscles are characterized by a lesser 
specific strength of about 1 kg. per 1 cm.^ 

In an integral organism the maximal work the motor apparatus can per¬ 
form is determined by the ability of the motor apparatus, particularly its 
central innervation link, to do considerable work without developing fa¬ 
tigue, rather than by the absolute strength of the muscle as an executive 
organ. The greater the work performed in a unit of time, the more rapid 
the development of fatigue which makes further work impossible. For 
example, when riding a bicycle a strong man can perform 1,200 kg. of work 
per minute for many hours, 1,800 kg. per minute for one hour and 2,400 kg. 
per minute only for several seconds. An athlete can run at a rate of 15 to 
18 km. per hour for one to two hours, and at a rate of 30 km. per hour only 
for 0.5 min. A man can perform work equal to 1.5 h.p. (about 110 kg. per 
second) but only for several seconds. 

The total amount of the hardest physical work performed by man usually 
does not exceed 100,000 to 200,000 kg. per day. 
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Energy of Muscular Contraction 


Anaerobic processes in the muscle. It was known as early as last century 
that a muscle could perform work without oxygen. An isolated sartorius 
muscle of the frog placed in Ringer's solution, fully deprived of oxygen, can 
produce about 1,500 contractions when stimulated every minute, if its metab¬ 
olites are removed into the surrounding solution (A. Hill and P. Kupalov). 
The ability of the muscle to contract in the absence of oxygen shows that 
it can liberate energy by anaerobic reactions of splitting. 

The following anaerobic processes are now known to take place in a 
resting muscle and greatly to increase during activity: 

1) decomposition of glycogen to lactic acid with the liberation of 350 to 
500 cal. per gram of lactic acid formed. This process go(?s through a number 
of well-studied intermediate stages, treated in biochemistry; interaction of 
glycogen with phosphoric acid and the formation of hexose-phosphates is a 
sine qua non of this process; only the latter can be converted into lactic 
acid with a simultaneous liberation of phosphoric acid ; 

2) decomposition of creatine phosphoric acid (phosphocrcatine) to crea¬ 
tine and phosphoric acid; 

3) decomposition of adenosine triphosphoric acid to adenosine diphos- 
phoric and phosphoric acids. 

All these reactions are exothermic, due to the action of enzymes and in¬ 
volve no oxygen. 

Conversion of glycogen into lactic acid in a working muscle w’as the first 
of the aforesaid reactions to be studied. In the absence of oxygen this con¬ 
version is the basic result of the chemical processes in the muscle. Only 
20 to 25 years ago the decomposition of glycogen to lactic acid was re¬ 
garded as the only leaction producing energy for muscular activity, while 
the formation of lactic acid was considered the cause of muscular contrac¬ 
tion. 

Since then, however, all other aforesaid reactions have been ascertained 
and, what is particularly impoilant, it has been found that muscular ac¬ 
tivity is possible anaerobically and involving no decomposition of carbo¬ 
hydrates at all (Lundsgaard). This is attained through poisoning the muscle 
by iodoacetate (or bromoacetate) acid preventing the possibility of gly¬ 
colysis. Under these conditions muscular contractions cannot persist long; 
they cease when the entire creatine phosphate is used up. Thus, disinte¬ 
gration of creatine phosphoric acid can produce the energy necessary to 
ensure muscular contraction. 

In the muscle not poisoned by iodoacetic acid the amount of phospho- 
creatine hardly decreases, but in the absence of oxygen the muscle accumu¬ 
lates lactic acid. In the muscle poisoned by iodoacetic acid the formation 
of lactic acid is impossible, and the whole amount of phosphocrcatine is 
consumed. Hence, it can be inferred that decomposition of glycogen to 
lactic acid ensures the possibility of resynthesis of creatine phosphate from 
creatine and phosphoric acid. 

But disintegration of creatine phosphate is, apparently, not a primary 
reaction. It can occur only in the presence of adenosine diphosphoric acid 
to which the phosphate group of creatine phosphate with the creatine split 
off is transferred. 

Thus, the cycle of anaerobic transformations in the muscle may be pre¬ 
sented approximately as follows. Decomposition of adenosine triphosphoric 
acid to adenosine diphosphoric acid and pho.sphoric acid is the primary 
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stage. This exothermic reaction supplies energy for the muscular contrac¬ 
tion. In addition, the formation of adenosine diphosphoric acid makes the 
decomposition of creatine phosphate possible. The subsequent decomposi¬ 
tion of glycogen liberates energy necessary for the restoration of adenosine 
triphosphoric acid and through it also of phosphocreatine. The final result 
of the anaerobic cycle is the disappearance of a certain amount of glyco¬ 
gen and emergence of an equivalent amount of lactic acid. The process of 
muscular* contraction itself is not connected with the formation of lactic 
acid: the decomposition of glycogen takes place some time after the onset 
of contraction and persists for some time after its cessation. 

The anaerobic cycle of transformations is actually much more compli¬ 
cated. Part of the adenylic acid is deamidated and NH 3 and inosine acid ar e 
formed; this reaction is, apparently, irreversible. Restoration of phospho¬ 
creatine is also incomplete: part of it decomposes irreversibly. But adenylic 
acid and probably phosphoci’eatine ai'e formed anew from some still un¬ 
known nitrous products. 

Oxidative transformations in the muscle. Exhaustion of the stockpile of 
carbohydrates and accumulation of lactic acid are slower if the muscle 
works in an atmosphere of oxygen. In the presence of oxygen new reac¬ 
tions occur, oxidation of lactic acid being the most important of them. 
The study of heat production in the muscle, which prior to this worked 
under anaerobic conditions, has shown that the amount of heat formed 
after the admission of oxygen is one-fourth of the amount required to 
oxidize the entire lactic acid accumulated during the anaerobic phase. It. 
has furthermore been found that in the presence of oxygen only one-fourth 
to one-fifth of the entire lactic acid formed in th(? muscle in the absence of 
oxygen is oxidized with a formation of CO 2 and H 2 O. The remaining 
amount of lactic acid is reduced to glycogen by the liberated energy. This 
sequence of reactions of anaerobic disintegration and aerobic oxidation 
connected with the resynthesis of glycogen may be schematically presented 
as follows:* 


anaerobic phase of 
disintegration 


aerobic 



oxidation 

resynthesis 


4C«Hi206 -SCaHfiOa 
2 CjHeOa + 6 0. - 6 CO. + 6 H,0 
6 C 3 H 6 O 3 3 CsHi.Ofi 


In general, approximately three-fourths of the total carbohydrates de¬ 
composed to lactic acid are reduced to glycogen and only one-fourth is 
oxidized. 

Investigations of the last decade have shown that the foregoing scheme 
does not adequately reflect the importance of the aerobic phase. During 
oxidative processes inorganic phosphoric acid is intensively drawn into the 
composition of adenosine triphosphoric acid (approximately three mole¬ 
cules of H3PO4 per atom of the oxygen absorbed). The oxidative processes 
are, thus, connected with processes of phosphorylation. 

Carbohydrates are not directly used in muscular contraction, but in 
restorative processes which make protracted muscular activity possible. 

In addition to oxidation of carbohydrates oxidative reactions of other 
substances (proteins, amino acids, and, probably, fats) may also take place 


• For the sake of simplicity, the formation of hexosc from glycogen, as well as the 
reactions of phosphorylation, are omitted. The energy of oxidation of lactic acid is 
not fully utilized for the reduction of glycogen; a considerable part of this energy is 
expended as heat. 
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in muscles functioning within the organism and partly in isolated muscles. 
It has been found that in a muscle poisoned by iodoacetic acid phospho- 
creatine is partly resynthesized at the expense of some oxidative trans¬ 
formations. Studies of the respiratory quotient (Chapter 34) show that in 
nonstrenuous human muscular work its value usually lies between 0.8 and 
0.9, reaching almost 1.0 in strenuous work. It would therefore be erroneous 
to assume that in the end, when the muscles are normally supplied with 
oxygen, they derive all their energy only from the oxidation of carbohy¬ 
drates. Without oxidation of carbohydrates, however, no normal muscular 
activity is possible. 

Chemical processes in human muscular activity. The foregoing data on 
the chemistry of muscular activity, obtained mainly on isolated muscles, 
warrant important conclusions concerning human muscular activity. The 
ability of man ‘‘urgently” to exert considerable muscular effort testifies to 
the fact that the energy required foi* work may be liberated as a result of 
anaerobic reactions. 

Let us consider a simple instance. A man weighing 60 kg. races up a 
flight of stairs seven metres high in 10 seconds. During this time his leg 
muscles perform 420 kg. of mechanical work, which is approximately equiv¬ 
alent to one kilo-calory (k.cal.). Since no more than 25 per cent of the 
entire energy liberated in the muscles is transformed into mechanical work, 
the total expenditure of energy required for the performance of this work 
corresponds to 4 kilo-calories. It is known that one litre of oxygen con¬ 
sumed by man liberates approximately 4.8 kilo-calories (details concerning 
energy exchange may be found in Chapter 34). Hence, in order to make the 
liberation of 4 kilo-calories in 10 seconds of woik possible, the con¬ 
sumption of oxygen by man during this period must amount to about 
800 ml. (80 ml. per second). But at rest man consumes approximately 
200 ml. of oxygen per minute, or about 3.5 ml. per second. In ten seconds 
the consumption of oxygen cannot rise from 3.5 to 80 ml. per second, since 
neither respiration nor the work of the heart, which ensure the supply of 
oxygen to the muscles, is able substantially to increase in so short a time?. 
It must therefore be admitted that Ihe aforesaid 10-second work could be 
performed only because muscular contractions are possible at the expense 
of the energy of anaerobic reactions. 

A very rapid increase in oxidative transformations in the muscles is im¬ 
possible because the blood brings to the resting muscles a rather limited 
amount of oxygen, enough to cover the expenditure of energy at rest. The 
supply of oxygen to the muscles can increase substantially only with an 
increase in the amount of blood flowing to the muscles. This requires cer¬ 
tain changes in the activity of the entire cardiovascular and respiratory 
systems: acceleration and intensification of the heart-rate, redistribution of 
the blood, and—as a sine qua non—increased pulmonary ventilation (or 
else the blood which flows through the lungs in much greater quantities 
than at rest will not be fully oxygenated). It requires at least two minutes 
after the beginning of the work for these changes to occur. 

Thus, in considerable muscular work performed in a very short period of 
time the energy output is ensured mainly by anaerobic reactions. In this 
case large quantities of products of anaerobic disintegration accumulate 
and are subsequently oxidized when the supply of oxygen to the muscles 
increases. In our example of a climb to a height of 7 metres in 10 sec¬ 
onds the total amount of oxygen required for the liberation of 4 kilo- 
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calories amounted to 800 ml., while, say, only 100 ml. was actually con¬ 
sumed during the work. The remaining 700 ml. of oxygen represent the 
oxygen debt, i.e., the amount of oxygen consumed after performance of the 
strenuous work, over and above the amount of oxygen needed for the 
organism’s normal activity (see page 363). This is accompanied by oxi¬ 
dation of the products of anaerobic metabolism formed during strenuous 
work. 

It may be a.ssumed that mechanical work is always performed at the 
expense of the energy of adenosine triphosphoric acid. Glycogenolysis and 
oxidative reactions are prerequisites for the restoration of the adenosine 



Fig. 192. Diagnun of fonnatioii of oxygon dobi arirl aioount <tf oxygon r(H|niro<L 

Rortanglcs f'oniKM] by lines show amount of oxyg<Mi ri'qiiirod in work ofdinV-iviit. iiitonsity 

(dotoniiiiiod l>y amount of work jIoiio in unit of tinir). lilark lines show tudiml (‘oiisumptiun of 
oxygen during work (befor« ih«‘y oross vortical (IoUcmI lino (loIitnit ing«*iifdi nH'tHiigk* on the right ) 
and lifter work. Horizontal doth'd limi shows oiiiount of oxygen consurm'd at rest. Ordinaln shows 
scale of oxygen rcquircinoiit (in litres) (after A. Hill). 


chemistry of the muscles adequately or inadequately supplied with oxygen 
is that in the former case the products of anaerobic disintegration are oxi¬ 
dized as soon as they are formed, while in the latter case they accumulate 
until the supply of oxygen to the muscles reaches the value of the oxygen 
requirement of the muscles; this value is expressed by the amount of oxy¬ 
gen necessary to oxidize all the products of anaerobic metabolism formed 
in the muscles. 

Muscles run up an oxygen debt at the beginning of any more or less 
strenuous activity. When the amount of oxygen supplied to the muscles 
per unit of time suffices to oxidize all of the lactic acid formed during that 
time and the other inadequately oxidized products of anaerobic metabo¬ 
lism, their further accumulation ceases, the products of anaerobic disinte¬ 
gration are removed as fast as they are formed and a so-called “stable” 
metabolism results (Fig. 192). The excess of products of anaerobic disinte¬ 
gration formed at the initial period of work, when the muscles were sup- 
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plied less oxygen than they required, may be removed by oxidation after 
work (payment of the oxygen debt). 

After very strenuous and brief work (lasting one or two minutes) the 
oxygen debt may run into 5 to 10 litres. The content of lactic acid in 
the blood increases from 0.01 to 0.15 or 0.20 per cent. In the human organ¬ 
ism only about one-fourth of the entire amount of lactic acid formed is 
oxidized to CO 2 and H 2 O; the remaining part is converted into carbohy¬ 
drates. The liver plays an important part in these processes of glycogen 
losynthesis. 

There is no doubt that not only carbohydrates, but also fats and very 
.small amounts of proteins are consumed in the human organism during 
work. The more strenuous the work, the 
more carbohydrates are oxidized as com¬ 
pared with fats. During prolonged work 
(for example, a march of many hours) the 
stockpile of carbohydrates in the organism 
sharply decreases and in this case an in¬ 
take of sugar raises the declining effi¬ 
ciency. 

Heat production in muscular contrac¬ 
tion. During activity the muscle liberates 
energy not only in the form of mechanical 
work: at least 70 per cent of the liberated 
emergy appears as heat. Helmholtz (1848) 
was the first to observe a rise in tempera¬ 
ture in tetanized muscles of the frog by 
using the thermo-electrical method. But 
only the studies of the last 30 to 40 
years, particularly those of Hill, have 
made it possible to trace the course of 
heat production both during tetanic contraction and a single twitch and 
to compare the heat effect with corresponding chemical transformations in 
t he muscle. 

Muscular heat is measured with a thermo-electric battery connected to a sensitive 
galvanometer. The battery consists of many thermo-elements connected in scries. Each 
thermo-clement (thermocouple) represents an electric circuit composed of two 
heterogeneous metallic conductors soldered together in two spot.s. When the tem¬ 
perature of both junctions is equal, the circuit does not produce any electric current. 
But when a temperature difference arises between the two junctions, the galvano¬ 
meter switched into the circuit reveals the presence of a current, the electromotive 
force being within certain limits proportional to the difference of temperature 
between the two junctions. IlilTs method is so sensitive that it is possible to record 
a temperature difference of 0.0000001". 

The process of heat production during a single muscular twitch consists 
of two phases separated by a certain interval. The first phase is called ini¬ 
tial heat production; the second, delayed heat production. Initial heat pro¬ 
duction is similar in aerobic and anaerobic muscular contraction and is, 
consequently, determined by anaerobic reactions. Under isometric condi¬ 
tions a single twitch of the frog’s muscle produces about 0.003 cal. per gram 
of muscular weight. Delayed heat production, which accounts for 60 per 
cent of the total heat, is observed in the presence of oxygen and persists for 
a considerable time even after a single twitch. This phase is connected 
mainly with oxidative transformations. 
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Initial, i.e., anaerobic, heat production is in its turn characterized by a peculiar dis¬ 
tribution in time. A considerable part of the heat is liberated during the development 
of tension; then the heat production declines and rises again during relaxation. After 
relaxation 10 to 15 per cent of the entire initial heat is liberated additionally owing 
to the continued formation of lactic acid from glycogen (Fig. 193). 

The relationship of the total heal production to it.s initial (anaerobic) phase varies 
with different conditions of aerobic mu.scular contraction. For example, during single 
twitches the total heat production exceeds the initial heat production by an average of 
70 per cent; during repeated contractions at intervals of one minute, b^'' 90 per cent: 
and during tetanic contraction, by 2.5 times. This warrants the assumption that dur¬ 
ing single or infrequent stimulations the contractions are ba.sed on a simpler complex 
of chemical transformations which proceed, probably involving very little or no de¬ 
composition of caibohydrates. 

It will be observed that not all the heat formed by the muscle can be 
detected, since certain reactions connected with the recovery of the work¬ 
ing capacity of the muscle (resynthesis of adenosine triphosphoric acid, 
phosphocreatine and glycogen) occur endothermally and thus use up part 
of the energy liberated during oxidative and other exothermal reactions. 


Mechanism of Muscular Contraction 

Many physiologists now regard decomposition of adenosine triphosphoric 
acid as the factor which determines the on.sot of contraction and supplies 
the energy for it. The formation of lactic acid ensures only the restoration 
of the initial organic compounds. The changes occurring during contraction 
in the anisotropic discs as a i*esult of these chemical ti-ansformations are 
explained by various authors differently: either as a swelling of the aniso¬ 
tropic substance which shortens it, or as an increase in surface tension in 
the anisotropic discs and in their submicroscopic structui es; some authors 
regard them as coagulation of colloids in the muscle fibre. 

Since most organic fibrous substances po.s.sess double refraction, it was assumed 
long ago that the colloidal particles (micelles) of which these substances were com- 
pased had a cry.stalline structure manife.stcd in an orderly, uniform arrangement of 
the molecules. Subsequent investigations largely confirmed this assumption. As regards 
striated muscle it was shown that double refraction was inherent in the protein mi¬ 
celles located along the fibre. Myosin, whose solutions pos.scss the property of double 
refraction, is such a protein in the mu.scle fibre. 

On the basis of these data Meyer (1929) advanced a theory of muscular contraction 
recently accepted by many physiologists, but not sufficiently substantiated. According 
to this theory the molecules of the muscle protein (myosin), like many other protein 
molecules, are long chains of amino acids combined like peptides, i.e., the carboxyl 
(—COOH) of one amino acid is combined with the amino-group (—NH 2 ) of another. In 
the resting muscle the long molecules of myosin are groupied into micelles resembling, 
as it were, a loose spiral spring. It may be assumed that when the muscle is stimu¬ 
lated the reaction of the medium approaches the isoelectric point of myosin which 
possesses amphoteric properties; (jwing to this both positively and negatively charged 
lateral ion groups are formed. Due to the force of attraction between opposite electric 
charges the spiral-like threads of myosin contract like spiral springs when the latter 
arc compressed. 

If the changes in the shape of protein molecules arc to be recognized as the mecha- 
ni.sm of contraction and if these changes arc directly determined by electric forces of 
interaction between ion groups with opposite charges, the muscle must be regarded as 
a sort of electrodynamic mechanism. This conception greatly dilfers from all previous 
conceptions that regarded the mu.scle predominantly as a chcmodynamic machine in 
which chemical energy was transformed directly into mechanical energy. 

During the last decade the attention of researchers engaged in the prob¬ 
lem of the mechanism of muscular contraction turned to the study of the 
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relation of muscle protein (myosin) to adenosine triphosphoric acid. Changes 
in the elastic properties of myosin were discovered, i.e., there was an 
increase in the tensility of the myosin threads connected with the break-up 
of adenosine triphosphoric acid into adenosine diphosphoric acid and phos¬ 
phoric acid; it also turned out that myosin was an enzyme splitting ade¬ 
nosine triphosphoric acid (V. Engelhard! and M. Lyubimova, 1939). 

According to later data furnished by other authors, it is not myosin that 
constitutes the contractile substance of the muscle, but actomyosin—a com¬ 
bination of myosin and actin, another muscle protein. In the presence of 
adenosine triphosphoric acid and potassium ions (in a definite concentra¬ 
tion) the threads of actomyosin contract sharply due to a loss of a consider¬ 
able amount of water. 


Fatigue of the Muscle and the Motor Apparatus 

If the muscle is repeatedly stimulated at short intervals for a long time, 
after a number of contractions the height of the latter gradually drops. This 
drop may reach a point at which the contractile effect fully disappears. 
When dropping, the contractions grow increasingly longer, especially in 
their descending phase: when the contraction is over, the muscle does not 
l eturn to its original length for a long time because it is in a state of so- 
called contracture (page 466). The latent period of contraction is pro¬ 
longed, while excitability relatively decreases. The absolute strength of the 
muscle and the work performed by it diminish. This drop and even full 
suppression of the functional efficiency of the muscle, which develops as a 
result of its activity, is called fatigue. 

One of the earliest concepts of the mechanism of fatigue was that of 
inanition of an organ as a result of depletion of working material (Schiff). 
Subsequently fatigue was interpreted as obstruction of an organ by waste 
products resulting from metabolism during work (Pfliiger). The first cause 
might hold true only of isolated muscles; experiments show that with a 
normal blood supply the content of glycogen in a fatigued muscle docs 
not differ much from normal. The accumulation of metabolites (lactic acid, 
phosphoric acid, etc.) in a working muscle may reduce its working capacity. 
If a diluted solution of these acids is perfused through the blood vessels 
of an isolated muscle, the latter shows all the symptoms of fatigue. Con¬ 
trariwise, transfusion of the muscle with Ringer’s solution, which results 
in the elimination of the waste products, restores the contractile activity 
of the muscle, although the latter does not receive any new amounts of 
oxygen or glycogen. 

If the activity of the muscle is studied not in isolation, but in connection 
with the nervous system whence it receives impulses for contraction, it is 
easy to see that work of the motor apparatus pr*oduces fatigue first in its 
nervous links (the nerve cells, the endings of the motor nerve). During 
stimulation of the motor nerve, which by its impulses brings the muscle 
into action, fatigue develops first not in the muscle itself, but in the ter¬ 
minal branches of this nerve.* For example, when the muscle ceases to 

* When a muscle is stimulated from the nerve, phenomena of fatigue should not be 
confused with those of inhibition (with the pessimum of strength and frequency of 
stimulation). Phenomena of inhibition develop in the endings of the motor nerve when 
the latter are sufficiently strongly or frequently stimulate and, unlike fatigue, dis¬ 
appear when the nerve is stimulated less strongly or less frequently (see page 514). 
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respond to stimulations applied to the motor nerve through the skin, it still 
continues to produce considerable contractions in response to stimulations 
also applied through the skin but to the muscle itself. It will be shown 
later (Chapter 48) that the nerve fibres themselves are relatively tireless. 

Joint activity of the central and peripheral apparatuses in an integral 
organism produces fatigue first in the central nervous system. This is 



Fig. J94. Moaso'd ergograpli. .Korearm, index and fourth fingers are fixed. I5y eontractioiLs 
of its flexor middle finger lifts (lertain load. MovemenlK of lingc^r moving the carriage 
with the cjuill are recorded on kymograph band. 


revealed, for example, as follows. When the record of human muscular 
contractions connected with the lifting of a certain load and separated 
from each other by short intervals exhibits a considerable decline in the 
contractile effect as a result of the developing fatigue, electric stimulation 
of the corresponding motor nerve applied at the same intervals continues 
to evoke a relatively high contractile effect. 



Fig. 195. Ergograpliic record of onset of fatigue under contrac- 
rions of various frec|uoncy, 

1 —om*, coriirnc^tion ju'r second; 2 - oiio contraction per two seconds; - 
one coiitructiofi per ibiir seconds. (Read curves right to left). 


Phenomena of fatigue developing in man during muscular activity can 
be investigated with the help of the ergograph. A widespread type of this 
instrument is shown in Fig. 194. With the arm fixed and the adjacent fingers 
immovable, the flexors of the middle finger lift a certain load. The con¬ 
traction of the muscles is recorded by a lever on a slowly rotating cylinder. 
Muscular work can be measured by multiplying the load by the height’to 
which it is lifted. The higher the frequency of contractions, the mpre 
rapidly does fatigue develop, everything else being equal (Fig. 195). Wiiji 
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a ten-second interval between the contractions and a not-too-heavy load, 
fatigue may not develop at all. 

Using a two-hand ergograph of his own design to study the efficiency of 
muscles in lifting a load I. Sechenov established a very important fact 
(1903). Comparing the effect produced by complete rest on the efficiency 
of the fatigued right hand with that of the rest, accompanied by the work 
of the left hand, he found that the fatigued right hand recovered its 
efficiency to a greater extent after active rest, i.e., after rest during which 
the left hand worked; in this case the height to which the load was lifted 
by the right hand increased more appreciably than after simple rest (see 
Fig. 242). 

A similar effect on the efficiency of a fatigued hand is produced by 
stimulation of the sensory (afferent) nerves of the other hand by induction 
current combined with rest, by the work of the legs connected with lifting 
a load and by any motor activity in general. A temporary rise in efficiency 
under conditions of active rest is also observed during strenuous activity 
when fatigue makes further work impossible; a short rest combined with 
the work of the other hand or with the stimulation of its afferent nerves 
restores the efficiency of the fatigued hand. 

Thus, active rest, accompanied by moderate work of other muscle groups, 
proves to be a more effective means of fighting fatigue in the motor appara¬ 
tus than simple rest. These phenomena discovered by Sechenov find prac¬ 
tical application in the Soviet system of physical culture. 

Sechenov had good reason to connect the cause of the most effective 
recovery of efficiency in the motor apparatus during active rest with the 
action of the afferent impulses from the receptors of the muscles, tendons 
and joints in the working parts of the body on the central nervous system. 
He considered these stimulative influences on the muscle a reflex act 
effected through the higher levels of the central nervous system. He also 
showed that the efficiency of the fatigued right hand likewise increased 
when the nerves of the left hand were stimulated, while the fatigued 
hand continued working. 

In our time it has been found in the laboratories headed by L. Orbeli 
that the efficiency of a fatigued skeletal muscle increases after stimulation 
of the peripheral section of the sympathetic trunk; this is the so-called 
Orbeli-Ginetsinsky phenomenon (see Fig. 241). This effect is regarded by 
Orbeli as a manifestation of the specific adaptive-trophic function of the 
sympathetic nervous system. A comparison of Orbeli's data with the 
aforesaid investigations of Sechenov leads to the conclusion that normally 
the sympathetic nervous system is the efferent link by means of which 
the central nervous system reflexly transmits stimulatory influences to the 
fatigued muscular groups. This conclusion finds confirmation in the experi¬ 
ments in which the Orbeli-Ginetsinsky phenomenon was reproduced 
reflexly by various exteroceptive and interoceptive stimulations, the work¬ 
ing muscle retaining its connection with the central nervous system only 
through the fibres of the sympathetic nerve. 

The important role played by the higher divisions of the central nervous 
system, especially the cerebral cortex, in removing the phenomena of fa¬ 
tigue in the motor apparatus is, in part, demonstrated by experiments in 
which indifferent agents coinciding in time with the action of stimuli that 
increase the efficiency of the muscles begin to produce the same effect 
themselves (L. Vasilyev and others). 
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Functional Properties of Smooth Muscles 


In vertebrates smooth muscles are to be found mainly in the viscera and 
are, therefore, often called visceral. As before stated, their activity mani¬ 
fests itself in slow and prolonged contractions. Both phases of contraction 
of the smooth muscle are greatly protracted. The latent period of contrac¬ 
tion may last for several seconds, and the full period of contraction in re¬ 
sponse to a transitory stimulation may run into 20 seconds and more 
(Fig. 196). As a rule, the threshold of stimulation of the smooth muscle is 
higher than that of skeletal muscle. 

in response to repeated stimulations the smooth muscle produces a steady 
contraction resembling tetanus. Due to the slow character of its contrac¬ 
tions, the smooth muscle can be brought into a state of prolonged and per¬ 
sistent contraction by stimulations applied at relatively long intervals. For 
example, the muscle of the frog’s stomach produces a continuous contrac¬ 
tion during stimulations applied at intervals of 5 seconds. 



Fig. 196. fJontructioJi of 8in(K)th nuisole ((?urv<* above /.er<» line). Tiim^ tnarkeil 
in H(^?oii(ls; HtimuJi shown on bottom line. 


The ability protractedly to maintain a certain level of tension is charac¬ 
teristic of smooth muscle not only in invertebrates, but in higher verte¬ 
brates as well. It will be recalled, for example, that the muscles of the 
arterial walls can remain in a certain state of contraction during the entire 
life of the organism, thereby keeping the blood pressure on a requisite 
level. Similarly, the muscles of the stomach and intestinal tract are in a 
state of at least partial contraction almost during the entire period of 
digestion. 

This form of activity of the smooth muscle is known as tonic tension, 
or simply tone. Its characteristic feature, besides the extremely long and 
stable effect, is a very low energy output. Should the activity of the smooth 
muscles require the same energy output as that of the striated muscles, 
the smooth muscles of the human blood vessels, constituting an incon¬ 
siderable part of the entire muscular mass, would alone have to use up 
at least one-fifth of all the energy normally consumed by the organism. 
Actually, however, the maintenance of tonic shortening requires but a 
negligible expenditure of energy, exceeded in tetanic contractions of 
skeletal muscle by hundreds of times. 

An insignificant but obvious increase in metabolism during tonic tensions 
and a number of other facts suggest the probability that tonic contraction 
is produced by relatively infrequent impulses (several impulses per second) 
reaching the muscle asynchronously. Therefore, although separate groups 
of muscle fibres, each of which is connected with one nerve fibre, produce 
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incomplete tetanus, the general contractile effect of muscle consisting of 
such numerous groups of fibres appears to be continuous. In this respect 
the tone of smooth muscle comes close to the tonic tension of skeletal 
muscle and manifests itself, for example, in the persistence of a certain 
posture of the animal, by its nature being a weak tetanus produced in 
individual groups of fibres by reflex excitation. 

Mechanism of Movements in Man 

The bone levers. Skeletal muscles are attached to the bones by tendons; in move¬ 
ments the bones play the role of levers. More often they are levers of the third order, 
since the point of application of power (point of attachment of the muscle) is between 
the point of support (joint) and the point of resistance (for example, 
of a load at the free end of the bone). The elbow, shoulder and 
knee articulations offer examples of such levers. As a rule the point 
of attachment of the muscle is in these cases near the point of sup¬ 
port, owing to which even feeble contractions of the muscles are 
sufficient to ensure considerable movements of the free end of the 
bone; overcoming active resistance, however, requires a correspond¬ 
ingly greater output of muscular energy. 

Bone levers of the second order are less frequent; here the resist¬ 
ance acts between the joint and the point of attachment of the 
muscle. The role of such a lever is played, for example, by the foot 
with a person standing on tiptoes,the ball of the foot serving as a point 
of support; the tendon of Achilles of the gastrocnemius muscle is the 
point of application of power; the w^eight of the whole body com¬ 
municated to the foot through the tibia forms the resistance which 
is being overcome. Since the point of application of power here 
is farther from the point of support than the point of application 
of the load, the force developed by the muscle is correspondingly 
smaller than the body weight which it has to overcome. 

Lastly, bone levers of the first order, with the point of support 
between the point of resistance and the point of application of power, 
arc found where the maintenance of equilibrium is required. Such is, 
for example, the atloido-occipital articulation, where the articulation 
itself is the point of support, while the anterior part of the skull is 
the load and the tension of the occipitocervical muscles is the power. 

The hip-joint and the ankle-joint belong to the same t.ype. The 
farther the point of application of muscular power from the point 
of support, the smaller the power required to maintain equilibrium. 

The direction of the movements of the bones depends on the form 
of articular surfaces which determines freedom of movement of the 
articulated parts. An unconstrained solid body can perform both 
translational and rotatory movements in three dimensions. Thus, 
it possesses six degrees of freedom of movement. In joints, how¬ 
ever, the fixed position of the bones reduces the freedom of movement, which in no 
case exceeds three degrees. Joints with three degrees, two degrees and one degree of 
freedom of movement are therefore distinguished. 

One of the joints that possesses three degrees of freedom is the scapulohumeral 
articulation which allows the shoulder to move in three directions: 1) flexion and 
extension in the saggital plane; 2) adduction and abduction in the frontal plane, and 
3) rotation of the arm on its longitudinal axis. This group of joints also includes the 
hip-joint and the mandibular articulation which permits the mandible to move upward 
and downward, right and left, forward and backward. 

The joints possessing two degrees of freedom include the humeroradial joint which 
permits flexion and extension of the forearm and its rotation in relation to the hume¬ 
rus, and the knee-joint which allows flexion and extension and, when the leg is bent, 
also rotation of the leg in relation to the thigh. 

Of the joints which possess one degree of freedom mention can be made of the 
humcro-ulnar articulation and the phalanges of the fingers. Joints which possess more 
than one degree of freedom are served by different groups of muscles ensuring move¬ 
ment in all directions accessible to the given joint. 

Standing. Muscles are required not only to move various parts of the skeleton, 
but also to maintain body equilibrium as, for example, in upright standing. If the 
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whole body represented a column, immovable in any of its parts, the maintenance of 
its equilibrium in an upright posture would only require a perpendicular, dropped 
from the body's centre of gravity, to pass through the supporting plane formed by the 
feet. 

The centres of gravity of separate parts of the body, however, do not lie perpendic¬ 
ularly to the articular points of support; tension of corresponding muscular groups is, 
therefore, required to maintain these parts in a state of equilibrium. For example, the 
centre of gravity of the head is situated in front of the centre of the atloido-occipital 
joint; to fix the head in a vertical position, therefore, requires constant tension of the 
ccrvico-occipital muscles. Furthermore, the centre of gravity of the trunk (with the 
head and arms) passes behind the line which connects both hip-joints. The trunk is 
prevented from falling backward by the tension of m. ileopsoas and partly m. rectus 
fermoris. Finally, a perpendicular dropped from the centre of gravity of the whole 
body (son)ewhat below the promo?ifory) passes in front of the line which connects both 
ankle-joints (Fig. 197). Here, too, the body is prevented from falling forw'ard by the 
contraction of a number of muscles, including the ga.strocnemius muscles. 

Standing is thus ensured by the continuous activity of a large number of muscles. 
The fact that they perform considerable work is denoted, for example, by an increase in 
the gaseous exchange, which in some ca.ses readies 22 per cent over its volume at rest. 

Walking and running. In upright standing a perpendicular, dropped from the 
general centre of gravity of the human body, crosses the supporting area between the 
feet. If the body is placed in a position with the centre of gravity over one foot, it 
becomes possible to lift and move the other leg. It is in this way that the process 
of walking is normally effected; each leg alternately plays the role of a supporting 
and of a moving extremity. When one leg supports the trunk, the other is thrown for¬ 
ward, touching the ground first with its heel and then with the entire sole. In straight¬ 
ening, this leg takes over the weight of the forward-moving body. The previously sup¬ 
porting leg leaves the ground, though still touching it with the tip of the foot as the 
weight of the body shifts to the other leg. As it straightens out, it pushes the body for¬ 
ward and, following the latter, also comes forward in a slightly bent position in order 
at the next moment to rcassume the role of a supporting leg, etc. 

Thus, in walking, the trunk rests upon one leg, but there are moments when both 
feet touch the ground simultaneously. Unlike this, in running the rear leg becomes 
detached from the ground by a strong extension before the front leg touches the 
ground, the body suspended for some time in the air. Owing to this, the body has a 
much greater range of vertical displacements in running than in walking. 


CHAPTER 48 

PHYSIOLOGY OF THE NERVE 
Structure and Function of the Nerves 

Nerves are cordlike structures consisting of fibres, each of which is 
formed by a process (axon) of a nerve cell lying either in the spinal cord 
and brain, or in special aggregations of nerve cells—the spinal and sym¬ 
pathetic ganglia. The nerve fibres are divided into afferent (centripetal, or 
sensory) and efferent (centrifugal, and, in particular, motor), depending 
on whether impulses are conducted from the peripheral receptor appa¬ 
ratuses to the central nervous system, or from the central nervous system 
to the effector organs (muscles and glands). Usually the same nerve trunk 
contains fibres of both kinds (mixed nerves). 

The main part of a nerve fibre is formed by the axis-cylinder, or axon, 
which represents a continuous long process of the nerve cell. This process 
is surrounded by sheaths together with which it forms the nerve fibre. 
Depending on the type of the sheaths, the nerve fibres are myelinated or 
unmyelinated. 

The axis-cylinder consists of neurofibrils which are evenly distributed 
in the neuroplasm and run along the fibre in the shape of parallel fila¬ 
ments. In a myelinated fibre the axis-cylinder is surrounded by a myelin 
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sheath and externally covered by a neurilemma, or Schwann’s sheath. The 
myelin sheath imparts a characteristic white tint to the fibre; in some 
places (in the so-called nodes of Ranvier) it is interrupted, and the axis- 
cylinder is covered only by the neurilemma. In an unmyelinated fibre 
there is no myelin sheath, while the neurilemma is in most cases retained. 
Myelinated nerve fibres con.stitute the bulk of the ceiebiospinal nerves. 
Unmyelinated fibres prevail in invertebrates; in vertebrates it is mainly 
the postganglionic fibres of the vegetative nervous system and some 
afferent fibres, such as the fibres of pain sensibility, that are unmyelinated. 

According to the prevailing point of view, the neurofibrils play the rolt 
of conducting elements. The direct participation of the neurofibrils in the 
conduction of excitation is testified to both by the continuity of the 
fibrillar stiucture along the entire length of the axis-cylinder and by the 
parallelism between the rate of conduction and the degree of development 
of the fibrillar structures. There is no sufficient ground, however, to con¬ 
nect the function of conduction exclusively with the neurofibrils and to 
disregard the role of the interfibrillar neuroplasm. The conduction of 
excitation can be better explained if we proceed from the inter¬ 
action between the fibrils and the interfibrillar substance. Moreover, 
attempts have been made (by Peterfi) to show that in a resting living nerve 
fibre the fibrillar structure does not appear in the shape of continuous fila¬ 
ments, but reveals the presence of colloidal micelles in the nerve, which 
are oriented along the length of the nerve and come together during stimu¬ 
lation. 

Nor is the role of the myelin sheath quite clear. The most plausible sup¬ 
position is that the fatty covering somehow ensures a high rate of con¬ 
duction of nervous impulses by which, generally speaking, the myelinated 
fibres differ from the unmyelinated fibres. At least observations have been 
described showing that the rate of conduction in a nerve fibre depends on 
the electric conductivity of the medium by which it is surrounded. As to 
the insulating properties of the myelin sheath, they are clearly enough 
testified to by the fact that electric stimulation acts upon the nerve fibre 
only in the nodes of Ranvier, i.e., in those sections where the myelin sheath 
is interrupted. 


Fundamental Laws of Nervous Conduction 

The conductivity of a nerve, i.e., its ability to transmit excitation, is 
governed by the following laws. 

1 . The integrity and physiological continuity of the nerve fibre is an 
indispensable condition for the conduction of excitation. Not only the 
transection but the ligature of the nerve, which does not violate its anatom¬ 
ical integrity, makes impossible the conduction of impulses (“law of 
physiological integrity of the nerve”). 

2 . Excitation spreading along a certain nerve fibre is not transmitted to 
the adjacent fibres running in the same nerve trunk (“law of isolated con¬ 
duction”). This property is demonstrated by the possibility of localizing 
precisely the effect of stimulation of the receptor apparatuses and by the 
possibility of performing strictly coordinated movements. 

3. Each nerve fibre is able to conduct excitation in both directions, i.e., 
to the centres and from the centres, or centripetally and centrifugally 
(“law of two-way conduction”). This is proved by the fact (DuBois-Rey- 
mond) that the stimulation of the middle part of an excised unmixed nerve 
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results in electric changes at both ends of the nerve characterizing an active 
state of the tissue (Chapter 50). 

Direct physiological proof of two-way conductivity was obtained by 
A. Babukhin (1877), a Moscow physiologist and histologist, on the nei've 
of the electric organ of the Nile sheat-fish (Malopteruriis electricus). This 

fish, like other electric fishes, can pro¬ 
duce electric discharges in the water 
and utilize them both for defence and 
attack. In the sheat-fish the electric 
organ, which consists of a series of 
columns divided into alveoli, is 
located directly under the skin on both 
^ sides of the body. Each half of the or¬ 
gan is innervated by a big nerve cell 
situated in the anterior part of the 
spinal cord. A nerve extends from the 
cell to the organ; it is a single nerve 
fibre which, together with the sheaths, 
is about one mm. thick. Near the or¬ 
gan the fibre divides into numerous 
branchings which innervate the indi¬ 
vidual alveoles of the organ. 

^ Separating the nerve fibre from the 
nerve cell by transection and remov¬ 
ing the middle part of the electric or¬ 
gan, Babukhin stimulated the distal 
^ end of some nerve branching isolated 
and transected beforehand (Fig. 198). 
The stimulation provoked discharges 
both in the upper and lower parts of 
Fig. 198. Diagram of Habiikhin's experi- the organ. In an isolated branching ex- 

citation apparently spreads in an un- 
K--nmiron Bonding fibre to oiwtric organ usual. Centripetal direction and upon 

(A’C): point where nerve fibre is cut; li — , . .1 'c j *4. 

part of electric organ removed during oxperimont reaCiling the Unramiliecl ilbre IS tranS- 

(ahadod) (after N. Wodenaky). mitted to Other branchings along which 

it travels in the centrifugal direc¬ 
tion to the electric organ. Such transmission of excitation within the limits 
of the same axon (the so-called axon-reflex, see page 534) does not con¬ 
tradict the law of isolated conduction, since the latter only states that the 
nerve fibre as a whole conducts excitation in isolation from the neighbour¬ 



ing fibres of the same nerve trunk. 


Similar proof of the two-way conductivity of the nerve fibre was also obtained by 
Ktihne (1886) on m. gracilis of the frog. This muscle can be divided into two parts so 
that they communicate only by a nerve branching separated from the centres before¬ 
hand. It turns out that stimulation of one part of the muscle brings about a con> 
traction also of the other part. 


Rate of Conduction of Excitation 

Until the middle of last century it was thought that excitation was prop¬ 
agated in a nerve at an extraordinary high speed approaching the veloc¬ 
ity of light. The more surprising, therefore, were the results obtained by 
Helmholtz in measuring this velocity in 1850. By using a very ingenious 
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method of galvanometric measurement of time, Helmholtz found that the 
velocity of conduction of excitation was actually comparatively low; for 
the motor nerve of the frog it was only 27 m. per second. Later, Helmholtz 
demonstrated it by myographically recording two muscular contractions 
evoked from two points of the nerve located as far apart as possible. The 
difference between the latent 


periods of both curves shows 
the time during which the 
excitation is propagated between 
the two stimulated points of 
the nerve (Fig. 199). 

It was subsequently possible 
to measure the velocity of nerv¬ 
ous conduction more accurately 
by recording electrical changes 
attending the passage of the nerv¬ 
ous impulse in the form of so- 
called action currents (Chapter 
50). This electrographic method 
is equally applicable to afferent 
and efferent nerves. 

The rate of conduction of im¬ 
pulses varies in different nerves 
and in different animals. The 
efferent motor fibres possess the 
highest conduction rate, the 
afferent fibres of tactile and 
thermal sensibility a somewhat 
lower rate, and the fibres of pain 
sensibility the lowest rate. For 
example, the conduction rate in 
the human motor fibres is from 
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Fig. 199. Two single contractions of the frog’s 
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gation corresponds to 20 rn/sec. 


60 to 120 m. per second; in the 

fibres connected with pain sensation and in the fibres of the vegetative 
system this rate is from 1 to 30 m. per second; in thin unmyelinated nerves 
it is the lowest. In the motor nerves of the frog the conduction rate is approx¬ 
imately 30 m.; in the nerves of the claw of the crawfish, from 6 to 12 m.; 
and in the nerves of molluscs, from 0.44 to 4 m. per second. 

According to observations of a number of authors, there exists a definite 
dependence between the conduction rale and the diameter of the nerve 
fibre: thicker fibres possess a greater rate of conduction. 


Metabolism and Heat Production in the Nerve 

The liberation of energy and metabolism in the nerve fibres are insignif¬ 
icant. They could be investigated only during the last 20 to 30 years. It has 
been found that a nerve continuously consumes oxygen and liberates CO 2 . 
The respiratory quotient for the nerve of the frog is close to 0.8. This shows 
that not only carbohydrates are oxidized in the nerve. During excitation of 
the nerve both the consumption of oxygen and the liberation of CO 2 in¬ 
crease. For instance, at rest the sciatic nerve of the frog liberates 0.008 mg. 
CO 2 per 1 gr. of the nerve per minute; during artificial stimulation it gives 
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off approximately 16 per cent more. In an anaerobic medium the nerve 
loses both its excitability and conductivity. 

Reversible disintegration of phosphocreatine apparently takes place in 
the nerve during stimulation: 0.15 mg. of H 3 PO 4 per 1 gr. of the nerve is 
formed as a result of two-hour tetanization. Formation of lactic acid and 
ammonia in the nerve has also been observed. 

Not only metabolism but also heat production increase in the active nerve 
though considerably less than in the muscle. The passage of one nervous 
impulse in one nerve fibre over a distance of one cm. causes additional (in 
comparison with the resting state) liberation of heat which equals to 10 "”'^ 
cal. On the whole active nerve liberates approximately 0.000001 of the 
energy liberated by the active muscle. Initial and delayed heat production 
is observed in the nerve, as in the muscle, the former amounting only to 
one-tenth of the latter. 

Relative Indefatigability of the Nerve 

The low level of metabolism in the nerve is closely connected with its 
extremely low fatigability. As shown by N. Wedensky in 1884, a nerve can 
be continuously stimulated by induction current for many hours without 
any appreciable weakening of its action on the muscle. 

In order to show the tirelessness of the nerve by using muscular con¬ 
traction as an indicator of its efficiency, it is necessary to safeguard the 
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easily tiring muscle from the continuous action of nervous impulses. For 
this purpose Wedensky suggested a special method which he named the 
method of minimal polarization. This method is based on the fact that a 
relatively strong direct (polarizing) current passing through a certain sec¬ 
tion of the nerve makes it nonconductive (Chapter 49). Protracted action 
of a strong current, however, leaves a persistent aftereffect in the nerve, 
and the latter does not recover its conductivity immediately after the cur¬ 
rent is switched off. Having discovered that the nonconductivity produced 
by the action of a strong current in a certain section of the nerve can be 



maintained by increasingly weaker currents, Wedensky proposed to keep 
up this nonconductivity by a minimal, but still adequate current. By means 
of a minimal current nonconductivity can be maintained in the nerve for 
hours; but when the polarizing current is broken the nerve recovers its 
functional ability at once. This method of temporary exclusion of nervous 
conductivity is often used in physiological experiments, since it allows 
rapidly to produce or eliminate nonconductivity in the nerve and to main¬ 
tain it for a long time, without any marked aftereffects. 

Stimulating the proximal part of the nerve by induction current and 
maintaining nonconductivity in its distal section near the muscle, Weden¬ 
sky showed that the nerve retained its efficiency even after 9 to 12 hours 
of continuous stimulation at a frequency of 50 to 100 per second; when the 
blockade of nervous conduction was removed, the muscle continued to 
l eact with tetanic contraction. 

In comparison with the muscle and, as we shall see later, in comparison 
with the nerve cell, the nerve is relatively tireless. This does not mean, 
however, that there are no modifications in the functional properties of the 
nerve during its activity. In the first minutes of frequent rhythmic stimu¬ 
lation of the nerve its refractory phase is prolonged (I. Beritov), the heat 
production per impulse decreases (Hill) and a number of other changes take 
place, including a decrease in the rate of conduction of impulses. These 
changes are particularly pronounced when the nerve is stimulated at a 
relatively high frequency. Fig. 200 shows the fall of the amplitude and the 
modification of the form of action currents in the nerve as a result of 
stimulation by induction current at a frequency of 250 per second for 15 
minutes. 

The functional changes, which under frequent stimulations develop in 
the nerve quite rapidly during the first minutes of the stimulation, later 
a.ssume certain stability maintained for many hours. 


CHAPTER 49 

EXCITABILITY OF NERVES AND MUSCLES 

As before stated, both the nerve and the muscle possess the property of 
direct excitability. But since it is the reaction of the muscle that in most 
cases serves as an indicator of the active state of the nerve, it is more ex¬ 
pedient to study nervous and muscular excitability together. It is possible, 
of course, to investigate muscular and nervous excitability separately by 
making use, in the former case, of those sections of the muscle which are 
deprived of motor inncTvation and, in the latter case, by taking the corre¬ 
sponding changes in the electric potential as an indicator of nervous exci¬ 
tation (Chapter 50). But such investigation leads to the conclusion that the 
laws of stimulation are, on the whole, the same in both cases. Since there 
is no qualitative difference between them, the principal aspects of nervous 
and muscular excitability can be considered jointly. 

As already stated, both objects can be brought into their specific active 
state by diverse artificial means. But of these means only electric current 
makes it possible precisely to graduate the strength, duration and form of 
the stimulating action without causing any irreversible injuries to the 
tissue. Owing to these properties of electric current, neuromuscular exci¬ 
tability was investigated mainly by the method of electric stimulation. 
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Polar Action of Electric Current and Electrotonus 

Already Volta knew that constant current stimulated a nerve or muscle 
only at the moments of its make and break. Similar action is produced by 
rapid intensification or weakening of the current. Moreover, DuBois-Rey- 
mond provided a number of facts showing that the stimulating action of 
electric current at its make or break was connected with opposite poles. But 
it is mainly Pfliiger (1859) to whom physiology owes the knowledge of the 
fundamental laws governing the action of a constant current upon the 
nerve and muscular tissues. These include, first of all, the so-called law of 
polarity of stimulation. According to this law: 

1 ) at the make of the stimulating current (or when it is boosted) exci¬ 
tation arises in the region of the negative pole (cathode) and from there 
spreads to the remaining part of the muscle or nerve; 

2 ) at the break of the current (or when it is weakened) excitation arises 
in the region of the positive pole (anode); 

3) with the same strength of the current the stimulating action at the 
make of the current is more pronounced than at its break. 

The correctness of these propositions can be proved by the following 
experiments. Stimulation of a very tired or dying muscle produces only 

local, so-called idiomuscular contraction. 
If such a muscle is stimulated by con¬ 
stant current, it contracts locally at the 
cathode at the moment of its make, while 
at the moment of its break it contracts 
at the anode. In a normal muscle this 
rule can bo proved by recording the 
propagation of the contraction wave 
along the muscle. 

In a nerve the polarity of the emer¬ 
gence of excitation finds expression, for 
example, in the fact that after ligature 
of the nerve between the anode and the 
cathode the muscle contracts only at 
the make of the current if the cathode is 
closer to the muscle, or only at the break 
if the anode is closer to it. 

The action of the poles of constant 
current on nervous and muscular 
tissues is not confined to a transitory effect in the form of a wave of exci¬ 
tation. When the current passes through tissues, their excitability changes 
near the electrodes of the constant current. 

This can be easily seen when determining the threshold of stimulation 
by means of electrodes of an induction current before the make of the con¬ 
stant current and during its passage (Fig. 201). Excitability in the region of 
the cathode is increased, while in the region of the anode it is decreased. 
These changes in excitability, created by the passage of constant current 
and described by Pfliiger, are called physiological electrotonus; it manifests 
itself either in the form of catelectrotonus characterized by heightened 
excitability and conductivity in the region of the cathode, or as anelectro- 
tonus characterized by lowered excitability and conductivity in the region 
of the anode. The electrotonic changes of excitability spread over some 
distance both in the extrapolar (beyond the poles of the constant current) 



Fig. 201. El(xttrolonic (^liungc^s of exci- 
tution in norvf?. 
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and intrapolar (between the poles) areas of the nerve. Between the poles of 
the current there is an “indifferent point” where excitability remains in¬ 
variable. 

After the break of the constant current transient and less pronounced 
reverse excitability changes are observed beneath the poles, i.e., a decrease 
in excitability in the region where the cathode was located and an increase 
in the former region of the anode. 

B. Verigo, Russian physiologist (1883), essentially supplemented these 
observations of Pfliiger; he showed that when a strong constant current 
passed through the nerve, heightened excitability beneath the cathode was 
soon succeeded by its decrease and even by complete suppression of exci¬ 
tability and conductivity, i.e., cathodal depression developed. 

Electrotonic changes in excitability due to the passage of constant cur¬ 
rent are less pronounced in the muscle than in the nerve and are confined 
to the narrow region of electrode application. 


According to Wedensky’s observations (1922), the excitability changes along the 
nerve during the passage of constant current are not limited to the aforesaid elec¬ 
trotonic regions. Simultaneously, beyond the region of the catelectrotonic increase 
in excitability the latter decreases, while beyond the region of the anclectrotonic 
decreased excitability, the latter increa.ses. These reverse changes in excitability 
observed along the nerve beyond the electrotonic regions Wedensky called peri- 
electrotonus;* he designated the diminution of excitability beyond the limits of catclcc- 
trotonus as pericatelcctrotonus, and the increase in excitability beyond the limits 
of anelectrotonus as perianeiectrotonus. Perielcctrotonic changes in excitability are 
considerably less pronounced than electrotonic changes. 

The concepts of perielcctrotonic excitability changes, which develop along the 
nerve, have recently been used by some authors for interpreting the mechanism of 
protracted, impuhseless influences from the nervous centres, transmitted along the 
nerve; but these authors sometimes overlook the decrement in the propagation of 
electrotonic and perielectrotonic influences. 

The foregoing laws make it possible to elucidate the phenomena observed 
during stimulation of the nerve by makes and breaks of constant current of 
different intensities. As should be expected, muscular contraction is ob- 
.served only at make when a weak current is applied (Table 24). When the 
current is of moderate intensity, the muscle contracts both at break and 
make of the current. But when the nerve is stimulated by relatively strong 
current, contraction is observed either only at break, in ascending current 
(the anode is closer to the muscle), or only at make, in descending current 
(the cathode is closer to the muscle). 

Table 24 

Action of Makes and Breaks of Constant Current of Different 
Intensities Upon the Nerve 
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This specific feature characterizing the action of strong currents may 
liave the following explanation. At make of a strong ascending current 
muscular contractions are absent because the excitation arising beneath the 
cathode becomes extinguished on its way to the muscle in the region of the 
anode where excitability and conductivity are suppressed. But at break of 
a strong descending current the absence of a muscular effect is determined 
by the fact that the excitation arising beneath the anode is extinguished on 
its way to the muscle in the region of the cathode where the disappearance 
of strong catelectrotonus is accompanied by a considerable decrease in 
excitability and conductivity. 

In some cases at make or break of a strong constant current the effect of 
muscular contraction is not manifested in a single twitch, but in a tetanic 
contraction, i.e., in anodal closure or anodal opening tetanus. Observations 
show that in these cases, too, excitation arises at the cathode when the 
current is closed and at the anode when it is broken. 

The law of polarity is also effective when brief electric shocks act upon 
the excitable tissue, in particular when these are induction shocks created 
by interruptions of the current in the circuit of the primary coil. If the 
passage of the current is very brief, however (in induction shocks it usu¬ 
ally constitutes about 0,001 second), excitation arises only at the cathode at 
the moment the current is boosted. The stimulating action of the anode at 
the moment the current disappears cannot manifest itself because of the 
short period of nonexcitability (refractivity) which sets in after the pre¬ 
vious excitation. 


Polarity of Stimulation of Human Nerves and Muscles 

EJectrotonic changes in the excitability of the nei-ves and muscles during the pas¬ 
sage of constant current can also be observed in man. For this purpose the electrodes 
arc applied to the skin surface along the course of a nerve, for example the ulnar 
nerve (n. ulnaris) (Fig. 202). The results thus obtained are considerably more complex 
than in the case of an isolated nerve due to the distribution of the current within the 



Fig. 202. Diagram of distribution of (Mirrent lines of force 
in ti.ssiios of the arm during galvaiii/.ation of ulnar nerve. 


tissues. Upon entering the nerve in the region of the anode (aa) the lines of force of 
the current reduce excitability and upon leaving the nerve in the region of the 
cathode (cc) increase excitability in this section of the nerve. But not the entire 
current passes through the nerve. Some of the lines of force leave the nerve near 
the anode creating here a secondary cathode with a corresponding rise in excitabil¬ 
ity (cc); contrariwise, some of the lines of force enter the nerve from the surround¬ 
ing tissues near the cathode thereby anclcctrotonically reducing excitability (aa). 
Electrodes of different sizes are ordinarily used with electric current for diagnostic 
and therapeutic purposes. An electrode with a small surface, or a so-called active 
electrode, is applied to the skin over the nerve or muscle to be stimulated, while 
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the other electrode having a larger surface is applied to a remote part of the body. 
This method is called unipolar stimulation, since in this case the stimulating effect 
generally manifests itself only at the active electrode due to the much denser cur¬ 
rent beneath it. 

Depending on whether the active electrode is the cathode or ancxie, cathodal clo¬ 
sure and anodal opening contractions arc obtained under these conditions according 
to the law of polarity. In addition, anodal closure and cathodal opening contractions 
are observed; these are, apparently, conditioned by the action of secondary opposite 
poles formed near the active electrode. The quantitative correlations between these 
four kinds of stimulation which were first investigated by Brunner in Petersburg 
(1862-1863) enabled this scientist to establish a definite law which w^'ls called the 
electrodiagnostic law of contraction. If stimulation is begun by a weak current, con¬ 
traction is obtained only at make of the current when the active electrode is the 
cathode (cathodal closure contraction—CCC), With a medium current tension anodal 
closure (ACC) and anodal opening (AOC) contractions are also observed. When 
strong currents causing pain sensations are applied cathodal opening contraction 
(COC) is added. In this case instead of cathodal opening contraction cathodal closure 
tetanus (CCT) is obtained; the latter persists throughout the passage of the current. 
In accordance with this, the law of contraction can be presented as follows: weak 
currents—CCC; medium currents—CCC, ACC and AOC; strong currents—CCT, ACC, 
AOC and COC. 

This law is equally applicable to stimulations of nerves and muscles. 


Role of the Time Factor in Processes of Stimulation and Excitation 

The excitability of various nerves and muscles differs even in the same 
animal; it varies with the functional state of the tissue. For example, the 
excitability of a fatigued muscle is lower than that of a fresh muscle. 

A simple method of comparative measurement of excitability consists in 
determining the thresholds of electric stimulation, i.e., in determining the 
minimal tension or minimal strength of the current at which the effect of 
(excitation first begins to appear. It was pointed out long ago, however, that 
the stimulating action of the current was determined not only by its ten¬ 
sion. For instance, a constant current of moderate tension produces stim¬ 
ulation not only when the circuit is closed or bn^ken, but also as a result 
of rapid alterations of its tension. But if the nerve is stimulated by a cur¬ 
rent of slowly increasing tension, which can be attained by a gradual dis¬ 
placement of the rheochord slider, the current can be considerably boosted 
and then, also gradually, reduced to zero without causing any muscular 
contraction. Meanwhile a much weaker current produces maximal effect 
at instantaneous makes or breaks. 

Proceeding from these facts, DuBois-Reymond (1848) formulated his 
law of stimulation, according to which the stimulating action of a current 
depends not on the absolute value of tension or density of the current but 
on the rapidity of change in the current: the more rapid this change, the 
more pronounced the stimulating action of the current. 

This law was widely acceptecl for a long time, but numerous facts that 
did not fit in with this law were gradually accumulated. These facts clearly 
showed that when a current was passed through the tissue for a short time, 
the duration of its action assumed essential importance. Such facts were 
mentioned already by Fick (1863), Lamansky (1868) and others. Professor 
I. Shchelkov of Kharkov pointed out in his text-book of physiology in 1871 
that for the attainment of a state of excitation in a nerve the current must 
flow in this nerve for a definite period of time; this period is very insignifi¬ 
cant (less than 0.001 second), and it is the shorter, the greater the tension 
of the current. Shchelkov also indicated that not only a very short electri- 
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cal stimulus, but also a very rapid mechanical stimulation failed to produce 
any excitation in the nerve: it is possible rapidly to transect a nerve with¬ 
out producing any contraction in the muscle which is connected with it. 

The significance of the time factor is manifested with particular force in 
slowly reacting tissues, for example, in the smooth muscles of invertebrates 
and vertebrates. In experiments with stimulating the rabbit’s ureter (Engel- 
mann, 1870) by constant current at tensions of 500, 25 and 12 conventional 
units the minimal duration of the current required to produce a contrac¬ 
tion was respectively 0.5, 2 and 4 seconds. In other words, the weaker the 
stimulating current, the longer must it act upon the tissue to produce a 
threshold effect of excitation. 

B. Verigo (1888) showed that during rhythmic stimulation of a nerve- 
muscle preparation the development of tetanus required that, in addition 
to adequate tension and frequency of stimulation, the duration of separate 

shocks of the current 
exceed a definite, though 
very insignificant value 
(in his experiments it 
was 0.19 milliseconds at 
a stimulation frequency 
of 88 per second). 

If the duration of the 
current is plotted along 
the abscissae and the 
corresponding threshold 
values of the intensity 
of the current or vol¬ 
tage along the ordinates, 
the correlation between 
T/m in miUisecowds these values will be 

Fig. 203. Weiss-Lai)i<M][ue ourvo showing rtjJaf ion botw' 0 (?n expressed by a curve 
throshohl tension (»f stimulating current and time of its shown in Fig. 203. This 
action; T " 0.4 chronaxie; OZi= 2b double rheobase. curve approximates to 

an equilateral hyper¬ 
bola and its form is the same for all living tissues (Lapicque). It testifies to 
the fact that in the region of small time intervals (to the left of point R) 
the threshold tension (or strength) of the current is inversely proportional 
to its time of action ratio: the shorter the action of the current, the greater 
the tension to produce a threshold effect. But beginning with a certain 
long duration (to the right of point R) the time factor ceases to influence 
the value of the threshold tension of the current, and the curve runs prac¬ 
tically parallel to the abscissae. 

The curve shows that each tension of the current has a corresponding 
minimal time of action on the tissue required to produce excitation.* If at 
a given tension the time the current passes through the tissue is prolonged 

• In order to determine this duration on the curve, it is necessary to drop a per¬ 
pendicular from the point of the curve, which corresponds to the given voltage of the 
current to the abscissae where the duration from the beginning of the action of the 
current is plotted. The length of the section of the abscissae thus obtained will ex¬ 
press the time during which the current of the given tension develops its stimulating 
action. For example, in Fig. 203 we see that at a tension of 20 V the current must act 
on a skeletal muscle at least 0.001 second to produce excitation, while at a tension 
of 40 V O.OOOl second suffices to obtain the same effect. 
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above the minimal duration, there will be no change in the onset of the 
effect of excitation and no second outburst of excitation (unless very high 
tension is applied). Only that minimal duration will be effective with regard 
to the development of excitation which at the given tension of the current 
cannot be reduced without the current losing its stimulating action. 

From the same curve it follows that a minimal tension of the current 
is required to produce excitation whatever the duration of the currents 
action. If in this case, for example, the tension of the current is below 
20 V, it will produce no excitation whatever the duration of its action. 
Point R on the curve shown in Fig. 203 is, as it were, the critical point: to 
the left of it any decrease in the duration of the current’s action requires 
an increase in its tension, while to the right of it no increa.se in the duration 
of the current’s action on the tissue will decrease its tension necessary to 
produce excitation. 

The minimum potential of electric current necessary to produce stimu¬ 
lation is called the rheohase. It is the threshold of excitation for a constant 
current. A current of 


lower tension does not 
produce any excitation, no 
matter how long it acts 
upon the tissue. But when 
the tension equals the 
rheobase, the current can 
produce an effect only if 
it acts for a time which 
corresponds to point R on 
the curve in Fig. 203. The 
minimal time during which 
the current of a tension 
equal to the rheobase 
must act upon the tissue 



S 16 3Z ftO Seconds (fSpirogyra) 


Fig. 204. Curve showing correlation between threshold 
tension of stiniuluting current (in volts) and duration of 
its action for muscle of Molliisca an(l Spirogyra alga 
(after Lapicque). 


to produce excitation is called the utilization time of a rheobasic 


current, or simply utilization time. To the right of point R, which deter¬ 
mines the value of the utilization time, the curve becomes parallel to the 
abscissae. From that moment on the law of DuBois-Reymond which dis¬ 
regards the significance of the duration of stimulation comes into force. 

For rapidly reacting skeletal muscles of vertebrates the utilization time 
is very short. For the sciatic nerve and the gastrocnemius muscle of the 
frog it is about 0.003 second. Hence it is clear why DuBois-Reymond, who 
dealt with this object, could not see the dependence between the threshold 
tension of the current and the duration of its action, since he reduced the 


duration of the current only to 0.01 second. For slowly reacting muscles 
the utilization time is hundreds and thousands of times as long. 

As before stated, the form of the curve characterizing the excitability of 
the tissue with regard to the intensity and duration of the stimulus is the 
same for most diverse tissues. The excitability curve is of the same form 
for the frog nerve-muscle preparation, for the leg of the snail and for the 
spirogyra (Fig. 204). It is only the respective absolute values and first of all 
the duration value which differ: whereas for the skeletal muscle of the frog 
the utilization time is expressed in thousandths of a second, for the spirogyra 
it is measured by tenths of a second. These facts lead to the conclusion 
that the excitability of any tissue is subject to the same law, differing only 
in its time constant. 
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The establishment of the foregoing experimental curve, however, re¬ 
quires much time in each case. It was, therefore, important to find a charac¬ 
teristic point on this curve that would allow rapidly and accurately to esti¬ 
mate the “time scale’' peculiar to each tissue. This role could be played by 
the value of the utilization time, but point JR, situated in the most gently 
sloping part of the curve where slight changes along the ordinates are 
accompanied by considerable changes along the abscissae, cannot be deter ¬ 
mined with sufficient precision. 

On the strength of this, for the purpose of characterizing excitability 
from the point of view of the time factor, Lapicque proposed to determine 
the shortest period of time during which a current double the rheobase 
must act upon the tissue to excite contraction. This value was named the 
chronaxie. For each excitable tissue the chr onaxie is approximately one- 
tenth the utilization time (the latter itself, as we have seen, expresses the 
shortest time during which a current having a potential of one rheobase is 
already able to produce excitation. The chronaxie is usually expressed in 
thousandths of a second; the rheobase, in volts. 

The curve which expresses the correlation between the threshold tension (i) of 
stimulation and the duration (f) of its action (see Fig. 203) approximates in form, as 
before stated, to an equilateral hyperbola displaced, in relation to the abscissae, to 

value b. Weiss, therefore, expressed its equation as follows: i=i-^-|-b, where a and 
b are two constants. The value of b is easily determined if we take a large-enough 

a 

t to disregard the value of fraction - The equation can then be re^duced to i^h. 

t 

Consequently, b expresses the threshold tension of the stimulus when its duration 
is indefinitely long. As wc already know, this is none other than the rheobase. As¬ 
suming that in the initial equation i equals 2b, i.e., a doubled rheobase, it is not 

difficult to determine the value of the chronaxie (t), namely: 2b— -f-b, whence 

I ^ i_ 

b —; hence ^ , Thus the chronaxie is expressed by a ratio between the two 

constants of Weiss’s equation. Constant a is of theoretic significance. 

Incidentally, Weiss's fundamental equation does not fully conform to the empir¬ 
ically obtained curve which is not a hyperbola in the true sense of the word, since 
from a certain moment (to the right of point R) it runs parallel to the abscissae, not 
approximating to it asymptotically as is the case with a real hyperbola. Nor are 
some other consequences of a hyperbola equation fully confirmed. Determination of 
the chronaxie as an empirical 7mlue permitting comparison of the rate of develop¬ 
ment of excitation in various tissues under the same physiological conditions (at a 
double threshold strength of the stimulus) holds good, however, irrespective of the 
correctness of the foregoing equation. 

The chronaxie is measured as follows. A stimulation of sufficient dura¬ 
tion is applied, and the threshold of the latter, i.e., the minimal intensity 
which produces excitation, is determined. This is the rheobase. The thresh¬ 
old voltage thus obtained is doubled, and then the shortest duration at 
which such a current must act upon the tissue to produce excitation is 
found. 

Special devices known as rheotomes are used to close the stimulating current for 
short intervals varied at will. The general principle of their operation is based on 
the fact that a certain body (a bullet, the arm of a pendulum, an uncoiled spring, etc.) 
in its rapid movement .successively opens two contacts so connected with the stimu¬ 
lating circuit that the opening of the first turns the current on, while the opening 
of the second turns it off. If the distance between the contacts and the rate of move¬ 
ment of the body are known, it is not difficult to calculate the duration of the 
current’s action. 
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This duration can be still easier graduated by means of condenser discharges. 
Time (t) of the condenser discharge is determined by the following formula: t = RC 
In n, where R is the resistance of the circuit (in ohms), C is the capacity of the con¬ 
denser (in farads) and In n is the natural logarithm of the ratio between the initial 
value of the condenser discharge and its value at the given moment. From this 
equation it follows that at an invariable resistance of the circuit the duration of 
the discharge is proportional to the capacity of the condenser. By using condensers of 
different capacities it is, therefore, possible greatly to vary the duration of the dis¬ 
charge. 


A device specially designed to measure the chronaxie of tissues and or¬ 
gans is called a chronaximeier. 

Expressing the rate of emergence of excitation, the value of chronaxie 
is connected with the speed of the tissue response in general: as a rule, the 
more rapid the reaction of the tissue, the shorter its chronaxie. This can 
be seen from a comparison of the values of the chronaxie and of the dura¬ 
tion of contraction in various muscles (Table 25). 


Tissin* 


Hiimmi Hkolotal inuK(;ies: 

flexors of the arm. 

extensors of the arm . 

Frog’s nerve and gast roeneniius 

muscle . 

Claw muscle of crayfish. 

Frog’s stoma(;h muscle? . 


Table 25 
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0.040 

0.3 

0.1 

11-14 

5 

30-100 
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A relation between the value of the chronaxie and the rate of propaga¬ 
tion of excitation is also observed: sluggish nerve fibres possess a longer 
chronaxie. A general rule even has been advanced, according to which the 
rate of propagation of excitation along the nerve constitutes approximately 
1 cm. during the period which equals the chronaxie of the given tissue. For 
example, in the nerve of the frog with a propagation rate of 30 m. pei* 
second and a chronaxie of 0.3 millisecond excitation is really propagated 
at the rate of about 1 cm. in 0.0003 second. 

As a technically convenient method of measuring excitability in relation to the 
time factor, chronaximelry has been extensively used both in laboratory investiga¬ 
tions and clinical practice (Y. Ufland, D. Markov and others) in the last 20 to 25 years. 

The theory of chronaxie elucidates the following long-known fact used as an im¬ 
portant electrodiagnostic indicator of the reaction of muscular degeneration. At 
certain stages of degeneration the skeletal muscles flrst of all lose excitability to 
Induction currents (“faradic excitability'^ but remain excitable to constant currents 
^galvanic excttability"). As showji by experiments, in these cases the chronaxie of 
the muscle considerably increases (by scores and hundreds of times) owing to which 
transient induction shocks, unlike the more protracted action of a constant current, 
cannot produce excitation. 

The signiflcancc of the duration factor in the stimulating action of a current 
manifests itself with particular force in the fact that alternating currents of high 
frequency (more than 100,000 periods per second), for example the current of Tesla, 
pass through the human body without producing any stimulating effect even at high 
tension, while at the same time an incandescent lamp included into the same cir¬ 
cuit begins to glow. The action of high-frequency currents on tissues is confined to 
thermal effects, which is utilized in electrotherapy for warming up internal organs 
(diathermia). In this case the duration of each oscillation of the current is apparently 
insufficient to produce excitation even at a considerable strength of the current. 
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The significance of the time factor for the development of physiological 
processes was first disclosed by Wedensky (1892); basing himself on his in¬ 
vestigations relating to the role of the strength and frequency of stimula¬ 
tion (Chapter 50), he introduced into physiology the concept of functional 
lability of excitable tissues. By lability Wedensky implied the rate of ele¬ 
mentary reactions underlying excitation, i.e., the ability of the tissue to 
effect a single process of excitation (excitation wave) within a certain pe¬ 
riod of time. Wedensky determined the value of lability by the maximum 
number of individual waves of excitation which a living tissue is able to 
produce per unit of time. As will be shown in Chapter 50, the level of labil¬ 
ity and its modification during the functioning of the tissue is one of the 
main factors which determine the qualitative vai-iety of the reactions of 
the substratum. 

Compared with lability which signifies the rate of the entire excitation 
process, chronaxie which characterizes only the rate at which excitation 
emerges, is, apparently, a more limited and private index. Moreover, meas¬ 
ured by the maximum number of waves of excitation that can be produced 
by the tissue per unit of time, lability characterizes the ability of the tissue 
to create rhythmic series of these waves which underlie the natural forms 
of excitation. The rhythmic character of nervous excitation was first proved 
by Wedensky (1884) in his experiments with the telephonic auscultation of 
rhythms of excitation in the nerve; these data enabled him to regard labil¬ 
ity as the most adequate criterion for characterizing the time factor in the 
processes of excitation. 

Considered from the general biological aspect the value of lability and 
the value of chronaxie prove to be interconnected, since a rapid process of 
excitation is usually also characterized by its rapid emergence; contrari¬ 
wise, a slow process of excitation is usually slow to emerge. The measure¬ 
ment of chronaxie is, therefore, not infrequently used for the purpose of 
characterizing the lability of certain structures, a low value of chronaxie 
being taken as an index of high lability and a high value of chronaxie as 
an index of low lability. 

It should be pointed out, however, that when the excitability of the tissue sharply 
changes as a result of modifications in its functional state, the measurement of 
chronaxie by the foregoing method does not give an exact idea of the lability change. 
For example, when the nerve is subjected to the action of agents which lead to a 
decline in its lability accompanied by a fall of excitability and conductivity, the 
measurement of chronaxie shows not an increase in its value, as siou r1 be expected, 
but a decrease. A double high rheobase can apparently produce excitation in a shorter 
time than a double low rheobase, and, consequently, the doubling of a high rheobase 
is physiologically not equivalent to that of a low rheobase. 

Theories of the Stimulating Action of Electric Current 

We have seen that electric current of a certain strength (not below the 
rheobase) must act upon the tissue for a definite time to produce excitation. 
We also know that at the make of the current the excitatory process arises 
in the region of the cathode. The authors of various theories of the stimu¬ 
lating action of electric current proceed precisely from these facts. 

In 1896 V. Chagovets, who later became professor at Kiev University, 
assumed that the stimulating action of electric current on a living tissue 
was due to the accumulation of positively charged ions at one of the poles, 
i.e., in the region of the cathode when the current is closed, and in the 
region of the anode when it is opened. 
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Proceeding from the assumption that the stimulating action of current 
depends on the change in the concentration of the salts dissolved in the 
plasma, Nernst subsequently theoretically deduced a formula expressing 
the correlation between the strength of the current and the time during 
which it must act on the tissue to produce excitation. His formula is as 
follows: iVt —const., where i is the strength of the current and t is its 
duration. 

But this formula is not applicable to weak currents, since a current 
weaker than the rheobase does not produce excitation, however its duration 
t is increased. Being true for “momentary” stimulations, this formula is 
likewise inapplicable to slowly increasing currents, whose stimulating 
action is lowered (page 491) owing to a partial reverse diffusion of the ions 
or to a decrease in the sensitivity of the tissue to the action of these ions 
(so-called accommodation). Other formulas in somewhat greater accord 
with most of the observed facts (Weiss, Lapicque ct al.) were subsequently 
advanced. 

The formula of Nernst, based on the assumption that the emergence of 
excitation requires a definite concentration of ions in the region of the 
cathode of the current acting upon the tissue, does not yet give an answer 
to the question as to which ions play the principal part in the phenomena 
of excitation. Chagovets connected the stimulating action of the current 
with a heightened concentration of hydrogen cations. Loeb (1906) found 
that a muscle placed in a saline solution preserved its excitability for a 
long time only if the solution contained univalent (Na, K) and bivalent (Ca, 
Mg) cations in concentrations (c) which are in a definite correlation. This 

correlation can be expressed by the following formula: == const. 

In many cases the univalent cations produce a stimulating effect, while 
the bivalent cations produce a depressive effect. 

Proceeding from these data and his own investigations and calculations, 
P. Lazarev (1916) developed the ion theory of stimulation according to 
which the stimulating action of a current, when it is, closed, is conditioned 
by a heightened concentration of potassium ions in the region of the cath¬ 
ode.* At the same time an excess of less mobile calcium ions remains in 
the region of the anode where it reduces the excitability. When the current 
is opened an opposite picture is observed due to a reverse diffusion of 
ions. Lazarev extended this theory to other kinds of stimulation—mechan¬ 
ical, thermal and osmotic. 

The view that the cathode acts like potassium ions and the anode like 
calcium ions is supported, in particular, by experiments which show that 
nonconductivity developing in a certain section of the nerve as a result of 
its treatment by potassium ions increases when this section is stimulated 
by the cathode, the negative pole of constant current, and is eliminated by 
the action of the anode, the positive pole (M. Vinogradov). Contrariwise, 
the nonconductivity created by treating the nerve with calcium ions in- 
ci’eases under the action of the anode and disappears under the action of 
the cathode of constant current (L. Vasilyev, D. Vorontsov). 

The original concepts, according to which the ions are transferred within 
the field of the electric current, require an essential correction, however, 

* It is well known that during the passage of an electric current through a solution 
of an electrolyte the positively charged ions (cations) are displaced towards the 
cathode, and the negatively charged Ions (anions) towards the anode. 
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since the latest investigations show that the displacement to which the ions 
are subjected within the time necessary to produce excitation, does not 
exceed the diameter of the molecule. 

Whereas the theories of Nernst and Lazarev connect the stimulating 
action of a current on a living tissue with modifications of ion concentration 
in those sections of the tissue which are situated beneath the electrodes of 
the acting current, in 1906 Chagovets advanced his condensation theory of 
excitation based on the phenomena of internal polarization emerging in a 
living tissue at the make of the stimulating current. From this point of 
view the area of an excitable tissue, for example of a nerve situated 
between the electrodes of the acting current, is regarded as a tissue con¬ 
denser; unlike electrostatic condensers it possesses not an electrostatic but 
a polarization capacity which manifests its ability to retain the electric 
charge accumulated during polarization at the poles. When the stimulating 
current is closed, the condenser is charged in a relatively short time as a 
result of the developing internal polarization of the tissue, and the posi¬ 
tively charged ions (hydrogen ions, according to Chagovets) accumulate in 
the region of the cathode. Excitation emerges when the charge of the 
condenser reaches a definite value. When the current is opened a momen¬ 
tary polarization of a reverse direction arises in the tissue, thereby creating 
conditions for the emergence of excitation in the region of the anode. 

Chagovets showed that when the current acted for a very short time, its 
stimulating action and the internal polarization of a living tissue increased 
simultaneously and were expressed by the same formulas. As to the dis¬ 
placement of the ions in the electric field of the current, in the given case 
it is regarded not as the cause of excitation, but as a phenomenon which 
accompanies excitation when the stimulus acts for a relatively long time. 

Chagovets’s concepts of tissue condensers found support in the sub¬ 
sequent researches of other authors (Ebbecke et al.). It has been shown 
that a living tissue is characterized by a certain electric capacity, in this 
case a polarization capacity, whose value for the nerve trunk of the frog is 
about 0.01 fiF. 

V. Pravdich-Ncminsky approached the problem of the mechanism governing the 
stimulating action of a current from another angle. Basing himself on his investigations 
which revealed the formation of ammonia in the region of the cathode under the 
action of constant current upon the nerve, Pravdich-Neminsky connected the stimu¬ 
lating action of the current with the breakdown of unstable nitrous compounds in 
the nerve, while the very propagation of excitation in the nerve he regarded as prop¬ 
agation of an ammoniacal wave. The indubitable value of these researches consists 
in the fact that they attract the attention of researchers to the problems of bio¬ 
chemical transformations, connected with the emergence and propagation of excitation 
in a nervous conductor, of which very little is known as yet. 


Transmission of Excitation from Nerve to Muscle 

Normally the skeletal muscles contract when receiving impulses from 
the nervous centres along the motor nerve fibres. Each nerve fibre ramifies 
and innervates from 3 to 160 muscle fibres. A system of muscle fibres 
innervated by the branchings of one axon and therefore contracting simul¬ 
taneously forms together with the nerve fibre a so-called motor unit. 

The morphological connection between the nerve and the muscle fibres 
is considered by various authors differently: some authors regard the nerve 
endings only as thickenings, as motor plates; others view them as a fine 
ramification of nerve fibres coming into direct contact with the modified 
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muscle fibres; still others believe that between the nerve and the muscle 
there is a new intermediate substance differing both from the nerve and 
the muscle (receptive substance). 

Whatever the ideas of the connection between the nerve and the muscle 
fibres, it is certain that the area of myoneural junction possesses certain 
peculiarities with regard to the conduction of excitation compared with the 
nerve or muscle fibre. As in all other cases when excitation is transmitted 
from one cell to another, it can spread only in one direction, in this case 
always from the motor nerve fibre to the muscle fibre. Besides, the con¬ 
duction of excitation in the intermediate areas is retarded. 

As to the mechanism for transmission of excitation from nerve to muscle 
it was long held that similarly to the transmission of excitation within the 
nerve and muscle fibres themselves, it was effected by means of an action 
current. From this point of view the excitation of the muscle arises in 
response to an electric discharge (action current) in the nerve ending. 

Proceeding from these concepts, Lapicque expressed the opinion that 
impulses could pass from nerve to muscle only if the chronaxie of the nerve 
and the chronaxie of the muscle were about equal (in any case if one did 
not exceed the other more than three- or fourfold). Lapicque named this 
conformity of chronaxies isochronism. Derangement of isochronism makes 
transmission of excitation from nerve to muscle impossible. For example, 
if the animal is poisoned by curare and the conduction of excitation from 
nerve to muscle is suppressed, the chronaxie of the muscle is considerably 
prolonged while the chronaxie of the nerve remains invariable. According 
to Lapicque, therefore, the previous duration of the action current of the 
nerve no longer suffices to excite the muscle. There are numerous facts, 
however, showing that isochronism is not in all cases an indispensable 
condition for the transmission of impulses from one tissue to another. 

A different view on the processes which underlie the transmission of 
excitation from nerve to muscle has become widespread in the last 20 years. 
A. Samoilov (1924) was the first to furnish convincing proof that the pas¬ 
sage of excitation fiom nerve to muscle was predominantly a chemical 
rather than a physical process. With a temperature rise of 10° the rate of 
transmission of impulses from nerve to muscle in the poikilothermal animal 
increases, according to Samoilov, on the average by 2.14 times. Such an 
acceleration of the process as a result of a temperature rise (so-called 
temperature coefficient) is possible only for chemical reactions and not for 
physical processes.* 

Proceeding from this, Samoilov assumed that the excitation from nerve 
to muscle was transmitted chemically: the substance educed by the nerve 
ending stimulated the muscle fibre. He wrote: “.. .It may be assumed that 
here, at the border of two cells, one cell educes a certain, as yet unknown, 
substance and that this substance serves as a stimulating agent for the 
other cell; this constitutes the passage of excitation from the nerve fibre 
to the muscle fibre.” This may explain both the one-way conduction of 
excitation in the myoneural area and its lowered rate. Samoilov assumed 
the existence of a similar mechanism in all cases of transmission of excita¬ 
tion from one cell to another (in particular, from one neuron to another); 
here, too, in his opinion, transmission was effected by means of a chemical 
substance possessing a stimulating property. 

* It is well known that at a temperature rise of 10® the rate of chemical reactions 
increase two- or threefold, while the rate of physical processes increases inconsid¬ 
erably (about 20 per cent). 
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In SamoiJov s aforesaid experiments the r ate of conduction of excitation 
in a nerve increased on the average by 54 per cent at a temperature rise 
of 10®. This result shows that in the complex process of propagation of 
excitation in the ner\''e chemical and physical components play a certain 
part, though a considerably lesser part than in transmission of excitation 
from nerve to muscle. 

O. Levi (1921) found that stimulation of the vagus led to formation of a 
specific substance in the endings of this nerve situated in the cardiac 
muscle; this substance later proved to be acetylcholine. Numerous further 
investigations established that this substance was formed in certain links 
of the vegetative and central nervous systems during transmission of 
excitation. 

In the middle of the thirlic's experiments in which an artificial nutritive 
fluid was perfused through the blood vessels of a muscle showed that the 

fluid flowing from the skeletal muscles 
stimulated through the nerve con¬ 
tained 0.00002 y* of acetylcholine per 
impulse of excitation. 

It was also shown that a rapid in¬ 
jection of 2 y of acetylcholine into the 
artery produced a tetanic muscle con¬ 
traction (Fig. 205). Very small doses— 
about 0.000005 y—^were required to 
excite the muscle fibre when acetyl¬ 
choline was brought to the region of 
the nerve ending by means of a micro¬ 
pipette. 

In order that formation of acetyl¬ 
choline cause muscular contraction it is 
necessary that the amount of this sub¬ 
stance formed at each impulse should 
be? fully destroyed during the refrac¬ 
tory phase, otherwise the subsequent 
impulse will not be able to produce 
excitation. Acetylcholine is split into choline and acetic acid by an enzyme, 
called cholinesterase. It appears that the concentration of this enzyme in 
the muscle is highest in the region of the nerve endings. 

These facts have led to the hypothesis that the insignificant amounts of 
acetylcholine formed in the endings of the motor nerve act as inter¬ 
mediaries in the transmission of impulses from nerve to muscle. 

Although the participation of chemical processes in the transmission of 
excitation from nerve to muscle can now hardly be doubted, it cannot be 
fully accepted that the acetylcholine cycle of biochemical reactions is the 
only cause of muscular contraction in response to impulses from the motor 
nerve. The cycle of chemical transformations in this process has not yet 
been sufficiently studied. There are indications, for example, that an im¬ 
portant role is played by adenosine triphosphoric acid, sulphohydrate groups 
(—SH) and other chemical compounds. It may be assumed that excitation 
is transmitted by those specific metabolites in the nerve fibre which them¬ 
selves participate in the cycle of chemical transformations connected with 
the active state of the muscle. 



Fij?. 2()fi. Lower roeord - c^ojil ra<?tir.ni of 
the cat’s Hkelel4il iniisclo after injection 
of a<*etyIcholine; upper rwor(l---(!ontr4Mi- 
tion of inusclf? in response 1.o sin)]fle 
nerve stimulation. Ordimitc^ shows scale 
of tonsi(»n tlevelojied by muscle (in kg.); 
absc'issa shows time (0.01 8(H'.ond). 
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CHAPTER 50 


THE EXCITATORY PROCESS 
Principal Concepts of Electrophysiology 


Already in the preceding exposition we frequently referred to electric 
phenomena in tissues, namely, to electnc currents, or potentials,* which 
are an important indicator of impulses of excitation and warrant a charac¬ 
terization of the excitatory process from the viewpoint of its intensity, 
duration, rhythm and general nature of its course. 


Electric changes in tissues arc expressed by insignificant, values of energy; for 
example, in the muscle they are less than 0.00001 of the entire thermal and mechanical 
energy liberated during contraction. However, the extensive development of electric 
measuring technique, and in 
our time also of amplifying 
devices, has made the electro- 


physiological method of inves¬ 
tigation one of the most per¬ 
fect and precise methods of 
studying the dynamics of exci¬ 
tation in ihv. nervous and mus¬ 
cular systems. 

The study of electric phenom¬ 
ena in animal tissues began 
with the discovei*y made by 
Clalvani, physician and phys¬ 
iologist of Bologna, in 1786. 
Galvani noticed that when a 
current between the nerve and 
the muscle of a prepared leg of 
the frog was closed with the 
help of a metallic conductor, 
the muscle twitchc'd as it did 
during the passage of a charge 
from the Ix'yden jar through 
it. Galvani interpreted this fact 
as a manifestation of “animal 
electricity.” He believed that 
the neiwes and muscles were 
charged with opposite electric¬ 
ity and that in this experiment 
the metallic conductor only 
closed the circuit between the 
nerve and the muscle. 

Volta, professor of physics 
at the University of Pavia 
and Galvani's contemporary, 
explained the results of Gal- 



vani’s experiments by the fact 
that the metallic conductor 


L. Galvani 


used in the experiments was 

heterogeneous. When the metal came into contact with the humid tissue, there arose 
a difference of potentials between the metal and the fluid; owing to the heterogeneity 
of the metallic conductor opposite charges were created at its ends contacting the 
tissue and produced an electric current. 

Both investigators proved to be right, each in his own way. Galvani found a new 
variant of this experiment, in which the contraction of the prepared muscle was 
attained without any metallic conductors, simply by throwing upon the muscle its 
own nerve (the so-called experiment of contraction without metals). This experiment 


* In all cases when action potentials arc mentioned, it is the difference of potential 
between the excited and the resting sections of the excitable tissue that is implied. 
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incontestably proved that an excitable tissue could itself be a source of electricity; it 
opened a long new chapter of physiology subsequently named electrophysiology. 

As to Volta, he was the first to discover the source of constant current (the “voltaic 
pile”) in which the potential difference or, in Volta’s terminology, the electromotive 
force resulted from the interaction of the metal and the fluid. The voltaic pile originally 
consisted of numerous pairs of copper and zinc disks superposed on each other and 
separated by cloth layers moistened in salt water.* This discovery originated the 
theory of electric (“galvanic”) current and refuted the vitalistic concepts of the 
specific nature of “animal electricity.” 

Firm foundations for the experimental study of the bio-electric proper¬ 
ties of muscle and nerve were laid in the middle of last century; of partic¬ 
ular importance in this respect were the researches of DuBois-Reymond, 
Hermann, Sechenov and Wedensky who investigated the bio-electric cur¬ 
rents by recording them with physical instruments—galvanometers. The 
use of his telephonic methods (page 503) by Wedensky was particularly 
fruitful at that stage in the development of electrophysiology. 

Currents of rest in muscle and nerve. If the longitudinal surface and a 
cut end of a muscle or nerve are connected to a sensitive galvanometer 

by nonpolarizable electrodes 
(Fig. 206) the galvanometer 
will reveal the presence of a 
current which flows in the ex¬ 
ternal circuit from the longi¬ 
tudinal surface of the nerve or 
muscle to the cut end.** In 
other words, the cut end of 
the tissue proves to be electro¬ 
negative to its longitudinal 
surface. The current which 
results from such connection 
of the longitudinal and trans¬ 
versal surfaces of the tissue 
was termed by DuBois-Rey- 
mond the current of rest. 

However, Hermann showed that the emergence of the so-called current 
of rest was due only to the injury of the tissue, its cause being the 
difference of potentials between the uninjured part of the tissue (longitu¬ 
dinal surface) and its injured part—the cut end. Thus the current of rest 
does not pre-exist in the nerve or muscle, as was assumed by DuBois- 
Reymond, but arises as a result of injuries and, in general, of local altera¬ 
tions in the tissue under various physiological and chemical influences. It 
was therefore called the injury current, or alteration current. 

It has also turned out that Galvani’s experiment with contraction with¬ 
out metals fails if the muscle is prepared very thoroughly, without any 
injuries. But if the muscle is first injured, the throwing of the nerve upon 
it invariably produces contraction, when the nerve comes in contact with 
either the injured or uninjured parts. 

* The most powerful battery of that time consisting of 4,200 pairs of copper and 
zinc plates was designed in 1802 by the Russian Academician V. Petrov; in addition 
to the physical investigations which led to the discovery of the electric arc, he carried 
out a number of experiments connected with the influence of electric currents on 
aquatic animals. 

•• As is known from physics, the flow of electricity from the positive to the negative 
pole is conventionally taken as the course of a current in the external circuit. 



Fig. 206. Ciinvnt of rest. 3/ —muHolo (or nerve). 
(yVosS’SCOlioii of musclo (nerve) is negative (—) to 
iminjuretl surface ( -i- ). Arrows show ilirection of 
current in inner and outcT (urcuits. 




The highest difference of potentials, which in the muscle reaches 0.08 V, 
is observed immediately after the occurrence of the injury. During the 
first hour the injury current falls almost to half its initial strength. In the 
nerve the potential difference arising as a result of injury does not usually 
exceed 0.03 V, and with the lapse of time diminishes more rapidly than in 
the muscle. In the human nerve it is only about 0.006 V and this is, 
apparently, due to the abundance of connective tissue layers which repre¬ 
sent an accessory make for the current led off from the nerve. As the nerve 
degenerates the strength of the current, which arises as a result of the 
injury, gradually decreases; in homoiothermal animals the current fully 
disappears in 10 days; in poikilothermal animals, in 30 days. 

Action current (negative wave of the current of rest). The electric oscil¬ 
lations which accompany the excitatory process in the nerves and muscles 
are of special interest. Historically the study of these phenomena proceeded 
from initial observations which showed that the current of rest in muscle 
or nerve diminished during their stimulation. DuBois-Reymond named 
this diminution of the current of rest during the active state of the tissue 
the negatwe wave of the current of rest. In inert galvanometers it appears 
in the form of a continuous weakening of the current of rest, though in 
reality it consists of separate rapid oscillations. This was proved by the so- 
called secondary tetanus. If two nerve-muscle preparations are placed so 
that the nerve of one preparation lies longitudinally on the muscle of the 
other, stimulation of the second nerve by induction current leads to a 
tetanic contraction not only of the second, but also of the first muscle. In 
this case the nerve of the first preparation is stimulated by a negative wave 
which accompanies the contraction of the second muscle. But since this 
stimulation produces tetanus of the first muscle rather than a single twitch, 
it warrants the conclusion that the stimulus is of an intermittent character. 

The phenomenon of the negative wave was interpreted as follows (Her¬ 
mann, 1867). Just as an injured part of an excitable tissue is electronegative 
to its uninjured part, any section of the tissue excited at the given moment 
becomes electronegative to the resting sections. The difference of potentials 
between an excited and an injured part must therefore be smaller than 
that between a resting and an injured part. This is what determines the 
negative wave (i.e., diminution) of the current of rest. The scheme pre¬ 
sented in Fig. 206 demonstrates these relationships. 

In an excited section electronegativity does not persist long, as is the 
case with an injured section. Arising for a very short time, it spreads over 
the tissue together with the excitatory process. The decrease in the poten¬ 
tial difference between an injured (permanently negative) and an excited 
section during the passage of each excitatory wave is therefore very brief 
(expressed in thousandths of a second). Hermann named these rapid 
changes of the electric potential in an excited section of a muscle or nerve 
the action currents. 

The first proof of the intermittent, oscillatory nature of excitation in a 
nerve was given by N. Wedensky (1883) who made use of the telephonic 
method for hearing the action currents of a nerve. By leading off two 
points of the nerve to a telephone he was able to hear the rhythms of the 
activity of a nerve under stimulations of different strength and frequency. 
With the help of this method Wedensky already in the eighties of last 
century made a number of his fundamental conclusions concerning the 
rhythms of excitation; these conclusions were subsequently corroborated 
by other investigators with the help of graphic recording. 



Later special galvanometers or electrometers possessing very low inertia 
of the recording system were used for obtaining graphic records of action 
currents which usually represent rapid electric oscillations. They include 
the capillary electrometer, the string galvanometer and oscillographs. 


The capillary electrometer consists of a capillary glass tube containing mercury 
with a weak solution of sulphuric acid above it. At the contact surface of the mercury 
and acid there arises a difference of potentials, the mercury being charged positively 
and the acid negatively. The charge reduces the surface tension of the mercury 
meniscus owing to the mutual repulsion of the charged particles of mercury. If a 
current is now passed through this system in a direction, for example, that will make 
the meniscus a cathode jmrl the sulphuric acid an anode, the charge of the meniscus 
will dtjcrcasc. Owing to this the surface tension of the mercury will increase and the 
meniscus will fall being displaced in the direction of the current flow. With a reverse 
direction of the current an increase in the charge of the meniscus will diminish its 
surface tension, and the meniscus will rise. Thus the movements of the mercury 
meniscus are alw’ays in the direction of the acting current. These movements can be 
observed through a microscope, or photographed on photosensitive paper. 

The inertia of the mercury meniscus is relatively high, however, and the string 
galvanometer therefore proved to be a better instrument (page 94). In this galvano¬ 
meter a very thin conducting thread stretched vertically between the poles of an 
electric magnet can reproduce about 500 oscillations per second without appreciable 
error. 


A considerably higher frequenej’' of oscillations can be reproduced without errors 
by loop, or magncto-clcctric oscillographs which found application in elcctrophysiology 
at a later period. The movable system is formed hero by a loop of a metallic band 
stretching from one terminal to the other through a block drawn upward by a spring. 



The loop is placed between the poles 
of a permanent magnet. During the pas- 
.sage of the current both halves of the 
loop are deflected in opposite directions 
because of the different course of the 
j. current in them. This makes the whole 
loop turn at a certain angle, the value 
of which is determined by the strength 
of the current. A beam of light is deflect¬ 
ed corre.spondingly and is rcnccte<l by 
a little mirror fixed on the loop. The.se 
deflections of the beams are photo¬ 
graphed. Oscillographs of this kind can 
reproduce, about 10,000 oscillations per 
second without any error. 


Fig. 207. Diagram of cathode? ray oscillograpli. 
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But the most perfect system record¬ 
ing without any inertia is a beam of 
cathode rays used in cathode ray 
oscillographs (Fig. 207). The cathode 


(electron) beam is obtained as follows. 
Two electrodes are placed in a vacuum glass tube at a certain distance from 
each other: one of these electrodes, having the shape of a thread, serves as the 
cathode, while the other, having the shape of a disc with a small aperture in 
the middle of it, serves as the anode. If a high direct tension (of about 1,000 volts) is 
brought to the electrodes, the cathode gives rise to a rectilinear stream of free 
electrons. Passing through the aperture in the anodal disc the cathode beam falls on 
a fluorescent screen formed by the bottom of the lube and produces a luminous spot 
tlierc. The latter can be recorded on a photosensitive film. In order to intensify the 
electron stream the thread of the cathode is incandesced by means of a current passed 
through it from a separate small battery. 

The potential to be recorded is led oft to the plates of a condenser situated inside 
the tube on both sides of the cathode beam. Consisting of negatively charged electrons 
the latter passes between the plates of the condenser and always deviates in the 
direction of the plate which at the given moment carries a positive charge. In this 
way the form of any impulse of a potential, however short its duration, can be re¬ 
produced with precision. 


But the loop and cathode ray oscillographs cannot be directly used for 
recording action currents because they are not sensitive enough. Action currents 
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led off to an oscillograph must therefore be considerably amplified. This is done by 
cathode valve amplifiers whose principle of operation is described in text-books of 
physics. 

As before stated, the action current is due to the fact that the excited 
section of the tissue is for a short time electronegative to the resting sec¬ 
tions. When one of the leads is applied to the uninjured part of a nerve or 
muscle and the other to an injured part, the difference of 
potentials between the electrodes during the passage of the excitatory 
wave beneath the first electrode will for a short time diminish: the record¬ 
ing apparatus will reveal a rapid variation in the direction reverse to that 
of the current of rest. As to the injured section (beneath the second elec¬ 
trode) the excitatory wave becomes extinguished in it without changing 
its electric state. In this case the action current has a form of a monophasic 
wave (Fig. 208, a). 

But if both electrodes are applied to the uninjured longitudinal surface 
of the preparation, the action current will appear as a diphasic wave 




Fig. 208. lAifl.luoiLuphiUsit*, right diphasit* cMinvjit ijfatjtioji 

in tho fnig's sciati<‘ lu'rvc recorded on cathode ray o.s(ji]l<»graph. 


(Fig. 208, b), since the sections of the tissue to which the electrodes con¬ 
nected with a galvanometer are applied are not affected by excitation 
simultaneously. Spreading at a certain velocity, the excitation first reaches 
the nearest electrode where it creates transitory electronegativity; the 
recording apparatus shows a wave in one direction. When the excitatory 
wave passes the region of the first electrode in its further propagation and 
reaches the section lying beneath the second electrode, a momentary 
reverse current arises in the external circuit and is recorded as a second 
wave in the opposite direction (see Fig. 1). 

In the skeletal muscles of vertebrates a monophasic action current lasts 
thousandths of a second: in the muscles of the frog, 0.003 to 0.004 second; 
in the muscles of homoiothermal animals, 0.002 to 0.003 second. In nerves 
it lasts 0.0005 to 0.0020 second. The more rapid the propagation of ex¬ 
citation along the nerve, the shorter the duration of the action current. 

Correlation between electric and mechanical changes in muscle. Simul¬ 
taneous recording of a muscular contraction and of the action current led 
off from the muscle shows that in its ascending part the action current pre¬ 
cedes contraction. This was demonstrated by recording the action current 
and the curve of thickening of the frog’s muscle. 

This is also obvious from a simpler experiment which is a variant of the ex¬ 
periment with secondary contraction (page 503). If the nerve of a nerve-muscle 
preparation is placed on the heart of the frog so as to bring it into contact with the 



base and apex of the ventricle, the muscle of the preparation will contract at each 
systole. In this case the nerve is stimulated by an action current which precedes the 
contraction of the ventricle. Since the latent period of contraction of the cardiac 
muscle is relatively long, the contraction of the preparation each time precedes the 
contraction of the heart. 

According to the data obtained by means of a cathode ray oscillograph, 
a monophasic action current of a muscle consists of two parts. The trans¬ 
itory ascending part of the action current which lasts about 0.003 second 
precedes contraction, while its slow descending part lasting from 0.05 to 
0.07 second coincides with the contraction. These data testify to the fact 
that the transitory initial part of the action current does not represent the 
contractile process, but the excitatory process which precedes the con¬ 
tractile process in the muscle. 

The difference between the electric and mechanical effects in the muscle 
is particularly pronounced in tetanus. When a muscle is subjected to rather 
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Fig. 209. C\)ulrfu*linu and cum^iits nf action in lln frog’s gastrocnemius 
niiiscic in resjioiLsc to iutensiOod Btiinulalioii »f sciatic iutvo. 

Series of HueeoHsivo recordH (pliologrmns /-<#) during sliraiilaiion by iiidueiion current by 
], 2 . !l. 4 , 5 and Gem. ubovt' ibrcHbold rnspectivi'ly. Each )>hotr>griim Hhnws (U>p to >)ot- 
tom): elcrctromyograrn, incchaiioniyograrn, Higntil line, rise in .rks the bogiuniiig 

of Htiniiilation, and time (0.01 sccoikI). Rapidity of stimulalioii—100 per second. Intonsi- 
fiod stimulation results in risi' in ainplitucio of currents of action ani f curve of musnle 
(contraction, wl di reacln's inaxiiniiiii when stimulated Gem. abc tbresliold (after 

V. Delov). 

frequent, direct or indirect, stimulations, the mechanical effect, as before 
stated (Chapter 47), is continuous; the action currents of the muscle, how¬ 
ever*, proceed separately without merging (Fig. 209). Consequently, the 
muscle responds to each stimulation by a very rapid and easily reversible 
change which is characterized by an action current and which pre¬ 
determines the origination of more protracted processes underlying the 
mechanical effect of contraction. 

If the stimulations are not too frequent, the number of emerging action 
currents may exactly correspond to the number of individual stimulations. 
But if the stimulations are too frequent (for example, more than 300 per 
second), the frequency of action currents reproduced by the muscle of the 
frog is reduced and, in general, becomes irregular. This intermittent 
character of the flow of action currents, as we shall see later (page 509), 
is connected with the period of inexcitability (the so-called absolute 
refractory phase) which arises in the tissue immediately after each excita¬ 
tion and which separates one excitatory wave from another. 
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Similarly intermittent are the action currents in human muscular con¬ 
tractions which are usually of a tetanic character. However transitory a 
human movement may be, muscular contraction is not accompanied by a 
single action current, but by a more or less frequent series of such currents. 

Wedensky (1884) was the first to hear action currents in the human 
muscle with the aid of the telephone. About 30 years later similar investi¬ 
gations were carried out by other authors who used the string galvano¬ 
meter for recording action currents. An electrogram of muscular contrac¬ 
tion (Fig. 210) is expressed by approximately a 50-fold rhythm of the basic 




Fig. 210. Action c-urronta ol‘ biwpH cliiriiig fli^xion of arm in 
elbow. Upper liiu' marina time iu lifths of a seeoiai (after Pieper). 


waves complicated by small accessory oscillations. The latter are accounted 
for by the fact that individual groups of muscle fibres do not contract 
strictly simultaneously. 

The study of action currents led off from a very small number of human 
muscle fibres shows that in each fibre the frequency of the excitatory im¬ 
pulses may vary from 3 or 5 to 50 and 70 per second, and that it increases 
within these limits when the contraction is intensified (Adrian et al.). In 
weak muscular tension, different groups of fibres—motor units—do not 
contract simultaneously, and the fre¬ 
quency of impulses in each group is low 
so that individual groups may produce 
not a continuous but an incomplete 
tetanus. In the muscle as a whole, how¬ 
ever, the contractile effects of individ¬ 
ual fibre groups merge into a smooth 
contraction. Intense contractions involve 
more acting motor units and more fre¬ 
quent impulses in each of them so that 
various groups of muscle fibres act more 
synchronously. 

Electric after-potentials. The aforesaid 
action current appears as a transitory 
modification of electric potentials. In the 
muscle the ascending part of such an 
action current almost comes to an end 
before the development of mechanical 
contraction begins; in the nerve it is still 
shorter and lasts for about 0.001 second. But the use of amplifying devices, 
recently introduced in the investigation of bio-electric currents, has shown 
that the aforesaid action currents are only the initial, most appreciable phase 
of the changes in electric potentials in the excited part of the tissue. This 
initial, “high-voltage’- part of the action current, which may be called its 
spike is directly succeeded by a “low-voltage'" negative after-potential 



Fig. 211. ( Jorrolation botweori “poak” 
aiul fiftor-nogati\ ity in fibres oi‘ tlie 
frog's sciatic nerve (after (las-ser). 



(Fig. 211) lasting hundredths of a second and over (Vorontsov, Erlanger, 
Gasser et al.). 

In a fresh-prepared nerve the value of the initial part of the negative 
after-potential does not exceed 0.01 of the value of the spike. It disappears 
in the nerve only in 0.02 to 0.03 second (Fig. 211), and in the muscle in 
0.05 to 0.07 second. Treatment of the tissues by certain substances (ver- 
atrine, calcium and barium salts, etc.) intensifies the negative after-poten¬ 
tial by scores of times and prolongs its duration to whole seconds. On the 
contrary, narcotics and potassium salts suppress the negative after-potential 
even when they are used in such small concentrations as to exert no appre¬ 
ciable influence on the value of the spike. 

In the nerve deprived of oxygen supply there is no negative after-poten¬ 
tial. In the nerve poisoned by veratrine 
it is heightened, and a certain rise in 
respiratory metabolism is observed. 
^ This close dependence of the negative 
after-potential on the chemisrn of 
Fij?. 212. 7)iagram of uuijijiiri‘(l polarl/.r<t the medium and on the presence of 
norvo fibro (at rest ). oxygon warrant its connection with 

the recovery proc^esses going on in the 
tissue after the period of excitation. Contrary to this, a leading role in the 
very propagation of excitation is often ascribed to the initial part of the 
action current, or* the spike. 

The negative after-potential is succeeded by a positive aftereffect. It is 
usually smaller than the negative after-potential in amplitude, but con¬ 
siderably exceeds it in duration. The positive aftereffect becomes much 
more intense after rhythmic stimulations of the nerve. 

There are indications (Gasser et al.) that the negative after-potential is 
accompanied by heightened excitability in the nerve, the positive after¬ 
effect by a decrease in excitability. 

The origin of currents of rest and of action currents. Already Sechenov 
pointed out the significance of metabolism for the emergence of potential 
differences in animal tissues. Developing this viewpoint, V Chagovets (1896) 
showed that it was possible to explain the electric phenomena in the mus¬ 
cles and nerves by proceeding from the concepts of concentration cui*rents 
determined by different concentrations of certain ions (for example, H-ions) 
in various sections of the tissue. The difference in concentration may result 
from modification of metabolic processes in the excited or injured areas. 

Later, the membrane theory (Bernstein, 1902) became widespread; this 
theory is based on the schematic conception that on the surface of the 
muscle and nerve fibres there exists a special marginal layer (membrane) 
which, like some artificial membranes, is permeable to cations and imper¬ 
meable to anions. Since the concentration of electrolytes on both sides of 
the membrane is not equal, the cations (for example, potassium ions which 
are relatively abundant inside the fibre) tend to pass into the external 
medium, but are retained on the outer surface of the membrane by the 
charges of their anions. Owing to this, the membrane becomes polarized: 
its outer surface is charged positively and the inner surface negatively 
(Fig. 212). So long as the fibre is not injured, the potential is equal along its 
entire surface, but when it is injured, i.e., when the integrity of the mem¬ 
brane is violated, the negative ions are able to diffuse from within to the 
exterior: the injured site proves to be electronegative to the normally 
polarized surface. 
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Such is the origin of the current of rest. As to excitation, it is connected 


with an increase in the permeability of the membranes which is proved by 
a number of observations. Owing to this, 
the excited section of the membrane be¬ 
comes equally permeable to all ions and is * 
depolarized, as a result of which the excited ' 



section proves to be electronegative to the 
remaining, positively charged surface of 
the fibre. Unlike depolarization resulting 
from an injury, depolarization caused by 



excitation is reversible and is propagated 
together with the excitatory wave. From 
this point of view the propagation of exci¬ 
tation appears as propagation of the depo¬ 
larization wave. The difference of potentials 



on the border line between the depolarized 


and polarized sections gives rise to a dis¬ 
placement of ions which leads to the depo¬ 
larization of a new section and to the repo¬ 
larization of the previous section (Fig. 213). 

It must be pointed out that the very 
existence of semipermeable membranes in 
the tissues is disputed (D. Nasonov); there 
are reasons, however, for attaching impor¬ 
tance to the surface of division between 
different phases of living substance and to 
differences in the concentration of ions. 


Fig. 213. Diagrmn showing (lo]M>lar- 
izaiion of inoinbraiio of iiorvt) fibre? 
in stimulated urea (this si?(ition is 
shown by dotted line); exeitation 
i.s ]»ropagat^d frotn left t o right, and 
leaves refraotory period behind (this 
sc?etion i.s shown by heavy line). 
.Arrows show rise of loeal currejit. 




The Refractory and Exaltation Phases 

The study of electric phenomena in 
nerves and muscles leads to the conclusion 
that excitation is an intermittent and rhyth¬ 
mic process. Its intermittent character is 
connected with the refractory phjise arising 
after each flash of excitation. Following an 
impulse of excitation, the tissue does not 
react for a certain, very short, period of 
time to even the strongest new stimula¬ 
tion. This period of complete inexcitability, 
conditioned by a preceding process of ex¬ 
citation, is called the absolute refractory 
phase. After this the tissue gradually re¬ 
covers its excitability evident from the 
thresholds of stimulation which gradually 
drop to the initial level. This is the so-called 
relative refractory phase. 

The periods of inexcitability split the 
process of excitation into separate flashes— 



Fig. 214. ( Uirronts of action in the 
cat’s diaphragmatic nerve with two 
successive stimuli. 

With fliiniiiution i)f tho inttTVttl between 
nliniiilHiionA hiscotm) eiirrerii nf uction 
(iixniiiiHhiM liiHl, fiiiHlIy, disiippeurH (bot¬ 
tom record), beciuwe it occurs within 
n!frBc1.<>ry period of the first, l^ower 
]i£Ti(Klie, curve luiirkK time of 0.001 
second during the period (after Onsser). 


impulses accompanied by an action current. 

Whatever the frequency with which the nerves and muscles are stimulated, 
the action currents never merge in them. A record of action currents during 
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two rapid successive stimulations shows that when the interval between 
the stimulations is shortened the action current produced by the second 
stimulation gradually diminishes and, finally, at a very short interval, fully 
disappears (Fig. 214). 

The relative refractory phase expressed in lowered excitability is suc¬ 
ceeded by a phase of heightened excitability which was discovered by We- 
densky and named the exaltation phase. 

The excitability changes in a ncrve-muscle preparation after excitation 
may be presented graphically. Fig. 215 shows that the absolute refractory 
phase which characterizes the state of complete inexcitability of the prep¬ 
aration lasts 0.0025 second. The subsequent recovery of excitability to its 

initial level, i.e., the relative re¬ 
fractory phase, terminates 0.012 
second after the onset of excita¬ 
tion. The state of heightened ex¬ 
citability observed afterthat,i.e., 
the exaltation phase, is succeed¬ 
ed by the normal state 0.030 sec¬ 
ond after the onset of excitation. 

The exaltation phase may in 
some cases be prolonged to 0.1 
second and over. The absolute 
refractory phase and especially 
the relative refractory phase also 
vary. Low temperature, modifi¬ 
cations in the ion medium and 
anaesthesia considerably prolong 
the relative refractivity. 

In addition to lowered excitability of the tissue, the relative refractory 
phase is characterized by weaker reaction to new stimulation and by 
slower conduction of excitation. All these changes are the more pronounced, 
the shorter the interval between the stimulations, i.e., the less the tissue 
recovers after the preceding excitation. Contrariwise, in the exaltation 
phase the intensity of the reaction and the r ate of conduction are higher 
than initially. 

Recent investigations have found that after the passage of an excitatory 
impulse the excitability of the nerve undergoes a number of other modi¬ 
fications in addition to those mentioned above. For instance, a new, though 
less pronounced, period of lowered excitability—the phase of subnormal 
excitability —after the exaltation phase is observed (Gasser et al.). Thus 
excitability returns to its initial level by a series of rises and falls which 
are gradually extinguished. 

In the muscle the refractory phase lasts longer than in the nerve. It is 
especially long in the cardiac muscle (page 104) and was therefore discov¬ 
ered there first. In homoiothermal animals the absolute refractory phase 
lasts only about 0.001 second in the nerve and 0.0025 to 0.0030 second in 
the skeletal muscle. In a mixed nerve it differs in various groups of fibres. 
Generally speaking, the faster the conduction in the nerve fibre, the shorter 
the absolute refractory period. 

The following peculiar phenomenon is connected with the existence of 
the exaltation phase; it was first described in 1886 by Wedensky who named 
it a single tetanized twitch. If the nerve of a nerve-muscle preparation is 



Fig. 215. Curvo of reoovory of exc?itabilil.y of 
nervejm^paration after singl(j stinniiilatioii 
of I he nerve (after Adrian an<l LiicapS). 
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subjected in its distal part to a subthreshold tetanizing stimulation and in 
its proximal part to maximal induction shocks, short tetanuses rather than 
simple muscular twitches are observed (Fig. 216). Electrophysiological in¬ 
vestigations of this phenomenon substantiated Wedensky’s original assump¬ 
tion that it was caused by a transitory rise in the excitability of the nerve 


; 

2 




Fig. 216. Tetani/ed single (*ontraet.ioriofanorve-muselei)ro|>aralioii. 

Proxirnnily nppliod ftinj'h* Tnaximnl stimulus (31 cm.) is added to suhihn^shold 
teliiiii/.utiuii oi' aiiervo (3ti.5 cm. liisMuice between witli 30 cm. threshold). 

(*iirrent of action, corresponding to single stimidatioii. is followed by Heri(*s of 
(Mirreiits cd‘ action, equal in amplitude, reproducing lreqin?riey of subthreshold 

Ktimulution. 

Top t<» Iwittom: 7—<‘Iee.lroniyQgram; ■ riie>ehniiomyogran); record of the 
moment of single stimuiiitioii (rise of limq; 7—record of t(‘tarii/.iition (recorded 
throughout exporimeid); /i —time recorded in 0.2 second. Suhthreshold tota- 
nizution with freqiKfiiey of 50 per sticotifl was applied 2 seconds before singht 
stimulus (after Vasilyev, ]h!lov and Mogeiulovieh). 

after the passage of a single excitatory wave, owing to which subthreshold 
tetanization became for a short time above-threshold. This phenomenon 
has roused particular interest during the last decades in connection with the 
propositions advanced by A. Ukhtomsky who regarded it as one of the 
probable mechanisms of the dominant (page 575). 


Dependence of Frequency of Nervous Impulses on Intensity 

of Stimulation 

As before stated (page 507), an increase in the power of muscular con¬ 
traction is normally due to an increase in the frequency of nervous im¬ 
pulses coming to it. This dependence is clearly seen in experiments with 
stimulation of a single nerve fibre which forms a motor unit together with 
the group of muscle fibres innervated by it. The nerve trunk in the nerve- 
muscle preparation is split into separate bundles and fibres, which are 
successively cut so as to leave only one motor fibre intact. If such a nerve 
is stimulated by an induction current above the site of the split, the nervous 
impulses will reach the muscle only along the single intact nerve fibre and 
act on the muscle fibres innervated by it. 

By varying the strength of stimulation from a threshold to the physio¬ 
logical maximum without changing its frequency and simultaneously re¬ 
cording the mechanical contraction and the action currents of the muscle, 
we shall obtain the results shown in Fig. 217. Here we see that at a fre¬ 
quency of 100 shocks per second a weak stimulation (5 mm. above the thresh¬ 
old according to the scale of the induction appartus) produces only about 
30 impulses per second; accordingly, the tetanic curve is not very high. A 
stronger stimulation (10 mm. above the threshold) produces about 50 im¬ 
pulses per second and a higher tetanus. Finally, with a strong stimulation 
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(50 mm. above the threshold) the frequency of the impulses (in this case 
100 impulses per second) strictly corresponds to the frequency of stimula¬ 
tion, and the tetanic curve rises to the maximum, whereas the amplitude 
of the action currents, which characterizes the strength of the impulses, 
does not essentially change with the different intensities of stimulation. 
The increased frequency of impulses under stronger stimulations is ex¬ 
plained as follows. If a series of weak stimulations is applied, each new 
stimulation can create an impulse only when the excitability of the tissue, 



Fig. 217. Course of totuiiiiR during stimulation of single nerve fibre by induc¬ 
tion current 5rnin. (ujipcr phoLograin), 10mm. (middle photogram) and 50mm. 
(lower photogram) above thre.shold. Frequency of stimulation—100 per second. 
Each j)hotogram from top to bottom contains: curve of curre^nts of action, 
(uirve of mu.scle contraction, signal line (its rise marks beginning of stimulation) 
and time recorded in hundredths of a second (after V. Delov). 


diminished by the previous impulse, is restored to its initial level. All the 
weak stimulations which occur at earlier moments of the refractory 
phase are below the threshold of excitability and produce no 
effect. A series of frequent but weak stimulations therefore creates a rela¬ 
tively low frequency of impulses. But if the intensity of stimulation is in¬ 
creased so that each new stimulation can excite the tissue during the rela¬ 
tive refractory phase, impulses will arise at the same frequency at which 
the tissue is stimulated. 

Thus the gradation of muscular contractions within the limits of each 
motor unit is attained predominantly by an increase in the frequency of 
impulses. The gradation of contractions developed by the entire muscle is 
additionally conditioned by the different number of the acting motor 
units. 




















When not rhythmic but single stimulations are applied to the nerve fibre 
the height of muscular contraction remains invariable at the different inten¬ 
sities of stimulation if the latter is above-threshold. The same has already 
been stated with regard to the cardiac muscle which reacts to above¬ 
threshold stimulations of different strength with contractions of the same 
intensity, or does not react at all if the stimulation is subthreshold. 

These facts gave rise to the formulation of the so-called “all or none’’ 
law according to which an excitable tissue produces a maximum response 
at any strength of above-threshold stimulation, or does not react at all if 
the stimulus is below the threshold. 

At the same time a number of authors (Wundt, Verworn and others) 
tended to regard the aforesaid particular law as a universal law which 
governs the functioning of excitable tissues, as a principle similar to Miil- 
ler’s law of specific energy of the sense organs (page 671). 

Experimental data, including the data obtained by Soviet physiologists, 
show that a relative independence of the effect on the strength of the stim¬ 
ulation can be attributed only to an impulse which is propagated in a 
single nerve fibre during a single stimulation of the latter. However, here, 
loo, a subthreshold stimulation creates a local nonpropagated modification 
of the potential; consequently, one cannot say that the stimulation pro¬ 
duces here no effect whatever. Besides, the level of “all” does not remain 
invariable, but changes together with the change in the functional state of 
the nerve fibre. Thus the very formulation “all or none” does not corre¬ 
spond to the facts. 

Moreover, it has been quite clearly established, particularly by the re¬ 
searches of L Kan and A. Ukhtomsky, that in the nerve fibres of inverte¬ 
brates there is a graded dependence of the strength of an impulse on the 
intensity of stimulation. A similar graded dependence is observed in the 
region of stimulation between the intensity of direct stimulation and the 
power of contraction of the muscle fibres in invertebrates. Consequently, 
the relative independence of the strength of a nervous impulse on the inten¬ 
sity of the stimulation by which it is produced results from the develop¬ 
ment in the course of evolution of a special mechanism characteristic 
mainly of the myelinated nerves of vertebrates. 

Normally all stimuli acting on the external and internal receptors of the 
organism produce not one, but a series of nervous impulses. By bringing a 
larger number of nervous elements into play a stronger stimulation also 
creates a greater frequency of impulses, although the strength of the im¬ 
pulses may within certain limits remain on the same level. 


The Theory of Parabiosis 

Because of the refractory phase which follows each impulse of excita¬ 
tion, excitable tissue can produce only a limited number of impulses per 
unit of time. If the absolute refractory phase lasts, for example, 0.002 sec¬ 
ond, the tissue cannot produce more than 1 :0.002 — 500 impulses per 
second; at a higher frequency individual stimulations will act upon the 
tissue which is still in a state of complete inexcitability, owing to which 
the frequency of the impulses will be lower than that of the stimulation. 
Proceeding from this Wedensky, as before stated, introduced in physiology 
the concept of functional lability characterizing the latter by the maximal 
number of impulses the tissue is able to produce per second in strict con- 



formity with the rhythm of the stimulations acting upon the tissue. For 
the nerves of poikilothermal animals this number is close to 500, while in 

homoiothermal animals it 



N. Wrclt^iisky 


reaches 1,000; for the skeletal 
muscle subjected to direct 
stimulation it is much small¬ 
er; it is still smaller for the 
endings of the motor nerve 
in the muscle, as testified to 
by experiments in which 
the muscle is stimulated in¬ 
directly. 

In studying the passage of 
impulses through a section of 
the nerve modified by the 
action of narcotics, salt solu¬ 
tions, strong electric current, 
heating, mechanical pressure, 
etc., Wedensky showed that 
the lability of this modified 
section decreased. The con¬ 
duction of impulses through 
the modified section of the 
nerve situated between the 
site of stimulation and the 
muscle reveals characteris¬ 
tic features. The difference 
between the action of weak 
and strong rhythmic stimula¬ 
tions disappears first; this 
is the so-called equalization 
stage. As a result of further, 
more profound changes in 
this section of the nerve, 


a strong stimulation either evokes no appreciable muscular contraction 
at all, or causes only a weak initial contraction, while a weak stim¬ 
ulation continues to produce considerable tetanuses. This is the 
so-called paradoxical stage (Fig. 218). Finally, the modified section 
of the nerve loses its ability to react not only to strong stim- 


Fig. 218. Paradoxical stage. 

Fro^'8 iicrvf'-miiHcle prepamtion during drvfOnjHiig parabio- 
MiM 43 niiniiicH ufU'r Hnirariiig hi vlitiii of nervo with ciMsaino. 
Strong stimuli (23 and 20 c distances bi^tween coils) pro¬ 
duce* rapidly passing (^fuitractiuns while weak stimuli (28, 
29 and 30 cun.) continue to cause prolonged tetanic contrac¬ 
tions (after N. Wedensky). 


ulations, but to weak stimula¬ 
tions as well. Thus there arises 
complete inconductivity, or 
the inhibitory stage. 

In view of these facts the 
theory advanced by Wedensky 
to explain the nature of in¬ 
hibition acquires considerable 
importance. He believed that 
any agent acting on the nerve 
as a stimulus created by its 
protracted and uninterrupted 
action a local focus of stable 
and nonfluctuating excitation 
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confined to the site of its emergence. This deepened excitation which is no 
longer able to spread Wedensky named parabiosis. When this state is fully 
developed the tissue seems to have lost its functional properties—excita¬ 
bility and conductivity—since being itself strongly excited it becomes re¬ 
fractory to new stimulations. 

Another specific feature of parabiotic excitation, in addition to its sta¬ 
bility and continuity, is its ability to deepen under the influence of incom¬ 
ing impulses of excita¬ 
tion. Therefore, the 
stronger and more fre¬ 
quent the incoming im¬ 
pulses, the stronger the lo¬ 
cal excitation in the para¬ 
biotic area and the more 
impeded the further con¬ 
duction. The parabiotic 
area, characterized by 
extremely low lability, 
becomes unable to i*epro- 
duce strong and frequent 
excitations. This accounts 
both for the equalization 
and paradoxical stages. 

According to Wedensky, 
this also underlies the 
foregoing (page 467) phe¬ 
nomena of pessimum in 
a nerve-muscle prepara¬ 
tion caused by strong or 
frequent stimulations (Fig. 219). In this case, however, it is the endings 
of the motor nerve in the muscle which form the area of lowered lability. 
Here the suppression of the contractile effect is not due to the fatigue of 
the endings of the motor nerve in the muscle, because contraction imme¬ 
diately recovers when stimulation becomes weaker or less frequent. 



Fig. 219. Optimiun and of stirnu- 

lat ion. 

U8clc Ih Kt-itiiiiIat4Ml from iion’o (n.'iul leH)- Whfii 

rop« ooiiHuiorahly (C) iinflor tho action of prDioii^rf^d aiitl Mtroiig 
iinuliiH (with 22f*rn. diHtancota'tworii inclucijon cumIh) (locrifiiHiiig 
itt stimulation (iti a) hy rapidly Tuovin^ sornridury coil to dia* 
Liic!o of 22 cm. from primary coil immodiaU'ly oiiliuncf.' U.'taiiua; 
rcn^thciiiiijr orHliiniilation (ivliirii to tlH.‘22ctn. distuucc hotwccn 
ic coils) H’SiiitH in now relaxation of miiHclr*. Samo is rcptait^icl 
ICC more (h). Lower line marks tina; in seconds: aliuvc ro* 

fMirds moments Ktimiili arc changed (after N. Wedensky). 
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PART XIII 

ACTIVITY OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM 


A. GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE CENTRAL NERVOUS 
SYSTEM AND THEORY OF REFLEXES 

The physiology of the central nervous system is a particularly important 
link and a pivotal branch of physiological science. It reflects to a certain 
extent the material of all the branches of physiology, since the central 
nervous system influences all the functions of the body. 

The central nervous system integrates all the processes in the organism, 
determines the behaviour of human beings and animals in their environ¬ 
ment and their interrelation with surrounding nature. Developing in the 
course of this interrelation more than any other system of organs in the 
animal body, the central nervous system plays a leading part in the evolu¬ 
tion of all the functions of the organism. In its study of the activity of the 
human cerebral cortex physiology comes in contact with the most essen¬ 
tial problems of philosophy relating to human thought and consciousness. 
Owing to this, research into the activity of the higher part of the brain 
gives rise to a bitter struggle between consistent and advanced materialism 
(given embodiment in physiology in the great work of Pavlov) and various 
idealistic trends. 

The *‘true physiology of the cerebral hemispheres” developed by Pavlov 
at the same time provides a basis for the study of the normal course of all 
physiological processes, essential not only to physiology, but also to various 
branches of practical medicine, hygiene, pedagogics and natural science as 
a whole. For a better understanding of Pavlov’s reflex theory, and for 
better orientation in the concrete material relating to the activity of the 
nervous centres, it is first necessary briefly to consider the development of 
the reflex theory from Descartes to Pavlov. 

CHAPTER 51 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE PHYSIOLOGY OF THE CENTRAL 
NERVOUS SYSTEM. PRE-PAVLOVIAN AND PAVLOVIAN 
THEORIES OF REFLEXES 

Development of Research into the Activity of the Brain 

In 1932 I. Pavlov wrote: “Although Leucippus of Miletus proclaimed 
that there was no effect without cause and that everything arose from 
necessity, is it not still believed, even leaving man aside, that there are 
spontaneously acting forces in the animal organism? As for man, do we 
not still hear talk about free will and is there not a conviction rooted in 
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many minds that there is something in us which is not subject to deter¬ 
mination? ... What is meant, of course, is not the temporary difficulties 
of research, immense as they are, but the impossibility in principle of com¬ 
plete determination.... This conviction also persists among some psychol¬ 
ogists, although masked by references to the peculiar nature of mental 
phenomena, behind which, despite seemingly scientific arguments, can 
be detected the dualism and animism that is still immediately shared by 
many thinking people. 

For a long time science was in possession only of observations showing 
that lesions of the brain were followed by changes in the mental activity. 
Such facts as the loss of consciousness as a result of a blow on the head, 
or a psychical change after an injury to the brain, enabled already Erasis- 
tratus (3rd century B. C.) to assert that the brain was an organ of thought. 
All materialistically-minded physicians, biologists and philosophers con¬ 
curred in this thesis (which was also accepted by some idealists with the 
reservation, however, that the activity of the brain was “governed” by a 
nonmaterial soul). 

Physiologists who beginning with Flourens (in the twenties of the 19th century) 
extirpated the cerebral hemispheres fir.st in birds and later in dogs, found that after 
this operation the animals could no longer orient themselves in the environment, did 
not take food without assistance, did not avoid obstacles in their way and lost all the 
habits acquired prior to the extirpation of the brain (for example, they did not even 
recognize their master). Numerous investigations carried out somewhat later showed 
that the removal of different parts of the brain variously impaired the animal's 
movements and its reactions to the stimulation of receptors. 

These experiments, the experiments with electrical stimulation of different areas of 
the cerebral cortex, and a number of clinical observations, gave rise to the theory of 
localization of functions in the cerebral cortex (Chapter 64), which only half a cen¬ 
tury ago made up the entire available material concerning the experimental study of 
the higher division of the central nervous system. Facts of essential importance were 
accumulated and as a result of their consideration from a purely metaphysical point of 
view, characteristic of analytical physiology, the central nervous system was often 
pictured as an aggregate of centres, each of which possc?sscd invariable properties and 
controlled a very definite function. The criticism of this metaphysical viewpoint, un¬ 
able to explain the changing activity, properties and significance of the central nerv¬ 
ous system in the course of evolutionary and individual development, came down to 
a negation of the special features in the functions of the different structures of the 
cortex. This conception of equipotentiality of various parts of the brain divorced the 
functions of the brain from their material substratum and admitted operation of non- 
material factors. 

It should be added that prior to Pavlov all the facts accumulated by physiologists 
and relating to the activity of the cerebral hemispheres, this, according to Pavlov, 
“most extraordinary of all apparatuses” were interpreted in terms and concepts of 
psychology—a science based on a subjective evaluation by man of various mental 
states determined by processes which develop in the higher divisions of the brain. 


Origin of Concepts of the Reflex and Their Development Prior 
to Sechenov and Pavlov 

In Latin reflex means reflection,** a term which in physics designates the 
phenomenon of rays of light being thrown back by a reflecting surface. 

The term “reflection” was first used by Rene Descartes, French thinker, 
mathematician and naturalist (1595-1650), to describe the reactions of the 

* I. Pavlov, Complete Works, Vol. Ill, Book 2, pp. 164-65. 

In his works Sechenov not infrequently used the terms “reflected movements” 
and “reflective activity” as synonymous with the terms “reflex movements” and “reflex 
activity.” 
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organism to stimulation of the sense organs (until the end of the last cen¬ 
tury the external receptors were designated exclusively by the term “sense 
organs”). On the basis of winking invariably produced by stimulation of 
the cornea, Descartes advanced the idea that the nervous excitation coming 
to the brain from the sense organs was reflected by the brain to the nerves 
controlling the muscles. He believed that all movements of animals were 
subject to the law of reflection by the brain of “animal spirits”—minutest 
particles transmitted by the nerves from the sense organs to the brain and 
dir€?ctcd by the latter through fine “pores” to the nerves extending to the 
muscles. 

By regar-ding reflexes as never-changing acts, Descartes believed their 
nature to be determined by the structure of the nervous system. At the 
same time he opposed reflexes to the phenomena of consciousness, i.e., to 
the highest manifestations of the activity of the human brain. Subsequently, 
the entire experimental development of the reflex theory, until it was 
reshaped by Pavlov, was confined, in the main, to the concretization and 
elaboration of these propositions, characteristic of the mechanistic trend 
in natural science. 

After Descartes, the concept of reflected actions, i.e., that of reflexes, 
was developed by the outstanding Czech naturalist G. Prochazka in the 
last third of the 18th century. By that time various motor acts of decapi¬ 
tated (decerebrate) frogs had been described. It was observed that these 
movements invariably arose in response to stimulation of definite areas of 
the skin and that the destruction of the spinal cord (experiment of 
R. Whytt, 1764) resulted in their disappearance. The idea of reflex, how¬ 
ever, has become fundamental in the physiology of the nervous system 
only since the thirties of last century when the English physician Marshall 
Hall and the German physiologist Johannes Muller, following Descartes 
and Prochazka, began to apply the term “reflex” to “involuntary” acts 
that could be performed in the absence of the higher divisions of the brain 
and whose nature (in their judgement) was determined only by the kind 
of receptors subjected to stimulation. 

At present by reflexes we imply all reactions of the organism produced 
by stimulation of receptors and effected with the participation of the 
nervous system (in the higher mammals normally involving the cerebral 
cortex). Although prior to Pavlov reflexes were also defined as reactions 
to stimulation of receptors (this much remained invariable), most 
19th century scientists (except Sechenov) regarded them as reactions 
depending exclusively on the activity of the lower divisions of the central 
nervous system—spinal cord and medulla oblongata or the brain stem. 
Instead of a generalizing conception interpreting all forms of behaviour 
as reflex activity, physiology prior to Pavlov implied by reflexes only those 
reactions which were produced with invariable exactitude by stimulation 
of receptors and characterized the behaviour of animals deprived of the 
higher divisions of the central nervous system. 

The invariable reactions by decerebrate animals to each stimulation of 
the receptors was the corner-stone of the entire reflex theory prior to 
Pavlov. This fact in itself is correct, since certain reflexes are always 
reproduced in the same way only after the removal of the higher nervous 
centres. For example, the cat with extirpated cerebral hemispheres, what¬ 
ever the position in which it is placed, will always recover an upright 
position, thus exhibiting the “righting reflex” (Chapter 59). But it is a 



well-known fact that the normal cat can assume various postures. Stimu¬ 
lation of the cornea always provokes winking, but a normal animal may 
also react otherwise to this stimulation (for example, by moving off, biting, 
etc.), which prior to Pavlov was regarded as voluntary reactions, i.e., not 
determined. Hence the conclusion that two categories of phenomena 
existed in the human and animal organism: on the one hand, invariable 
reflexes depending solely on the activity of the spinal cord, medulla 
oblongata, or brain stem and predetermined by the nature of the stimu¬ 
lation of receptors by which these reflexes were produced; on the other 
hand, “voluntary” actions which were not determined by the stimulations 
which produced them, but were conditioned by the activity of the higher 
divisions of the central nervous system. The first phenomena were inter¬ 
preted as resulting from the operation of a mechanism whose properties 
were determined by its structure, i.e., chiefly by the disposition of the 
neurons included in the reflex arc, while the “voluntary” actions were 
regarded as a manifestation of mental activity. 

Although many researchers believed that mental activity resulted from 
the work of the brain, they considered this activity inaccessible to investi¬ 
gation by physiological methods. Therefore, as stated by Pavlov, “. . . for 
the first time since the days of Galilei the irresistible march of natural 
science has been held up quite perceptibly before the study of the higher 
divisions of the brain, the organ of the highly complex relationship between 
the animal and the external world. And it would seem that this is not 
fortuitous, that this is indeed a critical moment in natural science, since 
the brain, which in its higher form—the human brain—created and is con¬ 
tinuing to create natural science, itself becomes the object of this science.”* 

The difficult transition from the study of spinal medullar or midbrain 
reflexes to the knowledge of the integral activity of the nervous system 
could be successfully accomplished by virtue of the work of the g.reat 
naturalists Sechenov and Pavlov. 


Reshaping of the Reflex Theory by Sechenov and Pavlov 

Sechenov’s work of 1863 was the first attempt to extend physiological 
analysis to the most complex phenomena of nature, the phenomena of 
consciousness. In this work originally entitled An Attempt to Introduce 
Physiological Principles into Mental Processes (upon the insistence of the 
tsarist censorship it was given the title Reflexes of the Brain) Sechenov 
asserted that the most complex phenomena of mental activity were basi¬ 
cally reflex acts. Sechenov interpreted the reflexes not as strictly limited 
reactions in each case involving only a definite effector organ, but as 
integral acts of the organism's behaviour. He regarded the reflexes as the 
most general mechanism of nervous reactions which ensured the connections 
of the organism with the external environment and acquired special quali¬ 
tative features as a result of the activity of the brain. 

Sechenov’s book was a synthesis of the progressive ideas of the philos¬ 
ophy of natural science in the sixties of last century; it considerably sur¬ 
passed the level of experimental physiology of the time. When Sechenov 
published his book there were no methods for investigating the physio¬ 
logical processes developing in the brain of a normal animal. The idea of 


• I. PavJov, Complete Works, Vol. Ill, Book 1, p. 113. 
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reflex could therefore be applied to the analysis of the work of the brain 
only in the “brilliant flight” of the theoretical thought of a genius (as 
Pavlov appraised Sechenov s book), rather than under concrete laboratory 
conditions. But Sechenov’s book was a bold and impassioned plea to extend 
natural-scientific analysis to all phenomena of life, including the most 
complex forms of interaction between the organism and the external 
environment established by the activity of the brain. This plea was trans¬ 
lated into reality by Pavlov. 

The transition of physiology from the study of the processes considered 
purely physiological to those referred to as psychic (even in animals), 
began for Pavlov with the question as to the way he should investigate 
the phenomenon of the so-called psychic excitation of the salivary glands 
(i.e., of salivation at the sight of food or as a result of teasing by food, etc.). 

One of Pavlov’s associates attempted to explain this excitation .. from 
a subjective point of view, i.e., proceeding, by analogy with ourselves, 
from an imaginary inner world of dogs .. . from their thoughts, feelings 
and desires.” As stated further by Pavlov, he and his associate .. fully 
disagreed on the interpretation of this world, and no further attempts on 
our part could bring us to any common conclusion.”* The associate 

.. persisted in the subjective interpretation of phenomena . . while 
Pavlov .. surprised at the fantastic character and scientific futility of 
such an attitude towards the task to be solved ... after a difficult mental 
struggle ... decided ... to remain even in respect of the so-called psychic 
excitation in the role of a pure physiologist, i.e., of an objective observer 
and experimenter who deals exclusively with external phenomena and 
their interrelations.”** Having taken to this way, Pavlov interpreted the 
“psychic excitation” of the salivary glands as qualitatwely peculiar 
reflexes. He disclosed the laws which govern the formation of countless 
new reflex acts elaborated during the lifetime of each individual and deter¬ 
mining the entire activity of higher organisms; by his theory of conditioned 
reflexes he ushered in a new era in the development of biological and 
medical science.*** 

Pavlov’s transition to the study of “pure physiology of the brain” was 
conditioned by his desire to know the normal activity of the organism as 
a whole, which was characteristic of his entire scientific work. In his 
researches devoted to blood circulation and digestion, Pavlov still divorced 
psychic processes from reflexes, and, according to his own subsequent 
statement, judged very “freely and easily” of the emotions of the experi¬ 
mental animals. But even at that time Pavlov was the only physiologist 
engaged in the study of normal reflex acts. 

At the time none but Pavlov had any methods for studying the work of the inter¬ 
nal organs in normal animals (and no one strove for it even with a fraction of the 
consistency and persistence which were so characteristic of Pavlov). Pavlov investi¬ 
gated all the processes of digestion and the mechanism responsible for the constancy 
of blood pressure, aiming, in the final analysis, to learn about the normal work of the 
organs of digestion and blood circulation under conditions of the organism’s natural 
relations with the environment. Whereas prior to Pavlov physiologists studied reflexes 
mainly by experimenting on animals deprived of the cerebral hemispheres, Pavlov 
investigated the normal reflex acts of integral organisms. Only these reflexes of the 

• Ibid., p. 13. 

** Ibid., p. 14. 

Pavlov first reported on his new ways of research at the International Medical 
Congress in Madrid, in April 1903. The study of conditioned reflexes was begun in 
1901 in Pavlov’s laboratory by I. Tolochinov. 
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organism could be regarded as fundamental factors of its adaptation to the external 
environment. Thus, the entire system of Pavlov’s previous researches, aimed at study- 
ing the normal functions of the organism as a whole, paved the way for a transition 
to the study of conditioned reilexes. 

Pavlov’s theory of conditioned reflexes . led to the creation of a new 
branch in the physiology of animals—the physiology of the higher nervous 
activity, as the first chapter in the physiology of the higher division of the 
central nervous system/'* Only with the development of this theory could 
natural science begin to solve “...the persistent, fundamental question: 
what is the connection between the brain and the animal’s or our own 
higher activity?”** 



I. Pavlov 


The elaboration of the theory of conditioned reflexes began with the 
natural-scientific analysis of such a seemingly simple and—compared with 
the whole organism—minor phenomenon as the secretion of saliva under 
the action of agents usually preceding the process of eating. The expres¬ 
sion “the mouth waters” existing in many languages shows that the above 
fact itself was known long ago. Only the genius of Pavlov, however, was 
able to discern in this fact .. an elementary mental phenomenon which 
at the same time could be fully and rightly regarded as a purely physiolog¬ 
ical phenomenon; beginning with it—with a strictly objective study (as is 
generally done in physiology) of the conditions of its emergence, its various 
complexities and its disappearance—one could obtain first of all an ob¬ 
jective physiological picture of the entire higher nervous activity of ani- 

* I. Pavlov, Complete Works, Vol. Ill, Book 2, p. 320. 

Ibid. 
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mals, i.e., the normal functioning of the higher part of the brain, instead 
of the previous experiments involving its artificial stimulation and destruc¬ 
tion.”* 


Fundamental Principles of Pavlov’s Reflex Theory 

Pavlov wrote: “The theory of reflex activity is based on three funda¬ 
mental principles of exact scientific investigation: firstly, the principle of 
determinism, i.e., an impulse, impetus or cause for every given action or 
effect; secondly, the principle of analysis and synthesis, i.e., the initial 
break-up of the whole into its parts or units, and the subsequent gradual 
re-establishment of the whole from these units and elements; and, finally, 
the principle of structure, i.e., the disposition of the activity of force in 
space, the adjustment of dynamics to structure.”** 

The principle of determinism, as before stated, lies in the consistent 
application of the law of material causality to all phenomena without any 
exception and in all organisms. This means that all natural phenomena, 
including the most complex, are always determined by the causes which 
evoke them, and that in the presence of such causes the phenomenon which 
is called forth by them must inevitably occur. This conception of deter¬ 
mination of all phenomena in the organism advances the propositions of 
Sechenov who stated that “... all acts of conscious and unconscious life are 
reflexes by their origin.”*** 

This principle of determinism rejects the conception of “voluntary” action.s, as 
actions arising spontaneously, i.e., without any external cause. And it was not without 
reason that in referring to the spontaneous emergence of bio-electric currents in the 
medulla oblongata, Sechenov specified that the term “spontaneous” did not disclose 
the nature of the phenomenon produced by an undoubtedly existing though still un¬ 
known cause. Although science is still unable to explain the origin of a number of 
phenomena in the organism and although with the progress of science more and more 
natural phenomena, that are .still obscure, will be elucidated, materialistic natural 
science is ba.sed on the thesis that every occurrence in the world has its material 
cause. It is precisely on the basis of this fundamental proposition that Pavlov 
developed his theory of conditioned reflexes. 

The principle of analysis and synthesis, as applied to the investigation of 
the brain, consists in the fact that by its activity the central nervous 
system, mainly its higher division, constantly dismembers, breaks up the 
stimuli acting on the receptor mechanisms, and at the same time synthe¬ 
sizes, unites into various complexes the action of stimuli separated in the 
course of analysis (Chapter 62). 

The principle of structure in the reflex theory signifies that any nervous 
process develops in definite morphological structures. The specific features 
of various reflexes always depend on the processes going on in the different 
structures of the central nervous system. Function and structure deter¬ 
mine each other. We still know very little of the delicate changes taking 
place in the various nervous structures and in the interconnection of differ¬ 
ent groups of nerve cells in the course of reflex activity. Many questions 
arise here at every step. But we do know that there is not a single phe¬ 
nomenon in the most complex forms of the higher nervous activity which 
is not determined by material processes going on in numerous formations 
of the brain whose structures and functions are diverse and changeable. 

• Ibid,, p. 322. 

Ibid., p. 164. 

**• I. Sechenov, Selected Works, U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences, 1952, p. 124. 
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CHAPTER 52 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF REFLEX ACTIVITY 

Pavlov pointed out that the nervous system was the most complex and 
delicate instrument on our planet; that by means of this system connections 
were established between the numerous parts of the organism and between 
the organism, as a highly complex system, and the innumerable external 
influences. These connections are established through reflexes. 


Reflexes 

All acts of the organism in response to stimulation of the receptors and 
involving the central nervous system are reflexes. 

Giving a general description of reflex activity Pavlov wrote: . A cer¬ 

tain agent of the external world or of the organism's internal environment 
produces a certain effect in one or other nervous receptors; this effect is 
transformed into a nervous process, into nervous excitation. The excita¬ 
tion is transmitted along certain nerve fibres, as though along an electric 
cable, to the central nervous system; thence, thanks to the established nerv¬ 
ous connections, it passes along other nerve fibres to the working organ, 
where it is transformed into a special activity of the cells of this organ. 
Thus, the stimulating agent is indispensably connected with the definite 
activity of the organism, as cause and effect.”* 

Normally reflexes are produced only by stimulation of rccopiors. Artificially they 
can be produced by stimulation of the afferent nerves which extend from the recep¬ 
tors; this can be illustrated, for example, by the secretion of saliva in response to 
stimulation of the ali’erent fibres of the lingual nerve (page 244). This method is often 
used in experiments connected with the study of reflex activity. Direct stimulation of 
afferent nerves is sometimes also observed in man in pathological cases, for example, 
when the nerve trunks are compres.scd by tumours. Such stimulation may give rise to 
abnormal reflexes: for example, prolonged hiccup during stimulation of the afferent 
fibres of the phrenic nerve, vomiting during stimulation of certain sensory fibres of 
the vagus, etc. 

Reflexes may be divided into two categories: unconditioned and condi¬ 
tioned reflexes. Normally each reflex act is almost invariably a complex of 
unconditioned and conditioned reflexes united in integral complex reflex 
acts. These two categories of reflexes, however, differ in the mechanism of 
their origin. 

Unconditioned reflexes are inborn reactions of the organism; they are 
similar in all individuals of the same species and manifest themselves in 
effects whose nature is determined in typical cases only by the receptors 
stimulated and the strength of this stimulation. Each unconditioned reflex 
therefore has its receptive field; the latter covers the area containing all the 
receptors, whose stimulation causes the given reflex (Fig. 246). Uncondi¬ 
tioned reflexes can be effected, though in a somewhat modified form, after 
the removal of the cerebral hemispheres. These are the reflexes which were 
investigated long ago; prior to Pavlov, however, they were studied apart 
from the normal activity of the integral organism. 

Conditioned reflexes arc formed in the course of the organism’s indi¬ 
vidual life; in higher animals they nece.ssarily involve the cerebral cortex. 


• I. Pavlov, Complete Works, Vol. IV, p. 22. 
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Their elaboration is due to the formation of temporary connections, while 
the effect of each conditioned reflex depends not on the nature of the stim¬ 
ulation which produces it, but on the kind of the other nervous act with 
which this stimulation coincided in time.* 


Evolution of the Structure and Functions of the Nervous System 

At the earliest stage of development of the nervous system in the phylum 
Coelenterata (for example, the medusa), special receptor structures appear 
on the surface of the body in the shape of modified epithelial cells. Their 
endings, turned inside the body, come in contact with a network of fibres 
of the nerve cells; this network is underlain by muscle cells which function 
as effectors. Thus, already at the very early stages of its phylogenetic de¬ 
velopment the nervous system ensures connections between the receptors 
and effectors. 

In the course of evolution both the receptors and the nerve cells undergo 
differentiation. Receptors for light, sound and smell stimulations (the so- 
called distant receptors) develop in the anterior part of the body. Already 
in worms the main mass of nerve cells collects in large aggregates forming 
the central nervous system. In all invertebrates the latter is represented by 
ganglia; in the vertebrates, by the spinal cord and brain. 

In all animals the central nervous system is a region where connections 
between the afferent nerve fibres, extending from the receptors and the 
nerve cells giving off axons to the effectors, are established. 

As the central nervous system evolves, the connections between the 
receptors and effectors grow more and more complex. An ever-increas¬ 
ing number of internuncial neurons appear between the affer‘ent and 
efferent neurons. Masses of nerve cells develop and are superimposed, as 
it were, on the phylogenetically earlier structures of the central nervous 
system. In the invertebrates it is the ganglia lying in the anterior part 
of the body which develop most, while in the vertebrates it is the brain 
(see Fig. 262), in the brain the cerebral hemispheres, and in the latter— 
the cortex. 

As the relations between the organisms and the environment grow in¬ 
creasingly complex, the functions and structure of the central nervous 
system become likewise modified and more complex. The conditioned reflexes 
elaborated during the lifetime become more important than the inborn, 
unconditioned reflexes (instincts). The function of the nervous system in¬ 
cessantly changes and grows more complicated, beginning with the Coelen¬ 
terata, which react only to a limited number of stimuli applied directly to 
their bodies, and all the way to man whose activity is determined by social 
factors and leads to his knowledge of the surrounding world and the ability 
to transform it. But in all cases the activity of the nervous system is of a 
reflex nature; in all animals this activity forms, according to Pavlov, the 
basis .. of that infinite adaptability in all of its manifestations which con¬ 
stitutes life on earth.”** To this Pavlov added (1903): “Are not the move¬ 
ments of plants towards light and the seeking of truth through mathemati- 

* An elementary description of conditioned reflexes was given in Chapters; several 
examples illustrating the nature of conditioned reflexes were cited by us when 
considering various functions of the organism; a special study of these reflexes is 
made in chapters 60-65. 

•* I. Pavlov, Complete Works, Vol. Ill, Book 1, p. 38. 
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cal analysis essentially phenomena of the same order? Are they not the last 
links of an almost endless chain of adaptation taking place throughout the 
living world?”* 


Concepts of the Reflex Arc and the Nervous Centre 


Each reflex is produced by the activity of certain structures of the nerv¬ 
ous system. A combination of structures involved in the accomplishment 
of each reflex is called a reflex arc. 

From the definition of reflexes it is clear that each reflex arc must neces¬ 
sarily include the following links (see Fig. 3): 

a receptor apparatus -a nervous centre ■ * an effector 

(including receptors and (groups of neurons of (including various organs 
affereni nerve fibres which the central nervous of the body with the effer- 
conncct them with the system) ent nerve fibres which 

central nervous system) innervate them) 

In a more detailed form the same links should be represented as follows: 

receptor -> afferent fibre nervous centre - > efferent fibre effector 


When reflexes were interpreted as constant reactions of the organism, 
whose nature depended on the kind of receptors and stimuli by which they 
were produced, each reflex was considered to possess its own, inborn reflex 
arc. The discovery of conditioned reflexes showed that reflex arcs were 
formed not only in the process of the phylogenetic development of the 
central nervous system, but also in the course of its functioning. 

The nerve structui*es entering the central part of the reflex arc are called 
the centre of the given reflex. Normally the reflex responses of the organ¬ 
ism to the stimulation of receptors are complex reflex acts which include 
unconditioned and conditioned reflexes united into an integral whole. It 
follows that the centre of each complex reflex is a combination of several 
groups of neurons situated at different levels of the central nervous system. 

The entire activity of the central nervous system is of a reflex nature. 
The nervous structures described as centres of various functions (respira¬ 
tion, vasomotor action, vomiting, thermoregulation, urination, erection, 
pilomotor activity, etc.) are therefore reflex centres. The latter, as before 
stated, cannot have any localization adjusted to one definite point of the 
central nervous system. In his statements concerning the food centre, Pav¬ 
lov emphasized that it was situated at various levels of the central nervous 
system. 

This is also true for the centres of all activities of the organism. Each of 
these activities depends on the action of certain agents which evoke uncon¬ 
ditioned and conditioned reflexes united into complex reflex acts that gov¬ 
ern the given activity (for example, respiration, thermoregulation, circu¬ 
latory regulation, etc.). 

The centre of each function, consequently, takes in all the nerve struc¬ 
tures at different levels of the central nervous system (including the cere¬ 
bral cortex) involved in the accomplishment of reflex acts which ensure the 
performance of the particular function. As Pavlov stated .. the main 

* Ibid. 
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centre of gravity of the nervous activity lies precisely in the receptive part 
of the central relay station; herein lies the source of progress of the central 
nervous system accomplished by the brain, by the cerebral hemispheres; 
here is situated the principal organ responsible for the most perfect equi¬ 
libration with the external world, which is embodied in the higher animal 
organism.”* 

The neuron theory. The nervous system consists of a multitude of nerve 
cells (in man there are more than 15,000 million such cells). Each nerve cell 
with all of its processes (axon and dendrites) is called a neuron. The inves¬ 
tigations carried out by a number of histologists and neurologists, such as 
M. Landovsky, A. Arnstein, A. Mislavsky, D. Zavarzin, B. Lavrentyev, and 

others (in our country), His, Held 



and especially Ramon y Cajal (in 
Western Europe), established the 
fact that each neuron is to a certain 
degree an independent structure. 
The relative independence of each 
neuron finds its morphological ex¬ 
pression in the fact that the endings 
of the axons and dendrites of each 
nerve cell do not penetrate into 
any other cell body or into any 
of its processe.s. The endings of 
the axon branches of each nerve 
cell only come in contact with 
the cell bodies or dendrites of 
other nerve cells, forming thicken¬ 
ings, or knobs, on their surface 
(Fig. 220). The area of contact 
between neurons is called the 
synapse. The synapse can also be 
defined as the anatomical border 
between two neurons, since the 


P'lp. 220. Syruiptic; knobs (shown clarkor) on transmission of excitation from one 
body and dondritos of rnotor c-oll of aniiTior neuron to another through the 

^ ' synapse possesses a number of spe¬ 

cific features (Chapter 53). 

The term “synapse” is used to denote the region where the endings of the 
axon come in contact with nerve cells or any other cells; this term, con¬ 
sequently, applies not only to the interneuron junction, but also to any 
point of junction between the axons of efferent neurons and the cells of 
various effectors. In accordance with this, the points of junction between 
the motor nerve fibres and the muscle cells are designated as myoneural 
synapses, and the area of contact between the secretory nerves and the 
glandular cells—as neuroepithelial synapses. 

The axon of each neuron in the central nervous system is in synaptic 
junction not with one, but with many neurons. Histological preparations of 
the brain (Fig. 220) show that a cell body and the dendrites of each neuron 
are covered on all sides by endings of axons of other neurons. 

The relative independence of each neuron is functionally reflected in the 
fact that the transmission of excitation from one neuron to another differs 


* Ibid,, p. 156. 
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from the propagation of excitation within one neuron in a number of spe¬ 
cific features. This fact is of very great significance. The diverse reactions 
of the central nervous system would be unthinkable if the excitation spread 
over the entire brain just as it spreads within a single neuron when the 
excitation arising in one part of the neuron consecutively embraces the 
whole neuron. 

The independence of each neuron is only relative, however. As Lavren¬ 
tyev pointed out, “the nerve tissue is simultaneously dismembered and 



Fig. 221. Highly Hcheinatic diagram of nouruiis whicli form reflex ares of various complexity, 
closing at different levels of central nervous system. 

J -Uogiofi of Bpinal corri (or modulla oblongata); f / - ragioii of 0 ])tin thalanniM; JIa n^gion of riuoloi 
of pallidal Hystoni; JJb —region of nuclei of iiiidbraiii, entering extrupyraiiiidul Kystoin; 111 -ccrobral 
itorinx. Throo nerve fibres marked A aro afforont fibnw i>xf>oriding from rect^jitors and entering spinal cord 
or modiillu oblongata (coll bodies which give off Iheso iibros lio in spinal ganglia or in ganglia cif cranio¬ 
cerebral nerves S). Diagram shows coiitacd. of Ihm) iibros with colls of spinal cord (or medulla oblongata), 
whicth by their axons form ascending pathways (A^), and with int-ernuncial neurons (litilo block circh«). 
Larger white circles >1, and A^ are nerve cells forming uscondiiig aflcrerit pathways by tboir axons: .4,, 
neurons whose axons conduct impulsi^ to nuclei of optic thalamus; /f,, neurons w'hoso cell bodies lie in 
region of optic thalamus, and whose axons torminat>o at /I,, eells of corebral cortex. Little black cdrcles 
show coll bodies of intornuncial neurons of various parts of bruin and spinal cord; uxons and dendrites 
of these nourons do not go beyond corresponding part and form numerous connefttinns. K, cells of cerebral 
cortex forming di^conding pyramidal pathway to terminal efleront nourons (Eff,). cortical colls 
forming fibres which descend to colls of pallidal system (also connected with optic thalamus). Latter 
act upon terminal efToront neurons (Eff.) through efferent nourons (Em) of brain stem. E.f, fibres of 
efferent nerves. Ascending pathways arc shown by solid linos; doscunding pathways, by dotted linos. 
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integral. Synaptic connections between the neurons ensure the relative 
autonomy of the neurons, which is inherent in any cell of the organism. 
But the same connections unite the neurons into a qualitatively new cate¬ 
gory and ensure the direction of the excitatory process in the nerve tissue.” 


Neurons Forming the Reflex Arc 

Each reflex arc includes: 1) neurons giving off afferent fibres to the recep¬ 
tors, 2) neurons projecting efferent fibres to definite effectors, and 3) inter- 
nuncial neurons connecting the afferent and efferent neurons. 

Afferent neurons. All neurons whose axons connect the receptors with 
the central nervous system, thus forming afferent nerve fibres, are periph¬ 
eral afferent neurons. Their cell bodies lie in the spinal ganglia or in homolo¬ 
gous ganglia of the cranial nerves.* Each of the axons of these afferent 
neurons divides near the cell body into two branches: one of the branches 
extends to the receptor, the other enters the spinal cord (thiough the pos¬ 
terior roots) or the medulla oblongata.** 

Some cell bodies of afferent neurons lie outside the spinal ganglia along the nerve 
trunks and in the nerve ploxes of the internal organs. Some neurologists assume that 
a small number of the afferent fibres enters the spinal cord through the anterior rooLs. 

The neurons of the central nervous system (Fig. 221) which form its as¬ 
cending pathways (page 582) can be likewise regarded as inner-central affer¬ 
ent neurons; they also include the axons of the group of neurons of the 
optic thalamus (page 598) and the neurons which are situated in the cortex 
and at which the nerve fibres entering the cortex from the lower regions of 
the brain (mainly from the optic thalamus) tei*minate. 

Efferent neurons. Neurons whose axons form effector nerve fi’Dres con¬ 
necting the central nervous system with the effectors, are terminal efferent 
neurons. They are called terminal because excitation arising in the centres 
is transmitted to the effectors only along the axons of these neurons. 

The efferent neurons whose axons transmit impulses to the skeletal 
muscles producing contraction of the latter are called motor neurons, or 
motoneurons; the cell bodies of these neurons lie in the anterior horns of 
the grey matter of the spinal cord and in some nuclei of the medulla ob¬ 
longata; their axons are motor nerve fibres. The axons of all other efferent 
neurons of the central nervous system form preganglionic fibres of the 
vegetative nervous system; the cell bodies of these neurons are siiuaied in 
the lateral horns of the spinal cord, in the medulla oblongata (the nuclei 
of the V, VII and X pairs of cranial nerves) and in the midbrain (the nucleus 
of the III pair of nerves); the axons of these neurons terminate at the 
vegetative ganglia, at their cells giving off efferent (postganglionic) fibres. 

Neurons whose axons form descending pathways of the central nervous 
system (fibres of the pyramidal and extrapyramidal system) are usually also 

♦ The afferent fibres of the optic and olfactory nerves are of a special nature. These 
fibres are axons of nerve cells lying in the olfactory and visual receptors. 

** At present many histologists designate as an axon of an afferent neuron only that 
branch of the neuron which extends from the place where the short process of the 
cells of the spinal ganglia branches out to the spinal cord (or medulla oblongata) and 
the other part of this process extending to the receptor as a dendrite. In this case only 
those fibres are designated as axons which transmit impulses from the body of the 
nerve cell, while the processes transmitting impulses to the body of the nerve cell are 
called dendrites. 
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regarded as efferent neurons (according to the nature of their function). 
Along the aforesaid pathways impulses from the higher parts of the brain 
are transmitted to the effector terminal neurons, i.e., to motoneurons, or 
neurons whose axons form preganglionic vegetative fibres. 

Internuncial neurons. Internuncial neurons (Figs. 221 and 222) are neu¬ 
rons which have no direct connection with receptors or effectors and whose 
axons do not extend beyond this or other part of the central nervous system 
(spinal cord, medulla oblongata, midbrain, cerebellum, pallidal system, 
cerebral cortex); owing to this, they do not participate in the formation of 
long conducting pathways. All the internuncial neurons are receptive 
neurons (p. 525). They only differ from the neurons which may be termed 
intra-central afferent neurons (whose axons form ascending pathways of 
the central nervous system) in that the impulses arising in different groups 
of receptors can be conducted to them. In other words, their structural 
connections with the fibres, conducting impulses from various recep¬ 


tors, are not so firmly 
fixed as those of the neu¬ 
rons which form the con¬ 
ducting pathways. Most 
afferent fibres extending 
from the receptors do not 
directly contact the effer¬ 
ent neurons, but the inter¬ 
nuncial neurons (and the 
neurons whose axons form 
ascending pathways of the 
spinal cord and medulla 
oblongata). 

The number of all efferent 
fibres issuing from the central 
nervous sy.stem, and conse¬ 
quently of the efferent neurons, 
runs into hundreds of thou¬ 
sands. There arc two to four 




limes as many afferent fibres, yjg 222. Diagram illustrating difl’erent. forms of con- 

and consequently affereiU neu- iuhU ion between afferent fibre (a) with interiiuneial 

rons, as there are enerent ncurojis (b) of spinal cord situated on w'ay to effei'ent 

iibres and i^urons. The totm neurons (K) (on loft, direct connection of seijarate 

number of both is estimated branches of afferent fibre w’ith efferent neuron); 

at several nullion, wjule that y.fm, I of spinal ganglion (after K. Cajul, with 
of the nerve cells in the cere- modifications), 

bral cortex alone is believed 


to run into 14 or 15,000 million. 

These figures—the thousands of millions of neurons which arc not directly connected 
with effectors or receptors (compared with the several millions of afferent and efferent 
neurons)—convincingly demonstrate the significance of the internuncial neurons. 


Connection between neurons in a reflex arc. Figs. 221 and 222 schemat¬ 
ically illustrate the connections between the afferent fibres and the neu¬ 
rons of the central nervous system. The figures show the important fact 
that upon entering the spinal cord, the afferent fibres give off several 
branches, as a result of which each afferent fibre establishes a synaptic 
connection not with one, but with several neurons lying in the spinal 
cord or medulla oblongata. 

The branches of afferent neurons terminate at the internuncial neurons, 
and not directly at the efferent neurons of the spinal cord and medulla 
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oblongata (a probable exception is described on page 570). The axons of the 
internuncial neurons, in their turn, give off several little branches which 
terminate either on other internuncial neurons, or on efferent neurons. The 
scheme, according to which a reflex arc consists only of three neurons— 
afferent, internuncial and efferent—^is far from corresponding to reality. A 
reflex arc may include two or more internuncial neurons; consequently, 
impulses from afferent fibres can spread along a number of pathways. 

Axons forming the pathways of the central nervous system connect all 
of its structures, including the cerebral cortex. The great number of neu¬ 
rons of the cerebral cortex, the cerebellum and a number of nuclei of 
the diencephalon and midbrain may be regarded as aggregates of internun¬ 
cial neurons superimposed on the lower divisions of the central nervous 

system; none of them, we 
repeat, are directly connect¬ 
ed, through their axons, 
with either the receptors or 
the effectors. 

Connections between the neu¬ 
rons may be of the multiple 
chain (P'ig. 223, right diagram) 
and the closed chain (Fig. 223, 
left diagram) types. In the latter 
case impulses arising under the 
action of afferent stimuli in definite neurons are transmitted through intra-central 
connections, formed by the processes of the axons, to the same neurons in which 
they originated. Owing to this, the excitation produced in the centres can be kept 
up by the circular movement of excitation along the cyclic system of the neurons. 
The circular movement of the excitation abruptly stops here when the circling 
excitation gets into the refractory phase created by the preceding impulse. 





Fig. 223. Multiple (n'glit) and closed (left) inoliisioii 
of various ncuron.s into a rc^flex arc (aftc'r Lorente 
<le No), 


Reflex Activity and Humoral Factors 


Concept of neurohumoral regulation. As before staled, in a number of 
cases changes in the composition of the blood bring about changes in the 
functions of the organism. 

Such changes in the composition of the blood are caused: a) by the pas¬ 
sage of tissue metabolites of any organs into the blood; some of these metab¬ 
olites are formed continuously (for example, CO 2 ), others appear in large 
quantities only under special conditions, for example, in anoxia or during 
destruction (disintegration, necrosis) of various tissues; b) by the passage 
of hormones, formed in the endocrine glands, into the blood. 

Changes in the composition of the blood upon entrance of certain sub¬ 
stances into it may essentially alter a number of physiological processes. 
Suffice it to remember the action of carbon dioxide on respiration, the hor¬ 
mone of the posterior lobe of the hypophysis on the kidneys, hypoglycemia 
on the nervous system, etc. 

The action of the substances carried by the blood (as well as by the lymph and 
cerebrospinal fluid), i.e., their humoral action, gave rise to the concept of the so-called 
humoral regulation of physiological functions. At first it helped in accumulating facts 
which showed the significance of chemical changes in the organism, but subsequently 
led to the idea of the supposedly independent nature of humoral regulation. Hence the 
erroneous contraposition of the action of humoral agents to the phenomena of reflex 
regulation. This system of views divorced the action of substances carried by the blood 
from the integral activity of the organism in its environment. The fact that the for- 
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matlon and influence of active chemical substances on various functions of the organ¬ 
ism is always connected with the regulating influence of the central nervous system, 
was not sufficiently appreciated. 

Actually, there is no independent humoral regulation as a closed group 
of separate, isolated phenomena, independent of reflex processes. The vari¬ 
ous active substances carried by the blood are, as a rule, only participants 
of reflex acts. 

The dependence of the blood composition on reflex influence's was dis¬ 
cussed in Chapter 7. Characteristic examples are: reflex regulation of the 
content of sugar and water in the blood, and regulation of the entrance of 
hormones (adrenalin, thyroxin, insulin and pituitrin) into the blood. 

Reflex mechanism of the action of humoral agents. All tissues and blood 
vessels have numerous osmoreceptors and chemoreceptors which are stimu¬ 
lated by carbon dioxide, oxygen deficiency, acetylcholine, histamine, changes 
in the osmotic properties of the blood and its ion composition (including 
changes in the concentration of H-ions) and certain drugs (for example, 
lobeline, camphor, etc.). Stimulation of receptors reflexly influences blood 
circulation, respiration and other processes in the organism. The reflexes 
produced by stimulation of chemoreceptors are, for example, respiratory 
changes caused by an accumulation of carbon dioxide in the blood and tis¬ 
sues and circulatory changes resulting from hypoxia. It is also probable 
that in the action of some hormones a certain part is played by reflexes 
resulting from the stimulation of chemoreceptors by hormones. 

Direct action of various chemical substances on the central nervous 
system. As the most reactive structures of the organism, the nerve cells 
are highly sensitive to any changes in the composition of the surrounding 
medium. This is clear from the fact that the cells of the cerebral cortex are 
the first to react to oxygen and vitamin B deficiency, decrease in blood 
sugar, acidosis, etc. 

In a number of cases the central neivous system reacts to considerable changes' in 
the normal c()mposition of the internal medium not by coordinated reflex acts, but 
either by a suppression of functions or by general excitation. For example, the direct 
action of oxj^gen deficiency in the blood on the respiratory centre causes piiralysis of 
this centre. A decrease in the sugar content of the blood, if it directly influences the 
nervous centres, also deranges their coordinated activity and manifests itself in gen¬ 
eral convulsions. 

Changes in the composition of the blood may greatly influence the exci¬ 
tability of the central nervous system. The effect of sexual hormones on the 
excitability of the reflex arcs of sexual reflexes is a good illustration. 

Some substances, alien to the animal organism, stimulate definite structures of the 
central nervous system; owing to this, their introduction into the blood evokes coordi¬ 
nated acts. Apomorphinc is one of these compounds; it provokes vomiting by its direct 
action on the vomiting centre (most of the other substances provoke vomiting through 
the stimulation of the receptors of the alimentary canal, i.e., reflexly). Hypnotics and 
certain febrifugal substances may also be regarded as agents which in a certain meas¬ 
ure produce coordinated changes and which act electively on definite structures of 
the central nervous system. The paralyzing eilect produced primarily on the cerebral 
cortex by the substances used in genercil anaesthesia (this narcosis usually being pre¬ 
ceded by a phase of excitation) is of great practical importance. 

Participation of the humoral mechanism, as an intermediary link, in 
some reflex acts. Stimulation of any receptors may produce an un¬ 
conditioned (and a conditioned) reflex excitation of the neurons which in¬ 
nervate a certain endocrine gland. This reflexly alters (increases or de- 
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creases) the passage of the hormone of the given gland into the blood; the 
action of this hormone on certain effectors modifies their activity. Instead 
of the chain: 

receptor - > afferent fibres centre - ^ efferent fibres effector 
we have the following chain: 

receptor- ^ afferent fibres ^ centre - > efferent fibres • endocrinal gland 
discharge of the hormone into the blood effector. 

This is schematically shown in Fig. 224. 



224. Diagram illuHtral ing clipL^ct reflex inffiioiico on an organ (Eff.) and reflex- 
humoral influence, including a humoral link. 

It, roccpior; A, afftTi-int norvo iibroR; It region of lower divisions of (reiilml nervous syslein wlioro affennit 
impulses cun 1x5 Hwitclicrl over both to cfTeTOnt iiourons (fix) directly iiinervuting olfector (.Eff.), and effer¬ 
ent fibres (E^) aet.ing upon endocrine gland (G), whose lionnono is carried by blood along blood vessels 
to effector, thus modifying its a<divit.y. Arrows shew possible ways of propagation of impulses from 
receptor to higher fiarts of brain (It) in which these i: pulses can be transferred both to Ex and owing 

to elaboration of cc: iditiuiicd reflexes. 
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The reflex neurohumoral regulation of the function of the kidneys de¬ 
scribed on page 406 is a typical example of a reflex act, whose efferent link 
includes production of hormones. A similar example is offered by the in¬ 
crease in the sugar content of the blood during strenuous work, the in¬ 
crease caused by reflex stimulation of the secretion of adrenalin and the 
subsequent breakdown of liver glycogen due to the action of adrenalin. The 
heightened secretion of thyroxin, the hormone which intensifies the ex¬ 
change of energy, is also a reflex response of the thyroid gland to the cool¬ 
ing of the body. 

Reflexes having an efferent humoral link may be both unconditioned and 
conditioned reflexes. The latter are involved in complex reflex acts peculiar 
lo each activity of the organism. 

The humoral link involved in the accomplishment of reflexes may even consist of 
two components; for example, certain hormones of the hypophysis humorallj>' aflect 
other cndocj-ine glands (sexual and thyroid glands). The following pathway of a reflex 
is therefore also possible: 

receptor > afferent fibre ^ centre y efferent fibre to the hypophysis > action of the 
hypophyseal hormone through the blood on the gland n > action of the hormone of the 
gland n through the blood on the effector. 

The facts demonstrating the participation of the humoral (hormonal) link in the 
accomplishment of certain reflexes warrant the assumption of a reflex nature of the 
phenomena which proceed so slowly that no direct nervous influences upon them have 
ns yet been discovered. But considering the reflex mechanism of the action of humoral 
agents we can spt?ak not only of the reflex regulation of diuresis, the sugar cont(?nt in 
the blood or thermoregulation (which has become almost universally recognized), but 
also of a similar regulation of growth (through the refle^x stimulation mainly of the 
hypophysis and the thyroid), regulation of sexual maturation, reflex nature of the invo¬ 
lution of the thymus, reflex nature of obesity, etc.; consequently, we can i»ee in all 
these effects the influence of the external and internal environment which is exerted 
upon them through the nervous system. 

The above facts show that the action of various chemical substances is 
never isolated from the reflex activity: humoral factors are always included 
in the integrated complex of reflex activity. 

Even the influence of internal chemical changes on the chemical processes them¬ 
selves, for example, on the enzymic systems of different peripheral tissues, also depends 
on the state of the tissues, w'hich is determined by nervous, i.e., reflex actions. The 
possibility of elaborating a conditioned reflex to metabolic changes provoked by the 
introduction of thyroxin clearly shows the importance of the nervous system even in 
such seemingly purely chemical proces.ses. 


Influence of the State of Effectors on the Nature of Reflexes 

The nature of a reflex may very largely depend on the state of the effec-^ 
tors. For example, when the skeletal muscles become fatigued, their re¬ 
sponse to impulses from motoneurons may change and their contractions 
weaken. When the blood circulation in some organ is impaired, this organ 
often does not react to impulses transmitted to it from the centres. 

Changes in the functional state of the effectors affecting their reflex 
acts are often themselves conditioned by a reflex mechanism, and result 
from the stimulation of receptors residing in the same effectors. For ex¬ 
ample, muscle fatigue is to a considerable extent caused by impulses aris¬ 
ing in the receptors of the contracting muscles. The same is true for 
respiratory changes resulting from pathological processes in the pleura or 
abdominal cavity, changes in the micturition reflex after operations on the 
abdominal cavity, etc. 
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Peripheral Nervous Regulation 


Reflexes are usually defined as reactions of the organism to the 
stimulation of receptors necessarily involving the central nervous system. 
It is therefore impossible to regard the manifestations of the nerve 
structures situated outside the central nervous system as true reflexes. 
There are reactions, however, which are produced by the stimulation of 
receptors and which depend on reflection of the nervous excitation on the 
effectors outside the central nervous system; the term “peripheral reflexes” 
may be applied to these reactions. 

Axon-reflexes. Axon-reflexes signify reactions of various effectors pro¬ 
duced by the propagation of impulses from the receptors along the branches 
of the axon of the afferent nerve fibre. They were first described by 
N. Sokovnin (1874), who showed that stimulation of the central section of 
the hypogastric nerve produced a contraction of the urinary bladder even 
when the connection of this nerve with the spinal cord was disrupted. 
Subsequently, reactions which may be regarded as resulting from the con¬ 
duction of impulses along the axon branchings of one neuron, were de¬ 
scribed (Bayliss, Langley et al.) in the activity of the heart, the blood 
vessels (p. 153) and other organs. 

Some researchers doubt the exi.stencc of axon-reflexes and regard all the phenom¬ 
ena described under this term as conditioned only by the synaptic peripheral trans¬ 
mission of impulses from an afferent to an efferent neuron. The morphological investi¬ 
gations of B. Lavrentyev and his pupils, however, proved that afferent fibres extend¬ 
ing from the receptors often gave off a branch which terminated on the smooth mus¬ 
cles and in the connective tissue surrounding the capillaries. Consequently, impulses 
of excitation arising in the afferent fibre as a result of the stimulation of the receptors 
may bo transmitted within this neuron to its branches extending to the effectors. It is 
probable that the reaction of the latter depends on the secretion of particularly active 
substances (for example, acetylcholine, histamine) in the endings of the afferent fibre. 

The characteristic feature of the axon-reflexes is that they arc effected 
through the conduction of excitation within one neuron; the branch of the 
afferent fibre leading to the effector functions as an efferent fibre. Axon- 
reflexes do not disappear after the removal of the spinal cord. When the 
afferent fibres are sectioned distally to the spinal ganglia, but above the site 
where the afferent fibre branches out, the axon-reflexes disappear only 
after degeneration of the axons. 

Peripheral synaptic transmission of excitation from afferent to efferent 
neurons. In addition to the axon-reflexes, by which impulses are trans¬ 
mitted from the receptors to the effectors within one neuron (that is, with¬ 
out passing through any synapse between the neurons), impulses are also 
conducted along the chain of neurons which do not enter the central nerv¬ 
ous system. 

A considerable number of nerve cells (described by Dogiel, Ivanov, Sabu- 
rov, Lavrentyev et al.) is found in various organs (for example, the 
heart, intestinal tract, stomach and blood vessels). These cells situated in 
the intestinal tract and in the heart are often regarded as cells whose axons 
form postganglionic parasympathetic fibres, i.e., only as links in the trans¬ 
mission of excitation by way of the parasympathetic nervous system. It is 
hardly correct, however, to ascribe to all the nerve cells situated in the 
walls of various organs the role of mere intermediate points for impulses 
which come to them from the nerve centres. A. Dogiel has long since dis¬ 
covered (1895) that the sympathetic ganglia contain, in addition to the cell 
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bodies of the efferent neurons (designated as Dogiel cells, type I), cells 
which were subsequently given the name of Dogiel cells, type II. They are 
afferent neurons whose axons terminate in the cells of type I, and whose 
long dendrites form receptor apparatuses. Dogiel cells, type II, i.e., afferent 
neurons, have been discovered in a number of blood vessels, in the intesti¬ 
nal tract, and in the stomach. 

Thus, microscopic anatomy has established the possibility of existence of 
a reflex arc in which the contact between the afferent and efferent neurons 
is effected outside the central nervous system—in the intramural ganglia 
of the intestinal tract, the sympathetic ganglia, the walls of the blood 
vessels and the tissues that surround them. This is also demonstrated by 
a number of physiological facts. For example, if the organs of the 



Fig. 22r). Periphoral \'fi8C!il«r reacriions to injection (arrow) of 
a 2(1 "o solution of NaCl into the fonioral arteries. 

Top to Itfiiioni: record of (’.haii^o in volume of 8pleon doiuirvaiet] 0 duya 
before experiment; reeord of arterinl preHHiire; r.ero line of pn»SMiirif iind time 
intervalH (in He<'<:>ndM). Kxfierimoiii perfi>riiied oiu^ hour after rtunoviil of ontiro 
Hpinal eor<l of tin? dog below cervieui »eguiont«. 


abdominal cavity (Y. Sinelnikov) and of the blood vessels are sep¬ 
arated (Konradi) from the central nervous system, they exhibit responses 
to the stimulation of receptors which can hardly be regarded as axon- 
reflexes. Distention of the rectum, for example, produces a contraction 
of the uterus and of the urinary bladder even when all these organs are 
extirpated from the body and placed in a warm saline bath (Sinelnikov). 

Any action upon the vascular network of the arterial system, for example, a dila¬ 
tation of the arteries by a rapid injection of Ringer’s solution or a concentrated solu¬ 
tion of sodium chloride into them produces a considerable increase in the vascular 
tone which manifests itself in a heightened arterial pressure, even after the complete 
removal of the spinal cord (Fig. 225); this reaction disappears after introduction into 
the blood vessels of a solution of novocain, a substance which does not decrease the 
reaction of the vascular muscles to adrenalin and barium chloride, i.e., does not di¬ 
rectly affect the smooth muscles of the blood vessels. This warrants the assumption 
that the vascular reactions to dilatation or chemical stimulation of the arteries are 
produced by the stimulation of receptors; at the same time the persistence of these 
reactions for a period of 7 to 10 days after the severance of all nerves running to the 
given vascular area does not permit to regard them as axon-reflexes. Similarly, the 
reactions of the muscles of the intestinal tract to stimulation of its mechanorcceplors 
are almost undoubtedly due to the transmission of excitation from the afferent to the 
efferent neuron in the intramural plexus of the wall of the intestinal tract. 
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The problem of peripheral reflexes has been studied but little. In addition to the 
aforesaid cases, these reflexes were also described for the secretory activity of the 
cutaneous glands, for the regulation of pressure in the eye and for the contraction of 
the urinarj' bladder. Pavlov was inclined to ascribe an important role to peripheral 
reflexes, believing them to determine the secretion of milk and pancreatic juice after 
denervation of the mammary and pancreatic glands. It should also be remembereii 
that the automatism of the cardiac and smooth muscles may be hypothetically regarded 
as involving the peripheral reflexes effected by the neurons of Remak’s, Bidder’s. 
Dogiel’s and Ludwig’s ganglia in the heart and by the neurons of Auerbach’s and 
Meissner’s plexes in the intestinal tract. 

The activity of the peripheral nerve structures cannot be independent of 
the influence of the central nervous system upon them. This question, how¬ 
ever, is not clear as yet. 


CHAPTER 53 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE EXCITATORY PROCESSES 
IN THE CENTRAL NERVOUS SYSTEM 

Nature of Afferent Impulses Acting Upon the Central 
Nervous System 

The nature of the impulses transmitted to the centres from the receptors 
along afferent nerve fibres is studied by means of recording the action cur¬ 
rents which arise in these fibres during stimulation of the receptors 
(Adrian). It has been shown that excitation is always conducted along affer¬ 
ent fibres as separate impulses. These impulses follow one another at differ¬ 
ent frequencies which normally vary from 3 or 4 to 200 per second. The 
impulses in the receptors arise intermittently even under continuous stim¬ 
ulation. 

The more intense the stimulation of the receptor, the more frequent the 
excitatory impulses arising in it. 

Certain facts (A. Speransky) warrant the assumption that not only rapidly spread¬ 
ing impulses can be transmitted from the receptors to the centres; it is probable that 
some peculiar effects on the nerve, similar to those described by Wedensky under the 
term pcriclcctrotonus, are transmitted from the receptors. However, only separate 
facts concerning this subject arc available, and even they have not yet been suffi¬ 
ciently analysed. 

Specific Features of Conduction of Excitation Through the Centres 

Nervous impulses resulting from the stimulation of receptors in the affer¬ 
ent nerve fibres act upon those cells in the central nervous system at whose 
surface the given afferent fibres terminate. The excitation produced by the 
impulses from the afferent fibres in these nerve cells is transmitted along 
their axons, which spread within the central nervous system, and, in its 
turn, acts upon the new groups of neurons with which these axons come in 
synaptic contact. Being thus transmitted within the central nervous system 
from one group of neurons to another, excitation (or inhibition, see Chap¬ 
ter 54) in the end passes over to definite efferent neurons of the final com¬ 
mon path, and then spreads along their axons to the effectors. Conse¬ 
quently, in each reflex nervous impulses are transmitted across syruipses 
from one neuron to another. The study of impulse transmission across 
synapses is, therefore, important for the comprehension of reflex activity. 
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One-way conduction of impulses across the synapses. Impulses of 
excitation travelling along nerve fibres can spread in both directions from 
the point of stimulation; but in the central nervous system they usually 
spread only in the direction from the afferent to the efferent neurons. This 
means that in the central nervous system the impulses are transmitted only 
from the axon of one neuron to the cell body and dendrites of other neu¬ 
rons and are not transmitted from the dendrites and body of the nerve cell 
to the branchings of the axon extended to them. 

However, the one-way synaptic conduction of impulses should not be considered an 
absolute principle. In the cerebral cortex impulses can, apparently, be transmitted in 
all directions—not only from the axons of one neuron to the body and dcndrit€\s of 
another, but also from the dendrites and body of a nerve cell to the axon endings 
extended to them. 

Rate of conduction of impulses across synapses. Transmission of a 
nervous impulse from one neuron to another requires a certain time. This 
can be demonstrated by measuring the total reflex time, i.e., the time which 
passes between the application of a stimulus to the receptor (or to the affer¬ 
ent fibres), and the beginning of the reflex activity of the effector. The 
total duration consists of: 1) the time required for the excitation of the 
receptors and for the conduction of impulses along the afferent fibres to 
the centre; 2) the time for the spread of excitation through the centres; 
3) the time for the propagation of impulses along the efferent fibres to the 
working organ; 4) the latent period of the working organ. By subtracting 
from the total reflex time the lime spent on the processes indicated under 
1, 3 and 4, we can find the so-called reduced time of a reflex, i.e., the time 
excitation travels through the centres. The conduction of excitation through 
the centres appears to require in some “simple” reflexes from one to three 
m/sec., and sometimes even 0.7 m/sec. which is still longer than the time 
required for the conduction of impulses through a similarly long homo¬ 
geneous conductor. A so-called “central delay” occurs, which testifies to 
the fact that a certain time is required for the passage of excitation from an 
afferent to an efferent neuron. 

More accurate results can be obtained by measuring the interval between the 
application of an induction shock to the alTerent fibres where they enter the brain 
and the emergence of a bio-elcctric current which is an electric index of the reflex 
response in the efferent fibres at the point where the anterior root arises. 

The central delay is probably the longer, the greater the number of neurons through 
which the impulses of excitation pass in the central nervous system. Simple reflexes 
(tendon reflexes, the flexor reflex) therefore take several milliseconds and even 
fractions of a millisecond, more complex reflexes with a long reflex arc take 10 to 20 
milli.seconds, while reflexes involving the cerebral cortex take up to 0.5 second 
(500 milliseconds). The longer reflex time is due mainly to the development of in¬ 
hibition in ccriain neurons of the reflex arc. 

Summation of impulses in the nerve centres. In a nerve fibre a single 
stimulus (if it is not subliminal or supramaximal) produces one excitatory 
impulse. But in the centres, as was first shown by I. Sechenov, a single 
impulse arising in the afferent fibres usually produces no reflex excitation, 
i.e., it is not transmitted to the efferent neurons. To produce a reflex 
requires several successive stimuli to the afferent fibres. 

Each individual impulse in a nerve fibre produces a local change in the superficial 
layer of the nerve cell at which the branches of the given fibre terminate. This local 
change is manifested in a transitory increase in excitability and may be designated as 
a state of local subliminal excitation, which is believed to be confined to the area of 
the synapse and to become extinct 1 to 2 m/sec. after its emergence. If within this 
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time a second impulse acts upon the same area, excitability in the region of the given 
synapse will increase still more. Growing more intense with each successive impulse 
local excitation will reach a state in which any subsequent impulse entering the area of 

contact between the axon and the 
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Fig. 22ri. Surniiiution of stimuli in c(*iitrul struc¬ 
tures of reflex arc. 
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coll body will no longer produce 
a local increase in excitability, 
but a discharge of excitation which 
will embrace the whole nerve cell 
and spread to its branches. 

Since several afferent fibres 
are usually stimulated simul¬ 
taneously, the impulses com¬ 
ing to the centre along various 
afferent fibres and acting upon 
the same neuron can be sum- 
mated. An impulse which 
comes from one of the afferent 
fibres to the synapse some¬ 
what later than an impulse 
from another afferent fibre 
(or simultaneously with it) 
finds production of excitation 
facilitated. For example, sep¬ 
arate weak stimulations of 
two areas of the skin on the 
back of the dog with a sev¬ 
ered spinal cord produce no 


rhythmic flexion and extension of the paw; but the same stimulations 


applied simultaneously, produce a strongly pronounced reflex (Fig. 226). 


Successive excitation in the centres. In the nerve centres, unlike the 


nerve fibres, excitation often persists for some time after stimulation of the 
receptors or the afferent fibres has been discontinued (successive excitation 
of the centres). (Fig. 227.) 

Rhythm, strength and duration of reflex responses. From the foregoing 
it follows that: 1) excitation in various central neurons does not arise strictly 



simultaneously; 2) not every single 
afferent impulse produces impulses in 
the efferent neuron; 3) flashes of exci¬ 
tation in the centres may arise some 
time after discontinuance of the stim¬ 
ulation of receptors. As a result the 
nature and frequency of nervous im¬ 
pulses in the efferent fibres often do 
not in the least reflect the nature of 


Fig. 227. Kooord of bio-elect rical currentfl afferent impulses, 

of anterior Hpirial root in rcHpoiiBe to 

single stimulation of posterior root (ar- Fig. 228 shows a recording of the con- 
row) of same, segment. Time interval traction of m. tibialis in a spinal cat in 

(0.001 second) shown below. Record shows response to a maximal single stimulation 

plurality fif resp<.)nHive impulses evoked of the motor nerve (lower curve), to a 

by single stimulation of posterior root, maximal, also single, stimulation of afferent 

and short duration of transmission of fibres in popliteal nerve (upper curve). In 

impulse tlirough centres. Rise of curve at the latter case we see a pronounced and 

moment of stimulation marked by arrow rather persisting tetanus, which testifies 

is due to ramification of stimulating to the fact that a number of successive 

curremt (after Lloyd). efferent impulses arising in the centre in 
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response lo a single stimulation of the afferent fibres come from the centre along 
the motor nerve to the muscle when it is in a state of reflex excitation. Consequently, 
the centres are characterized by their ability to transform the rhythm of afferent 
impulses acting upon them into a different, “central” rhythm. 

The frequency of impulses arising in the efferent neurons in normal ac¬ 
tivity usually varies from 4 and 10 to 30 and 70 per second. The strength of 
the reaction of the effector is 
generally determined (other 
things being equal) by: a) the 
frequency and nature of im¬ 
pulses in each efferent fibre; 
b) the number of excited ef¬ 
ferent neurons; c) the degree 
of synchroneity, i.e., simul¬ 
taneity of the impulses which 
reflexiy arise in the efferent 
neurons governing the given 
effector. 

Synchronous excitation in 
the neurons of a given final 
common path excites more 
contracting (or secretory) 
elements of the working 
organ per unit of time. If im¬ 
pulses of excitation do not 
arise in the central neurons 
synchronously, the reaction 
of the effector weakens at every given moment and the working cells con¬ 
tinuously replace each other (asynchronous excitation is often likened to 
running fire, while excitation arising simultaneously in all the efferent 
neurons of the given organ is likened to a volley). 

Fatigability of the nerv¬ 
ous centres. Under tetanic 
stimulation of an afferent 
nerve the reflex contraction 
of muscles produced by 
this stimulation is extin¬ 
guished within several min¬ 
utes (Fig. 229). Stimulation 
transferred to another af¬ 
ferent nerve restores the 
reflex contraction (Weden- 
sky). It follows that fatigue 
develops in the internun- 
cial neurons; should the 
efferent neuron be fatigued the transfer of stimulation to another afferent 
nerve could not restore the reflex contraction. 

Action currents in the nervous centres. Action currents in the nervous 
centres are distinguished for the long duration of the electrical potentials 
arising after each flash of excitation in these centres. The nervous centres 
often show protracted residual electronegativity and a still more protracted 
positive aftereffect (Fig. 230). There are reasons to believe that the phase of 
residual electronegativity corresponds to the state of heightened excitability 



a 


Fig. 229. Lino a Bhows ilio stimulation of one 
afferent nerve which reflexly produces contraction 
of muscle. When this contraction disappears (“fa¬ 
tigue” in central neuroiiH) another afferent nerve 
(mark b) is stimulated. Keflex contraction of muscle 
at once recovers (after A. Ukhtomsky). 



Fig. 228. Upper curve: reflex contraction of m. 
tibialis ant. under stimulation of popliteal nerve 
on same side })y single strong induction shock. 
Lower curve: contmetion of same muscle in re¬ 
sponse to single maximal stimulation of motor nerve 
(after Denny-Brown, 0(*ed, Liddell and Sherring¬ 
ton). 
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of the central neurons, and the phase of residual electropositivity to their 
lowered excitability (Gasser). 

Metabolism in the nervous centres and the influence of certain poisons 
upon them. Metabolism in the nerve cells is higher than in nerve fibres. 

If the nerve cells lack oxy¬ 
gen (for example, when the 
flow of blood to them 
ceases) they soon lose their 
excitability and die. 

In active nervous centres 
the metabolism increases; 
under reflex excitation of 
the spinal cord 3 to 4 times 
as much oxygen is con¬ 
sumed as at rest. Consump¬ 
tion of sugar and forma¬ 
tion of CO 2 also increase. 
Acetylcholine is apparently 
formed (or liberated from some other compound) in the nerve cells or in 
the endings of the axons. 

The nerve centres arc paralyzed by anaesthetics (ether, chloroform, 
etc.) more easily than any other tissues. 

The specific features of conduction of excitation through nervous centres 
and along nerves are summarized below: 



Fig. 230. Modification of electric potentials of spinal 
<;ord ill response to single stimulation of posterior root. 

spike, resifliml clect.roiie'rutivity from a to 6 and positive 
aftcii'otTuot from h t<i r. Time iiiUirvHl, (*.<>1 seeond (iifUT Gtissor). 


Nervfj (iliTOS 


1. Conduct excitatory impulses in both 
directions 

2. An impulse is conducted at the .same 
rate along the entire fibre 

3. The processes of summation are im¬ 
perceptible; nervous impulses arise 
at each threshold slimulaiion 


4. The rhythm of impulses, even at 
their high frequency (500 to 1,000 per 
second), conforms to the rhythm of 
the stimulations (minor transfor¬ 
mation of the rhythm) 

5. When stimulation is not very strong 
the impulses of excitation cease as 
soon as stimulation is discontinued 

6. All changes taking place under ex¬ 
citation develop and disappear 
rapidly; thus the preceding activity 
of the nerve fibre hardly affects its 
excitability 

7. Metabolism is low 

8. Practically indefatigable 

9. Inhibition in the nerve fibre arises 
only under artificial stimulation 


\or\’(uirt 

! 1. Conduct excitatory impulses only 

from the afferent to the efferent 
neurons 

2. The conduction of impulses involves 
a certain delay 

3, The processes of summation are 
j strongly pronounced; each afferent 

impulse produces a flash of excitation 
usually only under conditions o[ 
I heightened excitability resulting from 
j the action of the preceding impulse 
i 4. The rhythm of reflex discharges in 
the efferent neuron often docs not 
conform to the rhythm of afferent 
impulses (strongly pronounced trans¬ 
formation of impulses) 

5. Impulses of excitation very often 
continue to emerge after the discon¬ 
tinuance of stimulation of the afferent 
pathway 

6. The aftereffect of the preceding 
activity of the nervous centres is 
quite appreciable; the excitability 
changes easily 

7. Metabolism is high 

8. Under frequently repeated stimula¬ 
tion become easily fatigued 

9. Inhibition is a characteristic factor 
in the activity of the nervous centres 
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Mechanism of the Synaptic Transmission of Excitation 


Modern science does not as yet precisely know even the mechanism of 
propagation of excitation over so homogeneous a conductor as the nerve 
fibre. It is therefore the more difficult to explain the processes which deter¬ 
mine and characterize the transmission of nerve impulses from one neuron 
to another in the central nervous system, this most complex organ of the 
animal, and we have only rather hypothetic ideas about the phenomena 
developing in the synapses during transmission of nerve impulses. These 
ideas about synaptic transmission of excitation in the centres are based 
almost entirely on theories substantiated by experiments performed on the 
nerve fibre and myoneural synapse. 

As before stated (Chapter 49), the most elaborate theory today regards conduction 
of a nerve impulse as a result of the stimulating influence exerted on an unexcited 
portion of the nerve fibre by the potential difference between the excited and un¬ 
excited areas. This potential difference gives rise to a local current which within the 
nerve is directed from the excited to the unexcited portion. In the resting portion of 
the nerve, adjacent to the excited portion, there arises a negative pole of this local 
current which stimulates the resting area and excites it. 

It is assumed that excitation of the neuron by impulses transmitted to its 
body and to the dendrites of the axon of another neuron requires a certain 
potential difference in the region of the synapses. When this potential differ¬ 
ence reaches certain threshold value, the local subthreshold excitation in 
the region of the synapses is converted into an impulse of excitation embrac¬ 
ing the whole cell and spreading along its entire axon. From this point of 
view the transfer of excitation from one neuron to another is determined 
by the threshold value of the electric potential in the region of the syn¬ 
apses and the conditions under which the potential emerges. 

This very schematically described theory seems correctly to appraise the electric 
phenomena that arise during the activity of the nerve tissue. It is still unable, how¬ 
ever, to answer a number of very important questions, for example, the reasons for 
the specific activity of various structures of the central nervous system and the 
nature of protracted aftereffects produced by excitation in the nerve centres. 

Transmission of excitation from one neuron to another is conveniently 
studied on the ganglia of the sympathetic nervous system. Here the rela¬ 
tions are somewhat simpler than in the nervous centres, since there are 
fewer neurons and interneuron connections in the ganglia than in any struc¬ 
ture of the central nervous system. As in the centres, much more persistent 
after-potentials are observed in excited ganglia than in the nerve; these are 
attended by protracted (up to one-fifth of a second) changes in excitability 
apparent after each impulse of excitation. It has also been found that im¬ 
pulses of excitation continue to arise in the ganglia for some time after dis¬ 
continuance of the rhythmic stimulation of the preganglionic nerve fibres. 
Lastly, perfusion of the cervical sympathetic ganglion and the study of the 
composition of the fluid flowing off from the ganglion have shown (Kibya- 
kov) that during the transmission of excitation through the ganglion the 
latter liberates acetylcholine; this fact has been repeatedly confirmed. 

Highly active compounds—acetylcholine and, probably, adrenalin—are 
also liberated in the central nervous system during its reflex activity. This 
was demonstrated by a study of the blood flowing off from the brain dur¬ 
ing stimulation of the afferent fibres of the vagus and aortic nerves (Kon- 
radi and Mikhelson). 
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Of course, the formation of acetylcholine in the nerve cells or in the region of the 
synaptic endings does not cover the whole cycle of biochemical and physicochemical 
transformations characteristic of the activity of the central nervous system, but 
represents an indispensable link in the chain of processes determining the transmission 
of excitation from one neuron to another. 


Irradiation of Excitation in the Central Nervous System 
and Generalization of Reflexes 

Excitation reaching the nervous centres along afferent fibres can be trans¬ 
mitted across a larger or smaller number of intcrnuncial neurons to any 
structure of the central nervous system; the mutual disposition of the neu¬ 
rons does not alone predetermine the pathway along which excitation is 
propagated in the central nervous system. This is manifested in the so- 
called irradiation of excitation, in which excitation spreading widely over 
the central nervous system leads to generalized reflexes and involves effec¬ 
tors which normally do not react to the stimulation of the receptors. 

Generalization of reflexes in the embryonic period. Extensive irradiation 
of excitation over the central nervous system is characteristic of one of the 
periods in its embryonic development. In this period stimulation of each 
group of receptors provokes general convulsions, i.e., simultaneous con¬ 
traction of the entire musculature. Only later does the embryo begin to 
exhibit differentiated reflexes typical of a normal organism, for example, to 
jerk back only the stimulated leg when one of its toes is pinched, to respond 
with sucking movements to stimulation of the lips, etc. 

The generalization of reflexes manifests itself in miscarried human foetuses. Its 
traces are also observed in normally born babies: during the first and second weeks 
of life they react with sucking movements not only to stimulation of the receptors of 
the lips, but also to that of the checks, chin and neck. 

We shall see later that at the first stage of its formation each conditioned 
reflex is a generalized reflex. The process of delimiting the conditioned 
reflexes by which each of them is reproduced only in response to a limited 
group of stimuli, externally resembles the process of delimiting the uncon¬ 
ditioned reflexes during the phylogenetic and ontogenetic development. 

Generalization of reflexes in strychnine intoxication. After administra¬ 
tion of a toxic dose of strychnine to an animal, any stimulation of the re¬ 
ceptors, for example, a touch of the skin or a strong sound, provokes a con¬ 
traction of the musculature of the whole body, i.e., convulsions. Excitation 
irradiates here over the entire central nervous system and results in simul¬ 
taneous activity of a mass of motoneurons. The convulsions are a 
manifestation of this uncoordinated irradiation of excitation almost to all 
efferent neurons. 

Manifestations of the generalization of reflexes under intensified stimula¬ 
tions of the receptors. A certain generalization of reflexes is also observed 
under increased stimulation of the receptors (until the strength of stimula¬ 
tion reaches a point beyond which comes inhibition) (page 549). For ex¬ 
ample, in decerebrate animals, weak or moderate stimulation of the affer¬ 
ent fibres, which extend from the receptors of the foot, results only in flex¬ 
ion of the stimulated extremity and extension of the symmetric extremity. 
But strong stimulation produces flexion of both legs; it may be accompanied 
by an upward movement of the tail, a movement of the forelegs and of the 
entire body. 
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Transmission of excitation from one neuron to another underlies the 
entire reflex activity. If nothing restricted irradiation of excitation from 
neuron to neuron, however, excitation would irradiate to all efferent neu¬ 
rons in response to any stimulation of the receptors, as in the case of strych¬ 
nine intoxication. The reflex acts, by which the organism adapts itself to 
the stimulations that produce them, are therefore only possible because 
irradiation of the excitatory process over the central nervous system is cir¬ 
cumscribed. This is accomplished by inhibition, a process which opposes 
the spread of excitation. An evaluation of its role requires thorough knowl¬ 
edge of coordination of reflex activity. 

CHAPTER 54 

COORDINATION OF REFLEX ACTIVITY AND PHENOMENA 
OF CENTRAL INHIBITION 

Concept of Coordination of Reflexes and Its Biological Significance 

Coordination of reflex activity signifies a complex of processes which 
ensure the accomplishment of definite acts in response to the stimulation of 
definite receptors. 

Pavlov emphasized that reflex activity ensured a constant equilibration of the 
organism with all the conditions aflecting it and interpreted the terms “expedience’^ 
and “adaptation" in the light o£ Darwin’s evolutionary theory regarding the adaptive 
nature of the reflexes as an unquestionable fact. This adaptive significance of the 
reflexes is revealed in each normal reflex act. It is testified to, for example, by the 
contraction of the pupil under the influence of light, drop in the blood pressure in 
response to its increase, contraction of the urinary bladder as a reaction to its dis¬ 
tention, secretion of digestive juices under the action of alimentary stimuli, etc. 

The coordination of the reflexes is deranged if the response involves 
c?ffectors whose activity does not contribute to the result attained by the 
elaborated reflex act. 

The coordination of reflex activity is also expressed in the correspond¬ 
ence of the strength of the reaction to the strength of the stimulation by 
which it is produced and in the successive inclusion of various effectors in 
the reaction. 

The reaction of the effectors to the stimulation of receptors is determined 
by the efferent neurons in which excitation arises as a result of the proc¬ 
esses developing in the central nervous system under the action of impulses 
from the receptors. So long as the excitation (or inhibition) of the nerv¬ 
ous centres does not reach the efferent neurons (Sherrington's final com¬ 
mon path), it cannot make the organism react. But if the spreading exci¬ 
tation arises in the cell bodies of the efferent neurons, it influences, as a 
rule, the activity of the organs innervated by these neurons. For example, 
a reflex flexion of the fingers can be effected only when excitation embraces 
the neurons which innervate the common flexor of the fingers; there is no 
reflex secretion of gastric juice until excitation arises in the neurons of the 
nucleus of the vagus which innervate the gastric glands. 

Consequently, each reflex is characterized by a definite distribution of 
excitation in the efferent neurons. 

The inclusion of very deflnite neurons into each reflex arc is due to the fact that in 
the function of the central nervous system, which is determined by the conditions 
of life of the given species and each individual, the irradiation of excitation is limited 
by the process of inhibition. 
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Discovery of Phenomena of Inhibition in the Nervous Centres 

In the nerve tissue inhibition manifests itself in a suppression of exci¬ 
tation or decrease in excitability and conductivity; inhibited nervous struc¬ 
tures do not propagate excitation. 

Phenomena of inhibition in the nervous centres were first discovered by 
Sechenov in 1862. This discovery was as important for the development of 
physiology as the formulation of the concept of reflex, since all normal 
nervous acts without any exception necessarily involve inhibition. 

The famous Sechenov experiment consists in the following. If a leg of 
the frog whose cerebral hemispheres have been removed is immersed in a 

weak acid solution the frog jerks its leg out. The 
time which elapses between the immersion of the 
leg in the acid and its jerk out of the stimulating 
solution is the index of excitability of the neurons 
forming the reflex arc of the flexor reflex. Sechenov 
decided to find out whether stimulation of any 
parts of the frog's brain would produce a delay in 
the spinal reflexes similar to the inhibition of the 
heart contraction during stimulation of the vagi. 
Consequently, Sechenov's experiments represented 
a purposeful search for phenomena of inhibition 
in the nervous centres. In the course of these inves¬ 
tigations Sechenov discovered that if a chemical 
stimulus—a crystal of sodium chloride—acted on 
the region of the optic thalamus (Fig. 231), the inter¬ 
val between the immersion of the frog’s leg in the 
acid solution and the moment the leg was jerked 
out was several times as long. Consequently, stimu¬ 
lation of the optic thalamus inhibited the flexor 
reflex. 

Phenomena of inhibition were later also observed 
by Sechenov himself, Spiro, Wedensky, Bubnov, 
Goltz, Sherrington, Samoilov, Ukhtomsky, Pavlov 
and his school, and other investigators. 

We do not as yet know the nature of the inhib¬ 
itory processes, i.e., the nature of the chemical and 
physicochemical processes in the nervous tissue which determine inhibi¬ 
tion. Pavlov indicated, however, that in their physicochemical essence 
all forms of inhibition probably repre.sented the same process, only arising 
under different conditions. 



Fig. 231. Brain of frog 
(diagram). 

Application of errsfal of rock- 
salt to Kiirfai >r cut iMiutc 
aloiij^ line 11 shar; tly proloiigt^d 
reflex tim rebral henii- 

«pbt?rt!s with oll'iicjtory lobi's; 
r.c,- A'isual chair hers; n iin'- 
dullu oblunjfiita; i spinal cord 
(after J. Sechenov). 


Simultaneous Inhibition of Some Nervous Structures 
and Excitation of Others (Reciprocal Inhibition) 

Inhibition in the arc of one reflex may be produced by excitation in the 
arc of another reflex. For example, the flexor reflex in response to the 
immersion of the frog’s leg in acid is inhibited if a strong mechanical or 
electric stimulus is simultaneously applied to the receptors of another leg. 
The swallowing reflex inhibits the inspiratory reflex. Salivation, reflexly 
produced from the taste receptors, is inhibited by any strong, noxious stim¬ 
ulation which provokes the defensive reflex. This group of phenomena 



also includes the so-called external inhibition of conditioned reflexes (Chap¬ 
ter 61). In all these cases one reflex inhibits other reflexes. This proposi¬ 
tion, however, should not be made a general rule. 

Each reflex involves very definite effectors. All effectors whose activity 
might impede the result attained under a certain reflex, are antagonists of 
the effectors which accomplish the given reflex. Consequently, reflexes 
leading to the activity of antagonistic effectors are antagonistic themselves. 
For example, under certain conditions and at a certain stage of its accom¬ 
plishment the flexor reflex of an extremity becomes antagonistic to the 
extensor reflex. Similarly, the swallowing reflex is the antagonist of the 
inspiratory reflex. 

When a certain coordinated act is performed, all reflexes antagonistic to 
it are inhibited. This inhibition clearly manifests itself when, during the 
accomplishment of one 
reflex, the receptive 
zone of the antagonistic 
reflex is stimulated. For 
example, during the 
accomplishment of the 
flexor reflex it is impos¬ 
sible to produce the ex¬ 
tensor reflex by stimu¬ 
lation strong enough to 
produce the extensor 
reflex when there is no 
flexion. But if the exten¬ 
sor reflex is produced 
by increased stimulation 
of its receptive zone 
despite the flexion of 
the leg, the flexor reflex 
is inhibited (i.e., it dis¬ 
appears, or considerably 
weakens). 

Fig. 232 shows a rec¬ 
ord of the contraction 
of two antagonistic mus¬ 
cles of the thigh—the 
flexor and the extensor 
—in the cat whose cere¬ 
bral hemispheres have 
been removed. The rise 
of the second curve 
from below coincides 
with the moment when 
stimulation of the nei ve which produces the flexor reflex has begun. The 
flexor contracts refiexly while its antagonist, the extensor, relaxes. This 
relaxation is accounted for by the fact that the neurons innervating the 
extensor muscles are inhibited as a result of the excitation of the centre of 
reflexion. Before the flexion began, during “rest,"’ the extensor had been in 
a state of prolonged weak excitation leading to its prolonged weak contrac¬ 
tion. The extensor had consequently been in a state of tonic excitation. This 
tone of the extensor was maintained by the impulses of excitation arising 



Fi^. 232. Tte<*i]>rf)oal ifiuervation of anla^rniiHtic inusclos: 
flf'xor of loft (ill. soniiti‘n(iiiLo.Kiis) wtio-so record of onn- 
tractioiiK is desigiuxted l)\ Fund ex tensor of left side (in. 

vtust IIS eruralis) di^signated by IC. 

Vrrtifiil linos show iiiutuiil clisposil ion of Tny(»;;ra|ilr l(‘V(‘rs. Kino of 
lino, SfCMMid from liotOmi, shows onsot of stiiiinlHticui of the tlislal 
oinl of loft poroiioal iiorvo. This stiniulation (1) proiliu^os Hrxor ro- 
flox <*ontfaction of flexor niid sitnultunooiis relaxation of t'Xtonsor. 
Soohonov's ofToot appears after di.sirontinuaiioo of stiniulation; exten¬ 
sor wluoh was iiihihitod during flrxor rollox is greatly oontraetr<l. 
Sirooiul oxporiim^iit (tl) Ix'gins with stiiiuilMt uim <if siiino Irft 
oiioul nerve Mimultanooiisiy supplemented hy stimulation of ri^ht 
peniiieal nerve (rise of io\%er iiiie). Klexioii is inhihitt'd, iIioumIi not 
eoinplelely, and f*xtensioii begins, beinj; Ji^ss pronouneed tban in »*x- 
periineiit 111 where stiinulatioii of ri^bt perimeal nerve ]irotluees 
only extension (after Slierrinj;loii). 
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in the motoneurons which innervate this muscle. When the efferent neu¬ 
rons of the extensors are inhibited, the tone of these muscles decreases 
or disappears and the muscle relaxes (Figs. 232 and 233). 

This type of inhibition is manifest in every reflex act. 
During the expiratory movement inspiration is inhibited, 
the tone of the intercostal muscles and the diaphragm 
decreases. When the eye is turned to the outside the 
muscle which turns the eyeball inside relaxes (this case 
of reciprocal inhibition already attracted the attention of 
Descartes). Under reflex excitation of the vagus the an¬ 
tagonistic sympathetic innervation of the heart is inhib¬ 
ited. Normally every reflex act inhibits all activities 
unrelated to it. Consequently, any normally proceeding 
reflex not only consists of excitation spreading along a 
definite reflex arc, but necessarily also includes the proc¬ 
ess of inhibition arising in other reflex arcs. 

The inhibition of reflexes which at the given moment 
and under the gwen conditions are antagonistic to the 
reflex that is being accomplished is often designated as 
reciprocal inhibition. It is a very important factor in the 
coordination of reflex activity, since without inhibition 
which reciprocally arises in each reflex act the responses 
would be generalized. Impaired or inadequately elabo¬ 
rated reciprocal inhibition results in greater or lesser 
generalization of the reflexes which diminishes the 
effectiveness of the reflex acts. Such impairment of 
reciprocal inhibition manifests itself, for example, during 
the development of fatigue which interferes with coordi¬ 
nated movements (everybody knows the expression “to 
stagger with fatigue”). 

The phenomena of reciprocal inhibition have been 
studied mainly with regard to motor reflexes, but they 
are also important in the reflex regulation of the work 
of internal organs. Stimulation of the interoceptors of 
the blood vessels and internal organs modifies the reflex 
activity of the skeletal muscles (Fig. 234). The motor 
reflexes in their turn influence the reflex regulation of 
the internal organs. 

The distribution of excitation and inhibition in various 
neurons depends on the activity of the higher divisions 
of the central nervous system, which establishes different correlations and 
connections between the neurons of the lower nervous centres. 


Fig. 233. Keeord 
of rontructions 
(top to bottoin) 
of right oxteiiHor, 
right flexf>r an<l 
left exteiLSor of 
the leg of the eat. 
Stimulation of Hon* 
»ory nervf of Irft 
foot (<irop of line, 
.si^coiui from holtoiii) 
]iro(iiiiM« oontru^^ 
tion of extensor of 
ri^ht Irju; uTui ivlnxn- 
tion of l•xtenHor of 
left Ii'K; siiljNoqiit'iit 
stimulation of sen- 
sory iKTVo of rifjht 
foot (drop of bottom 
line) |>ro(lu(.‘rN ooti- 
traetioii of oxlciisor 
of Ifft If')' aiul ivla- 
XHtion of oxteiiKiir 
of rijjht lew (after 
1. Heritov). 


Elaboration of Reciprocal Inhibition and Coordination 
of Reflex Activity 

Formation of antagonistic relations between reflexes. The division of 
various effectors and, consequently, various reflexes, into antagonistic and 
synergetic (i.e., reinforcing one another) is by no means invariable; syner¬ 
getic and antagonistic relations between effectors are formed in the proc¬ 
ess of reflex activity and depend on the traits of the organism peculiar 
both to the species and individuals. 
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For example, the flexors and extensors of an extremity function as antag¬ 
onists only at a definite stage of flexion and extension. During rapid flexion 
of the extremities as, for example, in running the extensors begin to con¬ 
tract towards the end of the contraction of the flexors, thus ensuring a rapid 
transition to the next phase of movement. During an alimentary reflex act 
the salivary gland is reflexly stimulated simultaneously with the contrac¬ 
tion of the masticatory muscles and the muscles of the larynx which con¬ 
tract during deglutition. In the vomiting reflex the salivary gland is also 
reflexly stimulated, but the masticatory muscles, the muscles of the larynx, 
oesophagus and cardial sphincter relax, their contraction being inhibited. 



Fi^. 234. Inhibition of motor reflexes in the eat under increased |)ro8Sure 

in urinary bladder. 

Top ciirvo: ivoord of coiiinictioiiK <»f musiclo of tin* produood rofloxly by 
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rospoii.so. Jlot loin - tiriu* intorvul (in K»Tonds) (nftor O, Morkiilovii and V. rhoriii^'OVHky). 


Isochronism of simultaneously functioning efferent neurons and effectors. 

The motoneurons and muscles whose excitation is simultaneous in the 
reflex acts that are of prime importance for each species have similar la¬ 
bility (p. 496) and a similar chronaxie (p. 495). In such movements .as 
walking, which is important for the majority of animals, the flexors of each 
extremity during the phase of its flexion contract more or less simultan¬ 
eously; the extensors during the greater part of this period also simul¬ 
taneously relax (during the phase of extension these relations are inverse). 
The study of the chronaxie of muscles and nerves in human beings and 
animals revealed that the muscles functioning as antagonists in the most 
constantly repeated movements have different chronaxies (Bourguignon, 
Ufland and others). Thus, in adults the chronaxie of the flexors of the leg 
(m. semitendinosus) is 0.50 to 0.60 m/sec., and that of its extensors (m. quad- 
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riceps) 0.13 to 0.15 m/'sec.: the chronaxie of the flexors of the wrist and fin¬ 
gers is 0.20 to 0.36 m 'sec. and that of their extensors 0.44 to 0.72 m/sec. With 
a readjustment of the functional role of the muscles these relations radi¬ 
cally change. 

Readjustment of the coordination of reflex acts involving the higher 
divisions of the nervous system. The fact that excitation and inhibition arc 
distributed through definite efferent neurons in the process of the function¬ 
ing of the central nervous system was most strikingly demonstrated by 
experimentally induced changes in the innervation and function of various 
effectors. 

If the distal part of one severed nerv^e is sutured to the peripheral part 
of another nerve, the effector, to which the axons still connected with their 
cell body will grow, will receive impulses from neurons which usually 
innervate entirely different effectors. Afferent fibres growing in along the 
degenerate fibres will similarly become connected with other rather than 
normal receptors. It has been found that under such an experimental read¬ 
justment of the connections of afferent and efferent neurons the normal 
activity of organs with a completely reshaped innervation recovers in a cer¬ 
tain (sometimes long) period of time (Flourens, Weiss, Bethe, Anokhin et al.). 
For example, after anastomosing the distal portion of the vagus with the 
peripheral portion of n. cutaneous hrachii kneading and sti’etching the skin 
at first provokes vomiting as if the receptors of the stomach and the intesti¬ 
nal tract, from which some of the afferent fibres of the vagus previously ex¬ 
tended, were stimulated. Some time later, kneading the skin on the paw no 
longer provokes vomiting; pricking the foreleg causes the animal to Jerk 
the paw away; in running and walking the extremity, innervated by neu¬ 
rons which previously innervated the stomach or the heart, contracts nor¬ 
mally in coordination with the movements of the extremity that has re¬ 
tained its usual innervation (P. Anokhin). 

It has furthermore been shown (Flourens, Bethe, E. Asratyan, and others) 
that an animal can move normally even when the articulations of the 
muscles are changed, for example, by suturing the tendon of the flexor of 
the leg, i.e., m. semimembranosus, to the place where the extensor muscle, 
i.e., m. quadriceps, is attached, and by suturing the tendons of the latter to 
the remaining part of the severed tendon of m. semimembranosus. To flex 
the leg it is m. quadriceps which must now contract instead of m. semi¬ 
membranosus; contrariwise, m. semimembranosus, which normally 
functions as a flexor, must contract to extend the leg. Consequently, some 
time after changing the articulation of the muscles new coordinative rela¬ 
tions are elaborated. The muscles with the rearticulated tendons again 
become antagonists; but now the flexor relaxes where it formerly con¬ 
tracted and contracts where it normally relaxed. The chronaxie of the 
muscle, a flexor by nature, but functionally converted into an extensor, 
becomes the same as that of the extensor (Y. Ufland). 

Investigations carried out by E. Asratyan have established the fact that 
the reorganization of the coordinative relations depends on the activity of 
the higher part of the brain. After a radical readjustment of the connec¬ 
tions between the effenmt neurons and effectors (experiments with stitch¬ 
ing together certain nerves), after the creation of new pathways along 
which impulses are propagated in the centres (splitting the spinal cord), 
after the modification of the functional significance of the effectors (rear¬ 
ticulation of tendons), the functions are not recovered, and the recovery 
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already achieved disappears if the cerebral cortex is removed. This leads 
lo the conclusion that the activity of the division of the central nervous 
system, which is the highest in the given class of animals, is responsible for 
the formation of coordinative relations during its phylogenetic develop¬ 
ment. 


Emergence of Inhibition Under Action of Strong Stimuli 

The action of strong stimuli on the centres is an important factor in 
determining the emergence of inhibition (Fig. 235). 

I. Sechenov found that strong stimulation of the skin or afferent nerves 
of a spinal (or decerebrate) frog produced either no reflex contraction of 
the skeletal muscles at all or a very 
weak contraction. Immediately upon 
discontinuance of stimulation a strong 
reflex contraction of the muscles oc¬ 
curred. This muscular contraction fol¬ 
lowing the suspension of stimulation 
which has reflexly produced inhibition 
is due to succession of inhibition by ex¬ 
citation and is designated as Sechenov’s 
effect. The decerebrate frog, for example, 
is almost motionless when its skin is sub¬ 
jected to sti'ong and frequent induction 
shocks, but jumps as soon as the current 
is switched off. This means that strong 
stimulation of the centres (in this ex¬ 
periment the centres of the spinal cord) 
inhibits their excitation. The effect of 
excitation manifests itself in the traces 
of this stimulation. 

Strong stimulation produces inhibi¬ 
tion in all structures of the central nervous system, but the intensity of 
stimulation which produces it varies. The most pronounced inhibitory 
action of supramaximal stimuli is revealed by studies of the activity of 
the cerebral cortex. 
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Interrelations Between Excitation and Inhibition. Hysteriosis 

Conversion of inhibition into excitation. Inhibition always develops in 
connection with the process of excitation, either arising in one group of 
neurons when another group is excited, or as a reaction of the nervous 
structures to strong, frequent (or long-repeated) impulses of excitation. But 
inhibition may, in its turn, lead to excitation or heightened excitability. 
This is most clearly manifested in the activity of the cerebral cortex, 
though it is also evident in the spinal cord separated from the higher 
centres. 

Hysteriosis is a heightened excitability of the central nervous system 
resulting from a protracted flow to the centres of impulses pioduced by 
continued intermittent stimulation of the afferent fibres of some nerve. 
Such stimulation very soon ceases to produce a response, since inhibition 
(and possibly fatigue as well) develops in some link of the reflex arc. But 
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continued stimulation of the afferent fibres produces a gradual rise in the 
excitability of other reflex arcs usually within 100 to 200 minutes. This 
manifests itself in the fact that reflexes from other afferent nerves are then 
produced by weaker stimulation than in the absence of protracted tetani- 
zation of some afferent nerve. 

The phenomenon of hysteriosis was also very clearly discovered in 
mammals under a protracted (60 to 180 minutes) tetanization of afferent 
fibres from the receptors of the skin and the abdominal viscera. 


Phenomena of Simultaneous and Successive Induction 

We have seen that in the course of some l eflexes, while a certain group 
of central neurons becomes excited, a state of inhibition or lowered exci¬ 
tability arises in other neurons of the central nervous system; contrariwise, 
when a group of neurons becomes inhibited, a state of excitation or height¬ 
ened excitability may arise in other neurons of the central nervous 
system. Consequently, the process of excitation in some nervous structures 
engenders, as it were, a state of inhibition in other, more or less remote 
nerve cells. Similarly, the process of inhibition developing in certain nerve 
cells engenders a process of excitation (or heightened excitability) in other 
nerve cells. 

In phy.sics generation of an electric current flowing in an opposite direc¬ 
tion in a remote conductor is called induction. By external analogy the 
term “induction” was applied by Sheriington to the emergence in the nerve 
cells of a process opposite to that which occurs in the “neighbouring neu¬ 
rons” (or previously occurred in the same neurons). If inhibition emerges 
around excited cells while they are still in a state of excitation, or if exci¬ 
tation (or heightened excitability) arises “in the neighbourhood” of in¬ 
hibited cells while they are still in a state of inhibition, this group of 
phenomena is designated as simultaneous induction. 

In induction we always deal with contrasting relations: one process “in¬ 
duces” the opposite process in the neurons which are not embraced by the 
first proce.ss. If excitation results in an inhibitory process, the induction 
is called negative, but if the contrasting relations lead to the emergence 
of excitation (or heightened excitability), the induction is called positive 
(Pavlov). 

In addition, there are contrasting relations which develop in time within 
the same group of nerve cells and manifest themselves in an interchange 
of inhibition and excitation within these cells. This is the so-called succes¬ 
sive induction. 

In successive induction a state of lowered excitability arises in the nerv¬ 
ous structures upon discontinuance of excitation in them, while in the 
inhibited neurons discontinuance of inhibition results in a state of height¬ 
ened excitability which may manifest itself in excitation. Thus, successive 
induction implies either the passage of the excited centre to a state of in¬ 
hibition after discontinuance of excitation (negative phase of successive 
induction), or the emergence of excitation in the inhibited centre after dis¬ 
continuance of inhibition (positive phase of successive induction). Owing 
to these relations, disappearance of excitation predisposes the centre to 
development of inhibition; contrariwise, disappearance of inhibition pre¬ 
disposes the centre to development of excitation. 



Phenomena of induction are particularly pronounced in the activity of 
the cerebral cortex (Chapter 62), but are also found in the lower divisions 
of the central nervous system. For example, observations of decerebrate 
animals show that an extensor inhibited (relaxed) in the course of the flexor 
reflex contracts after discontinuance of flexion (Fig. 232). 

The relations between simultaneous and successive induction for the 
centres of antagonistic muscles can be illustrated by the following scheme: 

Slate Gt' Flexor and Kxtensor Centres During and After Flexor and F4Xtcnsor Reflexes 
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Fig. 236. Negative pluise of succossivi* induct ion (iiihihit ion following 
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The change of excitation to inhibition manifests itself clearly after reflex 
stimulation of the vasomotor centre (Fig. 236). The positive phase of suc¬ 
cessive induction conditions Sechenov’s effect described on page 549. 

Role of Impulses from Receptors in Coordination of Reflex Activity 

When the activity of a certain organ changes in some way or other dur¬ 
ing a reflex the conditions of stimulation of its receptors invariably also 
change. Intensification of the activity of each organ generally also intensi¬ 
fies the generation of impulses from its receptors; transition of the organ 
to a resting state or a weakening of its activity are likewise perceived by 
the receptor apparatuses at least as a decrease in their stimulation. 

The great significance of impulses, which arise in the receptors of effector 
organs, for the coordination of the reflex acts of these organs was first dis¬ 
covered by Sechenov who, as before stated, also discovered the phenome¬ 
non of central inhibition, the phenomenon subsequently termed “rebound” 
(Sechenov’s effect), and the summation of excitation in the ner vous centres. 
Sechenov found that if the extremity of the spinal frog is flexed, stimula¬ 
tion of the skin on the extremity causes it to extend, but if the extremity 

is extended, the same 
stimulation results in 
its flexion. This is due 
to the fact that im¬ 
pulses arising in the 
receptors of exten¬ 
sor muscles stretched 
during the extension 
of the leg increase 
the excitability of the 
neurons in the reflex 
arc of the flexor re¬ 
flex, while impulses 
from the receptors of 
flexor muscles in¬ 
crease the excitability 
of the reflex arc of 
the extensor reflex. 

Impulses from in- 
teroceptors act upon 
the central nervous 
system as soon as 
any reflex begins; the 
influence of these im¬ 
pulses on the central 
nervous system is 
always added to the 
influence of the stim¬ 
ulus provoking the given reflex. For example, the receptors of the sali¬ 
vary glands become excited during reflex salivation; stimulation of the 
receptors of the aortic arch and of the carotid sinus is modified by the 
reflex changes in cardiac activity, blood pressure, etc. 

Thus each reflex act is a chain reilex, since the activity of the effectors 
itself stimulates the receptors situated in these effectors, and this, in its 
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turn, leads to reflex responses of the central nervous system. Reflex re¬ 
sponses produced by stimulation of the receptors, which are themselves 
stimulated by a previously originated reflex, unite with the latter into a 
single reflex act. 

The role of impulses from muscular receptors in the coordination of 
motor acts is proved by the extreme awkwardness of movements following 
a section of the posterior I’oots or lesions of the affeient neurons of the 
spinal cord (‘'sensory ataxia”). A section of all posterior roots of the lumbar 
segments of the spinal cord on one side of the body produces continuous 
rhythmic contractions in the deafferentated extremity keeping time with 
the respiratory movements (L. Orbeli and K. Kunstman). Only when 
impulses from the receptors of the extremity no longer come to the spinal 
cord is there no more inhibition, which normally blocks the outlet for 
impulses irradiating with each inspiratory movement from the respiratory 
centre to the nt?urons of the lumbar divisions of the cord (an example 
of such intensification of reflexes on a deafferentated leg is shown in 
Fig. 237). 

It has been found in the laboratory headed by K. Bykov that reflex 
salivation is e.ssentially modified when the impulses from the receptors of 
the salivary glands are excluded. 

Theory of Inhibition 

The inhibitory process always arises in connection with the excitatory 
process and is inseparable from excitation. Such was the point of view of 
Pavlov and Wedensky; it has been also accepted by most foreign researchers 
working on this problem (and often proceeding from the investigations of 
Wedensky). The theory of inhibition, establishing its dependence on 
chemical, physicochemical and physical processes in the nervous tissue, 
can be developed only on the basis of precise facts relating to the nature 
of the processes of nervous excitation. But we have no such facts as yet. 

The most substantiated theory of inhibition is Wedensky's theory of 
parabiosis, regarding inhibition as a modification of the excitatory process 
under which the latter turns into a stagnant, nonspreading process. This 
viewpoint interprets the emergence of inhibition as a result of conflicting 
excitatory processes, as the consequence of excitation increasing to the 
point where it loses its inherent indulant character. 

The theory of parabiosi.s is of great methodological significance, since it regards 
the emergence of antipodal states as a re.sult of quantitative development and modi¬ 
fication of the most common property of living systems, i.e., their reaction to stimula¬ 
tion. This thcoiy rejects the contraposition of the states of rest, excitation and inhibition 
to each other; it establishes transitional phases between them in the form of different 
levels of basal metabolism with corresponding different levels of excitability. Sub¬ 
threshold stimulation of different strength provokes local excitation of different 
intensity in the nervous tissue; this excitation turns into a process, which spreads over 
the entire neuron and is also of graduated intensity; but when the intensity of exci¬ 
tation goes beyond a certain point, the excitation becomes stagnant and then ceases 
to be propagated. At this time the nervous tissue, especially the sections with low 
lability, falls into a state of parabiosis, which is characterized by all the symptoms of 
inhibition. 

From the point of view of parabio.sis the development of inhibition in 
the nervous centres is due to the fact that upon reaching a certain level 
excitation loses its oscillatory, impulsive character and turns into a 
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stationary wave. This stable, nonfluctuating excitation Wedensky named 
parabiosis. The cells affected by it do not propagate or conduct impulses 
of excitation, i.e., exhibit all symptoms of inhibition. 

Consequently, the emergence of inhibition under the action of impulses from 
afferent fibres on the centres does not depend on the properties of special “inhibitory’- 
centres and “inhibitory” nerve fibres, as it is assumed by many researchers with 
Sherrington at the head. It depends, on the one hand, on the strength and frequency 
of the nci’V'ous impulses, and, on the other hand, on the properties of the nervous 
structures which react to them at the given moment. These properties of the nervous 
structures reacting to stimulation arc determined both by the preceding activity and 
by the response to the acting impulses. When the lability of the centre is high and 
the afterclfect of each impulse is transitory, the summation of impulses and the 
transition of the centre to inhibition are impeded; on the contrary, low lability 
contributes to the development of inhibition. 

From the point of view of Wedensky's theory it is clear that stimulation 
reaching the centres from the same afferent fibres may either increase 
the excitation of the given centre or inhibit it. If weak or infrequent im¬ 
pulses meet in a certain group of neurons, or if impulses of excitation come 
to a centre which is already in a state of weak excitation, they intensify 
the elTocts of excitation. This is a case which characterizes the phenomena 
of facilitation and dominant. But when strong (or frequent) impulses meet 
in certain neurons, or when impulses arrive at a centre already consider¬ 
ably excited, inhibition results and the effect of excitation of this centre 
abruptly disappears. 

Parabiotic pha.ses in the development of central inhibition. An essential 
argument in favour of Wedensky s theory is the emergence of so-called 
parabiotic (or hypnotic) phases in the process of development of inhibition; 
the.se phases coincide with the phases (also described by Wedensky) which 
arise during development of nonconductivity in the nerve fibre. Charac¬ 
teristic among them is the paradoxical phase. In Ihis phase the reflex 
reaction to strong (or frequent) impulses is weaker than to weak (or infre¬ 
quent) impulses. 

In the lower nervous centres the paradoxical phase can be detected much easier 
by varying the frequency of stimulation that its intensity. In the latter case, exci¬ 
tation involves new neurons, and a more intense stimulation of the afferent nerves 
often “breaks down,” as it were, the phenomena of Inhibition. But by varying the 
frequency ()f the induction shocks applied to the afferent fibres cmc can easily obsoi-vo 
that more frequent stimulation results in a weakening or disappearance of the reilc.x 
reactions of the centre, which becomes completely inhibited, whereas infrequent 
stimulation produces strong reflex rcspon.ses. 

The parabiotic phase is particularly pronounced when inhibition develops 
in the cerebral cortex (Chapter 60). 

. Inhibition cannot be regarded as a state which is identical to fatigue; while the 
former often arises very rapidly (within several thousandths of a second), the latter 
develops only in the course of prolonged activity; whereas the former is an indis¬ 
pensable condition for the normal activity of the centres, the latter characterizes a 
certain derangement of their normal activity. At the same time there are reasons to 
believe that in a number of cases inhibition arises under the same conditions that 
may lead to the development of fatigue. The emergence of inhibition may prevent the 
development of a serious disturbance in the normal metabolism of the nerve cells, 
which is sometimes designated as exhaustion, and apparently arises during the 
development of considerable fatigue. 



B. PROPERTIES AND ACTIVITY OF THE LOWER DIVISIONS 
OF THE CENTRAL NERVOUS SYSTEM 
(VP TO AND INCLUDING SUBCORTICAL GANGLIA) 
VEGETATIVE NERVOUS SYSTEM 

CHAPTER 55 

CONNECTIONS OF NERVOUS CENTRES WITH RECEPTORS 

AND EFFECTORS 

Afferent fibres cxtendin^^ from all receptors (except the olfactory and 
visual) enter the spinal cord and the medulla oblongata which are the 
phylogenetically oldest structures of the central nervous system. These 
structures contain coll bodies of efferent neurons innervating all the organs 
of the body (only the nerve cells which by their axons innervate certain 
muscles of the eye, lie above the medulla oblongata—in the midbrain). In 
the spinal cord and medulla oblongata there is a mass of internuncial 
neurons involved in the coordination of reflex acts. 

Magendie’s Law and Metamerism of the Spinal Cord 

Magendie’s law. All afferent fibres enter the spinal cor-d through the 
posterior roots and the effei*ent fibres issue from it through the anterior 
roots. This is the so-called Magondie’s law (sometimes called the Bcll- 
Magendie law); with its discovery the nerve fibres were, for the first time, 
divided into afferent and efferent fibres, which played an important role 
in the development of the reflex theory. Magendie (in 1823) discovered this 
law and showed that stimulation of the central part of any posterior spinal 
root provoked a very strong pain reaction, whereas stimulation of its pe¬ 
ripheral part provoked no movements at all. Contrariwise, stimulation of 
the central part of any anterior root produced no effect, while stimulation 
of its peripheral part always resulted in contraction of definite? muscles. 
Section of the posterior roots paralyzed sensibility, while section of the 
anterior roots paralyzed the musculature. 

A seeming exception from Magcndic's law is the pain reaction observed during 
stimulation of the central part of the anterior roots, if the po.sterior root.s arc not sev¬ 
ered. This pain reaction is accounted for by the fact that from the point of junction 
of the anterior and posterior root.s aiTercnt fibres of the posterior root, connected with 
the receptors of the meninges, enter the anterior root. This so-called recurrent sensi¬ 
bility of the anterior roots disappears after section of the respective posterior root 
{Cl. Bernard). 

The* following expeniment illustrates the role of the anterior and 
posterior roots. If we sever the posterior roots of the lumbar and sacral 
segments on the right side (this can be done easiest in the frog) and then 
sever the corresponding anterior roots on the left side, the entire right 
leg will lose its sensibility, though it will fully preserve the ability to 
move; contrariwise, the left leg will retain sensibility, but its muscles will 
be totally paralyzed. A pinch of the right leg, therefore, does not provoke 
any movements of the animal, but the same leg moves when the 
left leg, which has retained its sensibility, is stimulated (experiment 
of J. Muller, 1832). 

Magendic’s law has also been demonstrated by histological methods. It is a well- 
known fact that after an axon is sectioned, its part separated from the cell body degen- 
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upper extremities (Dj and D 2 ). The roots of the cervical segments inner¬ 
vate the skin and muscles of the upper extremities and shoulders (C4-C7) 
of the neck, occiput and diaphragm (C;rC 3 ). The muscles and skin of 
the face are innervated by cranial nerves (trigeminal and facial). 

The distribution of the fibres of each pair of roots among definite parts of the body 
is connected with the segmental structure of the spinal coixl. The segmental structure 
('f the body is strongly pronounced in a number of invertebrates (worms and insects), 
each segment usually containing a pair <if ganglia. In vertebrates there is no such seg¬ 
mental structure of the body, but in the embryonic period the higher animals go through 
the phase of segmental structure; the muscles which begin to develop then in each 
segment are called myotomes, and the part of the skin surface relating to each seg¬ 
ment is called a dermatome. In the skeleton, especially in the spinal column, of an 
adult there are traces of this segmental structure. 

Fig. 238 shows with which roots the receptors of this or other area of 
the skin are connected. It will be observed that the nerve fibres of each 
pair of the posterior roots extend to the receptors not only of their ‘'own'' 
metamere, but also of each metamere situated above and below it. For 
example, in order fully to desensitize the area shown in Fig. 238 as cor¬ 
responding to posterior roots Dg, it is necessary to cut not only the eighth, 
but also the seventh and ninth thoracic posterior roots. The same is 
observed in the innervation of the muscles: each of them is innervated by 
two or three anterior roots. 

These facts are of great importance for diagnosing lesions in the spinal 
cord and peripheral nerves. They make it possible to establish precisely 
which sensory (or motor) paralyses are caused by lesions of these or other 
segments of the spinal cord and the roots connected with them. A nerve 
trunk usually contains nerve fibres from several spinal segments, and the 
loss of sensibility resulting from any lesion of the nerves therefore differs 
from that produced by lesions of the posterior roots. 


Connectioas of Medulla Oblongata with Receptors and Effectors 

Afferent fibres from the receptors of the organ of hearing, labyrinth, oral 
cavity, skin of the face, organs of the thoracic cavity (heart, large blood 
vessels and lungs) and from the receptors of a number of abdominal organs 
(stomach, pancreas, liver, bile ducts, small intestine) enter the medulla 
oblongata. Some receptors of the thoracic and abdominal cavities are also 
connected with the spinal cord. 

Efferent fibres from the neurons of the medulla oblongata innervate all 
the muscles and glands of the face, heart, bronchi, larynx, oesophagus, 
stomach, pancreas, liver and intestinal tract. The innervation of internal 
organs by parasympathetic fibres from the medulla oblongata is coor¬ 
dinated with the innervation of the same organs by sympathetic fibres 
from the nerve cells lying in the spinal cord. 

The medulla oblongata is connected with the receptors and effectors by 
fibres of the cranial nerves. Whereas the functions of each pair of the 
posterior and anterior spinal roots can be largely replaced by the functions 
of the lower or higher pair of roots because of the overlapping of the 
spinal metameres, each cranial nerve performs functions peculiar to it 
alone. 

Like all nerve fibres, those of the cranial nerves (of which I-V are not 
directly connected with the medulla oblongata) are divided into afferent 



and efferent fibres. The afferent fibres of these nerves are subdivided into: 

a) afferent fibres extending from the specialized receptors of the head, such 
as the receptors of the organs of smell (fibres of the first pair of cranial 
nerves), vision (second pair), hearing, labyrinth and taste (eighth pair); 

b) afferent fibres extending from the receptors of the skin (in the fifth pair 
of cranial nerves) and muscles of the face (mainly, in the seventh pair), 
and c) afferent fibres from the interoceptors of the vascular, alimentary 
and respiratory systems which run, mainly, in the trunk of the vagi (the 
tenth pair and also in the ninth pair of cranial nerves). 

The trunks of the cranial nerves (except the I, II and VIII pairs) are 
mixed nerves containing both afferent and efferent nerve fibres. But in the 
centres the cells which give off fibres of different kinds form separate 
groups designated as nuclei of the corresponding nerves. 


CHAPTER 56 

VEGETATIVE NERVOUS SYSTEM 

Characteristics of the Vegetative Nervous System as 
a System of Efferent Neurons 

The vegetative nervous system includes all the efferent neurons except 
the motoneurons. 

All efferent neurons—vegetative as well as motor—are none other than 
terminal links of diverse reflex arcs. These neurons only convey to the 
effectors the impulses by which the nervous centres respond to stimulation 
of the receptors, i.e., reflexly. The conceptions which ascribe autonomy to 
the vegetative nervous system and thus oppose the regulation of the activity 
of the internal organs to the regulation of the behaviour of the organism 
in its environment are erroneous. 

The idea of the autonomy of the vegetative nervous system wiis advanced at the 
end of the 18th century by Bichat, talented French physician and naturalist, who be¬ 
lieved that the organism included organs of “vegetative” life (organs of blood circula¬ 
tion, digestion, excretion, metabolic processes) and organs of “animal” life (the central 
nervous system, the sen.se organs and the .skeletal muscles). Bichat thought all proc¬ 
esses of vegetative life to be influenced by the ganglia of the sympathetic nervous 
system, whereas all phenomena of animal life, characterized by the movements of the 
animal, were controlled by the cerebrospinal .system under the action of impulses com¬ 
ing from the sen.se organs. 

Between 1890 and 1920, Gaskell and Langley, British researchers, thoroughly studied 
the structure of the vegetative nervous .system which Langley termed the “autonomic” 
nervous system. This denomination may create the impression that the system func¬ 
tions as an allegedly independent formation according to its own specific laws and in 
this way controls the activity of the internal organs and the blood circulation. Dis¬ 
covery of the influence exerted by stimulation of the hypothalamus on a number of 
internal organs gave rise to the question of special centres of the vegetative nervous 
.system. Many clinicians began to interpret some pathological states as a result of 
changes initially arising either in the sympathetic division, or in the parasympathetic 
division of the vegetative nervous system. L. Orbcli and his co-workers discovered 
some previously unknown aspects of the activity of the sympathetic nervous system, 
however, and considered the influences exerted through the vegetative nervous 
system apart from the normal reflex activity of the organism as a whole. 

Actually there is no autonomic activity of the vegetative nervous system 
because this system never functions separately and independently of other 



nervous structures, including the cerebral cortex. Nor are there any inde¬ 
pendent vegetative reflexes. Impulses to the effectors are transmitted along 
the vegetative system only when they arise in the nerve centres in response 
to stimulation of the receptors, and the reflex activity of the centres in¬ 
volving the cerebral cortex is never conflned to the conveyance of im¬ 
pulses only to the vegetative neurons. 


Structure of the Sympathetic and Parasympathetic Divisions 
of the Vegetative Nervous System 

Because of the specific structural features of the vegetative nervous 
system (see p. 38 and Fig. 2), excitation reflexly arising in the centres 
and conducted to the effectors from the nervous centres along the vegeta¬ 
tive nervous system must invariably pass at least through two neurons 
(Figs. 2 and 239), namely: a) the first neuron whose cell tedy lies in the 
central nervous system and whose axon reaches the ganglion and forms 
the preganglionic nerve fibre and b) the second neuron whose cell body 
lies in the ganglion and whose axon forms the postganglionic fibre and is 
directly connected with the effector it innervates. 

Location in the central nervous system of nerve cells whose axons form 
preganglionic fibres of the vegetative nervous system. The nerve cells 
which give rise to preganglionic fibres of the vegetative nervous system 
lie in very definite regions of the brain and the spinal cord and thus 
determine the following structure of the vegetative system (see Fig. 2): 

1. The cranial division which includes; a) the mesencephalic region 
formed by neurons whose cell bodies lie in the so-called Yakubovich's 
nucleus in the midbrain and give off axons which enter the third pair of 
cranial nerves; b) the bulbar region formed by neurons whose cell bodies 
lie in the medulla oblongata and give off axons entering the seventh, ninth 
and tenth pairs of cranial nerves. 

2. The thoracolumbar division formed by neurons whose cell bodies 
lie in the lateral columns of the gray matter of all thoracic segments and 
in two or three superior lumbar segments of the spinal cord. 

3. The sacral division formed by neurons whose cell bodies lie in the 
second, third and fourth sacral segments of the spinal cord. 

The cranio-bulbar and sacral divisions of the vegetative nervous system 
give rise to preganglionic fibres of the so-called parasympathetic system, 
while the thoracolumbar division forms preganglionic fibres of the sympa¬ 
thetic system. 

Sympathetic and parasympathetic systems. The sympathetic system 
includes; a) all neurons whose axons form preganglionic sympathetic fibres 
extending to the sympathetic ganglia; the bodies of the nerve cells forming 
these preganglionic sympathetic fibres lie in twelve thoracic and two or 
three superior lumbar segments of the spinal cord; b) all sympathetic 
ganglia with their nerve cells at which preganglionic fibres from the 
thoracolumbar division terminate; c) all postganglionic fibres which issue 
from the cells of these ganglia. The parasympathetic system includes all 
neurons whose axons issue from the cranio-bulbar and sacral divisions of 
the vegetative system and all parasympathetic ganglia with their cells 
and postganglionic fibres extending from them. 

All preganglionic fibres issuing from the thoracolumbar division of the 
spinal cord (i.e., all preganglionic sympathetic fibres) run to macroscopically 
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visible sympathetic ganglia which form the sympathetic chain, and to the 
coeliac and mesenteric ganglia situated in the abdominal cavity. The 
postganglionic fibres which connect the ganglia of the sympathetic system 
with the effectors always run for some distance before reaching the organ 
they innervate. All preganglionic fibres issuing from the cranio-bulbar and 
sacral divisions (parasympathetic fibres) go to the parasympathetic ganglia, 
at whose cells they terminate. These parasympathetic ganglia are almost 
invariably aggregations of nerve cells scattered through the organs inner¬ 
vated by the postganglionic parasympathetic fibres which extend from the 
given ganglia. Such are, for example, the aggregations of nerve cells in the 
heart, known as Remak’s, DogieTs and other ganglia. The postganglionic 
fibres emerging from the cells of the ganglia of the parasympathetic 
system, which are situated in the organs innervated by this system, are 
short and their preparation is difficult (only those nerve cells at which the 
preganglionic parasympathetic fibres, running to the salivary glands, 
lachrymal glands and smooth muscles of the eye, terminate, lie outside 
the effectors [but also very close to them] in the suhmaxillary and ciliary 
ganglia). 

Another difference between the parasympathetic and sympathetic 
systems is that in the former the interval between the emergence of nerve 
impulses in its fibres and the reactions of the effectors to those impulses is 
very short (several hundredths or thousandths of a second). The aftereffect 
observed in the effectors when stimulation of the parasympathetic system 
is discontinued is similarly short. But the effect of excitation transmitted 
along the neurons of the sympathetic system begins to manifest itself only 
a few seconds (sometimes almost one minute) after the emergence of 
nervous impulses in the sympathetic fibres. When the stimulation of the 
sympathetic fibres is discontinued, the effect of their excitation persists 
for many seconds, and sometimes even minutes. 

The rate of conduction of nervous impulses in the parasympathetic 
fibres is usually also higher than in the postganglionic sympathetic fibres, 
some of which are unmyelinated. 


Some substances exert a specific influence on certain sections of the vegetative 
system; this phenomenon is utilized for the elective exclusion or, on the contrary, exci¬ 
tation of this or other division of the vegetative system. Atropine paralyzes the trans¬ 
mission of impulses from the postganglionic para.sympathetic fibres to the effectors 
(an injection of atropine discontinues the action of the vagus upon the heart, the fibres 
of the oculomotor nerve upon the pupil and the chorda tympani upon the salivary 
glands, owing to w^hich the heart rale increases, the pupil dilates and the secretion of 
saliva ceases). Ergotamine paralyzes the transmission of impulses from the postgan¬ 
glionic sympathetic fibres to the effector (its administration, for example, discontinues 
the constriction of the blood vessels resulting from the excitation of the sympathetic 
fibres). Nicotine acts upon the ganglia elcctivcly; at the final stage of its action it 
paralyzes the transmission of impulses from preganglionic to postganglionic fibres. 
This poison acts upon the junction (synapse) of the preganglionic fibres and the cells 
lying in the ganglia both of the .sympathetic and parasympathetic systems. Pilo¬ 
carpine and muscarine excite the terminal apparatuses of the postganglionic parasym¬ 
pathetic fibres (the administration of pilocarpine lowers the heart rate and increases 
salivation). 

Acetylcholine reproduces the action of almost all preganglionic fibres 
on the cells of the ganglia of the vegetative system and the excitatory 
effect of all postganglionic fibres of the parasympathetic system, while 
adrenalin reproduces almost all the effects of excitation of the sympathetic 
postganglionic fibres. 
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Tonic Excitation of Vegetative Nervous System 


The neurons of the vegetative nervous system acting upon the heart, 
smooth muscles of the blood vessels and intestinal tract are in a state of 
continuous (though variable), protracted tonic excitation characterized by 
i hythmic, now more and now less frequent impulses. This tonic excitation 
of the neurons of the vegetative nervous system is a result of their reflex 
reaction to impulses coming to the central nervous system from the 
receptors. 

Rhythmic outbursts of excitation arise in the cells of the sympathetic sanftlia which 
give off accelerating and reinforcing fibres to the heart (and maybe in colls of other 
ganglia as well) a few days after section of the preganglionic fibres which run to 
them. The emergence of impuLses of excitation in decentralized ganglia (i.e., ganglia 
disconnected from the central nervous system) may have something to do with the 
heightened sensibility to acetylcholine and adrenalin acquired by them (Cannon). A 
number of afferent fibres (axons of Dogiel’s cells, type II) terminate in the ganglia 
forming .synapses on the cell bodies of the ganglionic etterent neurons. Impulses from 
receptors transmitted along afferent fibres to the ganglion provoke the peripheral 
reflexes already described on p. 534. Against the background of heightened excitability 
of the decentralized ganglia the impulses that produce these peripheral reflexes may 
prove very effective. 


Influence of Impulses Transmitted Along Sympathetic 
and Parasympathetic Nervous System 

Pre'ganglionic sympathetic fibres emerge from the spinal cord in the first 
to the twelfth thoracic and the first to the third lumbar anterior roots and 
run in a common trunk formed by the fibres of the anterior and posterior 
roots; then they group themselves into discrete branchings called rami 
communicantes albi, enter the sympathetic trunk and travel with the latter 
to some sympathetic ganglion or other (these rami communicantes are 
white because the preganglionic fibres usually have a myelin sheath). Some 
f)ostganglionic fibres, which are processes of ganglionic cells, have no 
myeiin sheath and their bundles are, therefore, grayish. Such fibres form 
the rami communicantes grisei which run from the ganglion to the nerve 
trunks (Fig. 239) and through which they reach the effector. 

On entering the sympathetic trunk through rami communicantes, the 
preganglionic sympathetic fibre does not necessarily terminate at the cells 
of the nearest sympathetic ganglion. Some preganglionic fibres pass without 
interruption through the nearest and sometimes even through the second 
successive ganglion of the sympathetic chain and terminate at a cell resid¬ 
ing in a remoter ganglion (Fig. 240). 

Although preganglionic fibres do not emerge from the spinal cord below 
the second or third lumbar segment or above the inferior cervical segment 
there are still some cervical ganglia of the sympathetic system (from one 
to seven, but more often two or three) and sacral ganglia (four or five); 
consequently, the number of sympathetic ganglia exceeds the number of 
segments of the cord, whence the preganglionic sympathetic fibres originate. 
The large sympathetic ganglia of the abdominal cavity—the coeliac gan¬ 
glion which the preganglionic fibres reach in the trunk of the splanchnic 
nerve and the superior and inferior mesenteric ganglia—also lie outside 
the sympathetic chain. The postganglionic fibres extending from the cells 
of these ganglia innervate the organs and blood vessels of the abdominal 
cavity and the small pelvis. 
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In each ganglion, where some sympathetic fibre terminates, the latter 
enters into connection not with one but with many nerve cells which give 
off postganglionic fibres. 

Nicotine makes impossible the transmission of impulses from a pre¬ 
ganglionic to a postganglionic fibre, but does not affect the conductivity of 
the vegetative fibres (when administered in small concentrations). By apply¬ 
ing nicotine to the ganglia it is possible to find out precisely in which gan¬ 
glion the particular fibres break off. 
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The influence of impulses transmitted along the neurons of the sym¬ 
pathetic nervous system on the glands, heart, blood vessels and smooth 
muscles has already been considered, and this is why only a general idea is 
given here. 

Influence of impulses transmitted along neurons of sympathetic nervous 
system upon skeletal muscles. Studies in the laboratories headed by L. 
Orbeli showed that impulses transmitted along the fibres of the sympathetic 
nervous system may also influence the skeletal muscles. Experiments show 
that the efficiency of a fatigued muscle increases when fibres of the sym¬ 
pathetic nervous system are stimulated (Ginetsinsky’s experiment). Fig. 241 
shows that the intensity of muscular contractions of the fatigued muscle 
increases if the sympathetic nervous fibres are stimulated in addition to 
the motor fibre.s. Stimulation of sympathetic fibres cannot by itself produce 
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muscular contraction, but it modifies the state of the muscular tissue, 
increasing its susceptibility to impulses transmitted along the motor nerves, 
shortens the chronaxie which is prolonged when the muscle is fatigued 
and causes certain changes in its physicochemical properties. Impulses 



Fig. 241. ()rbeli-(JiiU’t«insky phenomenon: intensifieation r>f eon- 
tractions of fatigued imisele of the frog under Ktiinulation of 
sympathetic nervous trunk (stimulation inarkcil on up])er line), 
(\)ntiwlions <»f tin* muscle are prruhieed by rhythmical slimulations 
of motor nerve fibrt^s (after L. Orlx*li). 


conducted along the sympathetic nerves, according to the data obtained by 
Nekrasov, act upon the myoneural synapses where excitation passes from 
the motor nerve to the fibres of the skeletal muscles; the properties of the 
muscular tissue itself probably undergo a secondary change. 




Fig. 242. Record of muscular contractions of arm lifting load in tact with 
metronome Ix'ats (weight load weighs 3 to 4 kilograms; 20 lifts per minute). 
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by Seclieno\' on himself). liottriWn right: influence of %vettk tf'taniseation of Hkin of left 
arm (deHi^nated l»y “Mtiin.”) on efficieiiey of ri^ht arni (after Si'clicnuv). 


Excitation of the sympathetic nerve fibres acting upon the skeletal 
muscles (like any other influences of the sympathetic nervous system) 
manifests itself in effects similar to those which are caused by adrenalin 
(W. Cannon); adrenalin raises the excitability and working capacity of the 
fatigued muscle. 
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Orbeli and his collaborators have also described changes occurring in the 
excitability of various structures of the central nervous system and the 
receptors under stimulation of the sympathetic fibres (disappearance of 
Sechenov’s inhibition after section of the sympathetic chain, changes in the 
excitability of reflex arcs and receptors). There are indications of certain 
changes in the higher nervous activity observed for some time after the 
removal of the cervical sympathetic ganglion which gives off fibres to the* 
brain (E. Asratyan). 

These influences of the impulses transmitted along the sympathetic 
system (but arising as a result of the reflex activity of the nervous centres) 
on the excitability of the nervous centres and receptors, are possibly also 
due to the action of the sympathetic nervous system on the cerebral blood 
vessels. 

The influence of impulses conducted along the sympathetic system on the efficiency 
of the skeletal muscles, which were discovered by L. Orbeli and his collaborators, are 
apparently of great importance to the muscular activity of the organism. Cases have 
been described in which under certain forms of so-called emotional stress animals 
(and human beings) performed very strenuous muscular work. The cla.ssical investi¬ 
gations of Sechonov showed (Sechenov performed his experiments mainly on himself) 
that fatigue, developed in man by work of a certain group of musclc.s, was largely 
eliminated if while these muscles rested a short time work was done by other muscles 
(Fig. 242). Fatigue is also eliminated by stimulation of certain receptors (for example, 
the cutaneous (Fig. 242] or taste receptors) while the work responsible for the fatigue is 
still done. After Sechenov these facts were fully corroborated. It is quite F)ossible that 
the aforesaid efh'ct which eliminates fatigue or retards its development involves 
icMexIy arising impulses which are conducted to the skeletal muscles along the sym¬ 
pathetic .system. Regrettably, the influence of the impuKses transmitted to the muscles 
along the sympathetic nervous system in normal muscular activity of the integral 
organi.sm is still unknown. 

Trophic influences of impulses conducted along sympathetic system. 

Investigating the innervation of the heart. Pavlov found that the intensify¬ 
ing influences of the sympathetic nerve on the heart were due to trophic 
action, i.e., action which, being initially directed at the tissue metabolism 
of the heart muscle, apparently increased the accumulation of the sub¬ 
stances consumed during the work of the heart muscle, and changed all of 
its vital properties. 

Trophic influences should be understood as influences exerted on the 
entire supply of nutritive substances to the tissues, on the passage of these 
substances from th(? blood and tissue fluid into the tissues, and on their 
a.ssimiIation and transformation. 

After these investigations of Pavlov a series of facts have been described 
showing the influence of impulses iransmitled along the sympathetic nerv¬ 
ous system on metabolism and nutrition of certain tissues. Excitation of 
sympathetic nerve fibres leads, in response to cooling of the body, to an 
increase? in metabolism which is characteristic of chemical thermoregulation 
(L. Orbeli and A. Tonkikh). It has also been found that after section of the 
sympathetic fibres, which extend to the skeletal muscles and the heart, the 
desympathized tissue slowly I’ecovers the normal content of glycogen and 
fats after fasting (Wertheimer). Orbeli thought that the influence of the 
sympathetic nervous system on the muscles was due to the metabolic 
changes produced by the excitation of the sympathetic fibres in the tissues 
it innervated. It is possible that the sympathetic impulses affect the ex¬ 
citability of the endings of the motor nerve (P. Nekrasov), which, however, 
does not exclude the probability of trophic influence on the myoneural 
synapse. 
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It would be hai*dly correct to assume that the tmphic influence is exerted only by 
the impulses conducted along the neurons of the sympathetic nervous system. There 
are no reasons to oppose the influences of these impulses to those transmitted along 
the elterent nerve fibres whose excitation directly changes the activity of various effec¬ 
tors; no change in this activity is possible w'ithout changes in the chemical and physi- 
ccchcmical metabolic processes which produce this effect. It is quite probable that 
impulses transmitted along the parasympathetic system and motoneurons also exert 
a trophic influence. 

Biological role of sympathetic innervation and adrenalin secretion. The 

activity of the sympathetic nervous system and of the medullar tissue of 
the adrenals, which secretes adrenalin, is not indispensable to life. Cannon 
removed the entire sympathetic trunk with all the sympathetic ganglia in 
dogs and cats and additionally extirpated one adrenal and denervated the 
other. After such an operation the animals, at first sight, differed from 
normal animals but little, but under extraordinary stress, for example, 

hard muscular work, bleeding or cool¬ 
ing, all sympathectomized animals 
showed much less endurance than nor¬ 
mal animals (Fig. 243). 

Impulses transmitted in the course 
of reflex activity along the sympathetic 
nervous system participate in the fol¬ 
lowing processes: maintenance of the 
body temperature; increased coagu¬ 
lation of the blood under painful 
stimulation which may lead to injury; 
rapid redistribution of the blood by 
constriction of some vessels and dila¬ 
tion of others, and by changes in the 
state of the blood depots; acceleration 
and intensification of the heart beat; 
increase in the efficiency of the mus¬ 
culature ; mobilization of the liver gly¬ 
cogen; modification of the secretion of the cutaneous glands which alters 
the resistance of the skin (provokes the so-called cutaneous-galvanic 
reflex discovered by I. Tarkhanov, i.e., changes the ohmic resistance of the 
skin under action of painful, strong sonic and other stimulations), etc. All 
these processes lead to a higher adaptability of the organism to the “ex¬ 
traordinary demands” made on it by changes in the external environment. 
The aforesaid effects are not produced by impulses transmitted along the 
sympathetic system alone, but in close interaction with the impulses con¬ 
ducted along the motor nerves and the parasympathetic system. 

The impulses which rcflcxiy arise in the centres under stimulation of exterocep- 
tors and interoceptors and are transmitted along the sympathetic system to a number 
of effectors are also important for maintaining the constancy of the internal environ¬ 
ment. This constancy of the internal environment is sometimes called homeostasis 
(Cannon). Thermoregulation, redistribution of the blood which depends on the con¬ 
striction of certain ves.sels and simultaneous dilation of others, and on the activity of 
the blood depots, increased breakdown of glycogen in cases of low blood sugar—none 
of these processes can develop normally when the .sympathetic .system is excluded. But 
the efferent motor and parasympathetic neurons also play a big part in the main¬ 
tenance of homeostasis; all procc.sses of homeostasis are normally ensured by the 
equilibration of the organism with the environment which involves the activity of the 
higher part of the brain. 
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Influence of impulses transmitted by parasympathetic nervous system. 

The influences of the impulses transmitted along the neurons of the para¬ 
sympathetic system to various effectors have already been considered in 
connection with blood circulation, respiration, digestion and excretion. 
Excitation may be distributed in various neurons of the parasympathetic 
system with great precision. For example, inhibition of cardiac activity 
may occur apart from the stimulation of gastric secretion, the influence 
on the movements of the intestines may be relatively independent of those 
on the secretion of the pancreatic gland, etc. 

In the sympathetic system there is no such distribution of excitation 
among the separate groups of its neurons, and excitation reflexly arising in 
the centres usually spreads over many neurons of the sympathc'tic nervous 
system. 


Effects of Excitation of Parasympathetic Nervous System 
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The effect of stimulation of the parasympathetic fibres often externally 
contrasts with the effect of isolately stimulated sympathetic nerve fibres. 
But the externally opposite influences exerted by excitation of the sym¬ 
pathetic and parasympathetic fibres on various aspects in the activities of 
different organs cannot serve as a basis for ascribing constant antagonism 
to the functions of the sympathetic and parasympathetic systems. 

CHAPTER 57 

FUNCTIONS OF THE SPINAL CORD 

The spinal cord contains the cell bodies of all neurons whose axons 
innervate all skeletal muscles (except the muscles of the face), and the cell 
bodies of all preganglionic sympathetic fibres (the various segments of the 
spinal cord are connected with different skeletal muscles through the 
metamerism of root innervation); (see p. 556). Afferent fibres from all re- 
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ceptors of the skin and skeletal muscles (again except the receptors of the 
skin and musculature of the face), and from many receptors of the blood 
vessels, tissues and internal organs, enter the spinal cord. Owing to this, all 
motor reflexes (except the reflex contractions of the muscles of the face), 
most of the vascular reflexes, all reflexes of the urogenital system and of 
the rectum, all reflexes ensuring thermoregulation and those which regulate 
tissue metabolism of most tissues involve the spinal cord. 


Consequences of Removal of Spinal Cord 


With proper care the animals (dofts) in which the spinal cord was removed bt?low 
the filth cervical sej=5mcnl w'ere kept alive for many months (Golz. Popov*). Removal 
of the spinal cord below the cervical segments paralyzes all the muscles of the body, 
except those of the head, neck and diaphragm, deranges thermoregulation and pre¬ 
vents reflex evacuation of the urinary bladder and intestines. Reflex activity is re¬ 
tained only in the upper part of the body: the animal breathes, takes food, masticates 
and swallows. But the organs of digestion, blood circulation and elimination continue 
to function even after the removal of the sj^inal cord (below Cb) and subsequent tran¬ 
section of the vagi, i.c., after the separation of the aforesaid organs from the central 
nervous system. Even reflex-humoral regulation of some functions of the organism is 
possible under thc.se conditions because these animals partly retain the reflex regula¬ 
tion of the hypophy.seal and thyroid secretion w'hich ensures neuro-humoral regula- 
1jf)n of the work of the kidneys, endocrine glands and uterus. (After removal of the 
spinal cord female dogs were artificially impregnated and gave birth to puppies.) 

But the animal deprived of the greater part of its spinal cord is so greatly incapaci¬ 
tated that it could not live even a few days if the experimenter did not perform “for 
the animal” many functions irretrievably lost by the exclusion of reflex regulation. 
Such an animal is provided with easily assimilable food, kept in warmth and protected 
from any noxious influences; care is taken to ensure the evacuation of its urinary 
bladder and intestinal tract. As soon as this care is discontinued the animal dies. 

The profound derangement of reflex activity itself in a certain measure contributes 
to the survival of the animals with the spinal cord removed (below* .segment Cb) and 
the vagi cut, since the almost complete cessation of muscular activity greatly limits 
the variations in the internal environment of the organism. In a normal organism 
the.se variations are equalized by extremely delicate reflex mechanisms which main¬ 
tain the internal environment constant. In the crippled animal, deprived of the greater 
part of the spinal cord, the.se reflex me^chanisms are very much impaired (although not 
fully excluded, because regulation of the functions of respiration and excretion is 
retained). The internal environment, loo, changes here to a considerably lesser degree, 
ow'ing to the exclu.sion of motor reflexes, and to the extremely monotonous conditions of 
existence, without w^hich the animal with a shortened spinal cord cannot be kept alive. 

After removal of the spinal cord some regulation of the functions of the internal 
organs is retained by the activity of the nerve cells scattered over many tissues (per¬ 
haps even in all of them). 


Characteristics of Reflex Activity of a Spinal Animal 

Normally the spinal cord always functions in connection with the higher 
divisions of the central nervous system. To study the activity of the spinal 
cord we must investigate its reflex activity after a transverse section which 
separates it from the brain. 

After such operation no receptors or effectors, whose nerve fibres are 
connected with the spinal cord below the line of the cut, can participate in 
the acts which depend on the activity of the brain. A cut below the medulla 


* N. Popov managed to keep alive for a long lime even such dogs in which, in addi¬ 
tion to the removal of the entire spinal cord below' the cervical segments, he .severed 
both vagi and excised the entire chain of sympathetic ganglia. 
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oblongata separates the motoneurons of the respiratory muscles from the 
respiratory centre, and respiration ceases. Such an animal can be kept alive 
only for a very short time by artificial respiration. If the spinal cord is cut 
at the level of the sixth and seventh cervical segments, respiration continues 
by the respiratory movements of the diaphragm; the muscles of all extremi¬ 
ties and the trunk contract only in response to stimulation of the receptors 
of those parts of the body which lie below the site of the cut. The muscles 
and organs which are innervated by the spinal neurons separated from the 
brain fail to react to stimulation of the receptors, whose afferent fibres 
enter the central nervous system above the point where the spinal cord has 
been cut. 

At first sight the animal with a .severed spinal cord does not differ from 
the animal with the spinal cord removed. A very important difference, 
however, between the spinal animal, 
i.e., the animal with its spinal cord 
cut at a certain level, and the animal 
with its spinal cord below that line 
removed, is easily observed.* This dif ¬ 
ference consists in the fact that the 
spinal animal invariably reacts with 
different reflexes to different stimula¬ 
tions of the receptors in the parts of 
the body situated below the point 
where the spinal cord is sever ed. These 
r*eflexes are called spinal reflexes; 
their reflex arcs close within the spinal 
cord of the spinal animal. 

It is possible to retain only one seijmenl 
of the spinal cord and to remove all other 
sediments which lie below and above il. In 
this case stimulation of the skin receptors, 
whose afferent fibres enter the spinal cord 
Ihroufcjh the posterior roots of this seg¬ 
ment, will provoke reflex conlraciion of 
the muscles innervated by the motor fibres 
of its anterior root. 

The reflexes of the spinal animal 
are coordinated. Stimulation of each 
group of receptors (which does not 
result in irradiation of excitation) pro¬ 
duces a definite reflex response. For example (Fig. 246), stimulation of the 
skin receptors of the foot by pinching provokes a reflex flexion of the 
stimulated leg with a simultaneous extension of the other leg; a slight 
tactile stimulation of the saddle-shaped part of the back evokes in spinal 
dogs the so-called scratch reflex which consists in a rhythmic movement 

• In mammals the functions of the .severed spinal cord, ow'ing to phenomena of 
spinal shock, can be studied almost exclusively in chronic experiments. To facilitate 
the care for such spinal animals the spinal cord is usually cut below the .second superior 
thoracic segment: after this operation the animal can move without assistance by 
its forelegs, and in a certain measure retains its thermoregulation. But in frogs, in 
which the phenomena of shock are short-lived and skin respiration ensures survival 
in the absence of pulmonary respiration, the spinal cord is more often cut below the 
medulla oblongata and the brain is removed; thus, of the entire central nervous 
system the animal retains only the spinal cord. 
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of the foot towards the stimulated area of the skin; stimulation of the 
receptors of the urinary bladder or rectum by distention of these organs 
causes their muscles to contract rcflexly. 

Stretch Reflexes 

Stretching a skeletal muscle stimulates its receptors and causes it to react 
reflexly by a contraction. 

Stretch reflexes were sometimes incorrect^' culled “proprioceptive reflexes.” 

If the skeletal muscle is stretched for a very short time (tenths or hun¬ 
dredths of a second), the resulting reflex contraction of the muscle is also 
transitory. Such a transitory stretch of the muscle is produced by a sharp 
tap on its distal tendon. For example, a light tap on the tendon of the quad¬ 
riceps muscle (when the log is bent in the knee) provokes the so-called 
knee-jerk reflex in which the leg is rapidly extended by a contraction of 
the quadriceps. When the muscle is protractedly stretched it responds 
reflexly by a protracted contraction; the stretch reflex is also called a myo- 
tatic reflex. This reflex is shown in Fig. 244. 

The study of muscular bio-electiic currents during a myotatic reflex 
shows that in a muscle as a whole only a small number of motor units 
contract at each moment and that the rate of impulses is not high (from 
4 to 15 per second). In the course of the entire reflex contraction (which 
often lasts for many hours) the muscle fibres contract alternately. 

In tendon myotatic reflexes the time of the transmission of excitation across the 
centres is so short (about 0.0007 of a second) that the nervous impulses can pass only 
throuRh one .synapse. This testifies to the fact that the little branchings of the affer¬ 
ent flbi'cs, extending from the muscular receptors, can come in direct contact with 
the cell bodie.s of motoneurons innei-vating the muscle in which the given receptors 
are situated. 

Tendon reflexes are accordingly characterized by a number of specific features: the 
phenomena of summation of excitation are weak (this is why a single stimulation of 
the receptors can provoke the.se reflexes); the refractory phase is short; phenomena 
of fatigue in the central part of the reflex arc are scarcely perceptible. Five, 10 or 15 
quick taps on the tendon per second cause the muscle to reproduce this rhythm of 
stimulation and reflexly contract 5, 10 or 15 times per second; these contractions per¬ 
sist, barely weakening even after half an hour of stimulation. Myotatic reflexes, as 
before staled, may last for hours. 


Significance of Stretch Reflexes 

The muscular tone, which is a protracted tension of the skeletal muscles 
not accompanied by fatigue, is mainly based on myotatic reflexes produced 
by the stretching of the muscles. If the posterior lumbar roots of the spinal 
cord are cut in the frog on one side, the leg on this side is fully relaxed; 
but on the other side the leg is slightly bent owing to the tone of the flexor 
muscles which are stretched by the weight of the extremity. Muscles, tem¬ 
porarily deprived of sensibility through the injection of anaesthetics, also 
lose their tone. 

Later we shall see (Chapter 58) that impulses are transmitted to the 
spinal neurons from the medulla oblongata, cerebellum and red nuclei of 
the midbrain; these impulses essentially modify the excitability of the 
neurons and affect the reflex responses of the stretched muscles. When the 
stretched muscles produce myotatic reflexes, the electric activity of the 



cerebral cortex changes. It has also been demonstrated that numer ous com¬ 
binations of any stimulus with a simultaneous light tap on the tendon 
develop a conditioned reflex: the corresponding muscle begins to contract 
under the action of the conditioned stimulus alone (for example, after a 
flash of an electric bulb) without any tap on the tendon of the muscle. 
These facts show beyond any doubt that the reaction to the impulses com¬ 
ing from the muscular receptors involves the cerebral cortex. Consequently, 
the reflex reactions of the motor apparatus to the stretch of the muscles 
depend on the activity of the entire central nervous system. A change in 
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the state of any structure of the central nervous system, especially of the 
cerebral cortex, is reflected in the nature of the stretch reflexc?s, the tendon 
reflexes in particular (F'ig. 245). 

It is probable that some of the so-called cutaneous-muscular reflexes, in which a 
liftht stimulation of the skin causes contraction of the muscles situated directly under 
the stimulated surface of the skin, are closely related to the myotatic reflexes. These 
reflexes include the scrotal reflex—contraction of the cremaster muscle as a result of 
stimulation of the inner surface of the thighs, and the abdominal reflex, which is a 
contraction of the rectus abdominis caused by the stimulation of the skin of the abdom¬ 
inal wall. The.se still inadequately known reflexes can, apparently, be reproduced 
for a veiy long time without fatigue, and, in the main, involve one rather than many 
muscles; their reflex arc may close in one or two spinal segments. It is quite possible 
that certain vascular reflexes and certain reflexes of the smooth musculature of the 
intestines, embracing only small sections of the blood vessels and intestinal tract 
respectively, have reflex arcs closing in one segment of the spinal cord. These reac¬ 
tions, however, are normally regulated by the activity of the entire central nervous 
system. 










Intersegmental Reflexes of Spinal Cord 


In the spinal cord, separated from the higher centres, a number of 
reflexes simultaneously involve several effectors which arc supplied with 
efferent fibres from various segments of the cord. Such is the crossed 
extensor reflex in which extension of one extremity under stimulation 
produces flexion of the other extremity. Such is also the scratch reflex con¬ 
sisting in a rhythmic movement of the leg to the stimulated area of the 
skin. The same applies to the rhythmic, swinging movements of the extrem¬ 
ities in which flexion of one leg is accompanied by extension of the other, 
after which the extended leg is flexed and the flexed leg is extended (these? 
pendulous, alternating flexions and extensions of the extremities resemble 
the movements of the hind-legs of a walking animal). 

All these reflexes necessarily involve the inhibitory process which 
ensures inhibition in the centre of the antagonistic reflex in each phase of 
the reflex act. While studying these reflexes P. Spiro, Sechenov's pupil, 
discovered the reciprocal inhibition of antagonists of the legs; this inhibi¬ 
tion was subsequently studied by Sherrington. 

Phenomena of reciprocal inhibition may, therefore, develop within the 
spinal cord alone. They are also alw’ays observed under normal conditions, 
when all motor acts are effected with the participation of the* cerebial 
cortex (Chapter 64). As demonstrated by N. Wedensky during the flexion 
of the leg caused by stimulation of the motor zone of the cerebral cortex 
the flexors contract and the extensors relax on one side of the body, while 
reverse phenomena occur in the symmetric extremity (see Fig. 281). 

The following are some of the spinal reflexes, whoso reflex arcs usually 
include neurons of a number of .segments of the spinal cord: a) motor 
reflexes evoked by the stimulation of the skin and muscular receptors. 
This group also includes motor reflexes arising in response to the stimula¬ 
tion of the interoceptors of the blood vessels and internal organs (viscero¬ 
motor reflexes); b) cutaneous-visceral and muscular-visceral reflexes, i.e., 
reflex changes in the activity of the internal organs and circulatory system 
produced by stimulation of the skin or skeletal muscles; c) viscerorvisceral 
reflexes, which in response to stimulation of some internal organs or blood 
vessels give rise to reflex changes in other internal organs. This clas¬ 
sification is quite conventional: it is designed to show the diversity of reflex 
reactions (even in a spinal animal). The conventional and schematic char¬ 
acter of this classification convsists in the fact that even in spinal animals it 
is difficult to encounter reflexes related only to one of the mentioned groups. 
For example, noxious stimulation of the skin reflexly evokes changes in the 
blood circulation, in the movements of the intestinal tract and contraction of 
the muscles of a spinal animal. Motor spinal reflexes caused by stimulation 
of the skin, for example, the flexor or scratch reflex, invariably include re¬ 
flexes from the receptors of the contracting muscles which play an impor¬ 
tant role already in the coordination of the spinal reflexes. 

The characteri.stic motor rcflc.\ reaction to a .strong stimulation of the peritoneal 
receptors, manifesting itself in high reflex tension of the abdominal muscles, is .simul- 
iancous with a reflex change (inhibition) in the movements of the intestines. High 
reflex tension of the abdominal muscles during stimulation of the peritoneum is also 
observed when the connections between the spinal cord and the brain are normal and 
serves as an important symptom in diagnosing legions of the peritoneum (this tension 
of the abdominal mu.scles is designated by clinicians as “muscular defence,” “defense 
mu.sculairc”). 



The best known spinal reflexes so far are the motor reflexes. Less is known about 
the reflexes of the circulatory, alimentary and excretory systems since they have 
hardly been investigated in experiments on chronic spinal animals. It has only been 
found that after transection of the spinal cord, vascular reflexes, which manifest 
thcm.selvcs in constriction of the blood vessels and increase in the blood pressure 
under noxious stimulation, recover much later than various motor reflexes. 


Mechanism.s of Coordination of Spinal Reflexes 

Each spinal reflex is usually evoked by the stimulation of only one group 
of receptors which form the receptive field of the given reflex. For example, 
the receptors of the urinary bladder form the receptive field of the urinary 
reflex; the receptors of the glans penis form the receptive field of the 
reflex of erection; the receptors of the skin areas on the leg of the frog 
(F'ig. 246) are the receptive field of flexor reflexes, and those of the thigh 
and back, the receptive field of the rub¬ 
bing reflexes; the receptors of the skin of 
the dog’s back are the receptive field of 
the scratching reflex, etc. This means 
that impulses coming along the afferent 
fibres from the receptive field of each 
reflex to the spinal cord, in the end, 
excite only definite efferent neurons. For 
example, impulses from the receptive field 
of the flexor reflex excite in the spinal 
cord the elTerent neurons of the flexor 
muscles, but do not stimulate the neu¬ 
rons of the smooth musculature of the 
urinary bladder or of the muscles of 
the anterior extremities. The interseg- 
mental spinal reflexes produced by stim¬ 
ulation of the corresponding recep¬ 
tive field almost invariably involve the 
activity of different effectors, function¬ 
ing in strict interaction and succession. 

For example, during the reflex of defae- 
cation or urination a simultaneous reflex contraction of both hind extrem¬ 
ities and an upward movement of the tail are observed; during the 
scratch reflex the leg which is brought to the stimulated area of the skin 
is rhythmically flexed and extended. This successive introduction of a 
number of effectors into the reflex act is probably due to the inclusion of 
new reflexes evoked from receptors stimulated during the preceding phase 
of the reflex act. 

The development of inhibition in the course of reflex activity is clearly 
revealed by graphic records of the motor spinal reflexes. Most of the 
skeletal muscles, even when the receptors are not specially stimulat¬ 
ed, are in a state of tonic contraction produced by excitation which 
arises reflexly in the motoneurons in response to impulses constantly 
coming to the central nervous system from the muscular receptors and 
probably also from the cutaneous receptors. If the motoneurons of 
any muscle are inhibited, the tone of the latter is lost, and the muscle 
relaxes, which is shown in the myographic curve (Bronquist, Sherrington 
et al.). 
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Inhibition manifests itself in the discontinuance or prevention of excilalion of tfe 
efferent neurons. This inhibition is, apparently, detcrmin€?d by the activity of inter- 
nuncial neurons of the spinal cord (as far as reflexes of a spinal animal are concerned). 
The fact that the inhibitory proccs.ses arise mainly in the internuncial neurons is 
testified to, for example, by the following data. When protracted stimulation of an 
afferent nerve no longer producers a reflex respraise^ the latter can be restored if lh(' 
stimulation is transferred to another aiTerent noiwe of the same receptive field. 

The following experiment proves that inhibition neces.sarily develops in such a 
relatively simple foiTn of reflex activity as spinal reflexes. By subjecting the motor 
nerve to maximal .stimulation, it is ea.sy to measure the maximum intensity of the 
contraction of the mu.scle which manifests itself when all its motor units are excited. 
It turns out, however, that .separate or simultaneous stimulation of the afferent fibres 
of various nerves fails to produce a maximal reflex contraction of the muscle (Sher¬ 
rington and his co-workers). Hence, the conclusion must be drawn that the process 
of inhibition prevents the propagation of impulses from the atferent fibres to all effer¬ 
ent neurons of every muscle. During a reflex contraction of the muscle produced by 
stimulation of various afferent fibres the process of inhibition is sometimes more and 
sometimes less pronounced, but never fully ceases. 


Conditions of Constancy and Variability of Reflexes in the 
Absence of Cerebral Hemispheres. Principle of the Dominant 

Each reflex act of the organism is always the same if reproduced under 
exactly the same conditions; any change in the responses of the organism 
to stimulation of the receptors is determined by a corresponding change 
in the conditions under which they are evoked. The facts relating to the 
constancy of the spinal and bulbar reflexes observed under very definite 
conditions and the similarly regular modification of reflexes resulting from 
changes in these conditions must be considered from this point of view. 

It will be observed that the experimental material, which characteri/.e.s the laws of 
Ihe reflex activity in the absence of the higher divisions of the brain, has been ob¬ 
tained mainly by a study of motor reflexes in spinal (or decerebrate) animals. But 
.studies of the respiratory, vascular and secretory spinal reflexes, of reflexes involving 
the medulla oblongata and all reflexes in the so-called thalamic animal (Chapter 59), 
aimed at establi.shing the nature of the general mechanisms of reflex activity, have 
barely started. 


Influence of Intensity of Stimulation on Nature of Spinal 
(and Bulbar) Reflexes 

When stimulation of the receptors is intensified, the intensity of the 
reflex increases while its nature remains unchanged; for example, saliva¬ 
tion increases (when stimulation of the taste receptors is intensified), the 
flexors of the leg contract with greater force in response to a stronger 
prick of the skin on the foot, etc. Still stronger stimulation of the receptive 
field of a reflex adds new eflectors to the reflex which are not involved in 
reflex activity produced by weaker stimulation; a.s a result the reflex is 
generalized. 

When irradiation of the reflex excitation in the centres is very high, the 
reflexes largely lose their adaptive significance, since the reaction involves 
a mass of diverse effectors (the movements of a drowning man, which in 
no way help him keep afloat, serve as an illustration). The reactions to 
very strong stimulations of different reflex zones may be similar (chaotic 
movements). 

If stimulation of the receptors goes beyond a certain limit, the reflex 
activity of the effectors either diminishes, or is fully suppressed. 
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Inhibition may leave a protracted afterelTect and weaken or even fully suppress 
not only the reflex evoked from the stimulated receptors, but also ix'flexes from other 
receptive fields. Reflex activity Ls often inhibited by strong stimulation not during 
stimulalion, but some tinie after ils suspension, especially in animals with the nervous 
system intact and sometimes also in reflexes of animals with the spinal cfjrd separat'’'d 
from the hitcher centres. 


Any reflex can be intensified or inhibited depending on othei- reflexes 
which arc evoked at the given moment or were evoked pricir to it. But 
whereas some reflexes are very susceptible to changes, others yield to 
inhibitory influences with difficulty. 

Reflexes whose reflex arcs include afferent fibres terminating directly 
on the bodies of the (dferent nc'urons are the most stabler Such are 
the stretch reflexes (the 
knee-jerk and others). It 
is difficult to produce 
complete inhibition of 
such reflexes as the cor¬ 
neal I’eflex, pupilary re- 
fk^x, scrotal reflex and 
the reflex of the rectus 
abdominis to the stimu¬ 
lation of the skin. 

Principle, of the domi¬ 
nant. A number of cases, 
which were character¬ 
ized as variability of ro- 
flexc^s or as their ‘^distor- 
tion/' were explained by 
A. Ukhtomsky who ad¬ 
vanced the principle 
of the dominant. Ukh¬ 
tomsky proceeded from 
the proposition that the 
relations between vari¬ 
ous central structures 
(intercontral relations) 
depended both oh the 
“history of the system"’ 
and on the stimuli acting 
upon it at the given mo¬ 
ment, th(^ variable rela¬ 
tions between the cen¬ 
tres always exerting an 
influence on the nature 
of the reflex act. 

The experiments on which this proposition was based consist, for 
example, in the following: if a reflex contraction of the extensor muscles 
is produced in the spinal frog several times in succession by stimulation 
of the receptive field of the rubbing reflex, stimulation of the receptive 
field of the flexor reflex does not produce flexion, but a stronger reflex 
contraction of the extensor muscles. Similarly, during the so-called 
embracing reflex in male frogs no stimulation of the skin provokes any 
movements, except a stronger reflex contraction of the muscles of the 



anterior extremities. By the term dominant Ukhtomsky therefore implied 
a focus of excitation in any division of the central nervous system that 
modifies the current activity of the nervous centres by attracting to itself 
impulses which in the absence of the dominant provoke a different reflex. 

In his theoretical views Ukhtomsky based himself on Wedensky’s theory 
of parabiosis. He found that the excited centre intensified the effect of its 
excitation at the expense of incoming “foreign” impulses only at certain 
degrees of excitation. If the excitation in a centre was so high that as a 
result of any further strengthening it passed into parabiotic inhibition 
(through its characteristic phases, p. 513), the impulses acting on the 
dominant centre would not reinforce the excitation of the dominant focus, 
but, on the contrary, would bring it to a state of inhibition. 

The influence exerted by the dominant centre manifests itself in the 
activity of all divisions of the nervous system (Ukhtomsky’s initial experi¬ 
ment established that stimulation of the motor zone of the cerebral cortex 
increased defaecation, prepared by the introduction of water into the rec¬ 
tum). Such phenomena were described earlier and designated as phenom¬ 
ena of “Bahnung,” or “facilitation.” But prior to Ukhtomsky the activity 
of the spinal cord was believed to depend on invariable properties of the 
neurons entering permanent reflex arcs. Ukhtomsky showed, however, 
that in the spinal cord, too, the reflex activity was dynamic and depended 
on the relations established during this activity between various nervous 
structures. 

In the spinal cord (in higher animals—in all divisions of the central nervous 
system, except the cerebral cortex) changes taking place during the development of 
the dominant, cannot last long. For example, excitation in the central links of the 
urinary reflex in the spinal dog may be intensified, if the dog's paw is at that time 
stimulated by pinching; in this case pinching does not produce flexion of the paw, 
but intensifles urination. But when the receptors of the urinary bladder are no longer 
stimulated, this change in the flexor reflex disappears. However often flexion of the 
paw in the spinal animal is combined with distention of the urinary bladder, no pinch¬ 
ing of its paw without any actual stimulation of the receptors of the urinary bladder 
or without its aftereffect will produce the urinary reflex. In the normal dog, however, 
it is easy to elaborate a conditioned reflex by combining the pinching of the paw with 
the distention of the urinary bladder after which pinching w’ill produce contraction of 
the muscles of the urinary bladder even when the latter is not distended. 


Phenomena of Spinal Shock 

After a transverse section of the spinal cord, the formations, separated 
from the higher centres, are for some time unable to perform any reflex 
acts; the excitability of the spinal cord below the site of the section is 
suppressed. Gradually, within certain periods of time, the duration of 
which depends on the species of the animal, the reflex activity of the spinal 
cord is restored. The myotatic reflexes, particularly the tendon reflexes and 
the flexor reflex of extremities in response to painful stimulations of the 
foot (pricking, pinching), recover first. The extensor, urinary and vascular 
reflexes recover later (in dogs and cats within a period of 3 to 5 weeks after 
the severance of the spinal cord; in monkeys still later). 

The suppression of reflex activity in the spinal cord separated from the 
brain by a transection, is designated as spinal shock. Shock phenomena do 
not depend entirely on the stimulatory influence of the transection of the 
spinal cord. This is proved by the fact that a second transection of the 
spinal cord, made below the first one and similarly stimulating its 
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transected nerve fibres, does not produce a repeated shock (Sherrington). 
The phenomena of shock arc chiefly determined by the exclusion of the 
influences which the higher divisions of the central nervous system nor¬ 
mally always exert on the spinal cord. 

Strictly speaking, after transection of the spinal cord rc/lex activity of its segments 
separated from the higher centres never establishes itself at a definite and invariable 
level. It keeps changing, though less perceptibly than during the first days after the 
operation, when it is in the process of recovery. There arc ceilain indications (W. Can¬ 
non) that after Iran.seclion of the spinal cord its partly denervated neurons (due lo 
degeneration of the nerve fibres descending frcim the higher parts of the brain) become 
more sensitive to adrenalin and acetylcholine w^hich circulate in the blood. This may 
play a certain role in the recovery of the reflex .activity of the spinal cord after its 
severance from the bi*ain. 

Shock phenomena arc the more pronounced, the more deveJoped the higher divi¬ 
sions f)f the brain. In frogs the shock arising after transection of the spina] cord dis¬ 
appears in a few minutes; in the dog recovery of complex i*efiexes takes many days; 
in monkeys, weeks; and in man, months. It is true that the time of the disappearance 
of shock phenomena cannot be ascertained, since after transection of the spinal cord 
its activity is, apparently, never .stabilized. The foregoing approximate periods pertain 
to the recovery of complex reflex movements (extension of one leg with simultaneous 
flexion of the other, vascular reflexes and swinging movements of the extremities). 

The impulses coming from the m(>dulla oblongata and the midbrain are 
the most important for the maintenance of the normal excitability of the 
spinal cord in cats and dogs. But the influences coming from the cerebral 
cortex are particularly important in man and higher monkeys. Destruction 
of two-thirds of the spinal cord in the cat by a cut from the dorsal surface 
will produce no shock unless the incision affects the pathways which con¬ 
nect the spinal cord with the nuclei of the vestibular nerves. In man, how¬ 
ever, damage of the pyramidal pathways alone develops almost as deep 
a shock as transection of the entire spinal cord. 

It wa.s recently demonstrated (M. Durmishyan) that transection of the dorsal half 
(or only of the posterior columns) of the spinal cord (p. 5fil) in the region of the supe¬ 
rior thoracic segment alone may produce almost as deep a shock as complete tran¬ 
section of the spinal cord. If a second tran.section of the posterior columns in the 
region of the cervical segments is made after the recovery of the activity of the spinal 
cord shock phenomena reappear. Durmishyan believes that in this case the shock is 
due to the irritation of the ascending pathways of the spinal cord. This is also evident 
from the fact that after a second more caudal transection of the posterior columns 
(for example, at the level of D;,), no shock phenomena arc observed. Similarly, a pre¬ 
liminary application cjf cold or novocain lo the region of the inferior cervical segments 
prevents the shock, provoked by transection of the posterior columns at the level of 
the upper thoracic vertebra. It may be as,sumed that powerful centripetal impulses 
from the site of transection create foci of pessimal inhibition, which deranges the nor¬ 
mal influence of the brain upon the spinal cord. 

Subordinativc chronaxie. Disruption of the connections between the 
spinal cord and the medulla oblongata and mainly, apparently, the mid¬ 
brain, leads lo a characteristic modification of the chronaxie of the skeletal 
muscles and motor nerves; the chronaxies in spinal animals (dogs, cats) are 
higher than in animals whose spinal cord is connected with the midbrain. 
This likewise reflects the influence exerted by the flow of impulses from 
the reflex centies of the brain on the lower divisions of the central nervous 
system. It is also testified to by the fact that the summation of impulses 
from afferent fibres after the separation of the spinal cord from the brain 
differs from normal. To evoke a reflex in the spinal animal requires a 
more frequent succession of impulses in the afferent fibres or a large num¬ 
ber of such impulses if the rhythm is the same. 
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Even in the frog, in which spinal shock is weak, the ability of the spinal cord tti 
effect summation of impulses sharply declines after separation of the spinal cord from 
the medulla oblongata and the midbrain. As a rule, such a frog fails to react with the 
flexor reflex to a single induction-current stimulation of the afferent fibres which 
extend from the receptors of the web. But if the cerebral hemispheres are removed, 
while the medulla oblongata and the midbrain retain their connection with the spinal 
cord, the frog does react to this stimulation with the flexor reflex. The specific role of 
the midbrain in dogs, cats and rabbits is apparently its production of impulses which 
reflexly arise in response to any change in the position of the head and body, and 
largely determine the distribution of muscular tone. 

Effects of spinal transection in man. A human being with the spinal 
cord completely severed by a wound or other injury shows scarcely any 
reflexes for a period of one to four weeks. 

As the reflex activity in the transected spinal cord is restored, a so-called 
Babinsky’s reflex, i.e., upward extension of the big toe on stimulating the 
plantar surface by a blunt object, makes its appearance; the abdominal 
muscles also exhibit early recovery by reflex contractions in response to 
stimulation of the skin of the abdomen. This is followed by recovery of 
the knee-jerk and other tendon reflexes; the flexor reflexes reappear next 
as feeble flexions only in response to stimulation of the foot at first and 
then as vigorous flexions on stimulating any point of the lower extremity. 
The knee-jerk recovers somewhat later than the Babinsky’s reflex, but the 
crossed extensor reflex appears the latest; in spinal man it is never so 
pronounced as in the spinal dog. In general, extensor movements are 
scarcely observed in man after spinal transection, while a tone in the 
flexor muscles is often evident—the patient lies with his legs half bent. 

After spinal transection man often shows considerable generalization of 
reflexes: both legs flex vigorously in response to weak stimulation of the 
skin of the leg. 

Brown-Sequard’s syndrome. Section of one side of the spinal cord results in the 
Brown-Sequard syndrome. This syndrome is determined by the fact that most of the 
descending corticospinal fibres, like the ascending fibres of pain and thermal sensi¬ 
bility, decussate, whereas the fibres of muscular and partly of tactile sensibility do not. 
The ability to move and to react to stimulations of the muscular receptors is accord¬ 
ingly lost on the side of the transection or lesion of the spinal cord, while pain and 
thermal sensibility is retained. Contrariwise, the opposite side retains the ability to 
move (since the mass of fibres of the pyramidal pathway decussate in the medulla), 
but pain and thermal sensibility arc lost. Tactile sensibility somewhat decreases, but 
does not disappear on either side. 


Some Clinically Important Reflexes 

Normally there are neither ‘‘spinal reflexes,” nor “spinal centres,” since 
there are no reflexes which are normally effected by the spinal neurons 
alone without any influence of the higher divisions of the nervous system. 
Spinal reflexes and their centres may be regarded as actually existing only 
when the spinal cord is transected. 

Neuropathology, however, used to designate those reflexes as spinal 
whose investigation made it possible to find the region of the spinal cord 
in which particular pathological changes occurred. The study of a number 
of reflexes warrants the conclusions, since these reflexes necessarily 
involve the neurons situated in definite spinal segments. 

In some cases observations of the reflexes mentioned in Table 26 also offer some 
ideas about; the activity of the higher divisions of the nervous system. This pertains, 
for example, to Babinsky’s reflex which dLsappears at about the age of one year, if 
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the motor zone of the cerebral cortex and pyramidal tract function normally; in adults 
it appeal’s in hemiplegia (lesion of the motor zone of one hemisphere paralyzing the 
side opposite to that of the lesion). An excessive intensification of the knee-jerk reflex 
is also often obsei’ved; the reflex manifests itself in a series of extensions of the leg in 
re.sponse to one light tap on the tendon of the quadriceps muscle. 

The basic reflexes studied by clinical medicine (including those con¬ 
nected with the activity of the medulla oblongata and the midbrain) are 
enumerated in Table 26. 


^ Table 26 

Some Reflexes Easily Observed in Man 
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Normal Funclions of Spinal Cord 

We still judge of the activity of the spinal cord only by its anatomical connections, 
by the consequences of its removal and the study of reflexes in spinal animals. Con¬ 
clusions concerning the normal functions of the spinal cord were made 
mainly by using the latter method. It was thought, for example, that if 
pricking of the foot produced flexion of the stimulated paw both in normal and spinal 
animals, in an undamaged organism flexion also resulted only from the reflex activity 
of the spinal cord. Furthermore, if the extensor reflexes in spinal dogs were weaker 
than the flexor reflexes, the conclusion was drawn that the extensor reflexes normally 














involved the brain. Actually, however, all reflexes involve the integrated activity of 
the central nervous system. 

Strictly speaking, we know very little about the normal activity of the spinal cord. 
We know, of course, that motor and vascular reflexes arc impossible without the 
spinal cord; this fad is quite obvious even from morphological data alone. It is likc- 
wi.se obvious that the spinal cord functions not only as a conductor of impulses. We 
still know very little, ht)Wever, of the concrete w^ays in which the higher centres exert 
their influence on the processes developing in various spinal neurons. This question 
has never even been posed in any investigation, so deep-rooted is the habit of mechan¬ 
ically including the data which characterize the reflex activity of the spinal cord 
separated from the higher centres into the concept of integrated reflex activity. 

Meanwhile the question of the normal activity of the spinal cord cannot be an¬ 
swered merely by studying its functioning when it is transected. Theoretically there is 
only one thing tf) do: it is to make a thorough study (»f the bio-electrical currents led 
off from an intact central nervous system simultaneously to many oscillographs (to 
many of their inlet channels) from several pathways, from certain groups of spinal 
neurons, the cerebral cortex, the basal, me.sencephalic, cerebellar nuclei, etc. Until 
now these methods have not even been applied in acute experiments. There are only 
somt^ important indications lhat distinct electric polenlials are recorded in the motor 
zone of the cerebral cortex, for example, during flexion of the paw; this tesliiles to 
the fact that impul.scs arising during spinal reflexes reach the cerebral cortex. These 
experiments do not explain, however, how the given impulses are transformed in the 
neurons of the spinal cord. 

The importance of the foregoing questions i.s so great that we deemed it necessary 
to point them out. They must also be po.st^d in relation to the activity of the medulla 
oblongata, midbrain and cerebellum, since our knowledge of these structures is based 
on experiments investigating the consequences of their extirpation or of their artificial 
stimulation. 


Tracts of the Spinal Cord 

The tracts of the spinal cord are bundles of fibres forming the so-called 
white matter of the spinal columns. The anterior spinal columns represent 
a mass of white matter situated between the anterior fissure of the spinal 
cord and the anterior roots; the lateral columns are formed of white matter 
enclosed by the anterior and posterior horns of the gray matter of the 
spinal cord and by the corresponding roots; the posterior columns represent 
while matter situated between the posterior horns of the gray matter and 
the posterior roots. 

The ascending tracts of the spinal cord consist of bundles of nerve fibres 
which conduct impulses along the spinal cord to the higher divisions of 
the central nervous system. 

The fibres of the ascending pathways are either axons of cells lying in 
the spinal ganglia, or axons of those nerve cells of the gray matter in the 
spinal cord, at which the branchings of the fibres of afferent neurons 
terminate. 

Impulses from various receptors are transmitted in the spinal cord along 
different pathways. A mass of fibres, extending from the muscular recep¬ 
tors, pass the medial part of the posterior roots and upon entering the 
spinal cord form the column of Goll (funiculus gracilis) and the column 
of Burdach (funiculus cuneatus, Fig. 247). These columns make up the 
posterior spinal columns, which are formed by processes of the cells of the 
spinal ganglia ascending to the medulla oblongata; there, the fibres of these 
columns terminate at nuclei which also bear the names of Goll and Bur¬ 
dach. The cells of these nuclei project new fibres to higher centres. In 
addition to fibres extending from the muscular receptors the columns of 
Goll and Burdach also contain part of the fibres which extend from the 
cutaneous tactile receptors. Some of these fibres terminate in the gray 
matter of the spinal cord where they give off a number of collaterals. 



The dorsal spinocerebellar tract, o»* Flechsifi’s column, is situated in the 
posterior external part of the lateral column of the spinal cord (Fi^. 247). 
The fibres of this tract are axons of cclLs of the same side and partly of the 
opposite side of the spinal cord. Those cells lie in the firay matter at the 
base of the posterior horn, forming the so-called darkens column. The 
fibres of the dorsal spinocerebellar tract terminate at the cells of the cere¬ 
bellar cortex. The ventral spinocerebellar tract, or the column of Gowers 
(Fig. 247), passes in the anterior-external part of the lateral spinal column 
in front of Flochsig’s column. The fibres of this tract are processes of nerve 
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Fig. 247. Conducting pathways of spinal ctml. 
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cells of the spinal posterior horns. Both spinocerebellar tracts, con¬ 
sequently, consist of axons of cells lying in the spinal gray matter. All 
fibres of the columns of Flechsig and Gowers conduct to the cerebellum 
the impulses which arise in the cells of the spinal cord under the influence 
of excitation transmitted to the centres from the muscular receptors. 

Pain, cold, heat and partly tactile reception are transmitted by the 
fibres of the spinothalamic tracts. 

The spinothalamic tract is formed by axons of small cells lying in the posterior 
horns of the spinal gray matter and lies in the lateral column to the interior of the 
spinocerebellar tracts. The nerve fibres, extending from the pain and thermal recep¬ 
tors, on entering the spinal cord, at once penetrate the matter of the posterior horns 
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and terminate at cells which lie in the segment they enter. The small cells of the 
posterior horns, contacted by the libres of pain and thermal reception give otf axons 
which pass to the opposite side within the anterior white commissure and form the 
spinothalamic tract. The fibres which conduct impulses of thermal reception, appai- 
ently, lie dorsally from the fibres of pain reception. 

In addition to the aforesaid ascending afferent pathways, there is also the spino¬ 
tectal tract formed by fibres of the cells of the posterior horns which pass to the 
opposite side (the fibres of this tract terminate in the nuclei of the corpora quadri¬ 
geminal. 

The disposition of the pathways is shown in Fig;. 247; their characteristic 
features are summarized in Table 27. 

Table 27 

Characteristics of Ascending Pathways in Spinal Cord 
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From this review of the ascending pathways in the spinal cord it follows 
that in no case do the fibres of an afferent neuron, whose cell body lies in 
the spinal ganglion, ascend directly to the cortex of the cerebral hemi¬ 
spheres. The fibres of Goll and Burdach stop in their respective nuclei 
in the medulla oblongata, while all other fibres end at the cells of the 
posterior horns of the spinal cord on its different levels. 

Thus, before reaching the cerebellum, thalamus opticus, olives or corpora 
quadrigemina the impulses from the receptors necessarily pass through 
at least two neurons: one neuron whose cell body lies in the spinal ganglion, 
and the second neuron with the cell body lying either in the nuclei of Goll 
and Burdach, or in the posterior horns of the spinal gray matter. The 
existence of more complex connections is not at all excluded. In particular, 
the fibres of the spinothalamic tract, apparently, project collaterals which 
again enter the gray matter of the spinal cord at different levels and form 
new synaptic junctions with its cells. It is possible that impulses of pain 
can also be conducted upward by the gray matter of the spinal cord. 

The fact that tracts of different functional .significance are isolated from one another 
is of practical importance. Transection of the spinothalamic tract often eliminatf?s 
pain sensations on the side of the body opposite the transection. Surgeons sometimes 
utilize it (chordotomy) to relieve the patient from intractable pain which does not 
yield to any other therapy (it is true that in a number of cases even after transection 
of the lateral spinothalamic tract pain sensation does not entirely disappear owing to 
the existence of some roundabout pathways). Destruction of the gray matter of the 
spinal cord around its central canal similarly interrupts the pathways of pain sensi¬ 
bility. This occurs in the disease known as syringomyelia, in which pain sensations in 
inetameres corresponding to the atTecled segments totally disappear, while tactile 
sensations persist. 

The intersegmenial tracts of the spinal cord represent more or less short 
fibres which do not reach the brain, but provide interconnection of various 
segments of the spinal cord. 

Descending tracts connect the higher divisions of the central nervous 
system with the efferent neurons of the spinal cord. They include the cor- 
licospinal oi' pyramidal tracts, whose fibres are formed by axons of large 
pyramidal cells (Betz s cells) of the motor zone of the cerebral cortex. The 
greater part of the fibres of the pyramidal tract pass to the opposite side in 
the lower part of the medulla oblongata (decussation of the pyramids) and 
form the lateral corticospinal tract (crossed pyramidal tract) situated to the 
interior of Flechsig’s column (Fig. 247) in the lateral spinal column. The 
lesser part of the fibres of the pyramidal tract forms the anterior cortico¬ 
spinal tract (direct pyramidal tract), whose fibres make up a narrow bundle 
lying in the anterior column of the spinal white matter. These fibres, how¬ 
ever, also pass to the opposite side on the level of the spinal segment at 
which the given fibres terminate. 

The cells of the motor zone of the cerebral cortex are thus connected by 
fibres of the corticospinal tracts only with the opposite side of the spinal 
cord. The fibres of the corticospinal tract terminate at the motor cells of 
the anterior horns which give off motor fibres to the skeletal muscles. 

The higher the organization of the cerebral cortex, the more developed 
the pyramidal tract. It attains to its maximum development in man. Myeli- 
nization of the pyramidal tract ends only at the age of two. 

The rubrospinal tract (Monakow) is formed by fibres which are processes 
of the cells of the red nucleus (nucL ruber) of the midbrain. Already in the 
midbrain these fibres fully cross to the opposite side (the so-called ForeTs 
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decussation), and in the spinal cord extend to the anterior of the lateral 
corticospinal tract in the lateral spinal column (Fig. 247, 111), 

The fibres of the tectospinal, olivospinal and vestibulospinal tracts (Fig. 247) are also 
descending pathways. The fibres of these tracts are formed by the processes of cells 
lying in the tectum of the midbrain (tectospinal tract), in the olive (olivospinal tract) 
and in the lateral nucleus of the vestibular ner\^e (vestibulospinal tract). 

The fibres: of all the foregoing tracts run through the medulla oblongata. 
'I'he medulla itself gives rise to a pathway which is an extension of GolTs 
and Burdach’s columns and represents axons of cells lying in Goll’s and 
Burdach’s nuclei. Upon leaving GolTs and Burdach’s nuclei these axons 
pass to the other side of the medulla oblongata (decussation) and enter the 
medial lemniscus (lemniscus medialis), which is also joined by the spino¬ 
thalamic tracts. Higher (in the region of the pons) the medial lemniscus is 
adjoined by fibres of the lateral lemniscus extending from the nuclei of the 
auditory nerve. The medulla oblongata gives rise to fibres of the second 
neuron of the trigeminal nerve (lemniscus trigemini), which reach the optic 
thalamus, and to fibres connected with the nuclei of the vestibular and 
vagus nerves. 


CHAPTER 58 

FUNCTIONS OF MEDULLA OBLONGATA 
Role of Reflex Activity of Medulla Oblongata 

Afferent fibres entering the medulla oblongata include those which con¬ 
duct impulses from the receptors of the skin of the face, mucous membranes 
of the eyes, nasal and oral cavities (with taste receptors), organ of hear¬ 
ing and labyrinths, the receptors of the larynx, trachea and lungs, heart, 
aortic and sino-carotid zone, and a number of receptors of the stomach, 
liver, pancreas and small intestine. 

Impulses arising in the afferent neurons of the medulla ensure: a) defen¬ 
sive reflexes of the eye (winking, tear secretion); b) contraction of all the 
muscles of the face; c) secretion of the salivary and gastric glands and the 
pancreas; d) activity of the muscles of the tongue and larynx;e) regulation 
of cardiac activity and the movements of the alimentary tract. 

Thus, reflex regulation of blood circulation, respiration and digestion, the 
reflex acts of all the muscles of the face and the reaction to stimulations 
from all receptors of the skin and mucous membranes of the face, eyes, 
mouth, larynx, oesophagus, stomach, intestines, organ of hearing, labyrinths 
and some of the most important interoceptors of the organs of the thoracic 
and abdominal cavities are possible only when the medulla oblongata func¬ 
tions normally. It follows that the medulla oblongata plays a tremendous 
role in the organism; injury to the medulla is often almost immediately 
fatal. 


Role of Medulla in Regulation of Muscle Tone 

If the brain of a mammal including the midbrain and its red nuclei is 
removed (Fig. 248, line III), but the medulla oblongata is retained and not 
separated from the spinal cord, high tension of the extensor muscles devel¬ 
ops (Fig. 249) and persists for hours and even days. The extremities of such 
an animal are extended and can be bent only with great difficulty. The cer- 



vical muscles which bend the head backward are strained, the spinal 
column is somewhat arched (opisthotonos). Thus, all muscles whose tension 
opposes the action of the 


force of gravity (extensors) 
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tracted tonic tension after 
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midbrain. This sharp in¬ 
crease in the tone of 
the extensor muscles was 
termed by Sherrington 
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are not relaxed either; owing to their protracted tension, the extremi¬ 
ties become, as it were, rigid pillars able to support the weight of the body. 

Decerebrate rigidity does not develop, if the midbrain of the 
animal retains its connection with the medulla oblongata (Fig. 248, 
section along lines I and II), It is also absent when the medulla oblongata 

is detached from the spinal cord 
(Fig. 248, section along line JV). 
It follows that in the medulla 
oblongata there are nerve cells 
which can bring the spinal neu¬ 
rons innervating the extensors into 
a state of excitation. But if the 
medulla oblongata is connected 
with the midbrain, no rigidity 
occurs; hence, the midbrain exerts 
influences that depress the 
excitation of the structures of 




the medulla oblongata which act 
upon the motoneurons of the ex¬ 
tensor muscles. 

Increased tone of the extensors of 
the lower extremities is observed 
in human beings and apes when 
only the motor zone of the cerebral 
cortex is injured. In the upper ex¬ 
tremities the tone of the muscles 
which oppose the force of gravity 
is also increased, but here such 
muscles are the flexors which flex 
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cortex alone, and this increased tone of the extensors partly spreads to the 
upper extremities. 

The reflex activity of the nucleus of the vestibular nerve plays an impor¬ 
tant role in the emergence of excessive tone of the extensors. Stimulation 
of the vestibular nucleus and, particularly, of its part known as Deiters’ 
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nucleus greatly reduces decerebrate rigidity; destruction of the formatio 
reticularis of the medulla oblongata together with Deiters’ nucleus com¬ 
pletely removes decerebrate rigidity. 

Decerebrate rigidity develops in response to impulses from the receptors 
of the extensor muscles. Injection of a solution of novocain into these mus¬ 
cles or transection of corresponding posterior roots suppresses the tone of 
the extensor muscles. Consequently, decerebrate rigidity arises as a result 




of abnormal intensification of reflexes effected by the spinal cord and 
medulla oblongata in response to the impulses coming both from the recep¬ 
tors of the extensor muscles, which are stretched by the action of the force 
of gravity, and from the receptors of the labyrinth. 

The role of the medulla oblongata in clTecting decerebrate rigidity is probably con¬ 
nected with the fact that it rt?ccives a continuous flow of impulses from highly 
important receptors of the respiratory and circulatory systems and from the labyrinths. 
That is probably why the medulla oblongata continuously acts upon the reflex centres 
of the spinal cord and increases their excitability. If the spinal cf.Td is separated from 
the medulla oblongata, it never develops the excitability in which the tone of the 
extensor muscles, in respon.se to impulses from their rc.‘c;eplr>rs, rises to a level that 
characterizes decerebrate rigidity. 

Penfield, who succeeded in keeping cats alive for three weeks after docerebralion, 
observed fluctuating rigidity in them. Kelativcly recently Keller observed no pro¬ 
nounced rigidity in decerebrate animals kept alive for an even longer period of time. 
1. Beritov is probably right in stre.ssing the important part played by the stimulation, 
which spreads from the site of the transver.se section of the medulla, in the develop¬ 
ment of rigidity. In any case the scheme of mere equilibrium between the influences 
inhibiting and exciting the exten.sor neurons is, of course, greatly simplified. 

Tonic labyrinth reflexes. The tone of the extensor muscles (and to a 
certain extent also of the flexors) changes reflexly in re.sponse to stimula¬ 
tion of the receptors of the labyrinth. The receptors of this organ (details 
can be found in Chapter 71) are stimulated by changes in the position of 
the head and in the velocity of the body’s motion in space. The reflexes orig¬ 
inating in the labyrinth receptors during changes in the position of the 
head are particularly important for the regulation of the muscle tone. In 
experiments performed on decerebrate animals Magnus found that the tone 
of the extensor muscles is maximal if the animal is placed in a position in 
which its snout is raised 45 degrees to the horizontal plane (Figs. 250 and 
251). In this position of the head, the otolith of the utriculus hangs by the 
finest hairs of its epithelial cells (Chapter 71). In other positions of the head 
the extensor tone diminishes; it falls to a minimum when the animal is 
placed on its belly so that its mouth cleft is lowered 45 degrees to the hori¬ 
zontal plane (Figs. 250 and 251). The otoliths of the internal ear in this case 
lie on the hairs which support them. The extensor tone may even give way 
to flexor tone. Thus, excitation in the receptor apparatus of the labyrinths 
of the internal ear is at its maximum when the hairs of the otoliths are 
stretched, which leads to the maximal tone of the extensor muscles. Con¬ 
trariwise, the extensor lone is minimal when the head is in a position in 
which the otolith lies on the hair that supports it. 

Labyrinth reflexes fix the limbs in definite positions and were therefore 
named by Magnus postural reflexes. 

Tonic reflexes from receptors of neck muscles. The labyrinth reflexes 
are not the only ones that influence the tone of the skeletal muscles. The 
impulses arising in the receptors of the neck muscles play the same role. 

Any alteration in the position of the head usually affects the position of the head 
in relation to the trunk (and vice ver.sa). To study pure labyrinth and neck reflexes, 
it is therefore necessary to experiment either on animals whose labyrinths have been 
removed (in which case only the neck reflexes are present), or on animals with the 
three upper posterior cervical roots transected on both sides (then afferent impulses 
from the receptors of the neck muscles are excluded, and labyrinth reflexes alone can 
be observed). 

The influence of the neck reflexes manifests itself in the fact that when 
the head is turned from right to left or from left to right in relation to the 
trunk, the extensor tone is maximal on that side of the body towards which 



the top of the head is turned. If the head is turned on an axis, mentally 
drawn through both auditory meatuses, forward bending of the head causes 
increased extensor tone in the hind limbs, with reduction of tone in the 
fore limbs. Conirariwise, when the head is thrown backwards, the extensor 
tone in the fore limbs increases and the hind limbs flex. 

Labyrinth reflexes to neck muscles. The nock and labyrinth tonic reflexes 
are interconnected because impulses from the labyrinths influence the tone 
of the neck muscles. The maximal tone of the neck muscles is observed in 
such positions of the head in which impulses from the labyrinths lead to a 
reflex incrt^ase in the extensor tone of the limbs. Impulses from each laby¬ 
rinth influence mainly the neck muscles of the opposite side (therefore, 
when the labyrinth is damaged, the head of the animal is turned towards 
the side of the damage). 

Significance of postural reflexes. In the normal organism regulation of 
the tone of the skeletal muscles is never confined to bulbar reflexes alone. 
The role of these reflexes, however, may also be detected in the normal 
animal. Let us recall, for example, the behaviour of the cat when meat is 
shown to it from above: looking at the meat the cat lifts its head and its 
neck muscles stretch, while its fore limbs extend and its hind limbs flex 
rcflexly. If the receptors of the neck muscles are disconnected from the 
spinal cord by transection of the three upper posterior cervical roots, this 
reflex change in the tone of the limbs disappears: the cat lifts its head when 
it is shown meat, but the forelegs do not extend. 


CHAPTER 59 

FUNCTIONS OF MIDBRAIN, CEREBELLUM AND DIENCEPHALON 

No efferent nerve fibres issue from the central nervous system above the 
midbrain; similarly, no afferent nerve fibres enter the central nervous 



system here except the fibres of the optic and olfactory tracts. In view of 
this, the higher divisions of the brain can be characterized as a mass of 
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neurons that form a superstructure on othei' neurons, which directly rc.‘- 
ceive stimulations from the receptors, and on efferent neurons. 

To comprehend the evolution of the cerebral hemispheres requires a consideration 
of the embryonic development of the central nervous system. It is well known that 
the nervous tube, which arises at an early staj^e of embryonic development, soon forms 
two divisions: the spinal cord and the brain. The latter division in its turn divides 
into three vesicles: the anterior brain, the midbrain and the rhombic brain. Later the 
first and third vesicles again subdivide into two vesicles each, thus fomiing five divi¬ 
sions in all: 1) the tmd-brain, 2) the dicncephalon (the.se two divisions develop from the 
forebrain), 3) the midbrain, 4) the hindbrain, and .‘i) the medulla oblongata (the last- 
named two divisions develop from the rhombic brain). The end-brain forms a twin 
organ—the cerebral hemispheres. Their thickened ventral and lateral walls form the 
corpus striatum, while the remaining, thinner part of the W’alls forms the cerebral 
cortex. The dicncephalon of the adult cfinsists of the thalamus opticus and the nuclei 
of the hypothalamic region. The midbrain includes the four eminences {corpora quad- 
ri(jemina), red nuclei, substantia nigra, and other formations; the hindbrain includes 
the cerebellum and the pons (Fig. 252). 


Structures of Mid brain 

The following .structures belong to the midbrain: 

a) the cerebral peduncles containing the conducting pathways from the 
lower centres to the higher centres of the brain and from the higher centres 
to the spinal cord and medulla oblongata. These conducting pathways also 
form the cerebellar peduncles; 

b) nuclei of the third and fourth pairs of cranial nerves, whose functions 
are discussed in Chapter 70 devoted to vision; 

c) corpora quadrigemimi, containing groups of nei*ve cells essential for 
the coordination of the visual and auditory reflexes: turning the eyes and 
the head in the direction of optic stimulations, turning the head in the 
direction of acoustic stimulations. The removal of the corpora quadrige- 
mina deranges those l ellex movements. The anterior corpora are required 
for the reflexes from the receptors of the retina; the posterior corpora, from 
the receptors of the cochlea. Stimulation of the region of the corpora quad- 
rigemina evokes movements of the eyes; pilomotor effects and contrac¬ 
tions of the muscles of the vocal chords have also been described; 

d) substantia nigra —a group of cells of the midbrain, whose functions 
are as yet unknown, but are apparently connected with the regulation of 
movements. At present most of the researchers relate the substantia nigra 
to the so-called extrapyramidal system; 

c) red nucleus, nucleus ruber —a large aggregation of nerve cells in the 
midbrain (Fig. 248). The red nucleus contains a group of large and a group 
of small cells. It is connected by pathways, on the one hand, with the cere¬ 
bellum and the nuclei of the corpus striatum, and, on the other hand, with 
the spinal cord (rubrospinal tract, Fig. 247). The red nuclei with the forma- 
tio reticularis surrounding them are undoubtedly involved in the regulation 
of muscle tone; this can be seen by comparing the behaviour of a decere¬ 
brate animal, in which only the pons, the cerebellum and the lower section 
of the midbrain, situated below the region of the red nuclei, are connected 
with the spinal cord and the medulla oblongata, with the behaviour of the 
so-called thalamic animal, in which the cerebral cortex and subcortical 
ganglia have been removed, while the midbrain with its red nuclei and the 
optic thalamus have been left intact and have retained connection with the 
medulla oblongata. The difference in the behaviour of the aforesaid animals 
can be seen from the following comparisons: 
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aiiirnul (cut or »loj^) in \vhicli only 
HjiiiiHl coni and iiuMinlla oblongata are rctuinetl 

High brute rigidity 

Unable to inovt' without UHistance 

Only Reflex regulation of innsole tone is ob- 
Horvod (postural reflexes) whieh ensures 
iiiairitenunee of d<jflnit.e posture 

Maintonniu^e of equilibriiiin is impossible; 

Normal teniperaturo t)f body cannot bo 
mnintained 

Respirat ion is derang(!d 


Thuliiniic- iiniiriul (cut or ilof::) in which midbraiii 
iinii part of dicnccphulon arc retained 

No decertibratc rigidity 
Can rise w'itliout assistance 
Reflex regulation of skeletal inuseiilat uro 
is observed (righting reflexes) whieh en- 
sun;a transition from one posture to 
anotli(;r 

Maintf'nance of etpiilibrium is possible 
Normal tempt;rature of borly eaii bo 
maintained 
Respiration is normal 


The nervous structures of the midbrain can be characterized, in general, 
as the simplest among the higher centres which coordinate the motor acts. 
The midbrain should be rightfully related to the higher structures, since 
the effect of its activity, like in all higher centres, is attained through influ¬ 
encing the executive neurons of the spinal cord and the medulla oblongata. 
At the same time they are the simplest nervous structures, in so far as 
normally their functioning fully depends on the higher divisions of the 
central nervous system, and they transmit to the executive neurons impulses 
(which, we may take it, are in some way or other transformc^d by them), 
arising in the cerebral cortex, or involving the latter. From the cerebral 
cortex these impulses are directed to the region of the red nuclei, suhstan- 
tia nigra, and corpora quadrigemina mainly through the slriopallidal system. 

The fact that righting reflexes are feasible in response to stimulation of 
the receptors of the skin and musculature, if the region of the red nuclei is 
intact, shows that the centres of the midbrain influence the neurons of the 
lower levels. The cat, in which the cerebral hemispheres have been re¬ 
moved, but the red nuclei with their surrounding reticular substance retain 
connection with the medulla oblongata and the spinal cord, stands up when 
laid on its side. Excessive excitation of the extensor muscles of the limbs, 
which is characteristic of decerebrate animals, is suppressed by influences 
from the region of the red nuclei, owing to which no decerebrate rigidity is 
observed when the latter are intact. At the same time, when the cerebral 
cortex and basal ganglia are intact, these righting reflexes are fully subor¬ 
dinated to the influences of the higher divisions of the brain. Normally 
these reflexes form a component part of the complex conditioned-uncondi¬ 
tioned reflexes. 


Functions of Cerebellum 

Structure of cerebellum. The cerebellum is an organ which first appears 
in lower fish and is functionally highly developed in birds and mammals. 
Ontogenetically it belongs to the hindbrain, since in the embryo it develops 
from the wall of the fourth ventricle; a part of the cerebellum is closely 
connected with the nucleus of the vestibular nerve. The cerebellum of 
higher animals is made up of the phylogenetically older cerebellum (paleo- 
cerebellum —lolms flocculus and nodulus) and the new cerebellum (nco- 
cerebellum) which, in the main, is formed by its lateral lobes (represented 
in white in Fig. 253). The paleocerebellum is the part where the conducL- 
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ing pathways issuing from the vestibular nucleus and spinal cord terminate 
(Fig. 253). 

The afferent connections of the cerebellum are shown in Figs. 253 and 
254. Impulses come to the cerebellum from the spinal cord, vestibular nu¬ 
cleus, olives, centres of corpora quadrigemina, and cerebral cortex. P'ibres 
from the nucleus of the vestibular nerve enter the nodulus and lobusfloccu- 
lus; not only the axons of the cells of the vestibular nucleus, but also some 



vestibular nucleus 
Projection a f\ floret 

I I cerebral cortex 

Fig. 25S. Divisions of oorolnjlliim mul their afferont eoimoftioiLs (afu^r l>ow). 


fibres of the vestibular nerve proper ascend here. Afferent fibres from the 
medulla oblongata enter the cerebellum within the corpus restiforme. Affer¬ 
ent fibres from the spinal cord (fibres of the columns of Gowers and 
Flechsig) terminate in three posterior parts of the anterior lobe and two 
lower parts of the posterior lobe of the cerebellum (Fig. 254). 

Impulses arising in the muscular receptors and labyrinths go along the 
neurons of the spinal cord and medulla oblongata to the cortex of the cere¬ 
bellum: among the nerve cells of the latter the cells of Purkinje may be 
regarded as efferent. The axons of these cells reach the nuclei of the cere¬ 
bellum. Some of the cells of these nuclei give off axons which run to the 
optic thalamus (from where new fibres extend to the cerebral cortex), while 
axons of other cells of the cerebellar nuclei enter the red nuclei, the olive 
and the vestibular nucleus of the medulla oblongata; the axons of the cells 
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of the red nucleus, olives and vestibular nucleus descend to the spinal cord 
along the rubrospinal (Monakow), olivospinal and vestibulospinal tracts and 
act on the motoneurons of the anterior horns. 

These connections of the cerebellum suggest the idea that the function 
of its cortex consists in reflex action on the motoneurons (through the 


Cerebral cortex 



2.'>4. Connectiorw of cerebollurn. 

PHthwiiys roixliictiiix; iiiipulws to oorobelJuin are iiidicatet] by 8olid liiioH. .Fi]>ros oxtondirif{ to coroboIJiii 
/, 2^ 3—from cord; —from lemporal lobe of corctjral cortex; 11- frtim hemisphonw orcorobellu 

on oppoail-t* Hide. Fibn^s trutisriiittiii^ irnpiilHCH from cttrcTMtlluin arc indicated by broken lines; \) and 
pathways l-o ccrcliral cortex via rbuJamits optifnis; S —pathwa^^s to nuJ niiclmis and theiici^ to spinal co. 
by way of Monakow’s tract {7)\ ft pathways from cercb«'lluni to vestibular niieloiis (N.v.) and then 
uioii)^ vestibulospinal tract (fl) to spinal cord; 12 pathways to opposite hemisphere of cerids.’ilhir 
13 fibres from certex of cerebellum to its nuclei; 14 Tincleiis df'ntatus; Ifi nucleus hisligii. 

1, 11 and III - superior, midcllo and inferior |>edunc1es of cerebellum. 

N. v. vestibular niieleiiN; A'. (/. //. -nuclei of Goll and Hurdach; xV.f 7. nuclei of Clarkifs column (affere.i 
fibres from rceeptora of skeletal muscles and tendons lead up to its cells); 7 - (ibres of vestibular nerv 
Potifi of the pons; (/. #.---spiral guiigliuii (afti.T Hest and Taylor). 
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nuclei of the cerebellum and the red nuclei) in response to stimuli coming 
to the cerebellum from the receptors of the muscles. The cerebellum per¬ 
forms its functions in connection with motor impulses arising in the cere¬ 
bral cortex. This is testified to by the existence of connections between the 
neocerebellum and the cerebral cortex. The above supposition is, in general, 
supported by experiments and clinical data; when considering them, it is 
always necessary to distinguish between the paleocerebellum and the neo¬ 
cerebellum. 

Functions of cerebellum. Removal of the cerebellum leads to very specific 
derangements in the coordination of movements (ataxia), characterized 
by a disproportion between the intensity of contraction of various muscle 
groups and the nature of the movements performed: in walking the legs are 



255. Tension of extensor iniiseJos in the dog di^prived of een^tielluin. 
l^ietiireH 3 and 4 show increaseci tone during stimulation of foot (after 

Jiademaehor). 


raised high and placed wide apart; large swinging movements of the limbs 
and head are also observed; for example, before putting its snout into the 
food receptacle the dog lowers and raises its head several times. Injuries 
to the neocerebellum reduce the muscle tone in monkeys and man (atonia), 
animals become easily fatigued (asthenia—loss of strength). 

The functions of various parts of the cerebellum in higher animals differ. 
Extirpation of the paleocerebellum (nodulus and flocculus) results in a loss 
of body equilibrium similar to that produced by injuries to the labyrinths. 
Removal of the anterior lobes of the cerebellum increases the tone of the 
extensor muscles and intensifies the tendon reflexes (Fig. 255). Under decer¬ 
ebrate rigidity stimulation of the anterior lobes of the cerebellum sharply 
lowers the tone of the extensors, whereas removal of the cerebellum inten¬ 
sifies decerebrate rigidity (Fig. 255). 
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stimulation of the culmen decreases the extensor tone of the fore limbs; stimulation 
of the lohus centralis, that of the hind limbs; and stimulation of the lobus simplex, 
that of the muscles of the neck. In the lingula there is, apparently, a projection of 
labyrinth fibres; stimulation of this anterior part of the cerebellum inhibits the laby¬ 
rinth reflexes. 

Studies on monkeys have shown that the cutaneous and auditory analysers are 
represented in the cerebellum, since tactile stimulation of the skin modifies the elec¬ 
trical activity in the lobulus paramedianus, and acoustic stimulation influences the 
nature of bio-electric currents in the vermis. Stimulation of the skin of various parts 
of the body leads to alterations in the bio-electric currents in different parts of the 
cerebellar cortex (Fig, 256). 

Electrical phenomena in the cerebellar corle.v also change when the cerebral cortex 
is stimulated (Adrian). Stimulation of various sections of the motor zone of the cere¬ 
bral cortex shows changes in the electrical 
activity of the same sections of the cere¬ 
bellar cortex in which action currents 
arise in response to the stimulation of the 
paws and muzzle (Fig. 256). 

The connections between the cerebellum 
and the cerebral cortex are bilateral—from 
the cerebellum to the cerebral cortex, and 
from the latter to the cerc?bellum (through 
the pons, thalamus, and, probiibly, also the 
nuclei of the fore- and midbrain). These 
connections arc characteristic of the neo- 
cerebellum. It is probable that impairment 
of these connections deranges the complex 
motor reflex acts in injuries to the cere¬ 
bellum. In the latter case oscillator>’ move¬ 
ments of the head and limbs are observcxl: 
a patient with a cerebellar le.sion finds it 
difficult to bring a spoon to his mouth; 
when his hand holding the spoon conu?s 
about half-way to the mouth, it begins to 
move in the opposite direction. A move¬ 
ment once started, cannot be stopptJd, i.e., 
inhibited, which in the terminology of the 
theory of conditioned reflexes (actually not 
yet applied to the analysis of cen^bellar 
lesions) means pathological inertness of the 
excitatory process in the motor analyser 
of the cerebral cortex. 

Disorders caused by cerebellar le.si()iis 
are gradually compensated, this compen¬ 
sation fully depending on the activity of 
the cerebral cortex. Many months after 
removal of the cerebellum, the dog deprived 
of the cerebral cortex walks as clumsily 
with its legs wnde apart, keeps balance with as much difficulty and moves with as 
much coarse tremor as in the first days after extirpation of the cerebellum (E. Asra- 
t.van). 

While stimulating the cerebellum and after its removal L. Orbeli and his collabo¬ 
rators di.scovercd a number of changes in the functioning of the internal organs. The 
mechanism of cerebellar participation in regulating the activity of the internal organs 
is not clear as yet. 

Functioas of Nuclei of Hypothalaimc Region 

The hypothalamic region (hypothalamus) consists of the nervous struc¬ 
tures of the dicncephalon separated by a small fissure from the optic thala¬ 
mus and is made up (Fig. 257) of a number of nuclei (nucl. paraventricula- 
ris, nucl. supraopticus, tuber cinereum, copr. mammillaria, etc.). 

Impulses from receptors enter the nuclei of the hypothalamic region 
mainly from the thalamus, through which fibres from the olfactory, pre- 



Fig. 256. Lru'Hiiziition of fiiriolions in 
corebt^llar cortex. 

CiwIcK, vroHH«*8 iind N(|UHroK on l«>ft iidicuto wr- 
tioiiH t)f roi't^lH’lliirn whcTo of^tion tuirn*nts iriani- 
thomsolvfw during Mtiniuintioii of th«i hirid- 
hikI furult^gs and huiThco uf riioiikoy'H fac'c;HaiJi<' 
KymholH on right indirato ncctioiiH of oorebral 
(‘ortox (pruccntral coiivoluiion), whoHo stimiiJa- 
tion likowisc produces action ciirrcntH in wretions 
of condH‘lliitn having analogoim ayin>iol« (aft^'r 
Adrian, from Fulton's hook). 
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motor and motor zones of the cerebral cortex, and, probably, from its other 
zones, pass to the hypothalamic region. Before reaching the hypothalamic 
region these fibres extending from the cortex are interrupted at the cell 
bodies of the neurons of the globus pallidus and the thalamus; the axons of 
the neurons of the globus pallidus and thalamus enter different nuclei of 
the hypothalamus (Fig. 257). There may be direct connections between 
these nuclei and the cerebral cortex, particularly between these nuclei 
and the phylogenetically oldest part of the cerebral cortex—the olfactory 
lobes. 

Fibres emerging from the nuclei of the hypothalamic region descend to 
the midbrain, medulla oblongata and spinal cord, terminating on cells 
whoso axons form preganglionic fibres of the vegetative nervous system. 



257. Nuclei of hyputhalajnic repou (diftgrani). 

Arrows imiiciif.o roiinrctioiiH of lliiH roKioii: 1 iwcTiidiiijj: pHthwHys from 
forjMirA nmniiiiilJiiriu to ojitin thalamo.s (hiindl»> i>f V'icq d’.V/yr); 2--pnili- 
wnys dt'sccndiiij^ to Jiypot hiilamict iitjcdoi from optic tliulamus coruu*ot-f>d 
with forobrnl rortox !>>'fibres (4); 3 c‘oiijo<!tiirHl fibres cxtciiilitiK from 
i-crcbnil corU'X diroot to bypothalainio ri'uioii; •>—Iraot from supnioptic 
iiiiricus to Jiypopiiysis; C fibres dtmcrcndiii^ from hypothHliiinio region 
to Kjiiiiiil cord (tract of Karpins and Knadl), to nuclei of thi' ti'ctum and 
jiOMsibly, to modulla ol.ilon^aia. 


Fibres issuing from the supraoptic nucleus innervate the posterior lobe of 
the hypophysis entering it by way of the supraoptic tract which runs in the 
stalk of the hypophysis above the decussation of the optic nerves. 

From the characteristics of the morphological connections of the hypo¬ 
thalamic region it follows that its nuclei may be stimulated by impulses 
coming both from the thalamus and the cerebral cortex. Impulses arising 
in the hypothalamic nuclei act upon the neurons of the vegetative nervous 
system. Reflex acts, involving the organs innervated by the vegetative nerv¬ 
ous system consequently also involve the nuclei of the hypothalamic 
region, which is an intermediate link between the optic thalamus and the 
cerebral cortex, on the one hand, and the vegetative nervous system (its 
preganglionic neurons), on the other. 

stimulation of the hypothalamic region provokes reactions of the vegetative system. 
Stimulation of the posterior and lateral nuclei of the hypothalamic region produces 
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reactions involving the sympathetic nervous system (dilation of the pupils, erection of 
the hair due to pilomotor contraction, increase in blood pressure, acceleration of the 
heart-beat, inhibition of the movements of the intestinal tract), whereas stimulation of 
the tuber cinereum —nucleus of the anterior part of the hypothalamic region—leads 
to effects arising during excitation of the parasympathetic neurons. 

Destruction of the nuclei of the hypothalamic region deranges thermoregulation 
and water metabolism, since the former requires the integrity of the tuber cinereum, 
and the latter that of the supraoptic nucleus. Changes in carbohydrate and water 
metabolism were observed as a result of the destruction or stimulation of the hypo¬ 
thalamic nuclei. 

The hypothalamic region is closely connected with the hypophysis morphologically 
and functionally which is particularly manifest in the regulation of water and salt 
metabolism. Transection of tractus supraopticus, the nervous pathway which con¬ 
nects the hypothalamic region with the posterior lobe of the hypophysis, leads to dia¬ 
betes insipidus (or polyuria). Normally the conditioned and unconditioned reflexes of 
the kidneys, apparently, always involve the supraoptic nucleus of the hypothalamic 
region, whose efferent neurons innervate the hypophysis, thus regulating the secre¬ 
tion of the antidiuretic hormone (p. 433). Secretion of this hormone into the blcwd 
diminishes w'hen water is introduced into the organism and increases in water defi¬ 
ciency. 

It is possible that the nerve cells of nucl. supraopticus and nucl. parai^entricularis 
also perform secretory functions, since they contain granules resembling those in the 
secretion of glandular colls. These nerve (or, as it were, nervous-glandular) cells 
probably secrete hormonal substances into the cerebrospinal fluid or the blood. 

Some researchers assert that the hypothalamic l egion has special centres 
for fat, water, carbohydrate and salt metabolism, a centre of “sex func¬ 
tions,’' centres of heat loss and heat production, a hypothalamic centre of 
vascular reactions, etc. This conception is incompatible with the idea of the 
centres of various functions as an interconnected complex of neurons of 
different divisions of the brain, which are united into a centre regulating 
the normal course of integral complex reflex acts by the temporary con¬ 
nections elaborated in the cerebral cortex. The hypothalamic nuclei are not 
autonomous regulators of the functions of the vegetative system. The ac¬ 
tivity of these nuclei transmits to the efferent neurons of the vegetative 
system the impulses arising with the participation of the cerebral cortex, 
the thalamic and striopallidal systems in response to stimulations coming 
from receptors. 

Theoretically it cannot be doubted that the hypothalamic nuclei do not merely 
tran.smit impulses to the vegetative neurons directly influenced by them; the activity 
of these nuclei must “add” something to the impulses coming to them from the higher 
divisions of the brain. These impulses may be extinguished in the hypothalamic 
region or, on the contrary, may evoke processes increasing their effectiveness. There is no 
experimental material on this question as yet. Nor are there any data making it pos¬ 
sible to distinguish the influence of the impulses coming to the hypothalamus directly 
from the cerebral cortex from those coming from the cortex via the thalamus and 
the striopallidal system and those transmitted from the thalamus and the striopallidal 
system directly to the hypothalamic region without involving the cerebral cortex. It 
is only known that in infants, whose cerebral cortex is not yet fully developed, the 
functioning of the hypothalamic nuclei directly depends on the thalamic and strio¬ 
pallidal neurons. It is likewise obvious that the influences of the cerebral cortex (aris¬ 
ing in it in response to all impulses from the receptors) continuously affect the excit¬ 
ability of the hypothalamic nuclei. 

An important role in the development of sleep was attributed to the ac¬ 
tivity of the hypothalamic nuclei. It is true that immediate sleep can 
be evoked by stimulating the structures situated in the hypothalamic 
region with an electric current through implanted electrodes (Hess, 
Tonkikh). There is no reason, however, to speak of any centre of sleep 
(see p. 636). 



The so-called emotional reactions, in which certain complexes of motor 
acts involve considerable changes in cardiac activity, vascular tone, prop¬ 
erties of the blood, etc., are possible in the absence of the cerebral cortex 
because of the reflex activity of the system of the thalamus, the hypotha¬ 
lamic nuclei and the striopallidal system. 

The cerebral cortex, which in complex reflex acts stimulates the vege¬ 
tative neurons through the hypothalamic region, may also exert an inhibi¬ 
tory influence. After removal of the cerebral cortex even slight, uninjurious 
stimulation evokes violent defensive reflexes accompanied by marked exci¬ 
tation of the organs involved in these defensive reactions: the hair is 
erected, the pupils become dilated, the blood pressure and blood sugar in¬ 
crease, the blood coagulates faster. These defensive reactions, produced in 
decorticated cats and dogs even by uninjurious stimulations, are designated 
(not very happily) as “sham rage.” This “sham rage” is conditioned by the 
intensified reflex activity of the hypothalamic nuclei, liberated from the 
inhibitory influences of the higher centres (W. Cannon, Bard et al.). 

Some recently obtained data show that the influences, which si^om continuously to 
inhibit the reflex activity of the hypothalamic nuclei, come from the phylogenelically 
oldest parts of the cerebral cortex, the so-called olfactory brain (rhinencephalon). 
Reflexes of “sham rage” arise in cats deprived only of the gyrus piriformis, hippo¬ 
campus, nucl. amygdalae, and of the section of the medial cortical surface situated to 
the anterior of the corpus callosum with the nef)cortcx remaining intact. Contrariwise, 
removal of the neocortex with the aforesaid lobes of the rhinencephalon left intact 
inhibits all defensive reflexes of the cats: to a pinch of the tail or fastening to the 
stand they react with purring and it is uncommonly hard to evoke a defensive reflex 
in them. 


Functions of Thalamus 

The thalamus together with the geniculate bodies and pulvinar are for¬ 
mations through which influences from all the receptor systems, except the 
olfactory, are transmitted to the cerebral cortex. 

Functionally the region of the thalamus (Fig. 258) includes the thalamus 
proper with three groups of nuclei (anterior, lateral, and medial), the 
metathalamus with the geniculate bodies (corpora geniculata) and the pul¬ 
vinar. Many subdivisions are distinguished in these formations; they in¬ 
clude: a) nuclei which project fibres to the hypothalamus and to different 
parts of the thalamus itself; b) nuclei whose cells give off axons ascending 
to the cerebral cortex (fibres of conducting pathways from the spinal cord, 
medulla oblongata and cerebellum, i.e., fibres which transmit to the thala¬ 
mus impulses running to the central nervous system along the afferent neu¬ 
rons come up to the cells of these nuclei); c) nuclei performing “associa¬ 
tive” functions, i.e., nuclei which do not directly receive afferent impulses, 
but are connected with other nuclei of the thalamus and with the cerebral 
cortex. 

The most important structural feature of the thalamus is that the nerve 
fibres of the pathways from all neurons of the spinal cord and medulla 
oblongata, which are in contact with the afferent fibres, terminate in its 
nuclei. 

The nucl. latero-ventralis receives fibres from the nucl. ventralis of the 
cerebellum; the nucl. ventralis post, medialis receives fibres from the nuclei 
of the trigeminal nerve; the nucl. ventralis post, lateralis takes in fibres 
from the spinothalamic tract and fibres extending from GolTs and Bur- 
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dach's nuclei. These nuclei of the thalamus project fibres to the cerebral 
cortex. 

Formations known as the metathalamus functionally also relate to the 
nuclei of the thalamus; they include the corp. geniculatum laterale which 
receives fibres from the retina, and the corp. geniculatum mediate receiv¬ 
ing fibres connected with the auditory neurons. 



Fig. 258. Diagram showing uomiectioiis of optic llialamus. 
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ooiivolutioii fi, «, ri) and frontal lobcM of hrain; .Y--fibres extending to optic thalamus from hypothalamic 
region; #i. o .—nervus opticus (optic nerve). 

Fibres from the nuclei of the thalamus, which form, as it were, the chief 
subcortical relay station for transmitting impulses from various groups of 
receptors to the cerebral cortex, run to different parts of the cortex, in 
which there is a fairly precise projection of various groups of neurons of 
the thalamus. 
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Decorticated dogs, and all the more rabbits and birds, with the thalamus intact, 
can perform complex coordinated acts. Birds are apparently able even to search for 
food; dogs are capable of coordinated reactions to painful stimulations and of execut¬ 
ing movements of the “play” type (G. Zelyony). 

Decorticated monkeys with the thalamus intact exhibit peculiar tonic reactions. 
The latter depend on the side on which the animal is lying (Fig. 259). The limbs of the 
side of the body on which the animal is lying arc extended, while on the opposite side 
they are flexed; the hands of the latter side shows the “grasping” reflex which is 
important in monkeys not only for taking food, but also for climbing. This motor act 
is a postural reflex and arises, as shown in Fig. 259, in response to impu\fies from the 
skin (and possibly to some extent also fn^m the muscles) caused by the contact of the 
monkey’s body with the surface on 'which it is lying. In primates the coordination of 
this reflex act, apparently, involves the cerebral cortex. 

We have already seen that the cell bodies of the peripheral afferent neu¬ 
rons lie in the spinal ganglia and in the ganglia of the cranial nerves. These 
are cells of the first afferent neuron 'whose axon projects one branch to the 



Fig. 259. Posture of <U;eoriieate monkey (vvith optic Uialainus 
and part. orpalli<lai Kystcrin lying on loft side. Whoa animal 

is laid on right side, right extmmities are extended anil IcdV 
extremities flexed. In flexion of right hand “grasping” reflex 
can be (rlearJy obst^rved (after Fulton). 


rc^ceptor and another to the spinal cord or the medulla oblongata within 
which they terminate at some cellular group (at the cells of the posterior 
horns of the spinal cord, of GolFs and Burdach’s nuclei, of the vestibular 
nucleus, of the tractus solitarius, etc.). The axons of the cells, on whose 
surface the alferent fibres entering the brain terminate, run to the thalamus 
(or cerebellum). Consequently, these axons form ascending pathways ex¬ 
tending to the thalamus (or cerebellum). The neurons, whose axons enter 
the optic thalamus, may be called the second afferent neurons. The cells of 
the thalamic nuclei give off fibres which reach different parts of the cere¬ 
bral hemispheres. Thus the thalamus is, so to speak, a collector, where all 
the afferent impulses from the receptors of the organism (except the olfac¬ 
tory) converge before entering the cerebral cortex. The axons of the thala¬ 
mic neurons ascending to the cerebral cortex may be called afferent neu¬ 
rons of the third order (Figs. 258 and 260). 

Consequently, the first afferent neuron is that whose fibre runs from the 
receptor to the spinal cord or medulla oblongata, its cell body lying in the 
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spinal ganglion, or in the ganglion of the cranial nerves. The second affer¬ 
ent neuron is that whose cell body lies in the spinal cord or medulla oblon¬ 
gata and comes in contact with afferent fibres from the receptors. The axon 
of this second afferent neuron ends at the nerve cells of the thalamic 
region. The third afferent neuron is that whose cell body lies in the thala¬ 
mic region and comes in contact with the axon of the second afferent neu¬ 
ron; the axon of the third afferent neuron ascends to the cerebral cortex. 
More complex connections between the cerebral cortex and the receptors 
are not improbable. 

Each group of fibres, which conduct impulses from certain receptors, ter¬ 
minates at very definite points of the thalamus. The fibres which extend 

from the corresponding cellular 
groups of the thalamus to the 



Fig. 260. Diagram of connect ioiis bfjtwoon 
optic thalamiiH, afTcrciit iieurona and 
cerebral cortex. Numerals I, II and 111 
designate siK^cession of neuroriK along 
which afferent impulses from receptors 
pass (endings of first neuron) to cerebral 
cortex. 


cerebral cortex, are not evenly 
dispersed in the cortex, but run to 
more or less definite sections of the 
latter. 

Lesions of the thalamus entail 
severe disorders of reception. These 
lesions are sometimes accompanied 
by attacks of sharp pain (when the 
cells of the thalamus are stimulated) 
and by hyperpathia, but sometimes, 
on the contrary, by loss of sensibility. 

Striopallidal System 

The term “striopallidal system” 
(Fig. 2G1) covers the basal (sub¬ 
cortical) ganglia including the nucleus 
caudaius and the nucleus lentiformis. 
The latter consists of two parts— 
the putamen and the globus pal- 
lidus. The nucleus caudatus and 
the putamen are (phylogenetically) 
younger formations and are called 
neostriatum. The remaining part of 
the corpus striatum {globus pallidus) 
is designated as palaeostriatum (pal¬ 
lidum). The connections of the strio¬ 
pallidal system are indicated in 
Fig. 261. 

In animals with an undeveloped 
cerebral cortex the striopallidal 
system and the thalamus form the 
higher division of the central nervous 
system. 

With the development of the cereb¬ 
ral cortex, the functions of the strio¬ 


pallidal system become closely connected with the cortical processes. The 
striopallidal system is then regarded as part of the extrapyramidal system 
involved with the cerebral cortex and the nuclei of the midbrain in the 
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coordination of complex reflex motor acts. Lesions of the nuclei of the 
striopallidal system are accompanied by characteristic disorders of move¬ 
ments. 



Fig. 261. Extrapyraiiiidal syst/cm and eoiirioctiojLS of j)allidal 

sysiciin. 
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ArruM'H indioaio tliriM^tioii and '‘destination’' of impulHos, 

Since the functions of the striopallidal system are closely bound up with 
those of the cerebral cortex, mainly its premotor zone, the questions relat¬ 
ing to this system will be considered later. 


Reflexes on Different Levels of Central Nervous System 

Having considered the functions of various subcortical divisions of the 
central nervous system, we deem it advisable to summarize the above facts 
and to examine the specific features of the reflex activity involving differ¬ 
ent levels of the brain. 

Spinal reflexes are generally scanty with relatively few combinations in 
the activity of their various effectors. These reflexes are often limited by 
the activity of effectors innervated from the same segments of the spinal 
cord which receive impulses from receptors, whose stimulation evokes the 
given reflex. They cannot ensure any more or less complete adaptation of 
the organism to the changing external environment. 
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With the inclusion of the medulla oblongata in the reflex activity, the 
latter becomes much more complex. The sphere of action of the reflexes is 
now wider than in spinal animals.* This leads to such reflexes as vomiting, 
elementary reflex autoregulation of the blood pressure and respiration in 
response to impulses from the receptors of the aorta and the carotid bifur¬ 
cation, and certain regulation of the tone of the entire motor apparatus 
depending on reflexes evoked from the receptors of the neck muscles and 
labyrinths. The influences exerted by the medulla oblongata on the entire 
spinal cord are manifested in these reflexes. 

With the inclusion of the red nuclei of the midbrain and the phylogenet- 
ically older parts of the cerebellum in the reflex activity of the spinal cord 
and the medulla oblongata, new reflex acts appear, including the recovery 
of a definite posture (standing posture) if it is deranged; more complex 
respiratory activity is also in evidence. 

When the diencephalon (the thalamus and the hypothalamic region) 
comes into play, the reflex activity of the internal organs and its integra¬ 
tion with the motor reflexes become more complex. Such reflex acts as 
thermoregulation and such reactions as the so-called “sham rage” can now 
be effected. In the latter a number of motor reflexes (showing the claws 
and teeth, biting objects which stimulate the receptors of the skin on the 
head) are combined with reflex changes in the activity of the respiratory 
and cardiovascular systems, with inhibition of the movements of the 
intestines, increase in blood sugar, acceleration of blood coagulation, 
pilomotor contraction, intensification of adrenalin secretion, etc. Com¬ 
pared with the reflex activity of an animal with only the hindbrain and 
midbrain intact, that of a thalamic animal is much more varied. Finally, 
addition of the functions of the striopallidal system to the activity 
of the diencephalon makes such reflex acts as walking (experiments 
with beasts of prey) possible; decorticated monkeys are unable to walk 
(see Fig. 259), 

Thus with the inclusion of ever higher levels of the central nervous 
system in nervous activity the reflexes become more and more complex 
and modified. In his last work The System of Reflexes on Ascending Levels 
A. Ukhtomsky wrote that the efferent neurons of the spinal cord and med¬ 
ulla oblongata were “a common executive apparatus for a series of diverse 
reflexes, progressively rising with the inclusion of new higher levels. Ensur¬ 
ing new reflex utilization of the earlier developed executive apparatus 
through a quantitative transformation of the conditions of its work, depend¬ 
ing on the increasing number of receptors newly put in operation—such is, 
in general outline, the process...” which characterizes the reflexes on 
ascending levels. With the development of the higher divisions of the brain, 
“ever new adequate factors, to which isolated levels of the spinal cord are 
absolutely indifferent, now have access to the previous common executive 
pathway and are of stimulating significance for it” (i.e., for the terminal 
efferent neurons). Owing to this, “when definite reflexes and reflex arcs 
have already been elaborated on the lower central levels ... the higher cen¬ 
tral level proceeds in its work from these previous, beforehand given, elab¬ 
orations, utilizing them in more complex reflexes already on new adequate 

• Here we, naturally, mean (as usual when considering experiments performed on 
spinal animals) the reflex activity of the parts of the body connected with the spinal 
cord below the site of its transverse section. 
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occasions, often irrespective of stimuli from the previous receptors of the 
lower levels, and even in spite of them.” 

Consequently, the higher the level of the central nervous system, influ¬ 
encing the primitive reflex apparatus first of the spinal cord and then of the 
medulla oblongata, the more complex and diverse the interrelations be¬ 
tween various links of the reflex acts. In the animal with a well-developed 
cerebral cortex, participation of the latter in the reflex activity is indispen¬ 
sable for the independent existence of the given individual organism, for 
the procurement of food and protection from noxious agents. After removal 
of the cerebral cortex in higher animals, however, the activity of the intact 
parts of the brain ensures accomplishment of a number of such inborn 
reflex acts as are characterized by their biological, adaptive importance for 
the organism. Such complex inborn unconditioned reflexes as are of bio¬ 
logical significance for the animal as a whole, were regarded by Pavlov as 
instincts. 


Instincts (Complex Unconditioned Reflexes) 

Instincts arc complex unconditioned reflexes which determine the inte¬ 
gral adaptive acts of the organism in response to stimulations (or complexes 
of stimulations) of receiptors. 

Instincts often manifest themselves as chain reflexes in which consum¬ 
mation of one link of the reflex act stimulates the receptors to provoking 
the next link of this act. For example, in some animals definite seasonal 
C’hanges in the environment act upon a number of receptors and give rise 
to the sex instinct which after consummation of certain of its links (for 
example, of various vocal and motor reactions) ends in processes leading to 
impregnation. Furthermore, stimulation of the interoceptors connected with 
pregnancy, or with the laying of eggs, in its turn often leads to a complex 
of dilTerent reflex acts, for example, to hatching. Similarly, birth of the 
young or hatching evokes new reflex acts of the parents, for example, feed¬ 
ing the young, etc. 

Changes in the production of hormones by the endocrine glands often 
constitute an important link in the chain of reactions of the integral reflex 
act (for example, sex reflexes, the defensive reflex, hibernation). As reflex 
l esponses to stimulations of receptors, these changes in the supply of hor¬ 
mones to the blood, in their turn, influence the functions of various 
effectors. 

As complex unconditioned reflexes instincts form the foundation for the 
conditioned reflexes. All instincts are, therefore, effected (after at least 
several repetitions by the given individual) as complex reflex acts, which 
also include conditioned reflexes. 

As a result of a corticalization of functions (p. 604), a number of proc¬ 
esses which in animals with a less developed cerebral cortex occur in the 
diencephalon and forebrain, in the higher mammals pass to the cerebral 
cortex. In higher animals certain formations of the cerebral cortex are 
probably required for the normal development of certain instincts, even 
when they are effected for the first time and have not as yet elaborated 
any conditioned reflexes. This is testified to, for example, by the fact that 
a decorticated dog does not snap at the meat which is lying before it and 
does not exhibit all the reactions required for the reproduction of the 
species. But the normal dog, even if it never before ate any meat and was 
for a long time fed only milk (experiments of Tsitovich, p. 621), will sniff 
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at the meat the first time it is given some and will eat it. It follows that the 
alimentary unconditioned reflex is also disturbed in decorticated higher 
animals. 


Corticalization of Functions 


As the cerebral cortex develops (Fig. 262) the properties and activity of 
the phylogenetically older formations of the central nervous system greatly 
change. The more complex the structure and activity of the cerebral cortex, 

the more it influences the properties 
of all other nervous structures; the 
latter lose the ability to perform 
some of the functions which they per¬ 
form when the cortex is less developed. 




Fig. 262. IX>vel<)])rm}nt of brain inaTilio. 
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This is evident, for example, from comparing the motor acts of various 
species of vertebrates having different lesions of the cerebral hemispheres. 
The frog with the cerebral hemispheres removed (amphibians have no cere¬ 
bral cortex) at first sight hardly differs from the normal frog. But the dog, 
with completely bilaterally extirpated cerebral hemispheres and midbrain, 
is a totally unfit organism. It can neither move nor maintain a constant body 
temperature; it scarcely shows any alimentary reactions. After removal of 
the forebrain and diencephalon, however, dogs and cats are capable of 
reflex regulation of the muscle tone when changing the position of the head 
and body in space, and of exhibiting righting reflexes. In apes and human 
beings the exclusion of the cortex of the cerebral hemispheres entails a loss of 
the righting reflexes. Furthermore, in the lower mammals (rodents) condi¬ 
tioned reflexes, according to certain data, can be elaborated even in the 
absence of the cerebral cortex; but in dogs and, of course, in monkeys and 
man this is impossible. 

It follows that as the cerebral cortex progressively develops it takes over 
—in a perfected and modified form—^the functions performed more primi¬ 
tively by the lower divisions of the central nervous system with an undevel¬ 
oped cerebral cortex. This taking over by the cerebral cortex of certain 
functions performed at earlier stages of phylogenetic development by the 
lower divisions of the central nervous system is called corticalization of 
functions. 
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C. ACTIVITY OF CEREBRAL CORTEX 
CHAPTER 60 

GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF CONDITIONED REFLEXES 
AND COUPLING ACTIVITY OF CEREBRAL CORTEX 

Decorticated animals (we imply here higher mammals) possess only 
unconditioned reflexes. The number of these reflexes is relatively small, and 
provide for scanty reflex acts, stereotypically repeated in response to a 
limited number of stimuli which evoke them. But the activity of an intact 
organism can be balanced with the constantly changing environment only 
by lifelong elaboration of new reflex acts, which ensures its adaptation. 
These new reflex acts—conditioned reflexes—are formed in the higher 
mammals by the activity of the cerebral cortex. Thus, the activity of the 
cerebral cortex is conditioned reflex activity. 

Elaboration of Conditioned Reflexes 

Conditioned reflexes are elaborated in the course of the individuars life 
by formation of temporary nervous connections in the most reactive struc¬ 
tures of the central nervous system (in higher animals it is the cerebral 
cortex). 

The following concrete example will serve to elucidate the earlier con¬ 
sidered mechanism by which conditioned reflexes are elaborated. 

If—as already practised in Pavlov’s first classical experiments devoted 
to the study of conditioned reflexes—we use an acoustic stimulus (for 
example, the beat of a metronome), or an optic stimulus (for example, the 
flash of an electric bulb), or any other stimulus which was never used dur¬ 
ing or before feeding the animal, this agent, stimulating the receptors of 
the animal, will not evoke any alimentary reaction, such as licking the lips 
or secretion of saliva. In this case only the orienting reflex (p. 607) will 
manifest itself. But if the same agent, i.e., the beat of a metronome, or the 
flash of an electric bulb, is used several times before feeding, the animal 
soon begins to react to it, just as it reacts to stimulation by food: during the 
action of this agent the animal turns its head in the direction from where 
the food is given; it begins to lick its lips and salivate. This is the result of 
the elaboration of an alimentary conditioned reflex. 

Here is another example. A rather strong electric current is applied to the paw of 
a dog for one or two seconds. The dog jerks the paw away, tries to jump off the stand, 
whines, tosses about the stand, etc. This is an unconditioned motor defensive reflex 
observed in any animal when noxious stimuli act upon its receptors. No other 
agents, besides noxious ones, evoke this inborn reflex. But if, for example, 
the sound of a whistle is accompanied by the action of an electric current 
on the dog*s paw, after several such combinations the dog will react to the sound of 
the whistle alone with the same defensive reflex as to the stimulation of the paw by 
an electric current: it will jerk the paw away, bark, toss about the stand, etc. In some 
cases this reaction appears very rapidly—^after one or two combinations of the sound 
of a bell with the application of a noxious stimulus. 

Conditioned stimuli, unconditioned stimuli and reinforcement of condi¬ 
tioned reflexes. The stimulus (agent) evoking a conditioned reflex is called 
a conditioned stimulus* while the agent evoking an unconditioned reflex 

* The term “conditioned stimulus” is also applied to an agent which as a result of 
its first reinforcements by an unconditioned stimulus only begins to turn into an 
agent of a conditioned reflex, but does not yet evoke it. 
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is designated as an unconditioned stimulus. The application of an uncon¬ 
ditioned stimulus in combination with a conditioned stimulus is called rein¬ 
forcement of the conditioned stimulus or the conditioned reflex (sometimes 
it is also designated as a combination of a conditioned stimulus with a rein¬ 
forcing agent). 

Dependence of nature of conditioned reflexes on reinforcing stimulation. 

The reaction of effectors resulting from a conditioned reflex is determined 
by the nature of the unconditioned reflex which reinforces it. If, for exam- 
pie, the sound of a whistle is reinforced by feeding and not by a painful 
electrocutaneous stimulation the whistle will evoke an alimentary rather 
than a defensive conditioned reflex. But the sound of the whistle reinforced 
by the introduction of acid into the dog’s mouth will elaborate a defensive 
secretory conditioned reflex lo the whistle. In the first case the sound of 
the whistle will evoke a secretion of saliva rich in organic and poor in 
inorganic substancc^s; in the second case the saliva will contain more salts 
than organic compounds. The sound of the whistle reinforced by introduc¬ 
tion of water into the stomach, will cause a conditioned reflex increase in 
the production of urine. The sound of the whistle accompanied by inhala¬ 
tion of carbonic acid will lead to a respiratory conditioned reflex, intensi¬ 
fied pulmonary ventilation; but accompanied by the action of light on the 
eye, it will constrict the pupil. There are as many examples as there are 
reactions involving the central nervous system. 

The nature of the conditioned reflexes in no way depends on the stimuli 
by which they are evoked, or on the kind of receptors to which the stimu¬ 
lus has been applied; it depends solely on the unconditioned reflex rein¬ 
forcing the given conditioned stimulus. This is the principal difference be¬ 
tween conditioned and unconditioned reflexes; the nature of the latter is 
determined by the? receptive field (different for each unconditioned refkrx) 
from which the given unconditioned reflex has been evoked. 

Possibility of elaborating conditioned reflexes to all physiological func¬ 
tions. Conditioned reflexes can be elaborated to any function of the organ¬ 
ism; this was what Pavlov meant when he stated that the cerebral cortex 
had control over the entire organism, and when he demonstrated the possi¬ 
bility of elaborating conditioned reflexes to the activity of the digestive 
glands and skeletal muscles. Developing Pavlov’s views, K. Bykov showed 
that all the functions of the organism depended on influences of the cere¬ 
bral cortex resulting from elaboration of conditioned reflexes. 

Examples illustrating the elaboration of conditioned reflexes to diverse 
functions of the organism were given earlier and corresponding data were 
presented in the discussion of all functions of the organism. It will be ob¬ 
served that conditioned reflexes can be elaborated to the activity of all 
digestive glands, to the movements of the spleen and intestines, to the work 
of the kidneys, to diverse changes in the activity of the cardiovascular- 
system, respiration and endocrine glands, to changes in the composition of 
the blood and its various corpuscles, in the permeability of the intestinal 
epithelium and in the processes of general and intermediate metabolism, to 
any kind of muscular activity, to changes in the sensitivity of receptors, etc. 

Agents transformed into conditioned stimuli. Stimulation of any recep¬ 
tor, if it is strong enough to evoke excitation in the afferent nerve fibres, 
can be transformed into a conditioned stimulus. 

Agents of the external environment which never before evoked any 
noticeable reflex responses, are very often transformed into conditioned 
stimuli (by means of corresponding reinforcement). Such stimuli are des- 
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ignated as indifferent agents or indifferent stimuli. Actually, however, they 
are not totally indifferent, since they provoke excitation in those neurons 
of the central nervous system to which the excitation from the stimulated 
receptors is directed, and since their initial action produces the so-called 
orienting reflex. 

Orienting reflex. Each stimulation, which previously did not affect the 
animal and which evokes no other unconditioned reflex, resulted in what 
Pavlov often called the “what-is-it?” reflex. This reflex manifests itself, 
lor example, in the fact that the animal orientates its head and its auricles 
towards the source of stimulation, approaches the stimulating agent and 
sniffs at it. 

If the stimulation evoking the orienting reflex is frequently repeated, the 
reflex gradually weakens and disappears. Disappearance of the orienting 
1 oflex in no way depends on the fact that the stimulus by which it is evoked 
has ceased to act upon the receptors and nerve centres; the effect produced 
by indifferent stimuli disappears because a process of inhibition develops 
in the cerebral cortex after- repeated applications of the indifferent agent 
(Chapter 61). This is proved by the fact that in the dog deprived of the 
cerebral hemispheres the orienting reflex does not disappear, however often 
the stimulation is repeated. 

Signiflcance of definite correlations between time of action of conditioned 
and unconditioned stimuli. A definite correlation between the time of action 
of the conditioned stimulus and that of the unconditioned (or another con¬ 
ditioned) stimulus which i-einforces it, is the principal prerequisite for the 
elaboration of a conditioned reflex (the strength of these stimuli will be 
dealt with on page 620). It has been found that conditioned reflexes are 
elaborated rapidly and become stable when the conditioned stimulus some¬ 
what precedes the unconditioned stimulus. If the conditioned stimulus 
begins to act simultaneously with an unconditioned stimulus, or joins the 
latter during its action, the c'laboration of conditioned reflexes is impeded, 
and the elaborated reflexes are easily inhibited. But if the isolated action 
of a conditioned stimulus lasts for a relatively long time before it is joined 
by the action of an unconditioned stimulus the conditioned reflex is re¬ 
tarded (p. 631). 

The signalling property of the conditioned stimuli (p. 619) manifests itself 
in the fact that stable conditioned reflexes can be elaborated only when the 
conditioned stimulus precedes the unconditioned stimulus. 

It will be observed that the question of the significance of certain correlations 
between the time of action of conditioned and unconditioned stimuli has been experi¬ 
mentally well investigated only with regard to alimentary conditioned reflexes. It is 
probable that these correlations will be somewhat different for other reflexes, in 
particular, for reflexes requiring a very long time (for example, reflex changes in 
metabolism under the action of different temperatures). It is possible that in some 
cases stable conditioned reflexes may be formed even if the conditioned stimulus acts 
during effectuation of the unconditioned reflex. It should also be remembered that 
elaboration of conditioned reflexes to time (p. 625) makes it possible to elaborate 
conditioned reflexes to agents, which are separated by a long interval from the 
moment of their reinforcement by an unconditioned reflex. 

Method of Studying Conditioned Reflexes 

The processes developing in the central nervous system itself in the 
course of each reflex act are as yet almost inaccessible to direct observation. 
The reflex activity of the central nervous system is, therefore, judged 
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mainly by the reactions of various organs (effectors) which it determines. This 
requires as precise a record of the reflex reactions as possible and an accurate 
estimation of the stimulation of receptors which evokes these reactions. 

Conditioned reflexes can be studied best when the conditioned effect is 
strictly delimited from the effect of the unconditioned stimulus. Further¬ 
more, it is necessary that the function, taken as an indicator of the condi¬ 
tioned reflex activity, be measured and that the changes, evoked by the 
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conditioned reflexes in the given function, rapidly disappear. It is also 
important that the study of the function, which serves as an indicator of 
the conditioned reflex activity, be easily conducted without deranging the 
normal state of the organism. Finally, it is highly desirable that the con¬ 
ditioned reflex itself and, consequently, the unconditioned reflex by which 
it is reinforced, be absolutely normal reflex acts of the animal. The function 
of the organism chosen by Pavlov for the study of conditioned reflexes, 
namely the secretion of the salivary gland, fully complied with all these 
requirements. 

The salivary gland was investigated by Pavlov in every detail. No other stimuli 
besides the nervous impulses reflexly arising from the taste receptors in response to 
their stimulation can normally evoke the secretion of saliva. Salivation usually stops 
in one to three minutes after eating. This makes it possible to carry out a scries of 
tests of the conditioned reflex during one experiment, reinforcing it each time by an 
unconditioned stimulus. 

In the absence of an unconditioned stimulus (i.e., without stimulation of 
the receptors in the oral cavity*) the secretion of each drop of saliva is due 

* Slight unconditioned salivation in response to “painful” stimulation is also 
obseived in dogs, who always lick the injured areas of the body. 
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only to conditioned reflexes. The amount of salhm secreted under isolated 
action of conditioned stimuli can therefore he regarded as an indicator of 
the intensity of the conditioned reflex. 

To ascertain the values of the conditioned (and unconditioned) salivary 
reflexes the movement of the fluid is measuiod (Fig. 263) in a horizontally 
fixed graduated tube (manometer). This lube is hermetically connected 
with a bulb adjusted to the cheek of the 
animal where the end of the .salivary 
duct is brought out to the exterior. Auto¬ 
matic graphic recording of salivary secre¬ 
tion is al.so frequently used. 

To estimate the value of the conditioned 
reflex it is necessary to measure its 
intensity only during the isolated action 
of the conditioned stimulus, i.e., before 
the reinforcing unconditioned stimulus is 
added. 

In Pavlov’s Joboralorics the* value of tht? con¬ 
ditioned salivary reflex was usually determined 
in 15 to :«) .seconds of i.solatcd action of the 
conditioned stimulus. In these experiments the 
animal is given food in the la.st second of the 
action of the conditioned stimulus and the action 
of the latter is usually not terminated immedi¬ 
ately, i.e., not at the moment of its reinforcement 
by the unconditioned .stimulus. Definite portions 
of food are most frequently used for reinforce¬ 
ment; it is usually dried bread powder or meat 
and powdered dry bread moistened with water. 

Sometimes instead of food reinforcement acid 
is introduced into the animal’s mouth evoking 
profuse salivation, i.e., the defensive “acid” 
ix'flex. In addition to measuring the salivarj' 
conditioned reflex, the experimenter observes Kig. 2()4. “'I’owcrorsilcruM*/'buil<iing 
and records the motor reaction of the animal. with souiia-]>r(K>f (^liuinbcrs for «tu<l- 

The value of the unconditioned salivary reflex ying c’ondilionod reflext's d(‘sigiif‘d 

is al.so strictly ascertained, j,v 1. Pavlov and Y. (;ra.m])la^ (erectcsl 

at Institute of Experimental Medicine 
in Li*ningrad). 


As before stated, not only salivary Leningrad), 

reflexes may be used in investigating 

conditioned reflex activity. Various motor reflexes are also frequently used 
for this purpose. They are elaborated by the method of pain reinforcement 
through stimulating the skin of one of the extremities by electric current, 
or also by food reinforcement. In a numbc?r of cases it is expedient to in¬ 
vestigate the vascular and other conditioned reflexes. 

To study the higher nervous activity under comparatively simple con¬ 
ditions, it is often important to limit as much as possible the action of all 
stimuli on the animal, except those intentionally applied by the experimen¬ 
ter during the experiment. This is achieved by placing the animal in a spe¬ 
cial sound-proof chamber (Figs. 264 and 265) isolated from extraneous 
sounds, smells, optic stimuli, vibrations, etc.; the chamber is equipped with 
special apparatus allowing application of various dosed stimulations to the 
receptors at any time. Air or water transmission from a bulb attached to 
the fistula of the salivary duct (Fig. 263) enables the experimenter to record 
the secretion of saliva without entering the chamber. A food receptacle 
fixed in the stand and automatically sliding in and out makes it possible to 
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feed the animal any time. By connecting the limbs, head, jaw, or thorax of 
the animal with recording levers by air or mechanical transmission it is 
possible to obtain records of certain motor reactions and of respiration. A 
special device enables the investigator to record the secretion of saliva 
automatically (Fig. 266). 

Characteristics of Temporary Connections 

Reflex arcs of conditioned reflexes. In higher animals and man formation 
and effectuation of conditioned reflexes necessarily involve the cerebral 
cortex. If the cortex of both cerebral hemispheres of the dog is completely 



Fif?. 2(55. Sound-jH’oof chamber, (’unlrol panel on loft. 


removed, all previously acquired conditioned reflexes disappear and no 
new reflexes can be elaborated. The decorticated dog does not take food 
without assistance; it docs not react to the appearance of its master, to being 

called by name, or to dogs of 
the opposite sex; in walking 
it stumbles on the things in its 
way. All this is a result of the 
disappearance of conditioned 
reflexes as represented by acts 
of normal behaviour. It follows 
that the reflex arcs of condi¬ 
tioned reflexes in higher anim¬ 
als invariably include neurons 
of the cerebral cortex. 

Concept of analysers. Fig. 267 helps to understand how the reflex arcs of 
conditioned reflexes are formed; it shows that impulses caused by stimula¬ 
tion of various groups of receptors are directed to different nerve cells of 



Fij^. 266. Kodunl of salivary socrotioii under ac¬ 
tion of conditioned (mark M) and imconditioneil 
(mark reinjorved) stimulus (n*ad from right to 
left) (afl('r N. lV)tlkopayev). 
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the cerebral cortex. Initially impulses from each group of receptors evoke' 
reactions only of definite cortical neurons Avhich are in synaptic junction 
with the axons of the conductive systems that connect the cerebral cortex 
with the various groups of receptors. Excitation evoked by stimulation of 
each receptor in definite cortical cells can be transmitted to any neurons of 
the cortex along the pathways by which all the cells of the cortex are in¬ 
terconnected. 

The system of nervous formations, through whose activity stimulations 
from the external and internal environment can evoke different reflexes, 
was designated by Pavlov as analysers.* 

Each analyser (Fig. 267) includes, first of all, the peripheral division, i.c., 
the receptors, in which the energy of the stimulating agent is transformc'd 
into energy of nervous excitation. Normally, each group of receptors is 
excited only by a definite group of agents to which the given receptors aic 
particularly sensitive (for example, only light or sound waves, mechanical 
stimulation, etc.). Furthermore, each analyser (Fig. 267) includes neurons 
conducting excitation from its receptors to the cerebral cortex. This is llu' 
fonductive division of each analyser. It contains the afferent nerve fibre's 
and nerve cells of the spinal cord, medulla oblongata and diencephalon, 
whose axons conduct impulses evoked by stimulation of the receptors to 
the cerebral cortex. 

The last and higher division of each analyser is formed by the str’uctui’cs 
of the cerebral cortex. It includes all the cortical cells acted upon by the 
nervous impulses caused by the stimulation of the peripheral division of 
each analyser (i.e., receptors) and transmitted to the cortex by way of its 
conductive division. 

Analysers are distinguished either according to the kind of receptors 
which constitute their peripheral division or the agent by which they ar<* 
stimulated. Correspondingly, there are cortical divisions of the visual (or 
light), auditory (or sound) olfactory, taste, cutaneous (including tactile, 
pain and thermal), internal (or interoceptive), and muscular (or motor) ana¬ 
lysers. 

The action of each conditioned stimulus excites the cortical division of 
the analyser on whose peripheral part this stimulus acts. This takes place' 
both when the conditioned reflex has already been elaborated, and when it 
is still absent, i.e., when the given agent is not yet connected with any 
reflex activity of the organism. 

Reflex activity is possible only when impulses arising in the central 
nervous system in response to stimulation of the l eceptors are conducted to 
the effector organs by which this activity is accomplished. The efferent 
fibres directly innervating various organs of the body extend from thi* 
nerve cells situated in the medulla oblongata and the spinal cord. It follow.s 
that a conditioned reflex is elaborated when coupling in the cerebral cortex 
transmits excitation from the cortical cells acted upon by the conditioned 
stimulus to the efferent neurons, and through them to the effectors which 
accomplish this reflex. 

• As shown in greater detail later, the phenomena of cortical analysis are 
inseparably connected with the phenomena of cortical synthesis (p. 642) which 
develops in the same formations of the cerebral cortex. Each group of rcccptois 
roughly analyses the agents acting from the external and internal environment by 
its specific sensitivity to certain kinds of stimuli because of the activity of the lowivr 
divisions of the central nervous .system. But higher analysis is attained only througli 
the functions of the cerebral cortex, which contains cortical divisions of all analysers. 
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Cortical coupling. Elaboration of a temporary connection can be illustrat¬ 
ed by the following example. The beats of a metronome excite certain cells 
of the cortical division of the auditory analyser (Fig. 268, ,*i). Prior to elabora¬ 
tion of a conditioned reflex excitation of these cells never evoked any ali- 
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Fig. 267. Diagram roughly illust rating slriirt iin? of analysors. 
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mentary reflexes, since it was not transmitted from the cells of the cortical 
division of the auditory analyser to the neurons innervating the effectors 
of the alimentary reflex act, i.e., salivary glands, stomach, masticatory mus¬ 
cles, etc. But after elaboration of an alimentary conditioned reflex to the 
beats of a metronome, excitation of corresponding cells of the auditoiy 
analyser evokes thi? same effect as direct alimentary stimulation. 
Consequently, elaboration of a conditioned reflex requires, according to 
Pavlov, coupling in the cerebral cortex of a new nei-vous pathway, along 
v/hich excitation from the cortical cells acted upon by the conditioned 
stimulus, in the end, reaches the neurons innervating the organs by which 
the given reflex is effected. 

To comprehend the mechanism of coi-tical coupling, it is necessary to 
consider in greater detail the mechanism underlying unconditioned reflexes. 
It is hai’dly doubted that the accomplishment of any unconditioned reflex is 
i:onnected with excitation of certain groups of cells in the cerebral cortex*’' 
(this is testified to by the possibility of elaborating conditioned reflexes to 
any unconditioned reflex). Consequently, during any unconditioned reflex 
nervous impulses produced by stimulation of receptors invaluably act on 
the structures of th(? cerebral cortex which constitute the cortical division 
(brain end) of the analyser* from whose receptor's the givim i*(‘flex is evoked. 

It will be observed that ('ach unconditioned reilex. conslantly repeated in the course 
f)t individual life, becomes, as it were, overgrown with a number of natural conditioned 
reflexes connected with it and elaborated to agents usually acting during the accom¬ 
plishment of the unconditioned refU'x. Unconditioned reflexes are, therefore, complex 
reflex acts, i.e., conditioned-unconditioned reflexes. Owing to this, when an uncon¬ 
ditioned reflex is being elfected, not only those cells of the cerebral cortex become 
excUed, to which the impulses of the unconditioned stimulus itself are directed, but 
also the cortical structures which ai*e stimulated by natural conditioned .stimuli, con¬ 
stantly acting simultaneously with the unconditioned stimuli. 

During the accomplishment of each unconditioned reflex, as has just been 
shown, those cells of the cert^bral cortex become excited** which are acted 
upon by th(» unconditioned stimulus. If this coincides in time with the 
excitation of other cortical cells stimulated by the action of conditiont^d 
stimuli, the latter are coupled cortically with the cortical representation of 
the unconditioned reflex. 

A new nervous connection arises, a new nervous pathway connecting the 
cortical cells which react to the conditioned stimulus with tht? cortical cells 
acted upon by unconditioned stimulation and projecting conductors to cer¬ 
tain efferent neurons. This connection arising between cortical cells acted 
upon by conditioned and unconditioned stimulation because of their coin¬ 
cidence in time is called temporary cortical connection. Fig. 268 presents a 
scheme in which the temporary cortical connection is conventionally des¬ 
ignated by an arrow joining the cortical cells of the auditory analyser ex¬ 
cited by the sounds of a metronome (conditioned stimulus) with the cortical 
cells of the taste analyser stimulated by the action of gustatory substances 
evoking an unconditioned reflex. 

* In man and some animals formation of various structures of the cerebral cortex 
does not end w'ith the moment of birth. The role of the higher division of the centred 
nervems system at this period is partly played by the striopallidal nuclei and thalamus. 
It has not been proved, however, that in newborn children the cerebral cortex does 
not function at all at the time of birth and does not play any role in the accomplish¬ 
ment of unconditioned reflexes and elaboration of conditioned reflexes. 

•* The cerebral cortex may also respond with inhibition (p. 629) to the impul.ses 
from receptors, whose stimulation evokes unconditioned (and conditioned) reflexes. 



It can be generally said that tempoi’ary connections arise between groups 
()[ neurons of the cerebral cortex whose stimulation coincides in time. Such 
connections are established when excitation of any cells of the cerebral 
cortex evoked by stimulation of any receptors coincides in time with 
some unconditioned reflex or a previously elaborated conditioned i-eflex. 

Mechanism of elaboration of temporary connections and significance of 
irradiation of excitation in cerebral cortex. What is, then, the mechanism 
underlying elaboration of a temporary nervous connection between groups 
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of cortical cells acted upon by a conditioned stimulus and the cortical cells 
stimulated during the accomplishment of an unconditioned reflex? (For the 
sake of brevity, the term “cortical centres” of conditioned and uncondi¬ 
tioned reflexes in the cerebral cortex is sometimes used.) 

We are already familiar with the phenomenon of irradiation of excitation 
(Chapter 52) in the central nervous system. It has already been pointed out 
that a certain degree of this irradiation in the form of propagation of im¬ 
pulses from one neuron to another is a requisite for reflex activity. Of 
course, irradiation of excitation also occurs from the cortical centre of the 
conditioned reflex, otherwise excitation of the cortical cells stimulated by 
the action of the conditioned stimulus could not evoke excitation in the 
i.‘ortical cells of the centre of the unconditioned reflex. But if a stimulus 
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invoking only an orienting reflex acts upon the organism alone, while the 
i»ntire cortex is in a state of relative rest, this orienting reflex usually soon 
disappears. 

Excitation from cortical cells acted upon by indifferent stimuli does not 
irradiate in a definite direction and is, as it were, extinguished without 
evoking any excitation in other structures of the cerebral cortex. 

The picture changes, if excitation of one group of cortical cells coincides 
in time (in typical cases somewhat preceding it) with excitation of anothei* 
group of cortical cells excited in the presence of a certain unconditioned 
(or previously elaborated con¬ 
ditioned) reflex. After more 
or less frequently repeated 
simultaneous excitation of 
these centres, impulses from 
the centre of the conditioned 
reflex irradiate in the direc¬ 
tion of the cortical centre of 
the reflex by which it was 
l einforced, and upon reaching 
it, excite it. 

Pavlov wrote: .. it must 
bc' admitted as a general 
phenomenon in the higher 
division of the central nervous 
system that any strongly 
stimulated centre somehow 
attracts to itself any other 
weaker stimulation simul¬ 
taneously getting into this 
system... In another work 
Pavlov stated that when the 
coincidence in the time of 
action .. of indifferent stim¬ 
uli with our active centre 
repeats many times, the in¬ 
different stimuli, instead of 
irradiating over the cerebial 
hemispheres, as would be 
the case if they were not 
attracted, establish for themselves a permanent narrow pathway to the 
active centre, become connected with it and thus turn into definite stimuli 
of this centre."’** 

Discussing the mechanism by which the reflex arc of a conditioned reflex 
is coupled, Pavlov pointed out that .. there are facts which permit us to 
regard the act of coupling even as an elementary physiological process.”*** 
He often stated that the “attraction” of excitation from the cortical centre 
of a conditioned reflex by a strongly excited cortical centre of an uncon¬ 
ditioned reflex resembles the phenomena of blazing new paths, i.e., “Bah- 
nung,” or “facilitation.” In these phenomena the effect of excitation of one* 

• I. Pavlov, Complete Works, Vol. III. Book 2, p. 110. 

•• Ibid., Book 1, pp. 190-99. 

Ibid., Book 2, p. 52. 
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centre is intensified by simultaneous stimulation of another centre. This is 
why, for example, the knee-jerk is intensified when the fist is clenched. The 
following fact also belongs lo the foregoing phenomena: stimulation by an 
induction current applied to the so-called motor zone of the cerebral cortex 
and not provoking any motor effect by itself, greatly intensifies the motor 
effect produced by simultaneous stimulation of another section of the same 
zone (Fig. 269). 

The ability of the excited centre (dominant, see p. 575) to intensify its 
excitation at the expense of excitation of other centres is also observed in 
the lower parts of the central nervous system. There is a profound differ¬ 
ence, however, between the elaboration of a temporary connection which 
ensures formation of a conditioned reflex and the phenomena of “facili¬ 
tation” and dominant: with these phenomena the two groups of simultane¬ 
ously excited neurons generally interact only during stimulation of these 
nervous structures from corresponding receptors. Whatever the frequency 
of simultaneous excitation of centres A and B in the lower divisions of the 
central nervous system, isolated stimulation of centre A does not acquire 
the ability of producing the excitatory effect in centre B.* But after elabo- 
lation of a conditioned reflex the cortical centres of the conditioned (A) 
and unconditioned (B) i c'flexes are in such a relation that excitation of cen¬ 
tre A produces the excitatory eifect in centie B without (or prior to) its 
direct stimulation. Elaboration of the conditioned reflex is most clearly 
manifested precisely in this effect produced by an isolated application of a 
conditioned stimulus. Saliva is secreted at the sound of a bell which was 
earlier repeatedly accompanied by feeding and it flows dui ing the isolated 
action of the bell at a time when the dog has no food in its mouth. 

Formation of a temporary connection between the cortical centres of 
conditioned and unconditioned reflexes depends on properties of the higher 
division of the nervous system which its lower formations do not have: the 
cortical cells can sometimes retain indefinitely (all through life) traces of 
the process which occurred in the cerc'bral cortex when the irradiating 
excitations met. This retention of the well-beaten pathway between 
the centres of the conditioned and unconditioned reflexes in the cei*e- 
bral cortex is the distinguishing feature of the temporary nervous connec¬ 
tions which constitute the cortical mechanism of conditioned reflexes. The 
physicochemical processes developing in the cerebral cortex at the time 
are still unknown. 

Some foreign resoHi-chers endeavoured to prove it was possible to elaborate “.spinal 
conditioned reflexes” and that elaboration o£ temporary connections was not a mech¬ 
anism characterizing higher nervous activity. E. Asratyan's experimental .studies 
showed these assertions to be groundless. It does not follow, however, that conditioned 
reflexes can be studied isolately from the more primitive forms of nervous activity 
merely because they characterize the activity of the cerebral cortex. Without knowing 
the lower mechanisms of the reflex activity it is impossible to comprehend the specific 
features of its higher mechanisms (as it is impossible to understand the transmission 
of impulso.s through a most elementary reflex arc without knowing the mechanisms 
by which a nei’vous impulse spreads along a nerve fibre). 


* It cannot be said that there are no trace reactions in the activity of the lower 
centres at all. Under the term inertia of the dominant Ukhtomsky described the abil¬ 
ity of an excited centre to divert upon itself impulses from other reflex arcs of the 
spinal cord within a certain period of time after su.spensiun of the stimulation which 
produced the dominant. But these trace reactions in the lower parts of the central 
nervous system cannot lead lo elaboration of any new acts of behaviour. Phenomena 
of inertia of the dominant in the activity of the lowei* centres are extinguished in a 
relatively short space of lime (probably in several hours). 



In describing the conditioned reflex, Pavlov not infrequently used the 
terms ‘ temporary connection ' and “conditioned leflex^' as equivalents. He 
wrote: .. the permanent connection between the external agent and the 

response of the organism, which evokes it, can he rightly called an uncon¬ 
ditioned reflex and the temporary connection--a conditioned rede.v:'* 
(1935.) 

The term “temporary connection” in no way implies, however, that the 
mechanism of this connection itself dooms the latter to disappearance 
and that this connection can, therefore, exist only a limited time. Pavlov 
always emphasized the dependence of the temporary connections on the 
conditions of their elaboration. When a conditioned reflex has been elabo¬ 
rated, it is no less stable than an unconditioned reflex, as long as the con¬ 
ditions of its elaboration persist, i.e., reinforcement by an unconditioned 
reflex. If a conditioned reflex has been elaborated to a certain stimulus, 
it does not disappear, unless it is specially extinguished (i.e.. if the action 
of the conditioned stimulus is not reinforced); sometimes it persists unust^^d 
for many years (or recovers after one or two reinfoicements). “Recogni¬ 
tion” by the dog of its former master after many years of separation, or 
retention in our memory till old age of the features of people we saw only 
in childhood, are ensured by the same cortical mechanism—the persistence 
in the cerebral cortex of the once elaborated temporary connections. 


Conditioned Reflexes and Their Age Development in Various Animals 

Conditioned reflexes are observed in most diverse representatives of the 
animal kingdom. 

Animals which do not have cerebral hemispheres develop and efleci 
conditioned reflexes by the activity of the older structures of the central 
nervous system. It is possible that in amphibians and fish primitive con¬ 
ditioned reflexes are formed by the activity of the diencephalon and mid¬ 
brain. The possibility of elaborating conditioned rc?flexes in lower Chor¬ 
data (ascidians) has also boon demonstrated (E. Kreps). Conditioned re¬ 
flexes can be likewise elaborated in invertebrates (for example, in Arthro- 
poda), probably, mainly by the central formations connected with the higher 
receptors—the ganglia of the anterior divisions of their bodies. 

Investigations of the Institute of Experimental Medicine have demon¬ 
strated that conditioned reflexes can be elaborated in puppies and chil¬ 
dren and even in prematurely born children already in the first days of 
their life. Thorough researches carried out by N. Kasatkin have established 
a number of features characterizing the gradually growing complexity of 
conditioned reflex activity in early childhood. 


Primary Generalization of Conditioned Reflexes 

When a conditioned reflex to a certain agent is already elaborated, it 
turns out that several similar agents always evoke the same conditioned 
reflex, although their action has not been reinforced by an unconditioned 
stimulus. It follows that a temporary connection with the cortical cells of 
the unconditioned reflex is established not only by the cortical cells acted 

* I. Pavlov, Complete Works, Vol. Ill, Book 2. p. 324. 
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upon by the conditioned stimulus reinforced by the unconditioned reflex, 
but also by other cortical neurons. For example, if the tone of 1,000 cycles 
per second is accompanied several times by the introduction of acid into 
the mouth the salivary defensive (‘‘acid”) reflex will also manifest itself 
in response to tones of 100 and 10,000 cycles per second and sometimes 
even to any acoustic stimuli in general. This phenomenon is called gener¬ 
alization of conditioned reflexes. 

Generalization of conditioned rcHexes docs not usually extend beyond the analyser 
on which the conditioned stimulus acts. For example, after elaboration of a condi¬ 
tioned reflex to a certain acoustic stimulus, this conditioned reflex is at first evoked 
by any more or less similar sounds, but not by an optic stimulus. But in trace con¬ 
ditioned reflexes, i.e., when from one to three minutes elapse between the end of the 
action of the conditioned stimulus and the beginning of the action of the uncondi¬ 
tioned stimulus, generalization is so extensive that almost any stimulus evokes the 
same conditioned reflex w^hich is elaborated when only one definite agent is reinforced 
by the unconditioned reflex. 

The mechanism of generalization was described by Pavlov as follows: 
‘if a special chosen agent is brought into connection with some physiolog¬ 
ical activity for the first time, the excitation produced by this agent, on 
reaching a certain point of the cerebral cortex, irradiates over the given 
receptive centre; thus, it is not one point of the brain end of the given 
analyser that makes a definite connection, but the entire ana¬ 
lyser, or some part of it; only later, owing to the opposition of the 
inhibitory process, the sphere of excitation gradually narrows and the 
result is an isolated action.”* Primary generalization of conditioned re¬ 
flexes is thus due to the fact that excitation, coming fiom receptors to 
definite cortical cells, irradiates from the latter over the cerebral cortex. 
Generalization of conditioned reflexes like that of spinal reflexes (p. 574), 
consequently, results from irradiation of excitation; generalization of con¬ 
ditioned reflexes is overwhelmed and suppressed by cortical inhibition 
(see below). 


Two-Way Temporary Cortical Connections 

Two-way connections are formed between the cortical centres of a con¬ 
ditioned and an unconditioned reflex. .. When two nervous centres are 
connected or linked,” Pavlov wrote, “the nervous processes move from one 
to the other in both directions.”** 

This conclusion was based on the following experiments (N. Krasno- 
gorsky). If passive flexion of the dog’s leg (accomplished by the experi¬ 
menter) is accompanied by feeding, stimulation of the receptors of the 
muscles is transformed into a conditioned stimulus of the alimentary 
reflex: flexion of the leg evokes an alimentary reaction—secretion of saliva. 
After elaboration of this reflex the dog, when receiving food, begins to 
move its leg. Thus, excitation travels not only from the kinesthetic cortical 
cells, i.e., cortical cells receiving impulses from the receptors of the mus¬ 
cles, to the cells of the cortical representation of the food centre, but also 
in the opposite direction; arising in the cortical division of the food centre, 
it runs to the cells of the motor analyser (kinesthetic cells), which condi¬ 
tions the movements of the extremities. 

♦ Ibid., Book 1, p. 181. 

*♦ Ibid., Book 2, p. 185. 
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A number of phenomena, constantly observed by us on ourselves, are 
flue lo formation of two-way connections in the cerebral cortex. Many 
people know that while the smell of palatable food evokes alimentary 
excitation, a hungry man may, contrariwise, be haunted by various food 
odours, by visual images of favourite dishes, etc. Signals of stimulation 
by cold cause contraction of cutaneous blood vessels, trembling and height¬ 
ened metabolism, while excitation of the mechanisms of thermoregulation 
(increased heat production, diminished heat loss), without any actual in- 
Muence of cooling (for example, in fever), contrariwise, produces a sensation 
of chilling. 

Two-way cortical connections are very important in the formation of a number of 
natuzal conditioned reflexes which determine normal activity of the internal organs 
and coordination of variou.s processes in the organism. It is a well-known fact, for 
example, that contraction of an empty stomach evokes alimentaiy excitation. This 
is most naturally accounted for by the fact that peristaltic movements of the stomach 
incrc'ase in the act of eating; when similar movements arise outside the act of eating, 
with a hungry composition of the blood, impulses from the gastric (probably, also 
intestinal and glandular) interoceptors, lead to excitation of the food centre by virtue 
of the two-way character of the cortical connections. Here is another example: stimuli, 
frequently coinciding in time with the state of fatigue, produce this state even with¬ 
out any preceding long-continued work and this is manifested, in particular, in changed 
respiration. Suffice it, how'ever, experimentally lo pioduce the same change in respi¬ 
ration that occurs in hard work, to reduce efficiency. 

The physiological mechanism of the two-way cortical connections makes 
it, therefore, possible to explain the formation of such behaviour acts as 
do not simply reproduce unconditioned reflexes (for example, after elabo¬ 
ration of an alimentary conditioned reflex in the dog; when told to give the 
paw the hungry dog produces this movement, i.e., lifts its paw, even with¬ 
out the action of this conditioned sound stimulus). 


Conditioned Reflexes as Reactions to Signalling Stimuli 

Owing to the elaboration of conditioned reflexes, the organism meets 
t he action of the unconditioned stimulus, preceded by the conditioned stim- 
nJus. when all reactions, which ensure equilibration of the organism 
with the factors evoking the given unconditioned reflex, are already in 
evidence. For example, when food gets into the oral cavity, it encounters 
saliva which was secreted by the conditioned alimentary reflex; muscular 
activity begins when the conditioned reflexes elaborated to it have already 
(woked increased respiration and heart rate, redistribution of the blood 
and changes in the vascular system. 

But the significance of conditioned reflexes is not confined to the fact 
that owing to them physiological changes in each system of the organism 
precede the action of the agents which are their inborn stimulators. This 
is pi oved by the experiment on the dog in which the cerebral hemispheres 
have been extirpated. “In addition to the internal reflexes such a dog 
retains the fundamental external reflexes. It is attracted by food; it keeps 
away from destructive stimuli.... And still it is an invalid and cannot 
c^xist without care. Evidently something vital is missing in its nervous 
activity. But what? It is impossible not to see that the number of stimu¬ 
lating agents evoking reflexes in this dog has decreased considerably, that 
the stimuli act at a very short distance and are very elementary, very gen¬ 
eral and undifferentiated. Hence, the equilibrium of this higher organism 
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with the environment in a wide sphere of its life has also become very 
elementary, limited and obviously inadequate/’* “The environment of 
the animal is so infinitely complex and so continuously in a state of flux, 
that the intricate and complete system of the organism can become equil¬ 
ibrated with the environment only if it is also in a corresponding state of 
constant flux/'** 

Thus, “... the fundamental and most general activity of the cerebral 
hemispheres is signalling, the number of signals being infinite and the 
signalization variable/’*** As a result of conditioned reflex activity, there 
arise new acts of behaviour, without which the activity of each organism 
would be limited to a small number of inborn reactions. 

Related to the signalling significance of the conditioned stimuli is the 
fact that formation of conditioned reflexes is easiest and quickest when the 
conditioned stimulus directly precedes the unconditioned stimulus and 
subsequently acts for some time simultaneously with it. If the conditioned 
stimulus is applied only after the unconditioned stimulus and is suspended 
before the end of the latter, the conditioned reflexes are formed with dif¬ 
ficulty (A. Krestovnikov); they are unstable and susceptible to inhibition 
(about the mechanism of this phenomenon see below). 


Significance of Strength of Conditioned and Unconditioned Stimuli 

The elaboration and strength of a conditioned reflex are determined 
by the intensity of the conditioned stimulus and the unconditioned stimu¬ 
lus which I'einforces it. Of prime importance in this respect is the strength 
of the provoked excitation rather than the physical intensity of the stim¬ 
ulus, while the intensity of excitation produced by a stimulus depends 
on the biological role of the latter, on the state of the animal, and on the 
conditions under which the given agent acts. 

As a rule, a conditioned reflex is formed when the conditioned stimulus 
is weaker (that is, when it evokes weaker excitation in the cortex) than 
the unconditioned stimulus by which it is reinforced. In other words, when 
a temporary cortical connection is elaborated, the focus of stronger ex¬ 
citation in the cortical centre of the reinforcing (unconditioned) stimulus 
usually “attracts'’ the excitatory process from the weaker focus of excita¬ 
tion, which in the given case is the cortical centre of the conditioned reflex. 
It is difficult, for example, to elaborate an alimentary conditioned reflex 
in the dog, well fed before each experiment. On the contrary, by intensi¬ 
fying the alimentary excitability by fasting, it is possible to transform even 
a noxious agent, which usually evokes the defensive reflex, into an ali¬ 
mentary conditioned stimulus. 

All other things being equal (i.e.. the strength of the unconditioned re¬ 
flex being the same), conditioned reflexes to weak stimuli are formed with 
greater difficulty than to stronger stimuli. 

When a conditioned reflex is already elaborated, its strength (for exam¬ 
ple, the amount of saliva secreted in an alimentary conditioned reflex) is 
subject to a relation which is designated as the “iaw of force.” This re¬ 
lation consists in the fact that a conditioned reflex—all other things being 
equal—is the stronger, the greater (within a certain limit) the physical 

* ibid., Vol. IV, pp. 28-29. 

** ibid., p. 30. 

♦** Ibid. 
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strength of the conditioned stimulus. But each stimulus has its “strength 
limit,” beyond which any further strengthening of the stimulus no longer 
increases the intensity of the conditioned reflex evoked by it, but, on the 
contrary, reduces it. This is due to the fact that the cerebral cortex reacts 
to a supramaximal stimulus with development of inhibition (transmarginal 
inhibition, p. 629). The strength of the stimulus, an excess of which results 
in the development of transmarginal inhibition, varies with the type of 
nervous system and its functional state (consequently, the state of the or¬ 
ganism as a whole). 

The strength of conditioned reflexes depends not only on the strength 
of the conditioned stimuli, but also on the strength of the reinfoicing un¬ 
conditioned stimuli. It has been found that strengthening of an uncondi¬ 
tioned stimulus (and thereby of the unconditioned reflex) leads to inten¬ 
sification of the conditioned reflex which is reinforced by it. 

When unconditioned reflexes are very strong the weakest stimulus may 
sometimes evoke a very intense reaction. In man intense respiratory, 
cardiovascular and motor reactions may emerge in response to a whispered 
word (stimulus of the second signalling system). But here, too—all other 
things being equal and with the same reinforcing stimulus—the strength 
of the complex reflex act depends on the intensity of the conditioned 
stimulus. 


Natural and Artificial Conditioned Reflexes 

Natural conditioned reflexes are conditioned reflexes to agents which 
normally act jointly with stimuli that evoke unconditioned reflexes. 

For example, an alimentary conditioned reflex to the smell of meat is a 
typical natural conditioned reflex. The following experiment performed by 
1. Tsitovich proves that this is really a conditioned, i.e., elaborated reflex. 
Tsitovich fed a number of puppies milk. When the puppies grew up, he 
made them a salivary flstula; after the animals had become accustomed 
to the conditions of experimentation aimed at recording the secretion of 
saliva, he tested the action of moat on them. It turned out that in the dogs, 
which had never before eaten any meat, the sight and smell of meat evoked 
a strong orienting reaction unaccompanied by salivation; the puppies raised 
exclusively on milk showed no conditioned reflex salivation to the sight 
and smell of meat. But after the puppies had been fed meat once or twice, 
the sight and .smell of it sufficed to evoke in them the characteristic ali¬ 
mentary conditioned reflex with its motor and secretory (salivation) com¬ 
ponents. 

Another illustration of a natural conditioned reflex is the heightened 
metabolism observed in a man who only watches the performance of mus¬ 
cular work to which he is accustomed. All the conditions of habitual work 
should, therefore, be regarded as a natural conditioned stimulus for people 
who perform this kind of work. 

There is not a single unconditioned reflex not ‘‘overgrown'' with natuial 
conditioned reflexes, since there are actually no reflexes which are normally' 
evoked only by one agent free from invariably concomitant stimuli. 
The peculiar features, which characterize the physiological reactions of 
various species of animals, largely depend on natural conditioned reflexes 
connected with the accomplishment of these reactions. Therefore, when 
wc speak about reinforcement of conditioned reflexes by unconditioned 
reflexes, about establishment of connections between cortical structures 
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reacting to conditioned and unconditioned stimuli, the term ‘'unconditioned 
reflex” is used by us without any additions, but for the sake of brevity. Actu¬ 
ally, however, an unconditioned reflex is almost always (except the period of 
infancy, i.e., before the conditioned reflexes are elaborated) not only and 
not merely an unconditioned reflex. It is a complex reflex act which, as an 
integral whole, includes natural conditioned reflexes to a number of stim¬ 
uli, normally connected with the accomplishment of the given act. When 
new conditioned reflexes are elaborated to an already existing complex 
reflex act, the sphere of its action is extended, and it can be modified by 
forming conditioned reflex connections with other complex reflex acts. 

Natural conditioned reflexes are less susceptible to inhibition than arti- 
fleial reflexes; they are more easily restored after various pathological 
influences (partial removal of the cerebral cortex, intoxication) which lead 
to temporary disappearance of conditioned reflexes. 

Artificial conditioned reflexes are such conditioned reflexes which are 
intentionally elaborated to agents, normally never connected with the 
action of an unconditioned stimulus. Artificial conditioned reflexes should 
not be contrasted with natural reflexes. 


Characteristics of Various Conditioned Reflexes Depending 
on Stimuli by Which They Are Evoked 

Exteroceptive conditioned reflexes. Any stimulation from the external 
environment, if it excites the exteroceptors, may lead to the formation 
of a conditioned reflex after its repeated reinforcement by a stimulus which 
evokes an unconditioned reflex. Hence, conditioned reflexes are elaborated 
to various auditory, olfactory, taste, visual, mechanical and thermal stimuli. 

The number of reinforcements of the conditioned stimulus by an uncon¬ 
ditioned stimulus, necessary to elaborate a stable conditioned reflex, 
greatly varies with the type of nervous system and the strength both of 
the unconditioned and conditioned stimuli. The stronger these stimuli, all 
other things being equal (if their intensity does not exceed the strength 
limit), the fewer combinations are required to elaborate the conditioned 
reflex. To elaborate a conditioned reflex to the stimulation of exteroceptors 
in the dog usually requires 5 to 20 combinations with the unconditioned 
stimulus. To elaborate a natural conditioned reflex, which was always also 
elaborated in the ancestors of each individual of the given species (for 
example, an alimentary conditioned reflex to the smell of food) even two 
or three combinations are often sufficient. Defensive conditioned reflexes 
are likewise elaborated very quickly—after one or two combinations with 
a strong noxious stimulus. 

At first the conditioned reflexes are unstable after their elaboration, i.(?., 
their action ceases if for a certain period of time they are not exercised. 
After repeated reproduction and reinforcement, the conditioned reflexes 
become fixed and do not disappear even if not acted upon by the given 
conditioned stimulus for a long time. 

Conditioned reflexes to stimulation of interoceptors of musculature. In 
Pavlov’s laboratory N. Krasnogorsky found that conditioned reflexes could 
be elaborated by reinforcing the passive flexion of an extremity with an 
alimentary or defensive unconditioned reflex. It has been shown that in this 
case formation of conditioned reflexes depends on stimulation of the re¬ 
ceptors of the skeletal muscles, tendons and ligaments, i.e., broadly speak- 
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ing, on the interoceptors of the organs of movement. These conditioned re¬ 
flexes from receptors stimulated during various motor acts play a very 
important part in the coordination of movements (Chapter 54) and in the 
formation of speech (Chapter 73). 

Conditioned stimuli from interoceptors of internal organs. As was 

assumed by Pavlov and proved by the experiments of Bykov and his col¬ 
laborators, conditioned reflexes could be elaborated to stimulation of the 
interoceptors of internal organs. For example, by combining the inflation 
of a balloon, inserted into the stomach, with feeding, it is possible to ob- 
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tain an alimentary conditioned reflex to the stimulation of the mechano- 
rcceptors of the stomach. Similarly, by introducing water into the stom¬ 
ach through a fistular tube (heated, for example, to 18*-C) and by com¬ 
bining this interoceptive stimulation with an electric stimulation of the 
paw it was found possible to elaborate a typical defensive conditioned 
reflex (Fig. 270) to the introduction of water with the aforesaid tempera¬ 
ture into the stomach. If the introduction of water having a different tem¬ 
perature (5®) into the stomach is not reinforced by an electrocutaneous 
stimulation, a differentiation (p. 630) is elaborated to the nonreinforced 
stimulation of the gastric thermoreceptors (Fig. 270). 

It is also possible to elaborate alimentary and defensive conditioned 
reflexes to stimulation of the receptors of the uterus by acting upon its 
mucous membrane in a chronic experiment through a fistula fixed in the 
cornu of the uterus. Conditioned reflexes (alimentary, defensive, respira¬ 
tory, thermoregulatory, and others) were also obtained by stimulating the 
thermoreceptors of the stomach, the receptors of the intestinal mucosa, 
and the chemoreceptors of the lungs and large blood vessels (in the latter 
case inhalation of air with carbon dioxide served as an unconditioned 
stimulus in corresponding experiments). 

Elaboration of conditioned reflexes from interoceptors usually requires 
more reinforcements than that from exteroceptors. Many variations are 
possible here, but elaboration of stable reflexes to stimulation of the in- 














teroceptors of internal organs requires an average of 30 to 60 reinforce¬ 
ments with the unconditioned reflex. At the same time interoceptive re¬ 
flexes are inhibited with greater difficulty than exteroceptive reflexes. 

Complex conditioned stimuli. Normally conditioned reflexes are most 
frequently elaborated to agents which simultaneously or consecutively 
stimulate several groups of heterogeneous receptors. Such conditioned 
leflexes elaborated to simultaneous (or consecutive) stimulation of hetero¬ 
geneous receptors are called conditioned reflexes to a complex stimulus, or 
complex conditioned reflexes (details may be found on p. 645). 

Elaboration of conditioned reflexes to agents evoking unconditioned 
reflexes. An unconditioned stimulus can also be utilized as a conditioned 
stimulus, which is illustrated by the following experiment performed in 
Pavlov*s laboratory. 

An electric current from an induction coil was applied to the skin of 
I he dog. The current; was of such intensity that the dog displayed an ob¬ 
vious defensive reaction: it whined, tried to jump olT the stand, etc. After 
f) scHronds of such isolated stimulation by the electric current the dog was 
given meat; prior to each experiment the dog had not been fed for a long 
time (about 24 hours) and was therefore in a state of marked alimentary 
(.‘xcitation. After several combinations of the noxious stimulation with 
the act of eating stimulation of the skin by electric current turned from 
an unconditioned stimulus of the defensive reflex into a conditioned stim¬ 
ulus of the alimentary reflex. As a result, in response to painful stimu¬ 
lation by electric current the dog began to lick its lips, salivated and 
turned in the direction from which the food receptacle usually appeared. 

The picture changed, however, when the noxious stimulation was con¬ 
siderably intensified by application of electrodes to the area of the skin 
directly over the bone. With such intensified action of the noxious stimu¬ 
lus, excitation in the cortical centre of the defensive reflex could no longer 
be attracted by the simultaneously excited food centre, but, on the 
contrary, itself began to attract the excitation evok(?d by the alimentary 
stimulus. Intensified electric stimulation of the skin therefore not only 
produced a violent defensive reaction, but the latter began to emerge at 
the sight of meat alone, without any electric stimulation of the skin. It was 
not the “pain'’ agent which then became a conditioned stimulus of the 
alimentary reflex, but, on the contrary, the alimentary excitation which 
turned into a conditioned stimulus of the defensive reflex. In this case the 
.significance of the intensity of excitation in simultaneously excited centres 
of the cortex, as a factor determining the direction in which excitation 
moves according to the temporary connection established in the cortex, 
is very clear. 

The biological significance of these relations is obvious: dogs, especially wild dogs, 
must often procure their food literally in battle; .should painful stimulations of the 
skin always suppress the alimentary reflex, the animal would die of hunger. But when 
the accomplishment (jf the alimentary reflex threatens the safety of the animal’s 
skeleton, then in onlcr to survive it is more important for the animal to avert the 
given pernicious stimulus than to go on procuring food. 

The possibility of transforming unconditioned stimuli into signals of 
conditioned reflexes, clearly demonstrated in the foregoing experiment, 
is very important in regulating a number of physiological processes. This 
largely determines the combination of various unconditioned reflexes into 
complex reflex acts, in which one reflex process becomes a conditioned 
stimulus for another reflex process. 
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Suspension of action of various agents as conditioned stimulus. Discontin¬ 
uance of the stimulation of receptors may also serve as a stimulus evoking 
;i conditioned reflex. Owing to tlie activity of the cerebral cortex discon¬ 
tinuance of any stimulation of the receptors, just as different intervals 
elapsing after it, may become signals provoking any activity of ihc 
organism. 

For example, if a noxious stimulus is applied every time at the moment 
when, .say, a trumpet ceases to sound, then the end of this sounding be¬ 
comes a stimulus which, due to the elaborated temporary connection, pro¬ 
duces a defensive conditioned reflex. The dog remains absolutely quiet as 
Jong as the trumpet plays, but as soon as the sound of the trumpet ceases, 
the dog becomes restless: it jerks away the paw subjected to electrocuta- 
neous stimulation, whines, etc. 

Conditioned reflexes to time. The cerebral cortex is able to react to 
different intervals between its stimulations. For example, if food is always 
givtm to the dog at definite intervals, say, every ten minutes, then by the 
t'nd of the tenth minute after the beginning of the previous feeding the 
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animal will begin to secrete saliva and to exhibit a motor alimentary redac¬ 
tion. The *‘timc measuring” by the cerebral cortex is probably based on 
traces of stimulations and on impulses coming to it from the receptors 
of the organs that function rhythmically (the heart and the respiratory 
system); when the intervals are longer this phenomenon is, probably, con¬ 
nected with the stimulation of receptors which depends on the state 
of the digestive organs, duration of the periods of wakefulness, etc. 

Formation of conditioned reflexes to processes evoked by chemical stimu¬ 
lation of central nervous .sy.stem. Pos.sessing particularly high reactivity 
the cells of the cerebral cor tex react both to changes in the composition 
of the blood by which they are bathed and to stimulation of the chemo- 
i-eceptors. Changes in the state of the cerebral cortex resulting from in¬ 
troduction of various substances into the blood, can be used as uncon¬ 
ditioned stimuli for elaboration of conditioned reflexes. In this case thc' 
agent, which has become a conditioned signal of the reaction resulting 
from the modification of the blood composition, evokes this reaction with¬ 
out (or prior to) the introduction of a corresponding chemical agent into 
the organism. 

If the action of a stimulus which by itself never provokes vomiting 
(for example, phonation of a certain tone) repeatedly coincides in time 
with the introduction into the blood of a substance stimulating the cells 


of the vomiting centre (apomorphine, or morphine in dogs), a typical con¬ 
ditioned reflex is soon elaborated: the previously indifferent agent (tone) 
reproduces the full picture of vomiting (N. Podkopayev, V. Krylov). 

Conditioned reflex reproduction of pathological changes. The action of an 
indifferent agent can be combined with a simultaneous emergence of patho¬ 
logical processes; in this case the latter, owing to the elaboration of tem¬ 
porary connections, will arise under the action of this indifferent agent 
alone. 

For example, the subcutaneous injection of a certain toxic agent—bul- 
bocapnine—leads to the emergence of catalepsy, which is characterized by 
an exceptional increase in the so-called plastic tone, due to inhibition of 
the motor zone of the cerebral cortex (p. 657); the skeletal muscles be¬ 
come set for a long time in the shortened or stretched state which has been 
imparted to them. If some agent, for example, the sound of gurgling liquid, 
is combined with the simultaneous action of bulbocapnine, after 10 to 12 
combinations of this sound with the injection of bulbocapnine, the gurgle 
alone (in the presence of all conditions in which the injection of the poi¬ 
son is usually performed) evokes catalepsy (A. Dolin); in this state of 
conditioned reflex catalepsy it is possible to place the dog in most extraor¬ 
dinary postures (Fig. 271). 

This group of phenomena also includes a sharp rise in blood pressure 
under the action of an agent which was connected with the injection of 
adrenalin (A. Makarychev), and changes in the work of the heart under 
the action of agents signalling the injection of cardiac poisons (p. 125). 

In their practical work physicians must always consider the possibility 
of elaborating conditioned reflexes to agents coinciding in time with patho¬ 
logical processes; similarly, '‘neutral’' agents coinciding in time with an 
improvement in the patient’s condition due to elaboration of conditioned 
reflexes, may produce valuable therapeutic effects. 


Conditioned Reflexes of Superior (Second and Subsequent) Order 

Conditioned reflexes can also be elaborated through reinforcement of 
any previously indifferent stimulation by an agent which evokes not an 
unconditioned but a previously elaborated conditioned reflex. 

For example, light accompanied by some sound, which was transformed 
by alimentary reinforcement into an alimentary conditioned stimulus, will 
after a number of combinations with this sound evoke the same conditioned 
reflex as the sound itself (in such experiments combination of an indif¬ 
ferent and conditioned stimuli is, of course, not accompanied by any un¬ 
conditioned stimulus). This is the case when conditioned reflexes of the 
second order are formed. 

D. Fursikov elaborated in dogs conditioned reflexes of even the third order. Mechan¬ 
ical stimulation of the skin on the paw was a conditioned stimulus of the first order 
and was reinforced by electrocutaneous stimulation of the paw. A conditioned reflex of 
the second order was elaborated to the gurgle of liquid, combined with stimulation 
of the skin, while phonation of a tone combint'd with the sound of gurgling liquid 
(of course, without any reinforcement by cutaneous stimulation) was transformed into 
an agent evoking a conditioned reflex of the third order. 

Conditioned reflexes of the second order were also elaboratcxl to a conditioned 
reflex caused by stimulation of the interoceptors. 
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Conditioned reflexes of the second order can be elaborated only sub¬ 
ject to a definite correlation between the time of action of the conditioned 
stimuli of the first order and those of the second order. To evoke a con¬ 
ditioned reflex of the second order in the dog by means of an indifferent 
agent the action of this agent must be suspended at least 10 seconds before 
application of the stimulus which produces a conditioned reflex of the fii\sl 
order. If this is not observed and the conditioned stimulus of the second 
order continues to act simultaneously with the conditioned stimulus of 
the first order (or ceases to 
act less than 10 seconds before 
it), no conditioned reflex of 
the second order can be 
elaborated; moreover, even 
the response to the con¬ 
ditioned stimulus of the first 
order disappears. 

This is accountcxl for by the 
fad that the combination of two 
stimuli in all those experiments, 
is, of course, not reinforced by 
any unconditioned reflex or the 
complex stimulus would merely 
produce a conditioned reflex. But 
nonreinforeement creates condi- 
lions for the development of in¬ 
hibition in the cerebral cortex. If 
some agent acts simultaneously 
with the conditioned stimulus (or 
re<ises less than 10 seconds before 
it begins to act) and this combi¬ 
nation is not reinforced by an 
unconditioned reflex, then a 
conditioned inhibitor^' agent is 
elaborated (p. 631). But if ten (or 
more) seconds elapse between the 
suspension of the action of agent A and the beginning of the action of the stimulus 
which evokes a conditioned reflex of the first order, agent A becomes a stimulus 
producing a conditioned reflex of the second order. The mechanism of these delicate 
relations is not yet sufficiently clear. 
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Elaboration of Temporary Connections Between Foci of Cortex 
Stimulated by Indifferent Agents 

Temporary connections are formed not only when the action of some 
previously indifferent stimulus coincides in time with that of the agent 
which produces an unconditioned (or already elaborated conditioned) re¬ 
flex; a temporary connection between two (or more) groups of neurons 
of the cerebral cortex is also formed when stimulation of the receptors 
provokes neither an unconditioned (except, orienting) nor a previously 
elaborated conditioned reflex. 

If, for example, light and the sound of a bell, which were never rein¬ 
forced by an unconditioned stimulus and did not evoke any responsive* 
activity, except orienting reactions, are applied dozens of times simul¬ 
taneously, excitation of these cells becomes, as it were, united. If one of 
the two simultaneously applied indifferent agents—the bell—is sub- 
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soquently transformed into an alimentary conditioned stimulus through its 
reinforcement by the act of eating, and if after that the light stimulus 
is applied separately, it pioduces, as does the bell, a similar alimentary 
conditioned reflex, although it was never accompanied by feeding. 

These experiments carried out in Pavlov’s laboratory were later repealed and cor- 
loboratcd. For example, stimulation of the intestinal intcroceptors was combined 
w ith stimulation of the receptors of the muscles which occurred during the flexion 
and extension of the paw. The flexion and extension of the paw were later transformed 
into an alimentary conditioned stimulu.s. Owing to this, the stimulation of the intes¬ 
tinal receptors, which had itself never been combined with feeding, also turned into 
an alimentary conditioned stimulus, under the action of which the dog salivated, licked 
its lips, reached for the place from where the food receptacle was presented and at the 
same lime lifted its paw (Airapetyants). 

N. Ktasnogorsky showed that temporary connections between several 
cortical structures stimulated from various receptors were easily elaborat¬ 
ed in children. Combining the simultaneous action of several indifferent 
agents, it is possible to form in children long chains of stimuli linked by 
a temporary connection. When a conditioned reflex is elaborated to one 
agent of this chain through its reinforcement by an unconditioned stimu¬ 
lus, all the previously indifferent stimuli, which mutually reinforced each 
other, are also included in the temporary connection with the uncon¬ 
ditioned reflex. 


CHAPTER Cl 

INHIBITORY PROCESSES IN CEREBRAL C ORTEX* 

The normal activity of the cer*ebral cortex necessarily involves unceas¬ 
ing interaction between processes of excitation and inhibition: the former 
leads to the elaboration and effectuation of conditioned reflexes, the latter 
lo their suppression. 

Two forms of cortical inhibition are distinguished depending on the 
conditions undoi- which inhibition emerges: unconditioned, or inborn in¬ 
hibition (external and transmarginal) and conditioned, or elaborated (the 
latter is often designated as internal). 


Unconditioned Inhibition of Conditioned Reflexes 

External inhibition. External inhibition of conditioned reflexes arises 
when the organism is acted upon by a conditioned stimulus and is simul¬ 
taneously stimulated by an agent which evokes a different reflex. In other- 
words, external inhibition of conditioned reflexes is due to the fact that 
during the excitation of the cortical centre of a conditioned reflex another 
focus of excitation arises in the cerebral cortex. For example, natural ali¬ 
mentary conditioned reflexes are inhibited if, while the dog is shown meat, 
an electric bulb of 500 candle-power is switched on before its nose, or its 
tail is pinched, or a cat. appears btffore it, etc. Very stable and strong con¬ 
ditioned reflexes are inhibited with greater difficulty than weaker reflexes. 

• Paris of this chapter, in particular, the description of the phenomena of hypnosis 
written by the late Professor N. Podkopayev, are given according to the first and 
second editions of the text-book. 
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If an extraneous stimulus, whose application caused external inhibition 
of the conditioned reflexes, evokes only an orienting reflex (for example, 
the sound of a bell) its repetition leads to the disappearance both of the 
orienting reflex and of its inhibitory action {extinctive inhibitor). 

But if an agent acting during the accomplishment of a conditioned re¬ 
flex evokes not an orienting, but a different unconditioned reflex, which 
is not weakened with frequent repetition, its inhibitory action does not di¬ 
minish. For example, alimentary conditioned reflexes are inhibited every 
lime the centre of urination is excited during the action of stimuli which 
evoke them. 

The outcome of the conflict of excitatory processes, evoked by different, 
stimuli in the cerebral cortex, is determined by their strength and func¬ 
tional role. Weak excitation irradiating over the cerebral cortex often in¬ 
tensifies rather tlian inhibits the conditioned reflexc's (phenomena of fa¬ 
cilitation and dominant), while strong excitation inhibits them. 

Under simultaneous action of two conditioned stimuli, which are sig¬ 
nals of different unconditioned stimuli, these conditioned reflexes may 
inhibit each other due to the mechanism of external inhibition. 

As regards the mechanism of its emergence, external inhibition of con¬ 
ditioned reflexes is similar to that observed in other parts of the central 
n(?rvous system; its emergence does not require any definite conditions 
of action of the inhibitory stimulus. Pavlov, therefore, designated it as 
unconditioned inhibition. 

Transmarginal inhibition. If the inlcmsity of the conditioned stimulus 
exceeds a certain limit, the result is not intensification, but weakening oi" 
total inhibition of the reflex. Similarly, simultaneous application of two 
strong conditioned stimuli, each of which, taken separately, evokes a pro¬ 
nounced conditioned reflex, weakens the conditioned reflex. 

The cortical cells are also inhibited when the action of the stimulus ()n 
the same cortical structures is frequently repealed, i.e., w^hen the sam(‘ 
conditioned stimulus is applied repeatedly, at short intervals. Any fre¬ 
quently repeated conditioned stimulus unalternated with other condi¬ 
tioned stimuli becomes inhibitory. 

Inhibition developing in the cortical cells in response to strong, fre¬ 
quent, or long-continued stimulation was characterized by Pavlov as 
transuKirginal inhibition since it arises when excitation exceeds the limit 
of efficiency of the cortical cells in the given animal and in its given slate. 
In other words, the nerve cells have a certain strength limit of excitation 
beyond which any further intensification (or prolongation) of the excitatory 
process replaces excitation by inhibition. 

Transmarginal inhibition may also manifest itself in the form of patho¬ 
logical exhaustibility of the excitatoiy process. In this case the excitatory 
process, which begins normally, is very soon interrupted, and succeeded 
by inhibition. 


Internal (Conditioned) Inhibition and Its Forms 

Internal, or conditioned inhibition, characteristic of the activity of the 
higher division of the nervous system, arises when the conditioned stimu¬ 
lus is not reinforced by an unconditioned reflex. Internal inhibition, con¬ 
sequently, emerges in the absence of the principal condition for the for¬ 
mation of a temporary connection, namely, coincidence in time of the two 
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foci of excitation created in the cortex by the action of the conditioned 
stimulus and its reinforcing unconditioned stimulus. 

If the conditioned stimulus is repeatedly applied without any reinforce¬ 
ment, it evokes a process of inhibition in the same structures of the cer¬ 
ebral cortex in which previously it produced excitation. Thus, alongside 
positive conditioned reflexes there are negative, inhibitory conditioned 
reflexes. They manifest themselves in the suppression, suspension, or pre¬ 
vention of excitation in the organs of the body, whose activity was pro¬ 
voked by the given positive conditioned stimulus before it had been trans¬ 
formed into an inhibitory stimulus. 

The following four groups of cases are distinguished in internal inhi¬ 
bition, depending on the conditions under which the conditioned stimulus 
is not reinforced by an unconditioned stimulus; extinction, differentiation, 
retardation and conditioned inhibition. 

Extinction. If the conditioned stimulus is applied several times in succes¬ 
sion without reinforcement by an unconditioned .stimulus, the conditioned 
reflex gradually diminishes and, in the end, disappears. The shorter the 
intervals between the applications of the nonreinforced conditioned stim¬ 
ulus, the quicker the development of inhibition, i.e., the sooner the 
effect of the conditioned stimulus is extinguished and reduced to zero. If 
after its full extinction an interval is made in the application of the non¬ 
reinforced conditioned stimulus, the conditioned reflex evoked by it will 
after some time recover. Consequently, being extinguished, the condi¬ 
tioned reflex does not disappear, but is retarded, while the temporary con¬ 
nection is switched off by the process of internal inhibition. 

Differentiation. Differentiation is a form of internal inhibition; it arises 
under the action of agents not reinforced by any unconditioned stimulus 
and similar to the agent which is regularly reinforced and which among 
other similar stimuli becomes the only one able to produce a positive 
conditioned reflex. 

This somewhat complicated definition can be easily explained by an 
example. If a defensive conditioned reflex has been elaborated, say, to 
weak mechanical stimulation of the skin on the thigh reinforced by the 
application of an electric current, then owing to primary generalization 
of the conditioned reflex (p. 617) mechanical stimulation of any area of 
the skin will also produce a defensive conditioned reflex. But if the stim¬ 
ulation of the skin of the trunk, neck, or leg is never reinforced by an 
electric current, while only stimulation of the skin on the thigh is rein¬ 
forced by it, a differentiation is elaborated: stimulation of the skin on the 
thigh will always evoke a defensive conditioned reflex, whereas stimulation 
of all other areas of the skin will not, due to emergence of internal in¬ 
hibition. 

Not only similar stimulations of exteroceptors, but also similar stimu¬ 
lations of the interoceptors are differentiated from each other. A defen¬ 
sive reflex to the introduction of a weak solution of acid into the intestine 
can be differentiated from the stimulation caused by the introduction of 
water into the intestine. 

Elaboration of differentiation is very important for the normal activity 
of the organism, since in the course of its normal existence similar agents 
constantly act upon it, and only one among them actually represents a 
signal of a certain unconditioned stimulus. Owing to the elaboration of 
differentiation, the phenomena of the external and internal environment 
are broken up into agents which exert different physiological influences; 
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only the agents which precede the action of an unconditioned reflex evoke 
the given conditioned reflex. All other agents become inhibited. 

Elaboralion of difCerentiations is a perfectly objective method of ascertaining the 
discriminative abilities of the analysers. It has been found that dogs are able to 
differentiate between a metronome rhythm of 100 beats per minute, reinforced by 
feeding, and a rhythm of 96 beats per minute not reinforced by feeding. It has also 
been established that dogs very well discriminate between various forms of figures 
and degrees of illumination of objects (shades of gray and white), while most dogs are 
unable to differentiate between colours. 

Two similar stimuli are often accompanied by different unconditioned 
stimulations; for example, a high tone, by feeding; a low tone, by appli¬ 
cation of an electric current to the skin. In these cases differentiation be¬ 
tween two stimuli also occurs owing to the processes of cortical induction 
(p. 640). 

Conditioned inhibitory agent. If a positive conditioned stimulus is applied 
in combination with another agent and is not reinforced by an uncondi¬ 
tioned stimulus, the conditioned reflex to the combination of stimuli dis¬ 
appears owing to the development of internal inhibition. The agent, in 
combination with which the conditioned stimulus is not reinforced by an 
unconditioned stimulus, becomes a signal of nonreinforcement and a con¬ 
ditioned inhibitory agent 

Let us suppose, by way of example, that the sound of a metronome with 
a frequency of 120 beats per minute is continuously reinforced by uncon¬ 
ditioned stimulation, while the sound of a metronome acting simultane¬ 
ously with a flashing light is not reinforced by any unconditioned stimulus. 
The combined stimulus, i.e., the metronome plus the light, will inhibit the 
conditioned reflex. The light will become a conditioned inhibitory agent—a 
signal of nonreinforcement—and will also inhibit other conditioned re¬ 
flexes,* 

Conditioned inhibition is elaborated only when the agent, in whose pres¬ 
ence the conditioned stimulus is not reinforced, acts either simultaneously 
with the conditioned stimulus, or a few seconds before it. If the action 
of this agent ceases 10 and more seconds before the conditioned stimulus, 
a conditioned reflex of the second order is elaborated. 

Retardation. The processes of internal inhibition also play an important 
role when there is a more or less long interval between the beginning 
of the action of a conditioned stimulus and that of an unconditioned stim¬ 
ulus. In this case the conditioned stimulus is not reinforced during a 
certain period of time which elapses from the beginning of its action and 
is, therefore, subject to inhibition. For example, if the time of isolated action 
of the conditioned stimulus is prolonged to 2 or 3 minutes and more, a 
process of internal inhibition arises in the first phase of action of such a 
stimulus and a process of excitation in the second phase. As a result, the 
effect produced by this conditioned stimulus manifests itself only by the 
end of its action, closer to the moment when the unconditioned stimulus 
begins to act. These are cases of retarded conditioned reflexes (Table 28). 

♦ An agent, in whose presence the conditioned stimulus is not reinforced and which, 
being a signal of nonreinforcement, evokes inhibiUon in the cortex was termed by 
Pavlov a conditioned inhibitory agent (in 1907). In 193.5 Pavlov stated that all cases, 
which were designated as internal inhibition, should be termed as conditioned inhi¬ 
bition. At that time Pavlov considered conditioned inhibition to be essentially a more 
complex form of difterentiation. 
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Table 'JS 


Record of Experiment with Retarded Alimentary Conditioned 
Reflex (after Pavlov) 


('oiirlititHifHl Ntiiiiiiltis S»ilivin*y rvon’ 

lippliocl for tlireo iiiiiiiitoh .’U) spfciiuls in 

whist 1<.* 0-0-2-2-4-4 

i 0-0.4-3-0.fi 

” ■ 0-0-2-2.30 

The interval constantly observed between the be^^inning of the action of 
the conditioned stimulus and the beginning of the accomplishment of the 
conditioned reflex—the so-called latent period—depends mainly on the 
development of internal inhibition and is none other than the period of 
retardation of the conditioned reflex. 

Dui'irifj the accomplishment of conditioned reflexes the duration of the interval 
between the stimulation of the receptors and the beRinning of the reaction of the 
effectors is determined mainly by the development of retardation, i.c., inhibition (By¬ 
kov and Petrova). In a number of cases conditioned reflexes are elTecMed even quicker 
than unconditioned reflexes. For example, under the action of cold (or heat), unin¬ 
fluenced by natural conditioned stimuli, which are usually connected with cooling 
or heating, the processes of thermorcRulation appear only after abnil half an hour 
of SLicii cooling or heating. But in the presence of conditioned stimuli the process of 
thermoregulation appeal's within several minutes. 

Inhibitory conditioned reflexes. The process of internal inhibition, aris¬ 
ing under the influence of any of the aforesaid conditions, may become 
connected, just as in the formation of positive conditioned reflexes, with a 
certain indifferent agent. If a conditioned reflex is extinguished, i.e., reduced 
to zero, and then a certain indifferent agent of medium strength is applied 
in combination with the extinguished, i.e., inhibitory, stimulus, after several 
combinations the isolated application of this indifferent agent will evoke an 
inhibitory process in the cerebral cortex (Y. Volborth). 

Successive inhibition. Inhibition dissipates only gradually; phenomena of 
inhibition, arising in the cerebral cortex under the action of inhibitory 
agents, persist for some time even after discontinuance of the stimulation 
by which they were evoked. Therefore, if several minutes after stimulation 
evoking conditioned inhibition a positive stimulus is applied, its action will 
prove to be weakened. This is particularly pronounced if the applied posi¬ 
tive stimulus is directed to the same cortical analyser, which was in¬ 
fluenced by the inhibitory agent. 

Phenomena of disinhibition. If an extraneous stimulus is applied to the 
experimental animal (for example, if a strong bell is used during the devel¬ 
opment of extinction or the action of a differentiation) during the action of 
an agent, which evokes in the cerebral cortex internal (conditioned) inhibi¬ 
tion the process of inhibition disappears. It is, as it were, washed off by 
excitation which irradiates from the cortical cells receiving the action of 
the extraneous stimulus (an agent not included in the system of conditioned 
reflexes of the given animal). This disappearance of inhibition under the 
action of excitation which, so to speak, washes it off, is called disinhibition. 
It arises under the influence of stimuli v/hich evoke external inhibition of 
l)ositive conditioned reflexes. 

Disinhibition is also observed if a certain extraneous stimulus is applied 
during the phase of the inhibitory action of retarded reflexes; the condi¬ 
tioned reflex also manifests itself during this phase. 
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Active Nature of Cortical Inhibition 


The development of internal inhibition leads to the disappearance of the 
effect (for example, of the salivary conditioned reflex) produced by the 
conditioned stimulus. Similarly no conditioned reflex is observed when the 
cortical cells are in a state of rest, i.e., when not stimulated by any agent. 

It is easy to see, however, that the state of inhibition of the cerebral cells 
differs from the resting state. In addition to the phenomenon of disinhibi- 
lion, which could not occur if inhibition were identical with rest, this is 
indicated by other facts. Inhibition in the cerebral cortex is a reaction of 
the cortical cells to stimulation, which sharply differs from the state of rest 
that results from the absence of any stimulating agents. Furthermore, inhi¬ 
bition is characterized by the fact that it may vary in intensity and can 
irradiate oixir the cerebral cortex, it spreads from the cortical cells where it 
arises under the influence of the stimulation which inhibits these cells. All 
this testifies to the fact that inhibition of the cortical cells is not absence of 
activity, but a specific form of activity; that it is not a state of rest, but an 
active process. Its intrinsic nature is still unknown, but at any rate, internal 
inhibition is, as Pavlov indicated, not identical with fatigue. 

The inhibitory process is intensified by repeated action of the inhibitory 
stimulus. If, for example, a certain conditioned reflex has already been 
totally extinguished, i.e., if the response of the effectors to the action of th(' 
nonreinforced conditioned stimulus is no longer in evidence?, it is po.ssible 
to intensify the inhibition by further application of the inhibitory stimulus. 
This manifests itself in the duration and strength of successive inhibition. 

I.et us .suppose, by way of e.xamplc, that as a r(?sult of the extinction of an alimen¬ 
tary conditioned reflex to a metronome by its application every three minutes without 
food reinforcement, this agent already after the eighth nonreinforcement ceases to 
e\oke a salivary conditioned reflex. After that no stimuli aie applied for SO minutes. 
Following this interval the conditioned vertex to the metronome recovers, say, .'>() per 
cent; this means that SO minutes after total extinction the action of the metronome 
again produces half the amount of .saliva which characterizes the normal conditioned 
.salivary reflex to this agent. In another experiment, after the metronome again ex¬ 
hibits zero effect following the eighth non reinforcement it is used four more times 
without reinforcement (with the same 3-mmute intervals between the tests). Now, as 
in the iirst experiment, after an interval of 30 minutes, the metronome evokes nn 
secretion of .saliva. It follows that after the conditioned reflex has already been fully 
inhibited further application of the metronome without reinforcement leads to inten¬ 
sification of inhibition expressed in its prolonged aftereffect. 

By using delicate differentiations, i.e., differentiations in which the non¬ 
reinforced stimulus differs very little from the reinforced stimulus, for 
example, when elaborating a differentiation to a sound differing from the 
reinforced sound only by one-eighth of a tone, we observe greater inhibi¬ 
tion than when a coarse differentiation is used—for example, to a sound 
differing from the reinforced sound by a half-tone. Successive inhibition 
resulting from a delicate differentiation is more protracted. 

Thus, the process of inhibition in the cerebi’al cortex is characterized by 
different intensity which in some measure depends on the physical strength 
of the inhibitory stimulus. 

Development of inhibition is often difficult for the nervous system. Im¬ 
peded development of inhibition is observed, for example, when the inhib¬ 
itory and excitatory processes develop in closely situated points of the 
cortex (say, when a differentiation is elaborated to stimulations of adjacent 
areas of the skin, or to close tones) or when the inhibitory stimulus acts 
immediately after the positive stimulus. 
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Pavlov emphasized that the nervous system coped with the solution of 
difficult tasks best when there was a gradual transition from easily elabo¬ 
rated forms of inhibition to more difficult forms. For example, an attempt 
to produce an immediate differentiation between the frequency of a posi¬ 
tive stimulus—metronome with 100 beats per minute (always reinforced by 
feeding) and a very close metronomic rhythm of 96 beats per minute (not 
reinforced by feeding)—will result in some “breakdown” of the higher 
nervous activity: inhibition of the positive reflex, or, on the contrary, gener¬ 
al excitation, disinhibition of the previously elaborated differentiations and 
hypnotic phases. But if the differentiation is elaborated gradually—for ex¬ 
ample, first between 60 and 100 beats of the metronome per minute and 
then 80, 90 and 94 beats per minute—a very delicate differentiation can 
finally be obtained. 

Generally speaking, the process of inhibition is always connected with 
the process of excitation. Pavlov repeatedly stressed the complexity of this 
process. He wrote: “... the question of the relation between excitation and 
inhibition still baffles solution. Is it the same process interchanging under 
definite conditions, or two processes, strongly knit together, revolving under 
certain conditions and showing now more or less and now fully both their 
aspects?”* 

Inhibition and excitation are different aspects of a single process; inhibi¬ 
tion can arise only under the influence of stimuli which evoke it and which 
usually act upon the cerebral cortex from the receptors. 

The procos.s of cortical inhibition is more susceptible to various influences than the 
proc(?ss of cortical excitation. Pavlov found that experimental lesions of the cerebral 
cortex, for example, extirpation of .separate cortical .sections, affected the proce.s.ses 
of conditioned (internal) inhibition most: after such destruction of a part of the cere¬ 
bral cortex positive conditioned rellexes recover quite rapidly, the coarsest differen¬ 
tiations are re-established much later, while the delicate differentiations 
are irretrievably lost. Similar derangement of cortical inhibition is often 
observed in experimental neuroses and in intoxications (A. Ivanov-Smolensky). In 
these cases inhibition either greatly weakens, which leads to an abnormally extensive 
irradiation of the process of excitation or, on the contrary, spreads to a considerable 
number of cortical structures. 


Irradiation of Inhibitory Process Over Cerebral Cortex 

The process of inhibition, like that of excitation, arising in the cerebral 
cortex does not remain at the site of its origin, but spreads over the cerebral 
cortex. This phenomenon is called irradiation of inhibition. It is much more 
pronounced in the cerebral cortex than in the lower divisions of the central 
nervous system. 

Irradiation of excitation over the cerebr*al cortex has already been de¬ 
scribed earlier as a process which underlies formation of temporary connec¬ 
tions and the phase of generalization of conditioned reflexes. 

The phenomenon of irradiation of inhibition over the cerebral cortex was 
discovered in Pavlov’s laboratory in a number of experiments (N. Krasno- 
gorsky, D. Fursikov, B. Kogan et al.). 

For example, three little apparatuses for rhythmic mechanical stimulation of the 
skin—so-called “touchers”—were fastened to the skin of the thigh and leg of the ani¬ 
mal. Stimulation of a certain lower point on the leg by an “inhibitory toucher” was 
differentiated through constant non reinforcement by an alimentary unconditioned 
stimulus from the stimulation of two other points, and therefore did not produce a 

• I. Pavlov, Complete Works, Vol. Ill, Book 2, pp. 207-08. 
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single drop of saliva. Stimulation of the two other points of the extremity by the 
“positive touchers’* was always accompanied by fcxid reinforcement and produced an 
alimentary conditioned reflex of a constant value. Stimulation 15 seconds after 
application of the inhibitory “toucher,** equally inhibited the alimentary conditioned 
reflex in response to the stimulation by both positive “touchers.” Ninety seconds after 
application of the inhibitory “toucher** stimulation by a positive “toucher,” applied 
15 cm. away from the site of the inhibitory stimulation, produced a normal effect, 
wheicas stimulation by a positive “toucher” applied near the inhibitoiy “toucher” 
(5 cm. away) produced a considerably weaker conditioned reflex than usual. 

This is accounted for by the fact that a process of inhibition aro.se in the cells of 
the cutaneous analyser of the cerebral cortex, stimulated by the inhibitory “toucher,” 
and irradiated over the cortex (in the given case) cmbriicing all cells of the cutaneous 
analyser in 15 seconds. The conditioned stimulation by the positive “touchers” applied 
at that time reached the inhibited cells of the cortex, owing to which the conditioned 
reflex sharply diminished; 90 seconds after inhibitory stimulation the cortical cells, 
situated farther from the site wiiere inhibition originated, were already free from 
inhibition, and the latter gathered ancw\ as it were, around the point of its origin, but 
unable as yet to leave the cortical cells situated closer to those stimulated by the 
inhibitory “toucher.” That is w'hy 90 .seconds after inhibitory stimulation the positive 
“toucher,” farthest from the inhibitory “toucher.” already produced the usual response, 
while the closer “toucher” still evoked a w^eakened reaction. 

The rate at which inhibition is irradiated and subsequently concentrated 
depends on the type of nervous system and intensity of inhibition. 


Transitional Phases Between Excitation and Inhibition 

During the transition of the cortical cells from the state of normal excit¬ 
ability to total inhibition, i.e., at different degrees of their inhibition, the 
reaction of these cells to stimulation pa.sses through a number of phases 



Fig. 273. Diiigruin illii.strat iug truiiHitiiuial hypnotic })huscs. 
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(which was first demonstrated in Pavlov’s laboratory by I. Razenkov). These 
phases are characterized by different relations between the intensity of the 
reflex and the strength of the conditioned stimulus. Normally the effect of 
excitation in the nerve cells is the greater, the stronger (to a certain limit) 
their stimulation (Fig. 273, A), When the cells of the cerebral cortex begin 
to pass into a state of inhibition, the effects to all stimuli are the first to be 
equalized (usually because of a decrease in the excitatory effect to strong 
stimuli). This is the so-called equalization phase (Fig. 273, B). 

If the inhibitory process is further intensified, the conditioned reflexes 
to strong stimuli almost disappear, while to stimuli of medium strength 
they weaken, and to weak stimuli do not change at all. This is the para- 
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doxical phase in which the relations between the intensity of the condi¬ 
tioned reflex and the strength of the conditioned stimulus are greatly 
distorted (Fig. 273, C). 

A so-called narcotic phase is sometimes observed during transition of the? 
cortical cells to inhibition. In this phase all conditioned reflexes weaken, so 
that they may totally disappear to weak stimuli and markedly diminish to 
strong stimuli. The place of this phase among the others is not clear as yet. 

When the inhibitory process is still more intensified, the conditioned 
reflexes to all positive stimuli completely disappear, while the action of 
inhibitory conditioned stimuli shows a positive effect. This phase is called 
ultra-paradoxical (Fig. 273, D), and is a reaction so far observed only in thi‘ 
cerebral cortex. Finally, during transition of the cortical cells to a state of 
complete inhibition all eflects to all conditioned stimuli disappear. 


Normal Sleep as Proce.s.s of Inhibition Irradiated Over C'erebral Cortex; 

Phenomena of Hypnosis 

When conditions for extensive and proti*acted irradiation of inhibition 
over the cerebral cortex are created, the lattei* is no longer excited by stirri’ 
ulations from the external environment, and no longer acts on the' skele¬ 
tal muscles: the head drops, the eyelids close and the body becomes limp. 
The animal lies with its eyes closc^d and muscles relaxed and does not respond 
to acoustic, optic or other stimulations; in other words, it falls asleep. 

Numerous experiments performed by Pavlov's school (N. Rozhansky, 
B. Bierman et al.) have shown that sleep arises when stimuli which have 
become inhibitory reach the cerebral cortex without opposition from posi¬ 
tive conditioned stimuli. For example, if the same conditioned stimulus is 
applied often, the cortical cells receiving this stimulation pass into a state 
of inhibition and the latter irradiates over the entire cortex—the animal 
falls asleep. In dogs this state develops with particular ease when thermal 
or weak mechanical stimulations are applied to the skin. 

Sleep also arises if the interval between the application of the condi¬ 
tioned and the unconditioned stimuli is prolonged: inhibition due to such 
i-etardation easily irradiates, and the animal falls asleep. The development 
of sleep under the action of inhibitory stimuli can be largely prevented if 
the inhibitory agents are opposed by stimuli which evoke diverse positive 
conditioned reflexes, i.e., if a mosaic of inhibitory and excitatory points is 
deliberately created in the cerebral cortex. 

Thus, sleep is based on extensive irradiation of inhibition over the cortex 
which can also descend to the nearest subcortical structures. 

Sleep may be evoked by any factor connected with the conditions under 
which it usually sets in in everyday life, for example, by lying in bed. 
The exclusion of positive conditioned and unconditioned stimuli acting 
upon the cerebral cortex is also important for the development of sleep 
(darkness, silence); likewise important is relaxation of the skeletal muscles 
which considerably reduces the flow of impulses from their receptors. The 
significance of the latter factor is confirmed by electrophysiological investi¬ 
gations which show that in a person falling asleep the tone of the skeletal 
muscles decreases, i.e., the muscular bio-electrical currents diminish or dis¬ 
appear. 

The importance of the flow of impulses from the receptors to the cortex 
for the maintenance of the animal’s alert, active state was first stressed by 
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Sechenov “with wonderful intellectual force,” to use Pavlov's words. Pav¬ 
lov elucidated the role of this flow of impulses exciting the cerebral cortex 
as a factor which counteracts the irradiation of inhibition over the cortex. 

The following case convincingly proves the inevitable irradiation of in¬ 
hibition over the cerebral cortex when stimulating impulses reach it (or 
when the impulses become inhibitory). Hysterical paralysis left a certain 
patient with only one functioning eye and one ear. As soon as the patient 
clo.sed his functioning eye he immediatc'ly fell asleep. This phenomenon 
was experimentally reproduced by V. Galkin in the laboratory headed by 
A. Speransky: dogs with visual, auditory and olfactory receptors simultan- 
('ously removed by surgical operation slept from 20 to 23 hours a day. 
These dogs could be disinhibited only by strong stimulation of the cutane¬ 
ous receptors. They were also awakened by hunger, i.e., by strong stimu¬ 
lation of the interoceptors. 


The fact that animals deprived of the cerebral hemispheres also sleep and that 
sleep do?velops when definite area.s of the floor and wall of the third \*entricle are 
stimulated in no way eonlradict.s Pavltiv's concept of the physioloi^ical nature of 
sk.H?p as process (if irradiation of inhibition nrij^inaling in the ceiv^brn! cortex. Re¬ 
moval of the cerebral corlex still leave.s conditions for irradiation of the inhibitory 
process over the subcortical formation.^. Emergence of a slate of .sleep due to stimu¬ 
lation of the lower divisions (^f the hypothalamic rej^ion could, accordinj; to Pavlov, 
affect the cerebral cortex like weak stimulations which very easily evoke sleep. At the 
.same time this stimulation could block the conduction of impul.ses from the receptors 
to the cerebral cortex throufth the thalamus, i.e., act the way the closing of the eye 
did in the patient with his other receptors paralyzed, or the experimental exclusion 
of receptors in dofts by Speransky and Galkin, or the severe injury to the ascending; 
lelicular system in monke 3 '.s (Ma^^oun). 

During normal sleep the heart, slows down, the blood pressure somewhat 
falls, metabolism decreases, the respiratory rate diminishes, the content of 
carbon dioxide and the concentration of hydrogen ions in the blood slightly 
l ise, the kidneys excrete a larger amount of acid products and the temper¬ 
ature of the body slightly drops. Those changes are undoubtedly connected 
with changes in excitation in the hypothalamic centres, but their actual 
cause is a more or less complete exclusion of the activity of the cerebral 
cc)rtex, with the inhibitory process irradiating over it. 

A change in all the function.s of the organism during normal sleep usually occurs at 
night wh(?n it coincides with the change in the entire surroundings. But modifications 
of tfie “vegetative’* functions are observed at night even when there is no night sleep. 
In persons who w'ork night shifts, the pulse rale, blood pressure and content of 
carbon dioxide in the alveolar air show changes similar to th(xsc observed during 
sloc‘p; it requires compU^te “di.stortion” of all conditions of surrounding life to replace 
sleep by wakefulness without any manifestations of the “somnolent’’ period of the day 
in the activity of the internal organs. For this reason during a trip in the latitudinal 
direction, for example, from Moscow to the Far East, where 10 a.m. corresponds to 
two a.m. in Moscow, all internal organs soon adapt themselves to the changes in the 
daily periodicity of life, while night-watchmen show no such adaptation. 

Irradiation of inhibition over the cerebral cortex in no way completely excludes 
its functions. Though modified in the cerebral corlex during sleep, the action currents 
do not disappear (Fig. 2B3). Extensive inhibition of the mass of cortical cells, especially 
inhibition of various intensity, should not be regarded as complete exclusion of all 
the cortical functions from the .activity of the organism. Inhibition of the cerebral 
e(>rtex is a specific active stale; Pavlov believed it impeded destruction and helped 
n.'store the substances utilized during the work of the brain. 

By studying the nature of cortical electric p(.Uentials (electro-encephalograms) we 
obtain data coinciding with the foregoing facts ascertained by the method of con¬ 
ditioned reflexes. The action currents of the cerebral cortex sharply change during 
sleep. The rhythm of the electric waves slows down both during normal and hypnotic 
sleep. 



The fundamental difference between sleep and hypnosis is that in the 
latter case the inhibitory process does not affect the entire cortex, but 
spreads to definite regions, as a result of which there are more or less con¬ 
siderable areas with normal excitability between the inhibited zones. When 
hypnotizing a person it is important to retain the activity of the second 
signalling system (Chapter 65), by means of which the physician establishes 
verbal contact with the patient for the purpose of treating him by 
suggestion. 

The difference between hypnosis and natural sleep is only quantitative. 
In normal sleep the cerebral cortex (except, perhaps, for separate short 
periods of very profound sleep) is also incompletely inhibited. Against the 
background of diffused inhibition there always remain, so to speak, inter¬ 
spersed, isolated points which are either in a state of normal excitability or, 
more often, in one of the hypnotic pha.ses. It is the activity of the cortical 
cells in the i.solated, disconnected excited points which is the cause of 
dreams. 


Protective Hole of Inhibition 

Transmarginal inhibition (p. 629) is a kind of protective mechanism. It 
guards the nerve cells against exhaustion, which would inevitably result if 
the intensity of excitation went beyond a certain limit, or persisted without 
interruption over a definite period of time. 

A cortical cell, Pavlov wrote, . .being, so to speak, a sentry-post of the 
organism, is highly reactive and, therefore, very rapidly functionally de¬ 
stroyed and fatigued. The inhibition which arises, while not a phenomenon 
of fatigue in itself, appears in the role of a protector of the cell; it pre¬ 
vents further excessive and dangerous destruction of this exceptional cell. 
During the inhibitory period the cell, released from any activity, recovers 
its normal composition.’"* Transmarginal inhibition, protecting the cortical 
cells from exhaustion, may, therefore, also be called protective inhibition. 
This protective property is peculiar not only to transmarginal inhibition, 
but to sleep inhibition as well. 

Not every manifestation of inhibition in the cerebral cortex can be regarded as 
transmarginal inhibition, otherwise each extinguished or differentiated stimulus, b(‘- 
causc of its non reinforcement, would have to be considered as exceeding the strength 
limit (i.c., as transmarginal). Similarly, one can hardly regard as transmarginal inhibi¬ 
tion the cases of unconditioned (external) cortical inhibition resulting from the action 
of weak unusual stimuli which evoke only a weak orienting reaction, but readily 
lead to the development of sleep. But this in no way means that the various cases of 
inhibition differ in nature and that transmarginal inhibition is a very special stale. 
Pavlov was inclined to regard all cases of inhibition, in their e.ssence, as manifestations 
of a single process inseparably connected with the proce.ss of excitation; he admitted 
that under certain conditions the energy of the excitatory process could be converted 
into the energy of the inhibitory process, and vice versa. 

Transmarginal inhibition, initially arising in the cortical formations to 
which strong (or frequent, or protracted) stimulations are dispatched, can 
irradiate over the cerebral cortex and produce sleep. 

Pavlov’s theory of the protective role of inhibition has been substantiated 
by a number of experiments. It has been shown, for example, that after 
injection of various poisonous substances (tetraethyllead, bacterial toxins, 
mescaline) sleep, intentionally evoked by the administration of soporifics. 


• Ibid., Vol. IV. p. 263. 
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contributes to a more rapid elimination of pathological disorders, which 
prior to this were sometimes even irreversible (A. Ivanov-Smolensky). 
Treatment by sleep produced appreciable results in the psychiatric clinic, 
especially in cases of schizophrenia and some other diseases. Beneficial 
effects of this method were also recorded—^both experimentally and in the 
clinic—in the treatment of severe injuries to the skull and of shock 
(E. Asratyan). The so-called sleep therapy, i.e., the method of artificially 
prolonged sleep, has also yielded positive results in a number of other 
diseases. 

Is the protective significance of Inhibition manifested in all cases of its develop¬ 
ment? 

It would be difficult to tjive a final answer to this question; but since elaboration 
of inhibition is in a number of casc.s (for example, delicate differentiations) a very 
difficult task for the nervous .system, it is doubtful that all manifestations of inhibition 
are protective. It is well known that in s(»me cases of impeded development of in¬ 
hibition concentratt?d inhibition is converted into irradiated inhibition, i.e., slet?p. li 
is likewise known that as a result of certain palholoKical disturbances in cortical 
activity (for example, intoxication), concentrated inhibition is deranged and is often 
also succeeded by sleep. 

It is possible that inhibition manifests its protective property with particular force 
only at definite degrees of intensity, especially u'hen it ea.siiy irradiates. But the 
development of a more profound pn^cess of inhibition like excitation, probably, 
requires a certain amount of work on the part of the cortical cells and may provoke 
the operation of the protective mechanism resulting in a transition to less profound 
phases of inhibition, i.e., to easily irradiating inhibition. Although this conception 
is still hypothetic, it may help to interpret the difficulty with which the elaboration 
of delicate differentiations is connected, and the iiradiation of inhibition frequently 
observ^ed when the excitatory or the inhibitory processes arc ovenstrained. 

According to Bykov’s a.ssumpti()n (made in 1952), the state of inhibition in the cere 
bral cortex and in the central nervous system in general is always connected with a 
change in the blood circulation, or, in a broader sense, in the “supply” of th(‘ 
inhibited nerve cells. The term “supply” signifies all the conditions under which 
the cells are supplied with and a.ssimilate compounds, including oxygen consumed 
during their activity, and the elimination by the cells of the unused intermediate 
metabolites. 

Tliere are reasons to believe that all or many groups of nerve cells contain forma¬ 
tions which function as receptors. It is po.ssiblc that they arc receptors in the true 
sense of the word; it is likewise pos.sible that each cell has formations with receptive 
functions. This warrants the u.ssumption that excitation of one group of cortical nerve 
cells can, by means of these receptive formations, i.e., rellexly. evoke changes in the 
blood circulation and in the supply of the other nervous ff^nnalions functionally con¬ 
nected with them. Thus it can be assumed that in the course of cortical activity rcllex 
changes may ari.so in the trophic functions of the cortical cells, in their supply with 
nutritive substances and in the conditions under which the.se substances are assimi¬ 
lated. At the same time the state of each group of nerve cells, probably, influences 
their own blood supply. Changes in the supply of oxygen and nutritive substances to 
the cortical cells (and changes in the elimination of metabolites) alter the functional 
state of these cells and their activity (it is a well-known fact that even a slight drop 
or rise in the tension of oxygen dissolved in the blood greatly influences the higher 
nervous activity). Modifications of the amount of blood flowing to some group of 
cortical cells, changes in the permeability of their superficial layer, in the j>ermeability 
of the endothelium of the capillaries and in the properties of the glia must therefore 
substantially influence the activity of the cortical cells and the conditions of theii 
transition to a state of inhibition or excitation. 

Of course, it would be erroneous to reduce the question of intracortical transmission 
of nervous influences from one neuron to another to the conception of indirect inter¬ 
action between them ba.sed on changes in the supply apparatus alone. But there is 
no doubt that all forms of cortical activity cannot be regarded one-sidedly, only as the 
result of impulsive-synaptic interactions between the neurons irrespective of all the 
conditions under which the cortical cells arc nourished, conditions which change 
during the activity of these cells. Pavlov was far from treating this question so one- 
sidedly and con.stantly emphasized that the .significance of nervous influences on the 
biochemical state of the tissues should not be overlooked. 
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CHAPTER 62 


INTERRELATIONS I5ETWEEN EXCITATORY AND INHIBITORY 
PROCESSES IN CEREBRAL CORTEX. ANALYSING AND 
SYNTHESIZING ACTIVITY 


Phenomena of Induction in Cortex 


Induction signifies ‘‘the excitatory influence of one process upon another 
both in the circumference of the centre of the given process and the centre 
itself after the suspension of stimulation which directly provokes the proc¬ 
ess. This influence ... is mutual, leciprocal: 
the process of excitation leads to intense 
inhibition, and the process of inhibition, 
contrariwise, leads to intense excitation. 


I 
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Fig. 274. Phf'noniffia of positive* 
induct ion. 
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The former is designated by us as the 
negative phase of induction, and the latter 
as the positive phase of induction, or 
briefly—negative and positive induction.”-' 

Positive induction consists in the fact 
that within a short period of time after 
application of an inhibitory stimulus, for 
example, of a diflerentiation, positive stim¬ 
ulation addressed to the same group of 
cells or to neighbouring cells produces a 
highly exaggerated conditioned reflex. 

In each of the experiments clomonstrated in 
Fig. 274 only one positive stimulus was applied, 
and one inhibitory stimulus to it—a differentia¬ 
tion—indicated by an arrow pointed downward 
from the abscissa. The figure show.s that the posi¬ 
tive .stimulus applied immediately after suspen¬ 
sion of the differentiation always yields a much 
bigger effect than normally. This is an exampK* 
of manifestation of po.sitivo induction. With posi¬ 
tive induction a slate of heightened excitability 
ari.scs in the cortical cells adjacent to those in 
which inhibition was evoked just prior to this. 
Because of the heightened excitability the im¬ 
pulses from the receptors, upon reaching lh(‘ 
cortical cells when they are in a stale of positive 
induction produce an exaggerated effect. Similar 
phenomena of induction also develop within the 
same group of cells after the action of inhibitory 
stimulus upon it. 

Fig. 274 also shows that positive induction does 
not suppress the development of successive inhi¬ 
bition: during the long interval following appli¬ 
cation of the inhibitory stimulus (dilTerentiation) 
the effect of positive stimulation, which Wiis 
highly intense immediately after the inhibitor>’ 
agent, diminishes. 
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Positive induction also manifests itself 
with great force in violent motor excitation, 


♦ Ibid., p. 199. 
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frequently observed in Pavlovs laboratory in dogs after their 
release from the experimental stands in which they were kept for hours 
without motion. In this case inhibition, evoked in the motor analyser by 
the long stay in the stand (with the collar fastened to the cross-beam, the 
legs strapped, etc.), was succeeded by strong excitation when the inhibi¬ 
tory stimulation was discontinued upon release from the stand. 

Negative induction in the cerebral cortex consists in the emergence of 
inhibition in the cells surrounding the centre of excitation. It circum¬ 
scribes the irradiation of excitation over the cerebral cortex. 

Negative induction clearly manifests itself in experiments connected with removal 
of differentiations, i.e., when a clifferemtiating stimulus (a “differentiation”), for 
example, a metronomic rhythm of 72 beats per minute, is transformed into a positive 
stitimlus by food reinforcement. If the application of a differentiation is accompanied 
by fec^ding several times in succe.ssion, this differentiation is usually easily and quickly 
transformed into a positive agent. But if the differentiation reinforced by feeding alter¬ 
nates with the action of an invariably positive agent (for example, if a metronomic 
rh>lhm of 72 beats per minute alternates W'ith another rhythm of 144 beats per 
minute, which is a positive alimentary stimulus), transformation of the differentiation 
is extremely impeded. The thing is that in the latter case (with definite intervals 
between the stimulations) the differentiation alw'ays gets into the phase of negative 
iiiciuclion from a positive agent. This, despite the reinforcement of the differentiation, 
keeps up its inhibitory action. 

Negative induction results in the emergence of inhibition around each 
group of excited cells in the cerebral cortex. When an external agent acts 
upon the organism, or when the interoceptors of the organism are stimu¬ 
lated, impulses from the receptors always reach the cerebral cortex where 
they create a focus of excitation. Inhibition is induced around it and this 
is manifested in the aforesaid external, or unconditioned, inhibition of the 
conditioned reflexes (p. 628). 

As the differentiation is elaborated and consolidated irradiation of inhibition be¬ 
comes less extensive and protracted. 

The induction relations between the nervous processes prevent the irradiation of 
each of these processes over the cerebral cortex. Owing to them, the excited cells are 
.surrounded by inhibited cells which are, consequently, in a stale of lowered excita¬ 
bility; at the same time the focus of inhibition is surrounded by cells in a state of 
heightened excitability. 

Positive induction arises at a certain medium intensity of the inhibitory 
process. At the same time the emergence of positive induction does not 
completely suppress successive inhibition: when a more or less consid¬ 
erable period of time elapses after the inhibitory stimulation, the stimu¬ 
lation of neighbouring points produces a weaker effect, even if, owing to 
induction, it earlier produced a strongly pronounced effect, since it was 
applied immediately after the inhibitory agent. 

The study of the phenomena of induction is complicated because the processes of 
excitation and inhibition w^hich determine them and their movement, continuously 
change in intensity and rate of irradiation over the cerebral cortex. It has been 
demonstrated, for example, that if the stimulation of a small area of the skin (about 
one cm. in diameter) performed with a “toucher” is only once not reinforced by food, 
stimulation of other areas of the skin for 10 to 15 minutes after this single nonrein¬ 
forcement produces values of the conditioned reflex different from normal. The results 
of the experiments keep changing, as the experiments arc repeated and inhibition is, 
so to speak, trained. 

The movement of the cortical processes and the excitability of each 
cortical point fluctuate. Often positive induction is most pronounced at the 
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point of the cerebral cortex closest to the centre of development of inhi¬ 
bition; at the same time inhibition distinctly manifests itself in the re¬ 
moter sections of the analyser. 

Generally speaking, phenomena of induction do not belong to the specific pi-operties 
of the cerebral cortex like the phenomena of cortical coupling (elaboration of tempo* 
rary connections) and conditioned (internal) inhibition. Phenomena of induction are 
clearly observed in the activity of the spinal cord; they have also been found by 
studies of the activity of receptors. There is a considerable external likeness between 
the phenomena of simultaneous and successive induction and the excitability changes 
at the poles of the action of a constant current observed in the nerve and muscle 
fibres (a catelectronus and an electronus, succeeded by exciUition at the anodal region 
and inhibition at the cathodal region at the break of the current, p. 489). It is possible 
that such likeness to electrotonic changes in excitability depends on common physico¬ 
chemical processes which underlie the.se phenomena. 


Functional Mosaic of Cerebral Cortex 

"... The infinite mass of natural phenomena,Pavlov wrote, “continu¬ 
ously produces positive and negative conditioned reflexes through the 
apparatus of the cerebral hemispheres and thereby determines the entire 
activity, the everyday behaviour of the animal in detail. Each of these 
reflexes must have its own point of application in the cerebral cortex i.e., 
its own cell or group of cells. One cortical unit is connected only with one 
definite activity of the organism, while another unit is connected with 
a different activity; whereas one unit evokes a certain activity, another 
prevents or suppresses it. Thus, the cerebral cortex is a grand mosaic, a 
grandiose signal board. Numerous reserve points always remain on this 
board for the formation of new signalling conditioned stimuli; in addition, 
the previously engaged points more or less frequently change their con¬ 
nections with various activities of the organism and their physiological 
significance.”* 

The functional mosaic in the cerebral cortex signifies the distribution 
(at every given moment and under definite conditions) of the excitatory 
and inhibitory processes over a mass of cortical cells, a distribution deter¬ 
mined by stimulations acting at the given moment on the organism, by 
traces of previous stimulations (in the form of successive and irradiating 
inhibition and excitation, induction relations), and by temporary connec¬ 
tions elaborated by the organism. The functional mosaic determines the 
activity of every animal at all times. 

The elaboration of a delicate mosaic is sometimes a difficult task for 
the nervous system, but as the mosaic is elaborated it forms more and 
more easily. 

In life there are frequent cases of delimitation between two excited cor¬ 
tical points, one of which is included in a temporary connection with one 
unconditioned (for example, alimentary) reflex and the other with another 
unconditioned (for example, defensive) reflex. This delimitation is due to 
negative induction arising around each excited cortical centre which has 
formed a temporary connection with cortical representations of different 
unconditioned reflexes, the latter in their turn being delimited by induc¬ 
tion relations. 

The stronger the unconditioned reflex (within certain limits), the wider the zone 
around the cortical cells excited at the signal of its action which becomes involved 

* Ibid,, p 231. 
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in a temporary connection with this reflex (owing to irradiation of excitation). But a 
weaker (and under the given biological conditions less essential) unconditioned reflex 
is connected only with a small zone of the cortical analyser situated close to the point 
directly receiving stimulation from the agent which signalizes it. For example, when 
one tone was the signal of a strong defensive reflex and another tone was the signal 
of an alimentary reflex, the entire nonrcinforced scale of tones, except a very small 
section near the “food” tone, provoked this conditioned defensive reflex; the “food” 
tone, however, invariably produced only an alimentary conditioned reflex. 

Analysing and Synthesizing Activity of Cerebral Cortex 

The activity of the cerebral hemispheres ensures constant analysis and 
synthesis of the stimulations both acting upon the organism from the 
external environment and arising in the organism itself. As externally 
opposite, as the phenomena of inhibition and excitation which underlie 
them, analysis and synthesis are inseparably bound up, and are unthink¬ 
able without each other. 

Nervous synthesis means integration of the action of various stimuli 
upon the organism, their connection with certain functions through the 
reflex mechanism. All phenomena of coupling nervous connections be¬ 
tween various agents stimulating the receptors and the responsive activity 
of the organism are manifestations of the synthesizing activity of the nerv¬ 
ous system. Continuous coupling which ensures unconditioned, inborn 
reflexes is an elementary manifestation of the synthesizing activity; alter¬ 
nating coupling which ensures elaboration of temporary connections, 
owing to which the activity of the organism is determined by the condi¬ 
tions of action of each stimulus, by the signalling significance of the stim^ 
ulus, is the higher form of synthesis—cortical synthesis. 

A number of various agents of the external and internal environment 
always act simultaneously upon the organism by stimulating the huge 
mass of its diverse receptors. The equilibration of the organism with the 
varied conditions of existence is attained only by its different reactions to 
numerous changes in surrounding nature and the organism itself. The 
different reactions of the organism to various agents are possible only 
when each of these agents acts in its own peculiar way and is delimited 
in its action from all other agents. 

Even little-differentiated lower animals and unicellular organisms react 
differently to various agents, if the latter are very dissimilar. Pavlov 
therefore pointed out that “lower degrees of analysis are, of course, also 
inherent in the lower divisions of the nervous system (as in the little-dif¬ 
ferentiated substance of animals without a nervous system), since even an 
organism deprived of the brain exhibits diverse reactions to stimulations 
of its external surface differing as regards the point of application, inten¬ 
sity and quality”* (and to different stimulations of its internal environ¬ 
ment). 

Pavlov regarded as analysers the totality of nervous formations which 
“isolate for the organism separate elements from the complexity of the 
environment...”, each analyser “decomposing a corresponding part of 
the external environment into a long series of individual elements” and 
including a peripheral division—the receptors (“transformers, each of 
which converts only definite energy into a nervous process"), afferent 
nerves and their “cellular brain ends.”** 


* /bid., p. 123. 

•* Ibid., pp. 122-23. 
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The analysing activity is based on the process of inhibition, since this 
process alone checks the irradiation of excitation over the central nervous 
system. The stimulations singled out by the analysing activity are the 
more fractional, the more limited the irradiation over the centres of ex¬ 
citation which arises in them as a result of the stimulation of each recep¬ 
tor structure. The activity of the lower centres ensures only such form of 
analysis, as a result of which stimulation of each group of receptors 
evokes a different reflex response, which, however, is always relatively 
constant for the receptive field of each reflex. Such analysis is not only 
rough, but also static; the distribution of inhibition and excitation depends 
primarily on the kind of receptors from which the impulses come to the 
lower centres, and on their frequency and strength, but not on the con¬ 
ditions under which stimulations were previously applied to the organism. 

The cerebral cortex ensures the effectuation of higher analysis based 
on conditioned inhibition which develops in the cortex, depending on the 
conditions of the action of the stimuli, on their reinforcement or non- 
reinforcement. Due to the process of internal, conditioned inhibition, from 
the mass of stimulations continuously reaching the cortex temporary con¬ 
nections with certain functions are formed only by the agents and com¬ 
plexes of agents whose action is reinforced by an unconditioned stimulus 
(or by a previously elaborated conditioned reflex). 

The elaboration of differentiations is the most important factor in the 
analysing activity. 

Schematically the differentiations can be divided into the following 
categories depending on the conditions of their elaboration: 1) differen¬ 
tiation of the properties of stimuli (height of tones, temperatures, forms 
of various objects, their colours and degrees of brightness, taste and olfac¬ 
tory agents, and agents acting upon the chemoreceptors of the blood ves¬ 
sels and tissues); 2) differentiation according to the site acted on by the 
stimulating agent (different areas of the skin, various skeletal muscles, 
tendons and ligaments) and according to the point of origin of acoustic, ol¬ 
factory, visual, tactile and thermal stimulations; 3) differentiation of stim¬ 
uli according to the rhythm of their application (different frequencies 
of auditory, cutaneous and optic stimulations, as well as stimulations of 
muscular receptors depending on the rhythm of muscular contractions); 
4) differentiation according to the strength of stimulation; 5) differentiation 
according to the time and sequence of the application of stimuli. 

Thus, impulses can be differentiated according to the quality, site, 
rhythm, strength and time of stimulation of the receptors. 


Complex Conditioned Reflexes and Dynamic Pattern 

Separate variations in the external and internal environment differen¬ 
tiated by the analysing activity of the cortex are associated by its syn¬ 
thesizing activity into diverse complexes of agents which, due to elabora¬ 
tion of temporary connections, are transformed into signals of various 
reflex acts. 

Very often it is not a single stimulus which forms temporary connection 
with an unconditioned, or previously elaborated conditioned reflex, but a 
complex of stimuli acting on different groups of receptors or on different 
elements of one type of receptors, for example, on different areas of the 
retina, skin, intestinal tract, etc. It is possible to elaborate a complex con- 
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ditioned reflex to combinations of simultaneously acting stimuli, for ex¬ 
ample, to the flash of an electric bulb and to a tone, to mechanical stimula¬ 
tion of the skin simultaneously with its cooling, etc. Complex reflexes can 
also be elaborated by a successive application of different agents. For ex¬ 
ample, if the following stimuli are successively applied for 20 seconds: 
light for 5 seconds, a tone for 10 seconds and mechanical cutaneous stimu¬ 
lation for 5 seconds, and the action of this successive series of stimuli is 
repeatedly reinforced by food (or by another unconditioned stimulus), a 
conditioned reflex aristas to the complex of these consecutively acting agents. 

If a complex conditioned stimulus has been elaborated from agents of 
different strength—a weak and a strong stimuli, each of which, taken sepa¬ 
rately, did not have any signalling property, the Weak component of the 
complex, when applied alone, usually produces no conditioned reflex. Its 
action is overshadowed, as it were, by the strong component. The weak 
agent exerts certain action on the cortex just the same. This is proved as 
follows: if the weak component of the complex is transformed into an inhib¬ 
itory stimulus by its separate application without reinforcement, the value 
of the conditioned reflex to the complex of the weak and strong agents 
markedly decreases. 

After numerous reinforcements of the complex as a whole, its individual agents 
los(? their effect if applied separately (in monkeys this occurs with greater case than 
in dogs). Consequently, cortical synthesis is not a mere summation of the action of 
agents, but a formation of a new reflex act. 

Differentiation of complex conditioned reflexes. If a certain complex of 
stimuli is constantly reinforced by food, and a complex of the same agents 
but acting in another sequence is not reinforced by an unconditioned stim¬ 
ulus, these complexes become differentiated. It has be^en shown (E. Asra¬ 
tyan et al.) that the same agent acquires different signalling properties 
depending on the conditions under which it acts. For example, by reinforc¬ 
ing the sound of a bell by alimentary stimulation in one room, and by elec¬ 
tric stimulation of the skin in another room, it is possible to obtain an 
al i mentary conditioned 
reflex with the help of 
the bell in the first room 
and a defensive condi¬ 
tioned reflex in the other. 

The significance of the 
differentiation of com¬ 
plex stimuli becomes 
particularly obvious if 
we recall that one word 
is distinguished from 
another and one sen¬ 
tence is distinguished 
from another sentence 
only by a different se¬ 
quence of sounds, syl¬ 
lables and words. 

Dynamic pattern. The synthesizing function of the cortex is also clearly 
demonstrated in experiments with conditioned reflexes elaborated accord¬ 
ing to the so-called pattern method. This method of elaborating conditioned 
reflexes consists in the fact that in the course of each experiment the con- 
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ditioned stimuli are applied in an invariable order as regards their sequence 
and intervals between their application. The fixed order of phenomena of 
the external world is imprinted upon the activity of the cortex in the form 
of a “dynamic pattern/’ i.e., a single functional complex in which the action 
of an individual stimulus depends on more or less constantly recurring 
conditions and the sequence of this action in the series of other agents. This 
Ls proved, for example, by the following fact: if during one of the experi¬ 
ments the diverse stimuli of an elaborated pattern are replaced by the 
action of only one of them and the latter alone is applied at all points of the 
pattern, it will produce effects peculiar not to itself, but to the stimuli 
which occupied their respective points in the pattern (Fig. 275). These and 
other experimental data warrant the important conclusion that the cerebral 
cortex, which not only analyses, but also synthesizes all the stimulations 
received, functions as a very complex dynamic integral system. 

Experiments show that the process of elaboration of a dynamic pattern 
entails certain difficulties for the cortex. At the same time the maintenance 
of an already established pattern is the easiest form of cortical activity. The 
reverse process—destruction of an elaborated pattern, and especially its 
replacement by a new one, likewise makes great demands on the cortical 
cells, which in certain cases may lead to pathological disturbances in higher 
nervous activity. 


CHAPTER 63 

TYPES OF NERVOUS SYSTEM AND FUNCTIONAL PATHOLOGY 
OF CORTICAL ACTIVITY* 

Types of Nervous System 

Practice shows that individuals of a definite species of animals possess, in 
addition to the general traits characteristic of all individuals of the given 
species, specific traits inherent in these individuals alone. This is also true 
of the functions of the cerebral hemispheres; it is precisely the various 
individual peculiarities in the activity of the cerebral hemispheres that are 
mainly responsible for the individual features of the organism’s functions. 

The activity of the cerebral cortex is characterized, in the first place, by 
a property which Pavlov called the strength of the nervous processes. The 
concept of strength ensues from the concept of the efficiency of the cortical 
cells; it relates both to the excitatory and inhibitory processes. It is well 
known that a strong stimulus produces a strong effect only when the inten¬ 
sity of the stimulus does not go beyond a certain limit. If this limit is 
passed, the excitatory process is succeeded by a process of inhibition, as a 
result of which the value of the reflex to such a supramaximal stimulus 
diminishes (transmarginal inhibition). Thus, it is possible to measure the 
limit of the working capacity of cortical nerve cells as regards the excita¬ 
tory process they develop. Experience shows that there are strong types of 
nervous system, characterized by high efficiency, and weak types with low 
limit efficiency. 

Furthermore, the activity of the cerebral hemispheres is characterized by 
the property of equilibrium. This term signifies the correlation or balance 
between the strength of the excitatory and inhibitory processes. Both proc- 

* This chapter was written by the late Prof. Podkopayev. 
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esses may be of equal strength; in this case it is an equilibrated nervous 
system. But sometimes one process is more pronounced than the other, and 
then it is an unequilibrated type of nervous system. 

The third important property characterizing the work of the cerebral 
hemispheres is the mobility of the nervous processes. Since normally and 
under experimental conditions there are frequent cases when one process 
in a functional cortical centre must be rapidly succeeded by another proc¬ 
ess (for example, excitation by inhibition and vice versa), it is very impor¬ 
tant that the basic cortical processes be sufficiently mobile. Practice shows 
that there are mobile nervous types with one nervous process easily and 
rapidly followed by the other, opposite process, and inert, stagnant types in 
which this interchange is slow and difficult. 

Classification of types of nervous system. Studies of a very large number 
of various experimental animals by means of special tests have revealed, at 
least as regards dogs, the following four principal types of nervous system: 

1. The sanguine, lively type. This is, so to speak, the ideal type in the 
centre of the classification. It has w'ell-developed basic functional proper¬ 
ties of the cortical cells: strong excitatory and inhibitory proce.sses, both 
processes almost equally strong—equilibrated, and very mobile—both 
nervous processes rapidly and easily replace each other. 

2. The melancholic or weak type. The most characteristic trait of the 
animals of this type is low efficiency of the cortical elements, which easily 
gives rise to transmarginal inhibition in them. In this type both the excita¬ 
tory and inhibitory processes are weak, with the processes of inhibition 
predominating in the cortical dynamics. Dogs of this type show traits in 
their behaviour usually called timidity and cowardice. There are many 
variations within this type. 

3. The choleric, or impetuous type. Both nervous processes arc very 
strong in animals of this type but the excitatory process greatly predomi¬ 
nates over the relatively weaker inhibitory process. Hence the characteris¬ 
tic trait of this type is disequilibrium. This type undoubtedly also has 
variations. 

4. The phlegmatic or calm type. The characteristic trait of this type is 
lack of mobility, i.e., inertness of the cortical processes. Though the animals 
of this type sometimes have very strong and equilibrated nervous systems, 
their nervous processes replace each other slowly and with difficulty. 

On the basis of the foregoing it is possible to draw the following diagram 
of the principal types of nervous system: 

Unequilibraled 

Strong ^ Mobile 

Equilibrated 

Weak '* Inert 

It will be observed that, like any classification, this is only a convenient 
scheme. In addition to the aforesaid types, there are various intermediate 
types. 

The specific characteristics of each individual nervous system result from 
the complex interaction between the inborn traits and those acquired 
through the various interactions of the animal with the surrounding envi¬ 
ronment in the course of individual development. Experience shows that 
inherited traits may change essentially because of the high plasticity of the 
cerebral hemispheres. There are, for example, obviously cowardly dogs, but 
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tests of their cortical activity show a strong and mobile rather than weak 
nervous system. There are also reverse cases. The cause of such divergence 
lies in the conditions under which the dogs were raised in the early period 
of their life. If a litter of newborn puppies is divided into two groups, of 
which one is constantly kept in a kennel and the other is raised under free 
conditions, the first group will show passive defensive reactions, while in 
the second group no passive defensive behaviour will be observed, though 
both groups include animals belonging to the same litter. 

By careful training based on the knowledge of cortical activity it is 
possible considerably to “improve” the weak type of nervous system in 
dogs and to make it comparatively stronger. Thus, inherited traits are not 
something fatal and inevitable, but can be changed. 

The concept of typo of nei-vous system is not confined to the physiolog¬ 
ical properties which directly characterize the functions of the cerebral 
cortex. The specific traits of the type are also reflected in other systems of 
the organism. Thus, from the physiological point of view, type is a definite 
variation of the organism as a whole. It has been found (by M. Petrova et 
al.) that in animals with different types of nervous system changes and dis¬ 
turbances in the activity of the internal organs (kidneys, liver), i.e., patho¬ 
logical processes, do not proceed with equal ease and arc characterized by 
certain peculiarities. It is true that the facts so far accumulated do not yet 
make it possible to predict exactly what way a particular pathological proc¬ 
ess will develop in various types of nervous system; however, the signifi¬ 
cance of the type characteristics as a factor which influences various func¬ 
tions of the organism under normal and pathological conditions can no 
longer be doubted. 


Pharmacological and Endocrine Influences on Cerebral Hemispheres 

Various pharmacological substances exert a strong influence on the func¬ 
tions of the cerebral cortex. 

Of these pharmacological substances acting upon the nervous system 
bromides have long been known and widely used in medicine. Administra¬ 
tion of certain doses of bromide accelerates elaboration of differentiations, 
retarded reflexes and other forms of internal inhibition, intensifying and 
concentrating it. This limits the irradiation of inhibition from its point of 
origin in the cerebral cortex, and phenomena of positive induction become 
more pronounced. Administration of bromides thus improves and makes 
more precise the equilibrium between the processes of excitation and inhi¬ 
bition. The weaker the process of internal inhibition, depending on the type 
of nervous system or functional disturbances of the cerebral hemispheres, 
the smaller the dose of bromide to be administered. 

Caffeine intensifies the process of excitation in the cerebral hemispheres 
and is thus in a certain measure the physiological antagonist of bromide. 
Caffeine increases the excitability of the cortical cells, and the animal usu¬ 
ally reacts to a stimulus more energetically and impetuously. Here, as in 
the case of bromide, the effect depends on the type of nervous system, the 
dose of caffeine and the functional state of the cerebral hemispheres. The 
weaker the nervous system, the smaller the dose that must be administered 
to obtain a useful effect. 

The influence of endocrine disturbances on the higher nervous activity of 
man and animals has long been known in medicine. Hormones greatly in- 
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fluence so sensitive an organ as the cerebral hemispheres, and any change 
in the content of various hormones in the blood therefore markedly modi¬ 
fies the conditioned reflexes. 

The influence exerted on the higher nervous activity of dogs by changes 
in the functioning of the sexual glands is now very well known. It has been 
found that increased activity of the sexual glands in female dogs during the 
heat and pregnancy produce changes in the cortical processes expressed in 
a fluctuation of the excitatory and inhibitory processes. A stable focus of 
excitation in the central nervous system during the performance of the 
sexual functions influences a number of conditioned reflexes evoking their 
external inhibition. 

Numerous experiments have shown that castration of the male dogs 
weakens their cortical activity; for a certain period after the operation it 
is the inhibitory process that is particularly disturbed (M. Petrova). Some 
time later this is followed by periods of normal cortical work which are 
succeeded by periods of its chaotic work. Finally, the castrates that had the 
strong type of nervous system before the operation recover their normal 
efficiency. But a difficult nervous task—a delicate differentiation, a com¬ 
plex pattern, etc., imposed on a castrate—suffices to reproduce the patho¬ 
logical disorders in the activity of the cortex. In representatives of the 
weak types of nervous system the consequences of castration are even more 
pronounced. 

Removal of the thyroid also results in marked disturbances in the activity 
of the cerebral cortex. Particularly striking results have been obtained in 
young, growing animals. In thyroidectomized puppies it is impossible to 
elaborate any alimentary conditioned reflexes whatever. 


Functional Pathology of Cerebral Hemispheres 

The work of Pavlov and of his school made it possible to induce function¬ 
al disturbances of the cortical activity experimentally and invariably to 
obtain experimental neuroses. 

The most effective method used in producing experimental neuroses is 
the overstrain of the basic processes in the cerebral cortex—excitation ox- 
inhibition. A neurosis can be obtained, for example, by overstraining the 
excitatory process as a result of a more or less protracted application of 
excessively strong stimuli, or by overstraining the inhibitory process; the 
latter can be achieved, for example, by the prolongation of the action of 
differentiating stimuli, or by the application of delicate differentiations, 
when the nonreinforced inhibitory stimulus is very close to the positive 
one. The emer-gence of a neurosis results in a so-called “breakdown” which 
may manifest itself in a predominance either of the excitatory or the inhib¬ 
itory process. If the excitatory process predominates differentiations dis¬ 
appear; saliva—in experiments with alimentar-y conditioned reflexes—is 
secreted during the intervals between the conditioned stimuli; motor exci¬ 
tation appears; normal correlations between the intensity of the stimulus 
and the value of the conditioned reflex are deranged. If the inhibitory proc¬ 
ess predominates, positive conditioned reflexes weaken and disappear, 
drowsiness develops and the animal sleeps during the experiment. Various 
manifestations of the breakdown are also obtained through overstraining 
the mobility of the nervous processes, for example, by transforming the 
positive stimulus into an inhibitory, and at the same time by converting the 
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inhibitory agent into a positive agent. Neurotic states may also arise as a 
result of interference with the normal work of the endocrine glands, i.e., 
in castration, thyroidectomy, etc. Neurosis is generally characterized by 
chaotic and inadequate behaviour. 

Functional neuroses are easily obtained in representatives of the ex¬ 
treme types of nervous system, i.e., in representatives of the unequilibrated, 
impetuous type (^‘cholerics”), and, particularly, in animals with a weak 
inhibitory type of nervous system (“melancholics’’). In the former the 
breakdown is mainly characterized by a predominance of excitation, while 
a disturbance of the already weak excitatory process and breakdowns with 
a still greater predominance of inhibition are characteristic of the latter. 
Thus it is the “extreme types” which are the chief “suppliers” of neuroses, 
although breakdowns of the normal higher nervous activity can, of course, 
also be produced by special measures in the strong—sanguine and phleg¬ 
matic—types. 

As a rule, neuroses do not manifest themselves immediately after the 
application of pathogenic agents, but one or even several days later. The 
pathophysiological process, which underlies the chaotic and inadequate 
behaviour of the animal, is characterized by the following phenomena: 
1) the cortical nerve cells weaken, i.e., their efficiency is reduced; 2) chronic 
hypnotic phases appear, sometimes persisting for months (paradoxical, 
ultra-paradoxical and other phases); 3) inertness of the nervous processes 
(more often of the excitatory process) or, on the contrary, excessive, patho¬ 
logical mobility of the cortical processes develops (especially of the exci¬ 
tatory process again). Pathological inertness takes the form of a reaction 
which arises extremely precipitately at the moment stimulation begins and 
during this stimulation is replaced by inhibition (picture of the so-called 
explosiveness, or “excitatory weakness”). 

The foregoing are the features peculiar to all experimentally induced 
neuroses. 

Experimental neuroses in animals, evoking pathological deviations in the 
higher nervous activity, often lead to grave disorders of the functions of 
the internal organs. 

For example, protracted changes in the bile-secreting function of the 
liver, disorders of diuresis, severe trophic lesions of the skin (M. Petrova, 
Bykov, Ussievich), changes in blood formation and in leukocytosis were 
observed in dogs under the action of factors leading to a breakdown of the 
higher nervous activity (Chernigovsky and Yaroshevsky). 

In experiments with monkeys “day” was replaced by “night” and vice 
versa by artificial illumination and darkening; after the periodicity of the 
physiological functions in the monkeys was established at the given 
rhythm of alternation of “day” and “night” the elaborated pattern 
was deranged again and a new rhythm of alternation of light and 
darkness was introduced. This repeated strenuous exercise of the lability 
of the nervous processes, as a rule, produced hypertension and in some 
cases grave heart diseases in hamadryads and macacos. Prolonged and 
gradual rise in arterial pressure after such influences was also observed by a 
number of investigators in dogs. Protracted disorders of cardiac activity, 
sometimes approximating to the picture of infarction of the miocardium 
and even leading to death were easily provoked in cats by electric stimula¬ 
tion applied to their lips at the moment they were grasping pieces of meat 
(Kurtsin). But similar stimulation of the lips applied not at the moment of 
grasping food, did not evoke any cardiac disorders in them. It is interesting 
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to note that pathological disturbances of cardiac activity, hypertension and 
breakdowns of the higher nervous activity almost invariably arise not 
immediately after the difficult tasks imposed on the nervous system, but 
some time later (for example, in the foregoing experiments with monkeys 
they arose 2 or 3 weeks after their return to the natural alternation of light 
and darkness). 


CHAPTER 64 

FUNCTIONS OF VARIOUS REGIONS OF CEREBRAL CORTEX 
Methods of Studying Localization of Functions in Cerebral Cortex 

One of the most important questions of the physiology of the cerebral 
hemispheres is the question of correlations between different functions 
of the cerebral cortex and the activity of its various structural formations, 
the question of the “adjustment of the dynamics to the structure’’ (Pavlov). 

Until the seventies of last century it was almost universally recognized 
in physiology that different regions of the cerebral cortex were equiva¬ 
lent in their role (or, as it is sometimes said, equipotential). This view 
was based on the experiments of Flourens (between the twenties and 
thirties of the 19th century) who failed to disclose any distinctions in the 
consequences of extirpation of various parts of the cerebral hemispheres 
in pigeons. The situation changed when Hitzig and Fritsch demonstrated 
in 1870 that stimulation of definite regions of the cerebral cortex invari¬ 
ably led to contraction of certain muscle groups. Abundant experimental 
material accumulated already in the 19th century by Ferrier, Munk, Lu- 
ciani, Ewald, Danilevsky, Monakow, Sherrington, Bekhterev and other 
researchers warrants the confident assertion that the result of stimulation 
or extirpation of various parts of the cerebral cortex depends on the 
region of the cortex to which the stimulated (or extirpated) part belongs. 

The already mentioned method of stimulation consists in observing the reactions 
of the animals (usually dogs, cats and monkeys) during the application of stimuli to 
some, very definite parts of the cerebral cortex. Electrical stimulation is used for this 
purpose most frequently and sometimes certain chemical agents (for example, strych¬ 
nine was used by Dusser dc Barcnne, absinth—by Orbeli). In some cases the cerebral 
cortex can also be stimulated in man when it is exposed during an operation on the 
brain: if local anaesthesia is used during the operation, it is possible to find out the 
sensations that arise in the patient and the movements he performs under delicate 
stimulations of different parts of the cerebral cortex (Penlield et al.). 

The second method used in studying the specific functions of various parts of the 
cerebral cortex is the method of extirpation, i.e., removal of some part and subse¬ 
quent thorough observation, for as long a time as possible, of the changes which mani¬ 
fest themselves in the behaviour of the animal. This is a coarse method; it is almost 
impossible to extirpate only a certain part of the cortex without injuring the neigh¬ 
bouring parts. The results of extirpation always depend not only on the removal of the 
extirpated part (or the part destroyed by coagulation), but also on stimulation of the 
intact parts of the cerebral cortex by the operative trauma. Furthermore, changes in 
the animal’s condition after extirpation depend on the phenomena of compensation 
of functions, i.e., replacement of the functions of the removed cortical section by the 
activity of its other divisions, and secondary stimulation which is caused by the growth 
of the scar tissue. It would, therefore, be wrong to think that the changes observed 
after extirpation of a part of the cortex depend only on the removal of the given part; 
after removal of a part of the cortex the remaining parts of the cerebral cortex and 
the lower formations of the central nervous system exhibit somewhat different prop¬ 
erties from those before the operation. Despite the.se defects, however, the method of 
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extil'patjon has provided physiology with numerous valuable facts, since the most 
pronounced and constantly recurring changes in the state of the animal’s condition 
following extirpation of a certain part of the brain largely depend on the disappeiu - 
ance of the functions of the removed part of the cerebral cortex. 

Clinical observations are particularly important for understanding the localization 
of functions, since they make it possible to judge the role of the various divisions of 
the human cerebral cortex. The clinic ascertains the symptoms which invariably result 
from destruction of certain parts of the cortex (for example, after haemorrhage, 
Ihiombosis of the brain vessels, injuries or wounds, and surgical removal of a part 
of the cortex affected by a tumour). 


Cylo-architectonic Areas of Cerebral Cortex 

In 1874, V. Betz, a Kiev neurologist, discovered giant pyramidal cells, 
now bearing his name, in the anterior central convolution and came out 
with the statement that ‘‘each area of the cortex differs in structure 
from all other areas of the brain.”* 

It has now been established that different areas of the cerebral cortex 
are characterized by certain distinctions in the delicate structure of their 
cells (so-called cyto-architectonics) and by a different disposition and 
distribution of the nerve fibres (so-called myelo-architecionics). The in¬ 
vestigations of Vogt, Brodmann, Economo and a number of scientific work¬ 
ers of the Moscow Institute of the Brain, headed by S. Sarkisov, disclosed 
about 50 various sections of the cerebral cortex (usually designated by 
numbers)—cortical cyto-architectonic areas, each of which differs from 
all other areas by delicate, sometimes almost imperceptible, peculiarities 
of form, density of disposition of the nerve cells and fibres and their 
distribution. 


Consequences of Total Extirpation of Cerebral Cortex 

Complete extirpation of the cerebral cortex in mammals (dogs) was 
first performed about 60 years ago by F. Goltz. After a series of succes¬ 
sive operations Goltz left in the crania of the dogs only the medulla oblon¬ 
gata, the midbrain with the cerebellum, the corpora quadrigemina, the 
thalamus and part of the corpus striatum. These dogs were kept alive 
for about one year and a half by being very well cared for, artificially 
fed (the food was put into their mouths) and protected from any noxious 
agents. Deprived of the cerebral cortex they were unable to take food 
without assistance, to avoid injurious stimulations, to react to food and 
to answer to their names. 

On the basis of these experiments Goltz (as was earlier done by Flou- 
rens on the basis of total extirpation of the cerebral hemispheres in birds) 
emphasized that removal of the cerebral cortex completely deprived the 
dog of its normal orientation in the environment. Interpreting his re¬ 
markable investigations in concepts and terms borrowed from psychol¬ 
ogy, Goltz stated that a decorticated dog lost the ability to understand, 
to recognize, to remember facts and objects. Only when the theory of 
conditioned reflexes was developed by Pavlov could the profound dis¬ 
turbances in the behaviour of animals arising after complete extirpation 
of the cerebral cortex be explained by the loss of all previously elaborated 

* Cited from L. Kukuyev’s book V. A. Betz, 1950. 
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conditioned reflexes and the inability to elaborate new temporary con¬ 
nections. 

The removal of the cerebral cortex manifests itself not only in the dis¬ 
appearance of all the organism’s reactions to signalling stimulations of 
the external environment, reactions acquired during the lifetime; dis¬ 
appearance of the conditioned reflexes, especially to interoceptive stimu¬ 
lations included in the pattern of a number of complex reflex acts, also 
modifies the activity of the internal organs. B. Bayandurov demonstrated 
(on birds and rodents) that removal of the higher division of the brain 
greatly influenced trophic activity, i.e., nutrition of the tissues, their 
supply with nutritive substances and the assimilation of these substances 
by the tissues. Removal of the cerebral hemispheres markedly retards 
the growth of young animals and changes their metabolism; normal 
daily periodicity is deranged (A. Slonim). Removal of the cortex makes 
impossible certain phenomena of compensation of functions which nor¬ 
mally arise, for example, after the transplantation of tendons (p. 547), 
suturing of nerve trunks, and injuries to the spinal cord or cerebellum 
(E. Asratyan). 

Experiments with complete extirpation of the cerebral cortex cannot 
reveal the peculiar properties of its various parts. This can be done best 
by experiments based on injuries to more or less limited areas of the 
cortex. 


Consequences of Extirpation of Various Parts of Cerebral Cortex 

Removal of different parts of the cerebral cortex produces different 
results. Removal of the occipital lobes results in the derangement of the 
animal’s reactions to optic stimulations; removal of the temporal lobes 
deranges the reactions to acoustic stimulations; destruction of the cor¬ 
tical areas surrounding the cruciate fissure causes motor paralyses and 
disturbs the reactions to cutaneous stimulations. These observations gave 
rise to the thesis that the occipital lobes of the cerebral cortex were con¬ 
nected with the reception of optic stimulations; the temporal lobes, with 
acoustic stimulations; and the parietal lobes, with cutaneous stimulations 
(localization of smell, taste and particularly of pain sensibility and rep¬ 
resentation of the interoceptors in the cortex has not yet been adequately 
ascertained). Hence the concept of various sensory areas—visual, 
auditory, cutaneous, each of which occupies a certain part of the cerebral 
hemispheres: the visual zone is located in the occipital lobe; the audi¬ 
tory, in the temporal lobe; the cutaneous, in the parietal lobe. 

Development of the method of studying conditioned reflexes, which 
made it possible to investigate the principal mechanisms of the higher 
nervous activity, enabled physiology to study objectively the consequences 
of extirpation of various parts of the cerebral cortex. This was accom¬ 
plished by Pavlov and his school. 

As before stated, the formations of the cerebral cortex, which receive 
impulses from the receptors, constituting the peripheral division of the 
given analyser, were designated by Pavlov as the cortical division (or 
cortical end) of each analyser (Fig. 267). Thus the cortical division of the 
visual analyser receives impulses caused by stimulation of the visual re¬ 
ceptors (retina); the auditory analyser receives impulses from the audi¬ 
tory receptors: the interoceptive analyser, from the interoceptors, etc. 
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The material relating to the localization of functions should therefore be 
interpreted in the light of these concepts of analysers, i.e., of the corticaJ 
formations which analyse and synthesize the stimulations coming to the 
cortex. 

Pavlov s investigations showed that if various parts of the cerebral 
cortex were extirpated in the dog, the nature of the disturbances of con¬ 
ditioned reflex activity in response to stimulation of different groups of 
receptors depended on the area of the cerebral cortex destroyed. Removal 
of the dog’s occipital lobes disturbs the optic conditioned reflexes most; 
removal of the temporal lobes affects the acoustic conditioned reflexes; 
removal of gyr, coronarius and ectosylvius (Fig. 276), the conditioned re¬ 
flexes to stimulation of the skin; 
and the removal of gyr. sigmo- 
ideus, the conditioned reflexes 
elaborated to the passive flexion 
of the extremities. 

Disturbances of conditioned re¬ 
flex activity resulting from de¬ 
struction of the cortical division of 
any analyser are manifested in 
the following phenomena: during 
the first days after extirpation of 
a certain part of the cerebral cortex 
all, or almost all of the dog’s 
conditioned reflexes disappear. 
(For the sake of simplicity let us 
assume that symmetrical cortical 
parts of the same name are re¬ 
moved in both hemispheres simul¬ 
taneously.*) It is a result of the 
harsh “blow^’ upon the cerebral 
hemispheres, of the irritation 
caused by the operative trauma. 
But the unconditioned reflexes, 
such as salivation, winking, con¬ 
striction of the pupil, jerking back the extremity in response to noxious 
stimulations, and the unconditioned orienting reflex to sudden, unusual 
stimulations, persist and can be observed almost immediately after the 
operation. 

Several days after the operation conditioned reflexes to stimulation of 
all receptors recover, except those whose impulses were directed mainly 
to the extirpated areas of the cerebral cortex, or to parts injured by the 
operation; subsequently, if the damage to the cortex is not extensive, 
these conditioned reflexes also recover. For a very long time, however 
(and even for ever if the damage is substantial), the conditioned reflexes 
from these receptors alone remain generalized, and the differentiations 
disappear. Elaboration of conditioned (differentiating) inhibition to stim¬ 
ulations—not reinforced by an unconditioned reflex—of receptors con¬ 
nected with the damaged part of the brain is extremely impeded and is 

* Actually, the various parts of the cerebral cortex are usually removed in several 
stages with intervals of many days between them, since simultaneous exclusion of 
large areas of the cortex often leads to the animal’s death in the first post-operative 
days. 



Fig. 276. Nucjlear part of motor analyser 
(shadtMl) and of cutaneous analyst^r (crosses) 
in dog (after N. Krasnogorsky). 
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never fully possible. If the ability to elaborate differentiations is restored 
when the cortex is only slightly damaged, this ability is confined to dif¬ 
ferentiation of sharply differing agents. For example, after slight damage 
to the temporal zone it is possible to elaborate in the dog a differentiation 
between the sound of a metronome reinforced by food and the sound of 
a bell not reinforced by any unconditioned stimulus, but it proves im¬ 
possible to obtain a differentiation between the different frequencies of 
the metronome; even when the cortical end of the auditory analyser is 
only slightly injured it is impossible to obtain a differentiation, say, be¬ 
tween an ascending and descending series of tones; at the same time the 
ability to differentiate between considerably differing tones is retained. 

Thus, dogs with the cortical division of some analyser greatly damaged 
retain the ability to elaborate conditioned reflexes to the stimulation of 



Hliick nircloH— coIIh of viHiml aiialyHor; croHscNS—cells of auditory analyser; 
7’-Hhapod Hyiiibols, cells of cutiuioous and muscular anulysf.TK; cindcs 

(act^ordiii^ to data of w'veral authors)—cells of taste aiialysor. 


the peripheral division of the given analyser. But the greater the damage, 
the more affected the elaboration of the inhibitory process which under¬ 
lies the analysis of various stimulations of the receptors; the higher syn¬ 
thesis, the ability to elaborate conditioned reflexes to complex stimuli 
and their differentiation, is also deranged. 

Fig. 277 shows the location of the brain ends of various analysers in 
the dog’s cerebral cortex (these brain ends were previously called sen¬ 
sory zones). It shows that the cortical division of the cutaneous analyser 
is situated mainly in gyr. coronarius and ectosylvius; that of the motor 
analyser, in gyr. sigmoideus; of the visual analyser, in the occipital lobe 
of the cortex; of the auditory analyser, in the temporal lobe. It also shows 
that none of the cortical divisions of the various analysers in the dog rep¬ 
resent strictly limited areas, but cover one another by their borders, 
and, consequently, overlap one another. This is testified to by the fact that 
dogs retain the conditioned reflexes to stimulations of the peripheral di¬ 
vision of each analyser after extensive injuries to the cerebral cortex. 
Pavlov, therefore, considered each analyser to consist of a nuclear part 
and of a part dispersed over the cortex. The nuclear part represents a 
thorough and exact projection of all the elements of the peripheral re¬ 
ceptor in the cortex and is indispensable to complex forms of conditioned 
reflex activity, such as elaboration of delicate differentiations, formation 
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of complex conditioned reflexes, etc. As to the part of each analyser dis¬ 
persed over the cortex, its cells are the ‘‘dispersed elements’" which may 
be encountered far from the nuclear part (for example, cells receiving 
acoustic stimulations may be situated in the anterior parts of the cerebral 
hemispheres). 

Pavlov conducted all his studies, relating to the consequences of extir¬ 
pation of various parts of the brain, on dogs. Investigations carried out on 
other animals show that in the lower mammals, in rodents, and in birds, 
the localization of functions is less distinct. This is due to the slight struc¬ 
tural distinctions between the various parts of the cerebral cortex in the 
lower animals. And this is why the data relating to rats in a certain 
measure coincide with the old data of Flourens who denied (on the basis 
of his experiments with birds) any localization of functions in the cere¬ 
bral cortex. Rabbits, however, show distinctions between the functions 



Fig. 278. Area of cortical reprcHcntat ion of cutaneous 
and motor analysers ((Iot,8) siiowing projection for 
skin un<l muscles of arms, legs and head; areas of 
auditory analyser (dash<*8) and visual analysor 
(crosses) in monkey (mar^aco) (after Dussor dc Ba- 
rtwie, with mod fications). 


of various parts of the cortex; 
this is testified to by the pic¬ 
tures of bio-electrical currents 
led off from different parts of 
the cerebral cortex (S. Sar- 
kisov, M. Livanov). 

The study of the effect of 
extirpation (and stimulation) 
of the cerebral cortex in mon¬ 
keys shows that the localiza¬ 
tion of functions in the cortex 
of these animals is more pro¬ 
nounced than in the beasts of 
prey; but this localization is, 
appartmtly, more delicate in 
apes (the chimpanzee and the 
orangoutang) than in macacos 
and marmosets. This is ex¬ 
pressed in the fact that in the 
former the areas of the brain 


occupied by the nuclear parts 
of the cortical divisions of various analysers are separated from 
each other (Fig, 278). It is possible that these areas are separated by such 
parts of the cortex which receive few axons from the cells of the thala¬ 


mus, i.e., fibres transmitting excitation from the receptors to the cerebral 
cortex. In monkeys and in man the cells, to which impulses are con¬ 
ducted from each group of receptors along the axons ascending from 
the thalamus, are, apparently, dispersed less. There is also no doubt that 
in the course of the interconnected development of the functions and 
structure of the cerebral cortex the ability of the latter to form a fine 
mosaic of excited and inhibited points continuously increases. Indicative 
in this respect is the fact that in a number of rodents the action of a strong 
acoustic stimulus often leads to convulsive fits, which is not observed in 
mammals with a more developed cortex. In monkeys and, all the more, 
in man the compensation of functions of the damaged division of the 
cortex by the activity of the remaining, intact divisions is less pronounced 
than in dogs. 

Functions, lost during the first days after injury to the cortical division 
of an analyser, recover to a certain extent even in man. It is still 
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unknown, however, whether this is due to a real substitution of the func¬ 
tions of the extirpated part by the activity of the intact parts, or to the 
fact that with the lapse of time the pathological state in the intact parts 
of the cortex caused by the operation (haemorrhage or wound) dis¬ 
appears. 

In apes and in man definite points of definite cortical areas correspond 
to each group of receptors. Different groups of receptors, for example, 
the tactile receptors of different areas of the skin and different 
fibres of the organ of Corti correspond to various groups of 
cells in the cortical divisions of their respective analysers. It 
has been stated that under the action of high tones, which 
stimulate the receptors at the base of the cochlea, bio-electric potentials 
arise in the cerebral cortex, mainly in the anterior part of Heschrs gyrus 
in the temporal lobe, where the cortical division of the auditory analyser 
is situated; but under the action of low tones which stimulate the recep¬ 
tors of the upper part of the cochlea, bio-electric potentials arise mainly 
in the part of this convolution situated closer to the occiput. With regard 
to the cortical division of the visual analyser it has been found that 
various sections of the occipital lobe of the brain (area striata) correspond 
to different squares of the retina. 


Efferent Influences of Cerebral Cortex and Its Motor, Cutaneous 
and Interoceptive Analysers 

The experiments which <?stablished that electric stimulation or certain 
areas of the dog's cerebral cortex invariably evoked contractions of 
various groups of muscles (Fritsch and Hitzig, 1870) played an important 
part in the development of the concepts of localization of functions. It 
had been found somewhat earlier that the loss of speech as a result of a 
cerebral haemorrhage in man was usually due to a lesion in a section of the 
third frontal convolution of the left hemisphere. 

Almost simultaneously with the discovery of motor effects changes 
caused by electrical stimulation of the cerebral cortex (V. Danilevsky, 
N. Mislavsky, V. Bekhterev et al.) were also found in the heart rate, the 
blood pressure, the respiratory rhythm, and in the activity of other internal 
organs. These investigators, however, did not even concern themselves 
with the role of various parts of the cortex in normal regulation of all 
functions of the organism. 

Prior to Pavlov the activity of the motor zone and the efferent functions of the 
cortex, in general, were erroneously interpreted as resulting from the excitation of 
special, always invariable cells of the cerebral cortex, of “centres” governing certain 
functions. The motor zone of the cortex (the cortical division of the motor analyser, 
to be exact) was regarded as an aggregate of “psychomotor centres.” The question 
of the physiological mechanisms detei*mining the role of the different parts of the 
brain in the various acts of the organism was actually disregarded and each activity 
was considered a result of excitation of a special “centre.” But the question of how 
this “centre” had acquired the properties that determine the peculiar nature of its 
functions remained completely unsolved. 

The theory of conditioned reflexes has disclosed the nervous mechanism 
by which the activity of the cerebral cortex ensures elaboration of ever 
new reflex processes according to the diverse agents that become con¬ 
ditioned stimuli. Hence the inevitable question: what is the mechanism 



of the very definite, more or less constant, reactions observed in response 
to stimulation of strictly fixed areas of the cerebral cortex? 



We already know that 
certain zones of the cerebral 
cortex are the cortical divi¬ 
sions of various analysers. 
We also know that in each 
muscle and in its tendons 
there is a large number of 
different receptors. Figures 
279 and 280 show that in 
monkeys and in man the 
cortical areas, whose stimu¬ 
lation evokes contraction of 
various muscles, are con¬ 
centrated mainly in the pre¬ 
central convolution in front 


Fig. 279. Areas in cjen^bral eortcx of moiikt^y eonneet- 
ecJ mainly with reiwtions to imj)ul8os from reeeptor.s 
of blood vessels, lungs, heart, vagus and area of mo¬ 
tor and cutaneous analysers (after Buoy). 


of the central (rolandic) 
fissure (area IV, Fig. 282). 
The cortical projection of 
the tactile sensibility of the 
skin is situated behind it, 


in the postcentral convolution (Fig. 280) For each section of the 
postcentral convolution, where the skin receptors of certain parts 
of the body are projected, there is (on the other side of the 
rolandic fissure) a corresponding section of the precentral convolution, 



Fig. 280. Areas of m(>tor, outanoous, visual, auditory and sixjoch-inotor analysers in 

human (x?robral cortex. 

I —**Hroca*a cmiinf'’ (area of Hjiocch-motor analywr); //—area, w}u>M«^ losioii cuusciia soiiHory uphaHia 
(auditory aiialyiM'ir); III ama whose lesion loads U» loss of ability to difr(»rf'ntiato separate words. Area 
XVIr (area striata) is blac^kcmed. Areas ans not strifTtly delimit-ed. 
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whose stimulation evokes contraction of the muscles of the same parts of 
the body. For example, the upper part of the postcentral convolution 
contains cells which receive impulses from the receptors of the leg and 
foot, whereas stimulation of the upper parts of the precentral convolu¬ 
tion produces a strictly coordinated contraction of the muscles of the 
same parts of the body (Fig. 280) accompanied by a characteristic coordi¬ 
nated distribution of contraction and relaxation of the antagonistic 
muscles (Fig. 281). 


The cortical localization of the representation of receptors of various skin areas in 
the postcentral concolution and the localization of the parts of the precentral con¬ 


volution connected with different groups 
of muscles, can be graphically shown by 
a figure of a man drawn into these con¬ 
volutions head downward (towards the 
base of the cranium) and feet upward 
(towards the fissure dividing the hemi¬ 
spheres). Since the cortical areas cor¬ 
responding to the receptors of the face, 
especially to the receptors in the region of 
the mouth, arc much larger than the areas 
corresponding to the lower extremities, such 
a figure, drawn into the cerebral cortex, 
must have an extremely large face and an 
unduly big mouth. 

Excitation from the interoceptors 
of the skeletal muscles continuously 
reaches the cerebral cortex. This is 



proved by the fact that passive flexion 
of a limb can he com)erted into a con¬ 
ditioned stimtilus for any function 
of the organism. Accompanying the 
pas.sive flexion of the hind leg (the 
dog’s leg is flexed by the experi¬ 
menter rather than by a contraction 
of the dog’s muscles) by an intro¬ 
duction of acid, N. Krasnogorsky 
elaborated a defensive salivary reflex 
to this flexion. This conditioned 
reflex was subsequently differentiated 
from diverse stimulations of the skin 
which were not accompanied by 
an introduction of acid. When the 
cortical areas, which are mainly pro- 
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Fig. 281. Ii<x5()rd of cont raction of antago- 
iiiBtic inusc.kw of bot h IcgR (mni. Bcinitcii- 
dinoKi and mm. vtisti cruralcs) under Btim< 
Illation of motor zone of right {Ort. dex. 
IS ) and left (inn. IS) f^orcbral hemisphere's. 

StiTnulutionH aro iiifliRHtcil liy full cif »«cond lino 
from bottom. Top to l»ottom: of coiitnic*.- 

tioiiH of right flexor (Fl.d.), loft flexor (Fl.n.)^ 
right extoriHor (Kxt.d.) and left extoiiBor (Kxi.fi.). 
Stimulation of cortox of right heinispliero pro- 
tluet'H flexion of left and t*xieiiHioii of right paw^-. 
Stimulation of cortox of left henuHphero produci'H 
exb'riHion of left and flexion of right pawn. Time 
iiitorval 2 se^eondH (after A. UkhtoniKky). 


jections of the cutaneous analyser in 

the cortex {gyr. coronarius and ectosylvius, Fig. 276) were extirpated, 
all conditioned reflexes from the skin disappeared for a long time, while 
the conditioned reflex to the flexion of the extremity, i.e., caused by stimu¬ 
lation of the receptors of the muscles, persisted. But if the motor zone of 
the cortex (gyr. sigmoideus, Fig. 276) was removed, all conditioned reflexes 
elaborated to the flexion of the extremity disappeared, while conditioned 
reflexes from the skin were retained. 


The aforesaid experiments carried out in Pavlov’s laboratory have 
demonstrated that the motor zone of the cerebral cortex is the zone of 


cortical projection of the muscular receptors; it is the motor analyser. 


42 * 
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In the light of these facts how are we to account for the invariable 
contraction of some muscle groups when certain parts of the motor 
analyser are stimulated? 

From the moment the cerebral cortex in the child is fully formed and 
its normal functioning begins each muscular contraction generates im¬ 
pulses which are conducted from the receptors of the muscle to the part 
of the motor analyser where these receptors are projected. Consequently, 
excitation of each group of cells in the motor analyser always coincides 
in time with the contraction of the muscles whose receptors are projected 
in the given cortical cells. A temporary connection arises between the 
excitation of the receiving cells of the motor analyser in the cortex and 
the excitation of the motoneurons. In the given case these relations 
between the cerebral cortex and the motoneurons are, finally, fixed as 
definite morphological connections between the cerebral cortex and the 
motoneurons of the spinal cord by the fibres of the so-called pyramidal 
tract (Fig. 282); in rodents this tract is but very little developed; in dogs 
it can be distinctly traced only to the thoracic part of the spinal cord; in 
man it is developed most. 

Cortical areas of eye muscles. It has been demonstrated that stimulation 
of area VIII of the cerebral cortex (Fig. 282) in the premotor area (see 
below, page 662) and area XVII situated in the neighbourhood of the 
cortical division of the visual analyser in the occipital part of the brain 
(Fig. 280) produces movements of the eyes. Various optic stimulations are 
always connected with various positions of the eyes fixed by contraction 
of the muscles of the eyeball. Consequently, when the eye muscles con¬ 
tract, not only impulses from the receptors of these muscles come to the 
cortex (to area VIII), but also impulses from the retina (to area XVII). 
As a result of this connection, which was at first elaborated, apparently, as 
a temporary connection, but was subsequently fixed in the phylogenesis, 
contraction of the eye muscles involves two cortical areas—the area of the 
visual analyser (area XVII) and that of the motor analyser (area VIII). In 
animals with well-developed ear muscles contraction of the lattei* similarly 
results from stimulation of the motor analyser and of the temporal area 
where the nuclear part of the auditory analyser is situated. 


Pyramidal Tract and Extrapyramidal System 

In man and the higher animals the area of the cerebral cortex whose 
stimulation by relatively weak currents evokes contraction of certain 
groups of muscles, i.e., area IV, has, according to Brodmann (Fig. 282), 
so-called giant pyramidal cells of Betz. 

These Betz’s cells (gigantic pyramids) project thick myelinated fibres 
of the pyramidal tract, which terminate at the cell bodies of the motoneu¬ 
rons of the anterior horns of the spinal cord (and at the nuclei of the tri¬ 
geminal and facial nerves of the medulla oblongata). The axons of Betz’s 
cells, consequently, form a direct pathway from the motor analyser to the 
motor nerve cells of the spinal cord. But Betz’s cells in both hemispheres 
number approximately 70,000, whereas in both pyramidal tracts (right and 
left) on the level of the medulla oblongata there are about one million fibres 
(of which 60 per cent are myelinated and of different diameters, and 
40 per cent unmyelinated). Thus, the pyramidal tract also contains axons 
of a mass of other nerve cells. Axons of cells from areas VI, V, III, I and 
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II of the cerebral cortex have been found in this tract in addition to those 
from area IV. The sites from which all the fibres of the pyramidal tract 
arise are not known as yet. 

Most of the fibres of the pyramidal tract cross: they cross to the other 
side in the lower part of the medulla oblon^^ata, i.e., the decussation of the 
pyramids, and then travel in the anterior lateral part of the spinal white 
matter (Fig. 247). Uncrossed fibres of the pyramidal tract extend in the 
posterior columns of the spinal cord; they also pass to the opposite side 
of the spinal cord on the level of the segments where they terminate at the 
cell bodies of the motoneurons. Thus, impulses from the cortex of each 



Black triuTi};1cR—an>a of Ikit/.’H ccIIh (unuhadf'd iriaiiglivs indicate pivscntic of dispersed Betz’s eells also 
ill these regions; 4m “irihibiiopy urea” deseribifl in motor analyser lieiweeii areas J V ami VI (after Biiey). 


hemisphere are, in the main, transmitted to the motoneurons of the oppo¬ 
site side of the spinal cord. Stimulation of the cortical division of the 
motor analyser (in area IV) of the left hemisphere, therefore, provokes 
contraction of the muscles of the right side of the body. 

Efferent connections of cortex with internal organs. The efferent con¬ 
nections of the cerebral cortex are by no means confined to the skeletal 
muscles. The very fact that conditioned reflexes can be elaborated to any 
function of the organism shows that impulses from the cerebral cortex can 
reach any efferent neurons. As before stated, impulses from interoceptors 
also reach the cerebral cortex. 

It is probable that the cortical structures receiving impulses from the 
receptors of the internal organs project descending axons which, through 
intermediate subcortical regions, conduct excitation from the cerebral 
cortex to the efferent neurons innervating these organs. 

Fibres which extend from the cerebral cortex to the subthalamic region 
directly or through the basal ganglia and thalamus, have been described; 
from here, as is well known, the impulses are transmitted to the efferent 
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neurons of the vegetative nervous system. The pyramidal tract possibly 
also includes direct pathways from the cortex to the neurons of the para¬ 
sympathetic and sympathetic divisions of the vegetative nervous system. 

We may suppose, at any rate, that the contraction of certain muscles 
simultaneously with the action of impulses from the receptors of these 
muscles upon the region of the motor analyser, continuously recurring 
through thousands of generations, has resulted in the formation of efferent 
pathways from the cortical projection of the muscular receptors (motor 
zone) to the motoneurons. It must be assumed there was a similar process 
in the formation of the connections between the cerebral cortex and tlu* 
internal organs. Owing to this, the cortical structures receiving impulses 
from the internal organs—the blood vessels, heart, etc.—are the cortical 
areas which predominantly exert efferent influences on these organs. Thus, 
the entire actwity of the cortex, in the final analysis, apparently, results 
from the formation of temporary connections. It is probable that in the 
course of historical development these connections may become hereditar¬ 
ily fixed in the form of morphologically differentiated nervous pathways 
between the cortex and the subcortical, subthalamic (and, possibly, bulbar 
and spinal) efferent neurons. 

The cortical areas, whose electric stimulation evokes various effects 
mainly in the internal organs, include: areas VI, I, VII, VIII, and, above 
all, the so-called premotor zone (areas VI and VIII). Stimulation of area 
VI produces a number of vascular effects, modifies the heart rate, changes 
the size of the pupil and provokes movements of the intestines. The points 
from which a rise in blood pressure is obtained are often located apart 
from the points whose stimulation leads to a drop in blood pressure. Elec¬ 
tric effects are recorded in area VIII during stimulation of the distal end 
of the vagus; direct stimulation of area VIII shows su.spension of respira¬ 
tion and increased peristaltic movements of the intestines. The receptors 
of the afferent fibres of the vagus are, apparently, represented mainly in 
this area. 

Removal of the premotor zone in the experiments of Bykov’s collabo¬ 
rators resulted in the modification of the conditioned reflexes elaborated 
to the activity of the kidneys and gallbladder. This operation also deranged 
water excretion when too much water was consumed (A. Ginetsinsky). It 
has not been shown, however, that the premotor zone is the only site where 
all interoceptors are projected and correspondingly the only site where the 
cortex gives rise to descending fibres which connect it with the efferent 
innervation of the internal organs. At the same time there is no doubt that 
this area of the brain is of essential importance for the reaction to intero¬ 
ceptive impulses. 

Extrapyramidal system and premotor zone. Stimulation of the premotor 
zone (area VI, Fig. 282) not only evokes changes in the activity of the 
internal organs, but also leads to motor effects which differ from the results 
of stimulation of the motor zone in that 1) they arise only when stronger 
stimulations are used; 2) they result not in the contraction of individual 
muscles, but in more general movements of the limbs, trunk, or head; 
3) they largely (but not fully) disappear after removal of the motor zone 
(precentral convolution, i.e., area IV). 

Experiments performed on monkeys have shown (and observations on 
the consequences of brain lesions in man have confirmed it) that removal 
of area IV results in muscular paralysis on the side of the body opposite 
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lo \ha\. >w\\ere \hese parls ol lYve \\ave \>een removed. T!Y\e extremity 
gradually recovers its movements, but the fine movements of the digits 
are paralyzed for ever (the extensive representation of the digital muscles 
in the cortical division of the motor analyser should be recalled in this 
connection). 

When the premotor zone is removed, the muscles generally retain their 
ability to contract, but the ability to effect muscular contractions requir¬ 
ing delicate differentiations between various motor conditioned refiexes 
is lost, especially in the higher mammals; all movements therefore become 
extremely “awkward,” and the newly elaborated motor conditioned re¬ 
flexes are unstable. 

Unlike atonia which develops in monkeys after removal of the motor 
zone, removal of the premotoi- zone increases the tone of a number of 
muscle groups which forces the anterior extremities and digits to flex 
(Fig. 259). 

Connections of cxtnipyramidal system. Connecting fibres run from 
area VI to area IV (motor zone); in addition, there is a vast system of con¬ 
nections between the cortex and the efferent neurons through the subcor¬ 
tical ganglia and nuclei of the diencephalon and midbrain. The entire 
system connecting the cerebral cortex with the motor efferent neurons 
through the efferent nuclei of the brain outside the pyramidal tract (in¬ 
cluding the premotor zone of the cortex), is therefore called the extra- 
pyramidal system. It includes: a) the premotor zone; b) the corpus stria¬ 
tum (nucl. caudatus, putamen, globus pallidus); c) the substantia nigra, the 
red nucleus and corpus luyisi of the mid brain. The cerebellum must prob¬ 
ably also be included in this system. The connections of the extrapyra- 
midal system are schematically shown in Fig. 261. 

In the cerebral cortex there are certain sections (in the motor and pre¬ 
motor zones) whose stimulation leads to inhibition of motor effects evoked 
by stimulation of other sections of the brain (sections 4s in Fig. 282). It is 
probable that impulses from these “inhibitory sections’’ of the cortex, 
passing through nucleus caudatus and globus pallidus, reach the thalamus, 
in which responsive impulses arise again, proceed to the cortex and pro¬ 
duce inhibition in it. 

Normally the functioning of the structures of the extrapyramidal sys¬ 
tem always depends on the activity of the cerebral cortex. The existence 
of fibres extending from the premotor zone to globus pallidus and nucl. 
caudatus is beyond any doubt. It is also possible that there are fibres ex¬ 
tending from the cerebral cortex to the putamen. Therefore, the results of 
injuries to the strial system are partly accounted for by the exclusion of 
the structures which conduct impulses from the premotor zone of the 
cerebral cortex to the lower centres. 

A characteristic symptom of the lesion of the globus pallidus (especially 
when the subst. nigra and corpus luyisi are simultaneously affected) is 
tremor or torpidity of the muscles often due to considerable inertness of 
the basic nervous processes—excitation and inhibition. This entire symp¬ 
tom-complex is called Parkinsonism and is often observed after encephali¬ 
tis. Lesions of the striopallidal system often also show so-called hyper¬ 
kinesis —^forced movements which do not produce a full motor effect, can¬ 
not be inhibited by the activity of the cortex and are expressed in tremor, 
convulsive contraction of a number of muscles (chorea) and peculiar 
vermicular movements of the limbs (athetosis). 
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Electric Phenomena in Cerebral Hemispheres 


Electric phenomena in brain. Studies of the electric potentials conditioned 
by the activity of the brain have lately become very important in the 
investigation of this activity. 

As far back as the seventies of last century Danilevsky described the modificalion 
of electric potentials mainly of the posterior divisions of the cerebral cortex occurrinKi 
during acoustic stimulation, and of the anterior divisions of the cortex during cuta* 
neous stimulation. Elcctrophysiological investigations first assumed importance in the 
elaboration of concepts relating to localization of functions. Subsequently, this trend 
was developed in the works of V. Bekhterev and his collaborators, and particularly 
in modern researches both in the U.S.S.K. (S. Sarkisov, M. Livanov, A. Kogan et al.) 
and abroad. 

Danilovsky also indicated there were waves of electric potentials in the cerebral 
cortex even when no stimulations were applied to the receptors or afferent nerves. 
This was further elaborated by Sechenov in 18tt2; he discovered rhythmic electric 
waves in the frog’s medulla oblongata which not only arose in the absence of any 
stimulation of the receptors, but were even suppressed by strong stimulations. Des¬ 
ignating the above-mentioned waves as “spontaneous,” since they arose “without 
apparent cause,” Sechenov emphasized that this term was in no way used by him to 
indicate the nature of the phenomenon, but only the explosive character of its mani¬ 
festation; this statement is also important for present-day physiology since some 
modern researchers regard the rhythm of bio-olectric currents in the brain as a mani¬ 
festation of its permanent properties, irrespective of the conditions of existence and 
development of the organism as a whole. 

The use by V. Pravdich-Neminsky (1925) of a highly mobile string galvanometer 
instead of the inert mirror galvanometer formerly used by investigators was an 
important event in the investigation of electric phenomena in the cerebral hemispheres. 
By leading off bio-electric currents from the cerebral cortex of mammals to a string 
galvanometer, Pravdich-Neminsky gave a precise description of the electrical waves 
in the cortex (which he named the waves of the first and second order) now usually 
designated as alpha and beta waves. Later, in 1929, the German psychiatrist G. Berger 
began to investigate the electric activity of the human cerebral cortex by leading off bio¬ 
electric currents from the brain to a galvanometer of low inertness through an amplifier. 

The recording of electric phenomena in the human cerebral cortex 
through the coverings of the cranium and skin has made it possible to 
extend the studies of electric phenomena in the higher division of the 
central nervous system. The recording of electric phenomena in the brain, 
so-called electro-encephalography, is becoming as important in the clinic 
of cerebral lesions as electrocardiography is in the clinic of heart diseases. 

Electro-encephalography. The cerebral cortex of man and animals ex¬ 
hibits rhythmically arising electric potentials. They are observed at com¬ 
plete rest and during sleep (Fig. 283, on the right) and disappear only in 
deep narcosis. 

Alpha and beta waves are the first to be distinguished in the electric 
activity of the human cerebral cortex. Alpha waves (Fig. 283, a) are oscil¬ 
lations of potentials with a frequency of about 10 per second (9 to 12) and 
with a relatively high voltage (about 500 microvolts). They are connected 
mainly with the activity of the occipital (visual) zone of the cortex and 
disappear under the action of illumination, when the eyes are fixed on a 
certain object, under intense stimulations of other receptors, when com¬ 
plex motor acts are effected, when a focus of excitation arises in the brain, 
in the course of solving mathematical problems, etc. This is the so-called 
depression of the alpha-rhythm (Fig. 283 on the right). 

Beta waves are small electric oscillations often superposed on the alpha 
waves (Fig. 283, b) and especially clearly seen in electro-encephalograms 
when the alpha waves are depressed. 
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In deep sleep alpha waves are succeeded by delta waves, i.e., by still 
slower, longer and less frequent oscillations (4 to 5 oscillations per minute) 
of the electric potential of the cortex (Fig. 283, on the right). Delta waves 
emerge not only in sleep, but also in grave pathological disturbances 
of the brain, in the presence of tumours and in epilepsy (Fig. 283, e). 


Studies of electric potentials of the brain are also important for the characteristics 
of conditioned reflex activity. It has been demonstrated (M. Livanov) that if stimula¬ 
tion of the visual analyser of the rabbit, applied in a certain rhythm, is accompanied 
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by electric stimulation of the skin applied in the same rhythm, under the isolated 
action of flashes of light the bio-electric currents in the region of the motor analyser 
assume the rhythm of the optic stimulations applied to the eye. While a conditioned 
reflex to the flashes of a light is still in the process of elaboration, bio-eleclric currents 
isorhythmic with the flashes are recorded in the motor analyser even in the absence 
of the flashes, probably because of the experimental conditions which are transformed 
into a conditioned stimulus. But after the elaboration of a stable conditioned motor 
reflex rhythmic curi-ents arise in the motor analyser only in response to signalling 
optic .stimulations. 

It has al.co been demonstrated that by combining indifferent stimuli (indifferent 
as regards their influence on the bio-electric currents in the brain) with agents which 
dcpres.s the alpha rhythm, it is possible, owing to the elaboration of a conditioned 
reflex, subsequently also to obtain such a depression under the action of the pre¬ 
viously indifferent stimuli. 

Temporary connections between two groups of cortical cells are also elaborated 
under their simultaneous direct stimulation by electrodes applied to various areas of 
the cerebral cortex (Livanov). 
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CHAPTER 65 


CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES OF HIGHER 
NERVOUS ACTIVITY IN MAN 

Concept of First and Second Systems of Signals of Reality 

In his teaching on the interconnected first and second systems of signals 
of reality Pavlov indicated the ways to extend the physiological, natural- 
scientific analysis to the knowledge of the peculiar functions of the human 
cerebral cortex. 

In addition to the mechanisms governing the activity of the cerebral 
cortex, common to man and the higher animals, man has other specific 
functions of the cerebral hemispheres which have ai isen in the process of 
historical development of human society and distinguish man from all 
other animals. Pavlov believed that the specific properties acquired by the 
human cerebral cortex depended on the new way of interaction with the 
environment which arose in the course of human labour activity and was 
expressed in speech. .. It is precisely speech which has made us hu¬ 
man .. . Pavlov stated. Consequently, only by analysing the physiolog¬ 
ical mechanisms of speech, only by studying the reactions which arise 
because of the emergence of speech is it possible to get an insight into the 
specific features which distinguish the higher nervous activity of man 
from that of animals. 

‘In the animal,’’ Pavlov wrote, “reality is signalized almost exclusively 
by stimulations and by the traces they leave in the cerebral hemispheres, 
which come directly to the special cells of the visual, auditory or other 
receptors of the organism. This is what wo, too, possess as impressions, 
sensations and notions of the natural world around us.... This is the first 
system of signals of reality common to man and animals. But speech con¬ 
stitutes a second signalling system of reality, which is peculiarly ours, 
being the signal of the first signals.”• ** 

The action of various objects and phenomena of the surrounding world 
upon the cerebral cortex through stimulation of the receptors is always 
a concrete signal of reality. This is the first system of signals of reality. 
But speech, according to Pavlov, represents “... especially and primarily 
kinesthetic*** stimulations which proceed from the speech organs to the 
cortex_” These stimulations constitute a set of second signals, the sig¬ 

nals of signals. “They represent an abstraction from reality and make 
possible the forming of generalizations; this constitutes our extra, spe¬ 
cially human, higher mentality, which creates an empiricism general to 
all men and then, in the end, science, the instrument of the higher orien¬ 
tation of man in the surrounding world and in himself.”**** 

Any agent acting upon a receptor becomes a signal because of the activ¬ 
ity of the higher division of the central nervous system. The first signal¬ 
ling system implies the entire activity of the cortex which determines the 
conversion of the given stimuli into signals of various activities of the 

• I. Pavlov, Complete Works, Vol. Ill, Book 2, p. 336. 

** Ibid., pp. 335-36. 

Kinesthetic stimulations arc those which procoexi from the receptors of the mus¬ 
cles, in the given case, the muscles of the speech organs—^tongue, larynx. Ups, cheeks. 
{Author's note,) 

**•* I. Pavlov, Complete Works, Vol. Ill, Book 2, pp. 232-33. 
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organism. The second signalling system implies the entire peculiarly hu¬ 
man cortical activity which ensures speech signalization between men, 
establishment of connections between objects (phenomena) and words by 
which they are designated, and accomplishment of various acts resulting 
from the influence of verbal stimuli. 


Formation of Second Signalling System 

Verbal designations replace the action of agents of the first signalling 
system and enable the organism to react not only to the direct influence 
of various real objects and phenomena, but also to their verbal designa¬ 
tions. Connections between the verbal signals and the real stimuli are 
established in accordance with the laws of formation of conditioned re¬ 
flexes, in accordance with the laws of elaboration of temporary connec¬ 
tions. At the same time the second signalling system always functions in 
connection with the first system, and its activity cannot be considered apai t 
from the reactions of the organism to the first system of signals. 

The utterance of syllables and words stimulates the receptors of the 
.speech muscles, i.e., the muscles of the tongue, lips, cheeks and larynx. 
These stimulations enter the central nervous system, and upon reaching 
the cortex excite certain cellular groups of the cortical division of the 
motor—kinesthetic—analyser. The cortical neurons of this analyser con¬ 
nected with the receptors of the speech muscles play so important a part 
that in the aggregate they should be properly called the cortical division 
of the speech motor analyser. It is represented mainly by the area of the 
frontal convolution of the cortex of the left hemisphere (in right-handed 
people), which was previously described as the “motor centre of speech” 
(Fig. 280) discovered by Broca as far back as the sixties of last century 
(Broca’s centre). 

When various syllables and words are pronounced, difTeient kinesthetic 
stimulations come from the receptors of the speech organs to the speech 
motor analyser. Excitation of the cortical cells during the pronunciation 
of words always coincides in time with acoustic stimulations produced by 
the sound of these words and with visual, tactile, taste and other stimula¬ 
tions resulting from the direct influence of the object (or action), desig- 
naU?d by the pronounced words, upon the first signalling system. For 
example, when little children pronounce (and simultaneously hear) the 
word “milk,” they associate it with the sight, smell and ta.ste of milk; 
when they pronounce and hear the word “mamma,” they associate it 
with a number of visual, tactile, olfactory and acoustic stimulations, com¬ 
ing from this definite person. The stimulation produced in the cerebral 
cortex as each word is pronounced, is combined, according to the prin¬ 
ciple of elaboration of temporary connections, with the stimulations of 
the first signalling system produced by the objects designated by each 
word. Thus, the words turn into signals of the objects which they desig¬ 
nated. 

By the end of the second year of life the vocabulary of a normal child 
consists of more than 200 words, and already at this time the child shows 
a grammatical connection between the words and combines them into 
sentences. This is due to the well-developed synthesizing activity of the 
cerebral cortex, which ensures the combination of syllables and words 
signalizing various objects and phenomena (for example, “give me,” etc.) 
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into most elementary sentences. The child mainly imitates the speech of 
the adults, which is of prime importance at this time. 

The entire activity of the second signalling system, the uttering of words 
and all the reactions to speech signals are elaborated during the lifetime 
by the formation of speech conditioned reflexes resulting from the synthe¬ 
sizing and analysing activity of the human brain. Pavlov stated: .. speech 
is as real a conditioned stimulus to man as all other stimuli which are 
common to man and animals; but at the same time, it is unlike other stim¬ 
uli, that it can be neither quantitatively nor qualitatively compared in 
this respect with the conditioned stimuli of animals. Owing to the entire 
preceding life of the adult, speech is connected with all external and inter¬ 
nal stimulations coming to the cerebral hemispheres, signalizes all of them, 
replaces them and, therefore, can provoke all the actions and responses 
of the organism conditioned by those stimulations.'’* 

In man any agent may be connected with verbal stimulation. Ivanov- 
Smolensky’s studies of children from eight to ten years of age demon¬ 
strated that if some concrete agent (for example, the sound of a bell) was 
made a conditioned stimulus of a certain motor reaction (pressing a balloon 
or jerking the hand away when the skin was stimulated by electricity), 
the mere utterance of the word “bell” or this word shown in writing at 
once produced the same reaction without any reinforcement. Contra¬ 
riwise, if the reaction was elaborated to the word “bell,” the sound 
of the bell (or the written word “bell”) produced the same reaction 
as the spoken word “bell.” As indicated in Pavlov’s foregoing statement, 
when speech forms a connection with a concrete stimulus it signalizes 
and replaces it. This is why the word “bell” produces the same effect as 
the real sound of a bell. Moreover, we see that there is no fundamental dif¬ 
ference between words heard, read or spoken: the reaction evoked by ver¬ 
bal stimulation also manifests itself when the given word is seen in writ¬ 
ing. 

Verbal stimulations can signalize not only actions, but also their inhibi¬ 
tion: if, for example, a green light is reinforced by an unconditioned stim¬ 
ulus, while a differentiation has been elaborated to a red light, the words 
“red light” will evoke no reaction. Whenever speech replaces concrete 
stimulation (for example, when the word “light” replaces the flash of an 
electric bulb), the connections between the cortical excitation, evoked by 
the verbal signal, and that which arises from stimulation of the receptors 
by the agent designated by this word are coupled. 

Observation of children has established the fact that stimuli of the first signalling 
system can also be converted into signals of the second order when combined with a 
i-eaction evoked by a verbal stimulus. For example, a child is told to do something 
(to press a balloon connected with a recording apparatus). Before telling the child to 
do it the experimenter applies some stimulus (for example, a flash of an electric 
bulb) which was previously indifferent in relation to the accomplishment of the task. 
After several such combinations the child presses the balloon before it is told to do so 
merely under the action of the agent of the first signalling system, i.e., the flash of 
the electric bulb. In this case speech, i.e., the stimulus of the second signalling system, 
replaces the unconditioned stimulus, while agents coinciding in lime with the verbal 
stimulus (flashes of the electric bulb) and previously included only in the activity of 
the first signalling system, become signals of this verbal st mulus. 

Verbal designations of various influences upon the organism evoke the same 
changes in the work of the internal organs as the unconditioned stimuli designated by 
them, or stimuli of the first signalling system of reality. For example, the words “I 
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rinj; the bell” evoke the same vascular reaction as was produced by the sound of the 
bell itself (Fig 284), if the latter, being combined with a pain stimulation, was pre¬ 
viously transformed into a signal of this stimulation. 

In man numerous agents of the first signalling system acquire certain 
verbal designations, thus evoking the activity of the second signalling 
system. As the second signalling system begins to be formed this is due to 
the fact that stimulation of receptors, which arises when each word is 
pronounced and heard, is accompanied or, one may say, reinforced by 
the direct action of the agent designated by the given word. Subsequently, 
many new words acquire their meaning because of their combination 
with the already elab¬ 
orated verbal desig¬ 
nations of concrete 
objects, and not with 
the direct action of 
the latter on the re¬ 
ceptors. Only due to 
such chains do all 
objects (phenomena), 
whose direct action 
we have never expe¬ 
rienced, become sig¬ 
nals for us in the form 
of definite words; ow¬ 
ing to these chains 
previously unknown 
words become signals 
of certain objects 
through the medium 
of other words, which had earlier become signals of definite objects and 
phenomena. Such chains may be very complex and have many links, each 
of which is based on the combination of different speech signals. The initial 
link is always based on the combination of the action of speech stimulation 
with a concrete agent of the external world. 






Fig. 284. CoiLstrivtiuii of blood voswOk in arm (fall in pK - 
thysniograin) at tho wordw “I ring the bt‘11" (mark bell). 
Prior to this actual S(Mind of bell was transformefl into stim¬ 
ulus producing conditioned reflex constriction of blood ves¬ 
sels due to c<HnbinatioTi of sound of bell with pain stimulus 
(heating of eertain skin area with tlu^rmodiMit t»‘!rif>erat iirt? 
c»r 60 ’ ('') (after A. Pshonik). 


Second Signalling System and Abstraction from Reality 

No word (if considered as a physical stimulus, as a complex of sounds, 
or a complex of lines and symbols forming its letters) has, as regards its 
properties, any permanent relation to the obj€?ct it designates. Conse¬ 
quently, any verbal designation of an object implies abstraction from its 
concrete properties. 

General natural stimuli of the first signalling system, i.e., stimuli com¬ 
mon to man and animals can act upon us only in the presence of an agent 
of the external or internal environment which evokes them: there can be 
no thermal stimulation in the absence of a source of heat, and no peal of 
thunder without an electrical discharge in the atmosphere. If the highest 
orientation of the animals in the surrounding world is to be designated 
as thinking, then it is invariably and exclusively concrete, object think¬ 
ing, conditioned, temporary connections with agents acting at the given 
moment upon the organism (and connections with the immediate traces of 
various agents). 
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Verbal designations may be reproduced in the absence of the object the 
given word designates. Words can be reproduced not by being uttered, 
but also by being written or by being thought (the latter occurs when 
they are not spoken or revealed in other motor acts). 

The second signalling system arises and exists as a means of intercourse 
between men in their labour activity. This is due to the fact that one man 
may be influenced by verbal designations of agents which at the given 
moment directly act upon another man evoking a speech reaction in him; 
owing to the existence of a written language, we can be influenced by 
agents which acted, even in very remote times, upon the author of the 
texts we read. Furthermore, due to varied temporary connections with 
different words, connections which arise depending on the results pro¬ 
duced by the agents designated by them, the words uttered or heard by us 
continuously lead to the emergence of new reactions within the second 
signalling system again. In the foregoing example the word “bell” made 
the child jerk the hand away, reach for a candy, etc., depending on the 
signal meaning of the bell. 

Since each word, designating a real object, is in itself deprived of the 
concrete properties of the given object, man is able to orient himself not 
only in his immediate environment. Everything designated as recollec¬ 
tions, as orientation in coming events (beyond the reinforcement of the 
first signals by the reflex on the basis of which it was elaborated), and all 
of science (see Pavlov s statement above, p. 668) are based on the fact that 
speech is a signal of reality, a signal which arose under conditions of defi¬ 
nite, concrete human intercourse, but at the same time deprived of the 
concrete properties of the objetcs it designates. 



PART XIV 


ANALYSERS (SENSE ORGANS) 


CHAPTER 66 

GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF ANALYSERS 
Subjective Character of Pre-Pavlovian Physiology of Sense Organs 

Prior to Pavlov the theory of the sense organs was based largely on 
materials obtained from subjective observations on human sensations and 
notions. It is true, important data pertaining to the structure of the re¬ 
ceptor apparatuses of the sense organs were obtained. The physical aspect 
of the processes going on in some of them (especially in the eye) was 
profoundly and extensively investigated, and in this respect this branch 
of physiology was, undoubtedly, developed most. As to the strictly physio¬ 
logical aspect, as Pavlov pointed out, only elementary facts were estab¬ 
lished. 

The physiology of the sense organs was an arena of the bitter struggle 
between the materialist and idealist world outlooks, a struggle concen¬ 
trated around questions relating to the specific nature of the activity of the 
sense organs. Owing to its specific structure, each sense organ normally 
reacts only to one form of stimulation: light waves are the specific or ade¬ 
quate stimuli for the eye; sound waves, for the ear; certain chemical 
substances, for the organs of smell and taste, etc. But at the same time it 
is well known that certain inadequate stimuli (mechanical stimulation in 
the form of a blow, push or pressure, application of an electric current, 
or of any other strong stimulus to the given organ) produce the sensation 
of light and colours when acting upon the eye and the sensation of sound 
when acting upon the ear. In this case, however, the sensations are ele¬ 
mentary and deprived of any qualitative nuances in which normal sen¬ 
sations are so rich. They may result from stimulation not only of the end- 
organ, but also of the nerve trunk. For example, transection of the optic 
nerve during an operation produces a sensation of light or glare without 
any visual image. 

These functional qualities of the sense organs, pointed out by the Ger¬ 
man physiologist Johannes Muller (1840), gave him ground to formulate 
the so-called law of specific irritability. According to this law, the quali¬ 
ties of sensations do not depend on the nature of the stimulus, but are 
fully determined by the specific energy inherent in the sensory systems, 
which was regarded by Muller as an inborn, invariable “vital property.'" 

Proceeding from the incorrect vitalistic approach to the activity of the 
sense organs, Muller came to the idealist conclusion of the unknowability 
of the external world, since, according to his point of view, it is only the 
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properties and states of the sense organs themselves which reach our con¬ 
science through the sense organs, and not the properties and states of the 
objects of the external world. These fundamentally wrong conceptions of 
Muller concerning the activity of the sense organs were caught up by all 
agnostics and idealists as a “physiologicar* substantiation of the unknow- 
ability of the objective world. 

Criticizing the fundamental principles of idealism which denies the 
objectivity and knowability of the external world, V. I. Lenin characterized 
Muller’s “physiological idealism” as follows: “The idealism of this physiol¬ 
ogist consisted in the fact that in investigating the mechanism of our sense 
organs in relation to sensations and showing, for example, that the sen¬ 
sation of light was produced by the action of various stimuli on the eye, he 
was inclined to deny on this basis that our sensations were images of ob¬ 
jective reality.”* Characterizing idealist philosophy, Lenin stated: “The 
sophism of idealist philosophy consists in the fact that it regards sensation 
as being not the connection between consciousness and the external world, 
but a fence, a wall, separating consciousness from the external world—not 
as an image of the external phenomenon corresponding to the sensation, 
but as the ‘sole entity’.”** 

According to Lenin’s theory of reverberation, the external world, as an 
objective reality existing outside and independent of consciousness, is the 
source of sensations. Sensations are, according to Lenin, the subjective 
images of objective things. This means that sensations, resulting from the 
influence of the external world on the sense organs of man, possess specific 
qualitative properties and a subjective character, at the same time reflecting 
the objective properties of things. 

Alien to the ideas of evolutionary development Muller overlooked the fact that the 
specific functional properties of the sense organs were the result of a long biological 
evolution towards a fuller adaptation of the organism to the conditions of its exist¬ 
ence, towards more delicate and differentiated reactions to various influences of the 
external world. Far from preventing knowledge of the external world the specific 
nature of the activity of the sense organs therefore ensures a more exact reflection 
and synthesis of its phenomena. The more pronounced the specific nature of the activ¬ 
ity of a sense organ, the more differentiated its reaction, the more exactly is the ob¬ 
jective material world reflected in the sensations. 

S. Vavilov, outstanding physicist of our time, convincingly showed exactly how in 
the course of a long evolution the eye adapted itself to the illumination created on the 
earth by the sun: “One cannot comprehend the eye without knowing the properties 
of the sun. On the contrary, it is the properties of the sun which make it possible 
theoretically to outline the specific features of the eye, as they should actually be, 
without knowing them in advance.’’*** 

Not only the sense organs react specifically. The activity of any tissue, 
any organ is specific. The specific nature of any activity is not something 
given beforehand and for ever, but a result of a long evolutionary process. 

Another idealist trend in the physiology of the sense organs is the con¬ 
ception of psychophysical parallelism. This trend found particular expres¬ 
sion in the works of the German physiologist Ewald Hering. According to 
him, mental and physiological (nervous) processes are two different series 
of phenomena not connected by causality, but only by simultaneity of 

* V. I. Lenin, Works, Vol. XIV, p. 290. 

** Ibid., p. 40. 

*** S. Vavilov, The Eye and the Sun, 5lh ed., 1950, p. 122. 
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phenomena, by their pai*allel development. Hering formulated this propo¬ 
sition as follows: “There is no movement in the soul without movement 
in the brain, and vice versa.” 

Closely connected with this proposition was Hering’s assertion that the 
subjective method of introspection, i.e., of observing one's own mental 
phenomena, was the principal method of studying the functions of the 
brain since, according to him, we were able to judge of the nervous proc¬ 
esses in the brain only by our own sensations. Accordingly, Hering based 
the study of the functions of the sense organs on the method of intro¬ 
spection, on the analysis of subjective mental states. 

Criticizing the old physiology of the sense organs with its subjective 
methods of studying sensations, Pavlov justly pointed out: “...in the 
doctrine on sensations and ideas resulting from stimulation of these organs, 
only elementary facts have been established, despite the skill and keen¬ 
ness displayed by investigators in this field.”* 


Pavlov’s Teaching on Analysers 

Pavlov remade the entire physiology of the sense organs and provided 
it with a strictly scientific, materialist base in the form of his broad bio¬ 
logical teaching on analysers. This teaching, directly connected with the 
physiology of the brain, made it possible to pass from a purely subjective 
interpretation of sensations to their objective and strictly scientific study. 
The activity of the higher division of the nervous system was considered 
by Pavlov from the aspect of two basic nervous mechanisms: the mecha¬ 
nism of temporary connections and the mechanism of analysers inseparably 
connected with the processes of synthesis. 

The peripheral division of an analyser is a receptor apparatus respond¬ 
ing only to a certain kind of stimulation and representing a specialized 
transformer of the external energy into a nervous process. The function 
of the conductive division is transmission of nervous excitation from the 
receptor apparatus to the intermediate centres of the spinal cord and 
brain stem, where a reflex connection with various efferent systems can be 
effected and where interaction between impulses from various receptor 
apparatuses belonging to different analysers takes place. 

The cerebral, or cortical division is the higher division of an analyser. 
Here nervous excitation acquires new properties and is converted into 
sensations.** Here, too, the highest and most delicate analysis occurs. This 
analysis is indissolubly bound up with synthesis, which, in the end, deter¬ 
mines the perfect equilibration of the organism with the external environ¬ 
ment. The signals coming from various analysers are also synthesized and 
treated here. 

Hence, it is clear that the physiology of the sense organs should not be‘ 
approached as a physiology of the peripheral receptors alone, apart from 
the central nervous mechanism. Such artificial division has resulted, as 
before stated, in a number of erroneous conceptions and has greatly im¬ 
peded the establishment of the general laws governing the analysing and 
synthesizing activity of the cerebral cortex. 

* I. Pavlov, Complete Works, Vol. Ill, Book 1, p. 121. 

** By the term “sensation” we imply the aggregate of certain physiological proc¬ 
esses. 
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The peripheral division of the analysers includes all sense organs, and 
among them special receptor apparatuses, situated in the internal organs 
and muscles. 


Evolution of Receptor Apparatuses 

The process of evolutionary development of receptor apparatuses in 
lower animals is characterized by the formation of special sensory cells 
on the surface of the organism which comes in contact with the external 
environment. These primitive receptor cells reveal the ability to react to 
various direct stimuli (mechanical, chemical and thermal). 

In the process of further development the receptor cells dispersed over 
the entire surface of the body begin to concentrate in definite areas, for 
example, around the mouth, or on the tentacles, as, for example, in the 
medusae. At the same time the receptor cells become differentiated func¬ 
tionally. The cells around the mouth specialize in responding to chemical 
stimuli. Aggregations of cells on the tentacles become particularly sensi¬ 
tive to mechanical stimuli. Thus, the initial elementary forms of reception 
give rise to new differentiated forms specially adapted to certain stimuli. 
Differentiated receptor cells normally respond with excitation only to 
definite, so-called adequate stimuli. For instance, the cells dispersed over 
the coverings of earthworms and sensitive to light react only to optic stimuli, 
while other receptor cells situated close by respond mainly to mechanical 
stimuli. Special receptor formations located around the mouth aie organs 
responding to chemical stimuli. This differentiation of functions of the recep¬ 
tor apparatuses is connected with a corresponding structure of the nervous 
system. The cerebral division, which is larger than all the other divisions of 
the nervous system, becomes particularly important: it gradually develops 
into the higher centre which can receive impulses from all the receptor 
apparatuses. 

The receptor functions and the nervous system always evolve parallel 
with the development of the ability to move. The external environment in 
which the animal exists is a factor which determines its organization. 
Animals deprived of locomotion receive food from their immediate envi¬ 
ronment. The number of stimuli in this environment is quite limited, and 
they act upon the organism through direct contact with the receptor 
cells (contact receptors). In animals possessing locomotion the anterior 
end of the body becomes especially important. This part is influenced by 
the external environment to a greater extent and meets with a greater 
number of stimuli. As a result, it is here that the most important receptors 
are situated. Very important changes simultaneously occur in the struc¬ 
ture and functions of the receptors. Special receptors are formed to per¬ 
ceive light (electromagnetic) waves, sound waves, chemical stimuli, i.e., 
receptors by means of which the animal is able to orient itself in distant 
influences. These receptors are called distant receptors (the eye, ear and 
organ of smell). 

The development of distant receptors improves the animal’s relation¬ 
ships with the external environment as regards its defensive, alimentary 
and other reactions. The animal is now able to react to these stimuli even 
at a certain distance and not only when it comes into direct contact with them. 

The further evolution of the receptor systems proceeds in two princi¬ 
pal directions, primarily a progressing differentiation of the receptors 
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which reaches the specific development peculiar to man and the higher 
animals. This improves the function of the analysers, their ability to break 
up the external environment into very fine, separate, quantitatively and 
qualitatively different elements. The development of vision in animals, 
from the most elementary to the highest forms, may serve as an illustra¬ 
tion. At first the eye is able to distinguish only between light and dark¬ 
ness; later vision makes it possible to discriminate the forms and details of 
objects, their distance, colour, etc. At the same time evolution proceeds in 
another direction, which may be defined as a tendency towards coordina¬ 
tion of the special forms of reception with each other and with the motor 
reactions of the organism. This process, in its most perfect form, is effected 
by the higher divisions of the central nervous system. 


Classification of Receptors 

Receptors are structures which respond to stimuli from the external or 
internal environment of the organism. Normally different groups of re¬ 
ceptors are excited by different stimuli. Some receptors are excited by 
mechanical stimuli; others, by heat or cold. Some receptors are stimulated 
by chemical agents. Finally, special receptors are excited by sound or light 
waves. 

Thus, the receptors are, as it were, specific detectors of certain stimuli 
which they transform into nervous processes. They greatly vary morpho¬ 
logically. In some cases they are variously shaped ends of afferent 
nerves—little hairs, spirals, plexuses, plates, knobs, thickenings, etc. In 
other cases the nerve ends are connected with specially modified epithelial 
cells (the receptors of taste and smell). The complex receptor apparatus 
may be supplied at its periphery with special formations which ensure the 
access of the external stimuli to the deep-lying nervous receptor elements 
(the eye, the ear). 

All receptors may be divided into two groups, depending on whether 
they react to changes in the external or internal environment of the 
organism. These groups are: 

a) exteroceptors (external receptors) stimulated by changes in the 
external environment. They respond to stimuli from external surfaces 
(visual, acoustic, tactile and thermal receptors), and from the initial 
divisions of the digestive and respiratory systems (taste and olfactory 
receptors); 

b) interoceptors (internal receptors) located in the blood vessels, the 
internal organs, the skeletal muscles and tendons. The.se receptors are 
stimulated by changes in the activity or state of internal organs and in the 
pressure or chemism of the blood. 

As peripheral apparatuses of the external analysers the exteroceptors 
are organs perceiving the outer world, while the interoceptors, as the peri¬ 
pheral apparatuses of the internal analysers, have to do with the internal 
environment of the organism. Both forms of receptors are interconnected 
through the central nervous system as links of a single receptor system 
of the organism. 

According to the nature of the stimuli which normally excite the recep¬ 
tors, the latter are divided into the following types: 

Mechanoreceptors, including the receptors of the skin stimulated by 
touch, pressure, blows, concussion, etc.; they are also called tactile recep- 
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tors. These include the receptors of the internal organs excited by changes 
in the pressure on the walls of the organs (baroreceptors), or by changes 
in the tension of the muscles in which they are located. 

Chemoreceptors, excited by various chemical substances, are located in 
the blood vessels, alimentary tract and, possibly, in all tissues; in lower 
aquatic vertebrates they are also dispersed over the entire skin surface. 
The skin of mammals has no chemoreceptors reacting to chemical changes 
in the external environment, since the composition of the atmosphere in 
which they live does not normally change much; but the mammals have 
specialized well-developed exteroceptors—organs of taste and smell which 
are stimulated by chemical agents of the external environment. 

Thermoreceptors, responding to temperature changes, are dispersed over 
the entire surface of the coverings and, possibly, over the entire surface 
of the respiratory, alimentary and circulatory systems. 

Sound and light receptors, represented by the organs of hearing and 
vision. 

A special group is formed by the so-called pain receptors excited by 
stimulations which in some measure injure the coverings of the body or 
the internal organs. Excitation of these receptors by intense mechanical, 
chemical and thermal stimulations is subjectively expressed in the sensa¬ 
tion of pain. 


Relationship Between Intensity of Stimulation and Sensation 

Threshold of sensation. The analysers are extremely sensitive to specific, 
adequate stimuli. The sensitivity of highly differentiated receptors, such 
as the eye and the ear, exceeds that of the most precise physical instru¬ 
ments. The absolute value of the minimal energy which can evoke the 
sensation of light is very low. Suffice it to point out, for example, that in 



Fig. 285. (jradual diniiiiution of fmjuoncjy of iiorvoiiH iin- 
|)uIhor cniisod by dovolopment of adaptation in re(?€>ptorH. 

DiHchargoM of norvona impiilaoa havr Ixjen recorded from 
one sensory end apparatus (pliotoreeeptor) at eonstant 
strength of stimulation. Interruption in white line against 
hlac^k background indicates duration of light st imulus. 

Time int-erval -0.2 sec. (after Hartlino). 

clear air a source of light of several thousandths of one candle-power can 
be seen at a distance of one kilometre. The human ear can perceive oscil¬ 
lations of atmospheric pressure of less than one-thousandth of a bar, which 
corresponds to approximately one-thousand-millionth of normal atmo¬ 
spheric pressure. And still, everyday experience shows that receptors do 
not perceive excessively weak stimuli; a stimulus must reach a definite, 
sometimes very low intensity to produce a sensation. 

The minimal intensity (quantity) of the stimulus that causes sensation 
constitutes the absolute threshold of sensation. The threshold of sensation 
is not equivalent to the threshold of stimulation. The absence of sensation 
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during stimulation in no way means that the stimulation exerts no action 
on the stimulated receptor and produces no physiological effects. 

The action of stimuli variously modifies the sensitivity of different 
analysers. The adjustment of the analysers to the intensity and duration of 
a stimulus is called adaptation (Fig. 285). 

The adaptation of analysers manifests itself either in an increase or 
decrease of sensitivity. With the action of light upon the eye, the 
sensitivity of vision diminishes, i.e., adaptation to light develops (see 
Fig. 311); a reverse process occurs in the dark, i.e., the eye adapts itself to 
darkness. In the latter case the sensitivity of the eye may increase tremen¬ 
dously—by scores and even hundreds of thousands of times. The same 
phenomenon, though less pronounced, is observed in the adaptation of 
hearing to silence. The rate at which sensitivity changes during adaptation 
differs for various receptors. In some receptors, for example, in the tactile 
receptors, adaptation is quick; in others, for instance, in the pain receptors, 
and, possibly, in many interoceptors it is insignificant and slow. 

Relationship between strength of stimulation and intensity of sensation. 
When the strength of the adequate stimulus changes, the intensity of 
o'xcitation which arises in the receptor apparatus and the intensity of 
sensation change correspondingly. In everyday life we usually appreciate 
by our sensations the relative rather than the absolute values of the 
strength of stimuli. It is possible to find a minimal value by which the 
strength of a stimulus must be changed in order thus to evoke a barely 
perceptible modification of sensation. This method is used for ascertaining 
the so-called differential threshold of sensation. 

Defining the differential threshold of the sensation of pressure, E. Weber 
(1831) established the following dependence: the value by which the strength 
of the stimulus must be increased to produce a just perceptible increase 
of sensation is in a constant ratio to the original value of this stimulus, 
i.e., always constitutes a definite part of the original value of the stimulus. 

In order to obtain a just perceptible increase in the sensation of pressure 
produced by weight p, it is necessary to increase this weight by a certain 

value dp. According to Weber, — K, where K is a constant for the 

given kind of sensation and does not depend on the original value of the 
weight. In order to feel the minimal increase in the weight supported by 

the hand it is necessary, according to Weber, to add to this weight of 

its value, irrespective of its original value. 

This kind of dependence was discovered by the French physicist Bouguer 
for sensations of light 60 to 70 years before Weber. After Weber’s 
researches it was extended to a number of other sensations, but it proved 
to hold relatively true only of stimulations of medium strength. To very 
weak and very strong stimulations the dependence discovered by Bouguer 
and Weber has proved inapplicable, since fine discrimination in these cases 
diminishes. 

Proceeding from Weber’s data and hypothetically assuming (even contrary to actual 
facts) that continuous intensification of stimulation results in a continuous increase 
of sensation, the German physicist Fechner expressed the aforesaid dependence by a 
new formula which is known as “Fechner’s fundamental psychophysical law.” This 

“law’* is expressed in the following formula: E = aln -j- , i.e., intensity of sensation 

(E) varies directly as the logarithm of the .stimulus (I) taken in relation to the thresh¬ 
old (/o). Value a is a constant. 
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CHAPTER 67 


CUTANEOUS RECEPTION 

General Characteristics and Kinds of Cutaneous Reception 

The surface of the skin is an enormous receptive area and is the pe¬ 
ripheral part of the cutaneous analyser. The significance of this analyser is 
often underestimated, since in the presence of other analysers the role of 
the receptive function of the skin is largely overshadowed. But in people, 
deprived, for example, of vision, touch and hearing are the most important 
kinds of reception. 

The following four kinds of cutaneous reception are distinguished: heat 
and cold reception which are often covered by the common term of thermal 

reception; tactile reception with 
its subdivisions, and pain recep¬ 
tion. A specific stimulus corre¬ 
sponds to each kind of cutaneous 
reception. Pain sensibility is an 
exception, since any stimulation 
of certain strength can evoke 
pain sensation. Different kinds 
of cutaneous reception are in¬ 
herent also in the mucous mem¬ 
branes of the cavities which 
directly communicate with the 
external environment. These in¬ 
clude the cavities of the mouth, 
nose, larynx, etc. 

In addition to the foregoing 
principal forms, there are also 
other kinds of reception which 
manifest themselves during stim¬ 
ulation of the skin. In most cases 
they are varieties of separate 
forms of cutaneous reception or 
their combinations. For exam¬ 
ple, there are two varieties of tactile reception: reception of touch and re¬ 
ception of pressure. A light contact with the skin is perceived as touch sen¬ 
sation; a stronger application of force to the skin, as sensation of pressure. 
Observations show that the skin is deformed in both cases. Consequently, 
it is a matter of different intensities of stimulation of the same receptors. 
Some authors regard the so-called vibratory sensibility as a variety of 
tactile reception, as reception of intermittent pressure. But this point of 
view is disputed by many clinical physicians-neuropathologists who con¬ 
sider vibratory reception an independent form of reception. The sensation 
of itch is, probably, one of the peculiar forms of tactile reception. 

What is usually called the sense of touch is an intricate receptor com¬ 
plex resulting from stimulation of receptors belonging to various kinds of 
cutaneous sensibility. 

Different kinds of receptors are unevenly distributed over the skin sur¬ 
face. The number of cold spots in the skin considerably exceeds that of 
hot spots; there are more pain spots than those reacting to touch or 
pressure (Fig. 286). 
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It may be assumed that there is an ayerage of 12 to 13 cold spots and 
1 to 2 hot spots per 1 cm.^ On the back of the hand there are from 100 to 
200 pain spots per 1 cm.2 of the skin surface. Most of the tactile spots are 
located in the skin of the finger-tips, palm of the hand, plantar surface of 
the foot, tip of the tongue and some other sites. The average number of 
these spots is about 25 per 1 cm.^ 


Structure of Cutaneous Analyser 

Receptor apparatus of cutaneous analyser. As before stated, the receptor 
surface of the skin is the peripheral end of the cutaneous analyser, which 
includes four separate receptor systems producing as a result of stimula¬ 
tion qualitatively different sensations. The structural division of the skin 
receptors into four categories holds 
true only relatively. Actually the 
number of various structures of the 
nervous end-organs in the skin con¬ 
siderably exceeds that of the afore¬ 
said systems. 

Tactile reception is represented 
in the skin by various receptors 
(Fig. 287). It is well known that the 
greater part of the human skin sur¬ 
face (about 95 per cent) is covered 
with hair, which is sometimes but 
little developed and therefore hard¬ 
ly perceptible. In the hair-covered 
skin the tactile receptors are nerve 
plexuses around the hair bulb. In 
the hairless skin there are special 
nerve endings responding to tac¬ 
tile stimulation—Meissner’s cor¬ 
puscles possessing a fine capsule 
of connective tissue in the deep 
layers of the skin. Merkels cor¬ 
puscles or tactile discs are lo¬ 
cated in the epithelium of the 
skin of the hands, legs, breast, 
back and other parts of the 
body. 

The end apparatuses of cutaneous thermal reception are not very well 
known as yet. Krause’s end-bulbs are believed to be the specific receptors 
of cold stimulation; and Golgi-Mazzoni corpuscles, of heat stimulation. 
Special receptors of pain stimulation are, apparently, represented by the 
free nerve endings located between the epithelial cells. In the light of the 
latest experimental data, the existence of special pain receptors seems to 
be quite probable. However, some authors regard the sensation of pain only 
as a result of intensified stimulation of the tactile and thermal receptors. 

Conducting tracts and brain end of cutaneous analyser. Electro- 
physiological investigations have shown that all the afferent fibres may be 
divided into the following three groups according to the rate at which they 
conduct excitation: group A—myelinated fibres with a diameter of 8 to 12/i 



Fig. 287. Keceptor onci-orgaiis of t ho skin : 
a -Pttfjiiiittii rorpuHcMf; MeiHHiifT's corpuscle; 
r uervo plexus urouiiil huir bulb: d - Kravise's end- 
bul)>N; free nerve ending. 
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and with a rate of conduction of up to 120 m. per second; ^roup B—myelin¬ 
ated fibres of 4 to 8/< and with a rate of conduction of 15 to 40 m. per 
second; group C—fibres below 4/i in diameter with a rate of conduction 
of 0.5 to 15 m. per second. Fine unmyelinated fibres have been found to 
participate in the conduction of pain impulses. 

Within the central nervous system the tracts of the four systems of 
cutaneous reception are distributed strictly according to their functions. 

The nerve fibres connected with tactile and muscular reception run un¬ 
interruptedly to the posterior columns of the spinal cord (the columns of 
Goll and Burdach) and with them reach the medulla oblongata. A second¬ 
ary tract (tractus bulho-thalamicus), whose fibres cross and proceed to the 
ventral nuclei of the thalamus, arises in the nuclei of the columns. 

The nerve fibres relating to pain and probably thermal reception reach 
through the posterior roots the gray matter of the posterior horns, whose 
cells give rise to the second afferent neuron. From heie the nerve fibres 
cross through the anterior commissure to the opposite side, enter the 
white matter of the lateral columns and form the tractus spino-thalami- 
cus lateralis whose fibres terminate in the nuclei of the thalamus. From 
these thalamic neurons axons ascend to the cerebral cortex, but the exact 
location of the ‘"pain” analyser in the cerebral cortex is still unknown. 

The central, or cerebral division of the human cutaneous analyser is 
formed by the area of the postcentral convolution. Surgical operations 
under local anaesthesia showed that stimulation of this cortical area by an 
electric current evoked various tactile and thermal sensations in the 
patient, though the patient did not feel any pain. But the possibility of 
elaborating conditioned reflexes reinforced by pain stimulations, which 
was established in Pavlov’s laboratories, testifies to the existence of a 
cortical representation of pain sensibility. 

Experimental unilateral lesions of the brain end of the cutant^ous analyser 
in animals, as a rule, showed derangements in the sensitivity of the skin 
to touch and to thermal and pain stimulation. These phenomena are trans¬ 
itory; the sensitivity is soon functionally restored, but it is always incom¬ 
plete. Delicate sensitivity and the ability of precise localization of the site 
of stimulation disappear for ever. It is quite probable that in a unilateral 
lesion of the brain end of the cutaneous analyser sensitivity is recovered 
because cutaneous reception of each side of the body has its own repre¬ 
sentation in the cortex of both hemispheres. This is also corroborated by 
the experiments of I. Rosenthal (in Pavlov’s laboratory) who demonstrated 
that in the dog deprived of one cerebral hemisphere a conditioned reflex 
elaborated to cutaneous mechanical stimulation of the side corresponding 
to that of the removed hemisphere, is reproduced at once, without prelim¬ 
inary elaboration, when the skin on the opposite side is stimulated. 


Tactile Reception 

As before stated, tactile reception is characterized by two principal 
varieties—reception of touch and reception of pressure. Testing the sensi¬ 
tivity of the skin, for example, with Frey s hairs it is possible to establish 
definite spots which react to pressure, but do not react to thermal stim¬ 
ulation; contrariwise, the receptor end apparatuses which react to ther¬ 
mal stimuli do not react to tactile stimuli. This shows that tactile and 
thermal sensations are produced by stimulation of different receptors. 
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A tactile sensation—of touch or pressure—is produced only when the 
mechanical stimulus deforms the skin surface. Pressure on a very small 
area of the skin shows maximum deformation directly at the point of 
application of the stimulus. But pressure on a large surface, for instance 
by a plate or disc, shows maximum pressure in the parts of the skin 
lying along the border of the pressed-in area. This can be easily proved by 
dipping the hand into mercury which has the same temperature as the 
hand. The sensation of pressure is localized not on the entire surface ot 
the hand submerged into the mercury, but only on the part which passes 
through the surface of the liquid. If the pressure is evenly distributed 
over the entire surface of the body, as is the case with atmospheric pres¬ 
sure or hydrostatic pressure during submersion into water, it does not 
evoke any sensation whatever. 

The intensity of sensation depends on the rate of deformation of the 
skin: the quicker the deformation, the stronger the effect. 

Since receptor apparatuses reacting to mechanical stimulations arc unevenly 
distributed over the skin, different areas of the latter possess different sensitivity. In 
view of this, the degree of scn.sitivity of each area should bo ascertained separately. 
For this purpose a definite small area of the skin is chosen, and the thresholds of 
pressure for many of its points arc established by means of calibrated Frey’s hairs. 
As a result, a certain mean threshold for the given area is obtained. 

If the minimal sensitivity observed in the region of the back, along its mid-line, 
is taken as one, on the remaining surface of the skin the sensitivity to pressure is 
distributed as follows. 


Abdomen, along the mid-line.1.06 

Chest, along the mid-line.1.39 

Chest, lateral surface.1.79 

Shoulder, flexor surface.3.01 

Back of foot.3.38 

Area of the radiocarpal joint.3.80 

Upper eyelid.7.16 

Forehead.7.54 


The flnger-tips, the tip of the tongue and the border of the lower lip arc much 
more .sensitive. 

The excitability of the tactile receptors varies with a number of con¬ 
ditions: heating the skin raises the excitability, cooling the skin diminishes 
it. Mechanical stimulation of the skin rapidly reduces the excitability of 
the tactile receptors, i.e., they adapt themselves. The duration of the adap¬ 
tation increases together with the strength of the stimulus, but diminishes 
with the increase of the stimulated surface. 

Localization of mechanical stimulations is very exact. A thorough in¬ 
vestigation of the ability to localize tactile stimulations was carried out by 
Weber who used for this purpose a pair of compasses with blunt points. 
Weber found that separate sensations were obtained only when there was 
a definite space between the legs of the compasses. The minimal space 
required to obtain response to two different stimulations considerably 
varies in different areas of the skin. The highest sensitivity is exhibited at 
the tip of the tongue, which responds to two separate stimulations applied 
1.1 mm. apart. Then come the volar surface of the fingers, 2.2 mm.; the tip 
of the nose, 6.8 mm.; the middle of the palm, 8.9 mm.; and finally the 
mid-line of the neck and of the back, 67 mm. 

When pressure is exerted on a large surface of the skin, it is perceived 
by each end apparatus separately, but the proximity of various receptor 
points to each other produces a unified sensation. 
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A conditioned reflex can be elaborated to any mechanical stimulation 
of the skin (touch, pressure, scratching, etc.). If a tactile stimulus is taken 
as a conditioned stimulus and a stable conditioned reflex is elaborated to 
it, all other mechanical stimulations of the skin (pressure, stroking) will 
evoke a conditioned reaction at their first application without any prelim¬ 
inary elaboration. But tactile stimulations are not fully generalized. Two 
tactile stimuli situated at different points are easily discriminated. But 
if the stimuli are situated in symmetric areas of the skin, for example, on 
the right and left thighs, a differentiation is impossible or it is elaborated 
with great difficulty and it is unstable. 


Thermal Reception 

According to widespread ideas, thermal reception includes two separate 
receptor systems —heat and cold reception. 

Hot and cold receptors are unevenly distributed over the skin surface. 
A detailed topographic map of heat and cold reception of the skin has 
been worked out; it has been found that the number of cold 
spots is considerably larger than that of hot spots. Subsequently a 
special apparatus, a thermo-aesthesiometer consisting of a metallic capsule 
with a thermometer, was used for studying thermal reception. Water of a 
certain temperature is passed through the capsule. The latter ends in a 
cone whose pointed tip is applied to the skin. It has been found that the 
skin of the trunk is more sensitive to heat than the skin of the extremities; 
on the extremities the sensitivity of the skin to heat is higher in the distal 
than in the proximal parts. 

The intensity of sensation under thermal stimulation of the skin varies 
directly with the size of the stimulated area: the same stimulus applied 
to a larger surface of the skin produces stronger sensation. If a finger is 
submerged into water having a temperature of 40® C., and the entire other 
hand into water with a temperature of 37® C., the sensation of heat will 
be more pronounced in the hand. Strong thermal stimulation evokes a sen¬ 
sation of pain. 

The differential threshold, i.e., the threshold of discrimination between 
intensities of thermal stimulations, depends on the temperature of the 
area of the body under investigation and on the size of the skin surface 
subjected to the action of the stimulus. The least discriminable intensity, 
about 0.5-0.7®C., has been established on the volar surface of the hand 
under the optimal temperature of the stimulus of 28® C. 

The sensation of heat or cold can be evoked by inadequate stimuli, 
i.e., mechanical, chemical or electric stimulation of the thermal points of 
the skin. 

In animals (dogs) and man conditioned reflexes can be elaborated to 
cold and heat stimulations of various parts of the skin. Thermal conditioned 
'stimuli, especially heat stimuli, possess a peculiar property: inhibition 
is rapidly elaborated to them, often reaching such intensity that not only 
the conditioned reflexes disappear, but the dog even falls fast asleep. If a 
conditioned reflex has been elaborated to heat stimulation of a cer¬ 
tain area of the skin, a conditioned reaction can also be obtained without 
any preliminary elaboration from the entire remaining part of the skin 
surface by the same stimulus. A reflex to a heat stimulus is widely gener¬ 
alized. If after the formation of a conditioned reflex to a heat stimulus 
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instead of the latter a cold or tactile stimulus is tested, no conditioned 
reaction arises. This shows that cold, heat and tactile receptions are effect¬ 
ed separately. 


Pain Reception 

Pain sensations are evoked by the action of stimuli which may damage 
or destroy the tissues of the organism. Pain reception arose in the process 
of evolutionary development as a form of defensive adaptation to the sur¬ 
rounding medium. The reaction of the animal organism to the influence of 
external injurious stimuli is aimed at escaping or removing them. 

As before stated, pain reception is not connected with the action of 
stimuli of one definite kind; it emerges under diverse physical and chem¬ 
ical influences. But every pain stimulus has a definite physiological 
feature—it is injurious. 

As to cutaneous pain reception, it is well known from practice that the 
localization of sensations at the periphery is quite precise. In these cases 
sensation is always complex since the pain end apparatuses are stimulated 
simultaneously with the tactile and thermal apparatuses; as regards the 
latter man is able precisely to localize sensations. 

There are about 100 pain spots on 1 cm.2 of the skin surface; they are 
represented by free nei-ve endings situated in the layers of the skin under 
the epidermis. Adaptation of the pain receptors is very weak. 

Pain stimulation reflexly evokes a number of vegetative reactions which 
increase the content of adrenalin and sugar in the blood, raise blood 
pressure and increase blood coagulation (Cannon). Studies of L. Orbeli 
and his collaborators have shown that intense secretion of hormones of the 
hypophysis into the blood plays an important role in the reactions to pain 
stimulations. 

Excessively strong pain stimulations may profoundly disturb the regu¬ 
latory activity of the central nervous system, sharply reduce the blood 
pressure, weaken cardiac activity, derange respiration and thermoregula¬ 
tion, etc. 

Pavlov’s laboratories, and subsequently Bykov's co-workers demonstrat¬ 
ed that a reaction to pain stimulation could be evoked or suppressed by a 
conditioned stimulus. These investigations testify to the leading role of 
the cerebral cortex in the formation of the sense of pain. 

Head, a British neuropathologist, proposed that two separate systems of sensibility 
be distinguished in man: the protopathic (phylogenetically older) system and the 
epicritic (phylogenetically younger) system. He included pain and coar.se thermal 
sensibility in the first system, and tactile and fine thermal sensibility in the second 
sy.stem. According to Head, both systems are in constant interaction, epicritic sen¬ 
sibility inhibiting protopathic sensibility. Head made this conclusion by ob.serving 
himself. His observations showed that the cutaneous sensibility after transection of 
the superficial branch of n. radialis recovered as follows: heightened pain sensibility, 
localized with difficulty, and coarse thermal sensibility appeared first; fine cutaneous 
sensibility to weak tactile and thermal influences was recovered later. Head's con¬ 
clusion concerning the separate existence and different phylogenetic periods of the 
aforesaid types of sensibility is based on the unsubstantiated assumption that the 
process of recovery of temporarily lost sensibility in man reproduces the phylogenetic 
sequence of development of different types of sensibility. It will be observed that, 
according to other authors, who repeated Head’s experiment on themselves, the 
process of recovery of sensibility does not always develop in the sequence observed 
by Head. 
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CHAPTER 68 


OLFACTION AND TASTE 
Olfaction 

The receptor apparatuses, whose specific stimuli are different chemical 
substances, are called chemoreceptors and are the peripheral divisions of 
corresponding analysers. As before stated, the internal organs and tissues 
contain a large number of chemoreceptors which belong to the internal 
analysers. There are two external analysers responding to chemical 
stimulations; they are the olfactory and taste analysers. The receptors of 
the former are usually stimulated by gaseous substances, while the recep¬ 
tors of the latter by solutes. Chemical reception is phylogenetically one of 
the oldest forms of the organism’s connection with the environment. 

In aquatic animals the chemoreceptors are stimulated by chemical substances 
dissolved in the surrounding medium: they function on the principle of contact 
receptors and play a very important biological role. In terrestrial animals the func¬ 
tions of the external chemoreceptors are differentiated: some of them become taste 
F'ceeptors; others, olfactory receptors. 

This differentiation is clearly pronounced in insects. Insects possess chemoreceptors 
which act at a distance and those which act upon direct contact. Of course, these 
organs can be called olfactory and taste organs only conventionally. In insects olfac¬ 
tion is the most important and most specialized sense after touch, and serves for 
perceiving odours of different biological significance, such as food odours, the odour 
of the female, etc. 

The olfactory analyser is differently developed in various vertebrates. In 
some of them the sense of smell is relatively but little developed; these 
animals belong to so-called microsmatics (birds, monkeys, human beings). 
Other animals possess a highly developed sense of smell and belong to 
macrosmatics which include most of the mammals. In some mammals 
(dolphins) the sense of smell is absent altogether, and they belong to 
anosmatics. 

Structure of olfactory analyser. The pheripheral receptor apparatus of 
the olfactory analyser is situated in the nasal cavity. In the region of the 
upper nasal passage and in the posterior upper part of the nasal septum 
the mucous membrane is thick and of a yellowish brown colour; this is 
the so-called olfactory area which in adults occupies about 2.5 sq. cm. In 
a newborn child it is considerably larger, the yellowish colour of the 
mucous membrane overlapping the middle concha. 

The receptor apparatus of the olfactory analyser consists of three kinds 
of cells— olfactory, sustentacular and basah which form the olfactory epi¬ 
thelium. The olfactory cells are spindle-shaped. The free end of such a 
cell reaches the surface of the olfactory epithelium and terminates by a 
swelling—a ciliated olfactory vesicle. The olfactory vesicles are immersed 
in a semiliquid external membrane formed by the sustentacular cells. For 
every 160 olfactory cells there are about 100 sustentacular cells. The 
latter, which are of a cylindrical form, pass through the entire thickness 
of the epithelium and by their bases adjoin the basal cells. The epithelium 
is also pierced by the ducts of the serous glands. The inner end of each 
olfactory cell is continued in the shape of a nerve fibre. These fibres come 
together forming thin threads (fila olfactoria), pass through the apertures 
of the cribriform bone into the cranial cavity and form connections with 
the nerve cells of the olfactory bulbs. Nerve fibres extending from both 
olfactory bulbs are united into a thick bundle—the olfactory tract which 
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on its further way forms a triangular band. The human olfactory trad 
together with the bulb represents an underdeveloped olfactory gyrus of the 
macrosmatic animals. From 
the olfactory triangle the 
fibres of the olfactory tract 
extend in separate bundles 
(Fig. 288); within the 
lateral olfactory bundle 
they enter the uncus of 
hippocampal gyrus; a small 
number of fibres cross 
through the anterior com¬ 
missure to the opposite 
side; some of the fibres 
extend to the gray matter 
of septum pellucidum, 
others to substantia per¬ 
forata anterior. In animals 288. Olfactory brain (diagram), 

with a highly developed /. fam'ia clontAta; 2 - —gyr. Ilippooumpi; .1 uiiriih: 4 mwIi- 

sense of smell the latter MtJintia ]>crlbrata uraorior,- -I Htriii latomliH; fi- stria intor 

• ., in««dia; 7 —traotUH .V olfactoriiiK; corn- 

pai t OI tne Dram is Quite misHurii anterior; 10 fornix; // st^ptinn jx'lliiridiiin; 12 cor- 

large and is designated as 
lobus parolfactorius. 

The cortical division of the olfactory analyser is situated in the region 
of the uncus of the hippocampal gyrus, as was shown at the beginning of 



Fig. 289. Right nanal cavity. 

ahow (liroctiori of air flow llurill^ inapiration. 


this century by Gorshkov and Kastanyan and recently corroborated by 
electrophysiological studies. The olfactory centres are connected with 
numerous efferent centres of the diencephalon and midbrain. 
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Mechanism of action of odoriferous substances on receptors of olfactory 
analyser. Odoriferous substances reach the olfactory area in two ways: 
when air is inspired through the nose and when it is expired from the oral 
cavity through the choanae (Fig. 289). During respiration through the 
mouth, or during quiet respiration through the nose, when the stream of 
the inspired air almost fully goes through the lower nasal passage, odori¬ 
ferous substances scarcely reach the mucous membrane of the olfactory 
area. In order to obtain a distinct sensation of smell, it is necessary to per¬ 
form one deep inspiratory movement or several quick and short inspii atory 
movements. 

In the act of eating the receptors of the olfactory analyser are stimulated 
by the air expired through the choanae during mastication. Thus, the 
olfactory analyser differentiates not only the odour of the air which comes 
from the exterior through the nasal cavity, but also the odour of food 
which is in the oral cavity. 

Some odoriferous substances stimulate the sensory endings of the tri¬ 
geminal nerve which lie in the mucous membrane of the nasal cavity. 
Under the action of these substances, especially in large concentration, 
reflex changes in the organism, mainly in respiration are observed. Sus¬ 
pension of respiration, often observed at the beginning of ether or chloro¬ 
form anaesthesia, is an example of such reflex reactions. 

It has been found that odoriferous substances such as clove, lavender, 
anise, benzene, xylene, and many others stimulate only the olfactory cells. 
These substances belong to purely olfactive (odoriferous) substances. But 
the odours of camphor, pyridine, phenol, ether, chloroform, etc., which act 
not only on the olfactory apparatus but also on the sensory endings of the 
trigeminal nerve, are mixed odours. 

Olfactory acuity. The acuity of olfaction is characterized by the thresh¬ 
old of sensation, i.e., the minimal quantity of odoriferous substances 
which can evoke the sensation of smell. Special apparatuses (olfactometers) 
lor measuring the acuity of olfaction have been designed. 

An olfactometer consists of a wide-necked bottle with a capacity of 500 cu. cm., in 
which a liquid or solid odoriferous suhstance is placed. Two tubes pass into the 
bottle through a rubber plug in its neck: one is made of glass, the other of metal. One 
end of the glass tube, which is bent at right angles, is inserted deep in the bottle: 
the other end has a rubber head with a cock in it. The exterior end of the short 
metallic tube is connected through an exhaust valve with a tube which terminates 
in two olives. 

To measure the acuity of olfaction a strictly dosed volume of air is introduced 
into the bottle with a syringe through the rubber head and glass tube (with cock 
open); owing to this the pressure inside the bottle (with exhaust valve closed) rises 
compared with outside pressure. Then the cock is closed and the olives are put into 
the subject’s nostrils. Opening of the exhaust valve with a special lever equalizes 
the pressure and a stream of air containing vapours of the odoriferous substance, 
which acts upon the olfactory receptors, enters the nostrils from the bottle. 

According to this method, the minimal volume of air (measured in cubic cm.), 
which must be put into the bottle in order that the stream of air entering the nasal 
cavity evoke an olfactory sensation, constitutes the index of olfactory acuity, or the 
“olfactory coefficient.” This method makes it possible to introduce strictly dosed 
amounts of vapours of odoriferous substances into the nasal cavity. The atmospheric 
pressure and temperature known, it is possible to estimate the partial pressure and 
the concentration of vapours of odoriferous substances in the bottle. 

Table 29 contains data characterizing the acuity of olfaction in man. The 
concentration of odours is shown in milligrams of odoriferous substance 
per one litre of air. 
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Table 29 


Odorif«>rou8 

sul>8taii(;t9H 

I 

Thr<^«hold 

1 

ntonsity of oclou 

Weak 

r 

Apprcriabli' 

Et hyli(j ether. 

5.833 ^ 

10.167 

14.944 

Cliloroforin. 

3.300 

6.8t)0 

12.733 

Ethyl acetate .... 

0.H80 

1.224 

2.219 

J*yritlinfj. 

0.032 

0.146 

0.301 

Ihitvric add. 

0.009 

0.021 

0.066 

Prt>i»yiTiUM'capt an . 

0.006 

0.020 

0.02S 

Artificial mii.sk ... 

0.00004 

— 

— 


The acuity of olfaction with regard to the same odoriferous substance 
greatly varies in different people. It also greatly varies with many condi¬ 
tions in the same person. External factors, such as humidity, temperature, 
atmospheric pressure, etc., considerably affect the variation of the thresh¬ 
olds of olfaction. Internal factors, i.e., changes in the organism, are still 
more important. For example, the swelling of the nasal mucous membrane 
resulting from a cold in the head depresses the acuity of olfaction. 

Changes in olfactory acuity due to adaptation are particularly pronounced. 
It is a well-known fact that persons whose work is connected with various 
unpleasant odoriferous substances soon become so accustomed to these 
odours that they no longer perceive them. Long-continued inhalation of 
an odoriferous substance through one half of the nasal cavity results in 
adaptation not only on the stimulated side, but on the other side as well. It 
follows that the process of adaptation also occurs in the central divisions of 
the olfactory analyser. Complete adaptation to a certain odour, i.e., total 
inability to perceive it, may not affect the acuity of olfaction for other 
odours. 


Taste 

The food coming into direct contact with the mucous membrane of the 
oral cavity is tasted with the help of the taste analyser. The complex 
mechanism of digestion is reflexly put in operation from the receptive field 
of the oral cavity. 

Structure of taste analyser. The mucous membrane of the oral cavity 
contains special formations—so-called taste buds, which are the specific 
end apparatuses that respond to taste stimuli. In the adult these taste buds 
are located predominantly on the tip of the tongue, on its dorsal and lateral 
surface (except the mid-dorsal region), on the anterior and posterior sur¬ 
faces of the epiglottis, the back of the pharynx, the anterior uvula and the 
soft palate. In children the taste buds are scattered over a much wider area 
than in adults. In old age the number of taste buds diminishes. 

Taste buds are found as separate inclusions in the epithelium of the 
mucous membrane, but on the tongue they are situated around the bases 
of the papillae. In man there are circumvallate, foliate and fungiform 
papillae which contain taste buds (Fig. 290). 

The taste buds are so located that they penetrate through the entire 
epidermis, reaching its free surface. They resemble fiasks with small open¬ 
ings to the outside—^gustatory pores. Each taste bud consists of two types 
of cells: exterior—sustentacular, and interior—gustatory. Nerve fibres 
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extending from the subepithelial plexus enter the taste buds where they 
freely terminate; other fibres are situated between individual taste buds. 

The innervation of the gustatory area is very complex. Vertebrates do 
not possess special gustatory nerves as they do olfactory receptors. Taste 
buds in various parts of the mucous membrane of the oral cavity receive 
nerve fibres from four different nerves—glossopharyngeal, vagus, facial 
and trigeminal. The vagus (its branch the superior laryngeal nerve) inner¬ 
vates the larynx, the epiglottis and part of the 



Fig. 290. Taste* pajiilloe in toiLgiu*. 
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Fig. 291. Innervation of mu- 
et>sii of tongue. 
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tongue, while the lingual nerve and the chorda typmani (branch of the facial 
nerve) innervate the anterior two-thirds of the tongue (Fig. 291). After 
transection of the gustatory nerve fibres the taste buds degenerate. 

All the gustatory fibres enter the so-called solitary fascicle (fasciculus 
solitarius) of the medulla oblongata and terminate in the region of its 
nucleus (nucleus termiualis). From here the gustatory fibres (the secondary 
afferent tract) run to the thalamus where they terminate in the nucleus 
tyentralis and nucleus medialis. Here is where the third neuron arises. The 
central, or cortical end of the taste analyser, has not yet been exactly 
localized. Recent experimental studies, however, have confirmed the old 
data, according to which the centre of taste is located in the base of the 
hemispheres near the olfactory area of gyrus hippocampi. 

Experiments on rabbits localized the taste centre by recording electric 
potentials which arise in the brain under stimulation of the tongue by 
various flavouring substances; it turned out that in the region of gyr. hip¬ 
pocampi, somewhat posterior to the olfactory area, the electric phenomena 
were most pronounced. After painting the tongue with a 5 per cent solu¬ 
tion of cocaine stimulation by flavouring substances failed to modify the 
electric potentials. 
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Flavouring substances and methods of testing taste. The taste receptors 
are stimulated by most diverse dissolved substances. Substances which are 
not dissolved in water are tasteless; distilled water is also tasteless. There 
are four groups of flavouring substances which produce four kinds of 
primary taste sensations: sour, salty, bitter and sweet. 

Different flavours of our food result from a number of sensations which 
arise because on the surface of the tongue, along with special taste buds, 
there are other sensory nerve endings receiving thermal, tactile and pain 
stimulations. Thus a number of other sensations added by the sense of 
smell arise simultaneously with taste sensations. A complex combination 
of stimuli gives rise to different shades of gustatory sensations, such as the 
metallic taste of colloidal solutions of heavy metals (silver, mercury and 
others), and the alkaline taste produced by moistening the tongue with a 
weak solution of caustic alkali or soda. 

The sour sensation results mainly from stimulation of the gustatory 
nerve endings by acids or acid salts (by taste alone it is impossible to 
distinguish hydrochloric acid from sulphuric or nitric acid). If the con¬ 
centration of H ions is equal, the sensation of sour taste is the same. Very 
w'eak solutions of acid do not produce a sour sensation and cannot he dis¬ 
tinguished in taste from distilled water. Solutions of mineral acids with a 
molar concentration of 0.00125 to 0.001 constitute the threshold gustatory 
stimulus. 

Sodium chloride is a typical representative of the group of substances 
which produce the sensation of salt. A similar gustatory sensation is evoked 
by chlorides of potassium, lithium, ammonia and magnesium. The sensation 
r.'f salt is due to the presence of anions in the solution. Along with anions 
of chlorine, the salt taste is conditioned by the presence of anions of iodine 
and bromine. 

The hitter sensation is produced by almost all alkaloids and by a number 
of other substances, such as glucosides, picric acid, ether and some in¬ 
organic salts (for example, magnesium sulphate). Alkaloids—quinine, mor¬ 
phine, cocaine, pilocarpine, nicotine, and stiychnine—are typical repre¬ 
sentatives of the group of bitter substances, which possess the highest 
ability to produce a bitter taste. For example, 0.000005 gr. of strychnine in 
5 mis. of solution imparts a distinct bitter taste to the latter. 

The group of substances which produce the sweet sensation includes 
diatomic alcohols, or glycols, polyatomic alcohols, monosaccharides (glu¬ 
cose, fructose, galactose, etc.), disaccharides (saccharose, maltose, lactose) 
and polysaccharides. Thus, various types of sugar possess a sweet taste, 
but saccharin, and some salts of lead, for example, neutral lead acetate, 
known as lead sugar, also taste sweet. There are apparently no reasons to 
assert that a similarity in chemical structure is the only cause of similar 
gustatory sensations. 

In addition to the foregoing adequate stimuli, taste sensations can be 
produced by stimulating the tongue with electric current. If the anode is 
applied to the tongue and the cathode to some other part of the body the 
electric current produces a sensation of sour—a reverse position of the 
electrodes gives rise to a sensation of an alkaline taste. 

Weak solutions of the representatives of the four principal groups of 
flavouring substances, namely, hydrochloric acid, sodium chloride, quinine 
and sugar are used to test gustatory sensibility. These solutions are applied 
to different areas of the tongue with a pipette or a very small sponge at¬ 
tached to a thin stick; fine brushes are used to apply powdery substances. 
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The tests are performed at intervals of at least five minutes. After each 
test the mouth is rinsed with distilled water. 

Zonal distribution of taste sensibility on surface of tongue. The surface 
of the tongue is not equally sensitive to various kinds of gustatory stimuli: 
sweet stimuli are best perceived on the tip of the tongue and least at its 
base; the basal portion of the tongue is most sensitive to bitter stimuli, 
while the tip of the tongue reacts least to such stimuli; the tip and edges 
of the tongue are most sensitive to salt substances, and the middle part 
of the lateral surface to sour substances. 

Thus, the gustatory zones of the tongue differ distinctly in their sensi¬ 
tivity to various flavouring substances, although each area of the tongue 
containing papillae can simultaneously perceive different gustatory stimuli. 
This distribution of gustatory sensitivity on the surface of the tongue can 
be explained if we assume that there are special receptors for each of the 
four primary taste sensations. Since each papilla contains several taste 
buds, it can be assumed that some papillae are sensitive to several groups 
of flavouring substances. 

Studies of gustatory adaptation show, for example, that decreased sensi¬ 
tivity to sweet resulting from application of sugar does not affect the sensi¬ 
tivity to bitter, sour or salt substances. 

Various taste sensations disappear under the action of different pharma¬ 
cological substances. When Gymnema acid is applied to the tongue, the 
sweet and bitter sensations are lost, while the sensitivity to salt and sour 
stimuli persists. Stovaine acts in a similar way. Cocaine evokes a consecu¬ 
tive disappearance of different kinds of sensibility of the tongue: first pain 
sensibility disappears, then the bitter, sweet, salt and sour sensations, and, 
finally, the sense of touch. 

It has been demonstrated in K. Bykov s laboratory that the gustatory 
sensations can be distorted if the conditioned stimulus connected with the 
action of a substance belonging to one group coincides in time with the 
action of a substance belonging to another group. In such cases the subject 
usually perceives the taste of the substance with which the conditioned 
stimulus is connected. 

Experiments with blending various flavouring substances, carried out in 
P. Lazarev’s laboratory, have confirmed the possibility of synthesizing 
most diverse gustatory properties (the taste of tea, coffee, cocoa, grapes, 
etc.) with the help of the four principal gustatory stimuli, taken in different 
concentrations. 

Disorders of g^ustation. The loss of taste sen.sibilily, or ageusia, is observed in various 
pathological states; it is most frequently a decline of gustatory sensibility, or hypo- 
geusia. A case has been described in which all flavouring substances produced only 
one gustatory sensation, that of salt. There arc frequent cases of taste perversion 
(parageusia), when the patients eat various .substances loathed by normal people. 
Diseases of the temporal lobt^ of the brain may be accompanied by gustatory hallu¬ 
cinations. 


CHAPTER 69 

INTERNAL ANALYSERS 

General Characteristics of interoceptors 

Changes in the internal environment of the organism are perceived by 
numerous receptors (interoceptors) situated in the walls of the blood vessels 
and in various organs and tissues. The receptor nerve structures constitute 
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the peripheral division of the internal analysers which, like the external 
analysers, consist of three divisions: the peripheral receptor apparatus, the 
conductive division and the central end in the cerebral cortex. There is a 
substantial difference, however, between the functions of the external and 
internal analysers. Sensations connected with the activity of the internal 
analysers cannot be exactly localized and are usually diffuse. These sensa¬ 
tions include hunger, thirst, urge for urination and defaecation, sexual 
sensations, etc.; they are of a complex nature and arise as a result of chem¬ 
ical and mechanical stimulations of various receptor apparatuses located in 
a given system of organs. 

Much less is known about the receptor apparatus of the internal organs 
than about the external receptors. It should be recalled that in the aortic 
arch and in the region where the carotid arteries divide there are pressure 
receptors and chemoreceptors. Numerous receptor formations of various 
kinds—from the Krause bulbs to the pacinian corpuscles and free end¬ 
ings—have been found in the adventitia of the blood vessels, in the 
gastrointestinal tract and mesentery, in the lungs and other organs. The 
morphological researches of B. Lavrentyev and of his collaborators have 
contributed a good deal to the knowledge in this field. 

Interoceptors belong to the group of nervous structures whose adaptation 
is slow and weak. They react to mechanical pressure (mechanoreceptors 
and baroreceptors), to changes in the chemism of the environment 
(chemoreceptors), to modifications of the osmotic pressure (osmoreceptors) 
and to temperature changes (thermoreceptors). 

In the laboratories headed by K. Bykov, V. Chernigovsky and other 
scientists demonstrated the existence of receptors in the pericardium, stom¬ 
ach, intestines, spleen, and other organs. Appreciable electrophysiologi- 
cal material now on hand characterizes the activity of the receptors of 
the gastrointestinal apparatus. B. Dolgo-Saburov’s morphological studies 
have established the existence of interoceptors in various sections of the 
venous vascular bed. 

All internal receptors are connected with the cerebral cortex, which is 
proved by the elaboration of conditioned reflexes and differentiations to 
adequate stimulations of the interoceptors. Such experiments established, 
contrary to the data of old authors, the existence of thermal sensitivity 
in some internal organs, particularly, in the stomach. E. Airapetyants elab¬ 
orated a conditioned reflex to the introduction of water with a temper¬ 
ature of 36*^ C. into the stomach. When this reflex became stable, he was 
able to form a differentiation to the introduction of the same amount of 
water with a temperature of 26” C. 

Pavlov'S idea of cortical representation of the internal organs was sub¬ 
stantiated by electrophysiological experiments which demonstrated the in¬ 
fluence of afferent impulses from the internal organs on the bio-electric 
processes in the cerebral cortex (V. Delov). 


Pain Sensitivity of Internal Organs 

The internal organs have little or no sensitivity to stimulations whose 
action on the external surface of the body evokes the sensation of pain. 
Haller’s experiments (eighteenth century) demonstrated that cauterization 
or sectioning of the organs of the abdominal cavity in animals during 
feeding did not disturb the act of eating. 



Observations on the sensitivity of human internal organs in the course 
of different operations performed under local anaesthesia prove Haller’s 
flndings. As a matter of fact, the mechanical stimulations (sectioning, 
compressing, suturing, cauterizing, etc.), which a surgical operation inevi¬ 
tably entails, do not evoke any pain sensations when the surgeon deals 
with the organs of the abdominal and thoracic cavities and with the gray 

or white matter of the brain and spinal 
cord. Clinical practice shows, however, 
that internal organs affected by a patho- 
, 2 \ logical process can become a source of very 

J ® L keen pain sensations, 

r j All internal organs are supplied with 

V J afferent nerve fibres, most of which run in 

J the same trunks as the fibres of the vege- 

J tative nervous system (splanchnic vagus 

J other nerves). There is a large number 

^ of various receptor apparatuses in the 
internal organs. Consequently, stimulation 
S influenced by a pathological process may 

I reach the central nervous system and 

_ - evoke referred action. 

f G. Zakharyin, and subsequently Head, 

I were the first to discover that diseases of 
/ internal organs were very often accom- 
/ panied by excessive sensibility to pain— 
^ W hyperalgesia of various areas of the skin 
(the Zakharyin-Head zones). Heightened 
sensitivity of the skin is observed in 

Kig. 292. Diagram ilhmtraiitiK much- definite metameres (Fig. 238) namely, in 
ttnisiii of roforrod pain arising metameres receiving afferent fibres from 
during stimulation of diaphragm, the same segment of the spinal cord that 
NorvoiiH iniiHiiHDs from diaphra^ni prt, takes in afferent fibres from the diseased 
w (^ig. 292 ). The Zakharyin-Head zones 

fs) oil lovoi of fourth (M-rvioal sopmMit. are of great diagnostic significance, since 

Hrro th<*y raise oxoitabilitv'ill afforcnt tiou* lopaliyalion iq nnor*p of* pon^fnni 

roil ( 4 ) liiut toKothor with iinpuisos from ^ocaiizauon IS more or less considni 

this noiiroii pass throuuii intiM'iiuiicial non- In diseasBS of the Same ot'gan. r or example, 
ron(9) to optic thalamus fi?) and then heart discases heightened sensitivity 

r(*ach cerebral cortex (Jh ram mmsation \ j a.i_ i 

due to activity of cortex is (irojected aloiiK (hyperalgesia) IS observcd above the left 
pathway of neuron to periphery, where shoulder blade and on the left shoulder. 
■'•O'*- “-itivity (s. «> ^ stomach ulcoF is accompanied by hyper- 

algesia of the skin areas which receive 
afferent fibres from the sixth and seventh 
thoracic segments. In visceral diseases hyperalgesia may manifest itself 
not only on the skin but also in deeper lying tissues—muscles, fasciae, 
bones. These referred modifications of sensitivity have been named riscero- 
sensory reflexes. 


Intense visceromotor reflexes, for example, a contracture of a definite 
group of muscles of the abdomen in acute diseases of the abdominal or¬ 
gans (defense musculaire), may be observed. 
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Motor Analyser 


The receptor apparatus situated in the muscles, tendons, ligaments and 
on the surfaces of the joints is of great importance for the fine analysis 
and precise coordination of movements. The position of the body in space, 
its postures, and the passive and active movements of separate parts of the 
body are perceived through this apparatus. Because of this, these receptors 
are also called organs of muscle-joint sensibility. The receptor apparatus 
of the muscles and tendons is only the peripheral end of the motor ana¬ 
lyser, whose central division is situated in the cerebral cortex. 

The central ends of the motor and cutaneous analysers are formed by 
different cells of the cerebral cortex. This was shown by N. Krasnogorsky 
in experiments with dogs in which passive flexion of the paw was turned 
into a signal of an unconditioned alimentary reflex, i.e., into a conditioned 
alimentary stimulus. Conditioned reflexes to flexion persisted even after 
removal of the brain end of the cutaneous analyser. But when another 
part of the cortex— gyr, sigmoideus —^was removed, a reverse picture was 
observed: reflexes to flexion disappeared, while stimulation of the skin 
of the extremity continued to evoke a conditioned reflex. 

Contractions and stretching of the muscles and tendons are specific 
stimuli for the receptors ol the motor analyser which are situated in them. 
This has been convincingly demonstrated by records of action currents 
which arise in afferent nerves during the contraction or stretching of a 
muscle. 

Not only the stimulations which arise in the muscles during their con¬ 
traction and in the tendons and joints, but also the stimulations which 
inevitably occur in the skin at the same time, since each movement is in 
some measure accompanied by deformation of the skin, are of great im¬ 
portance in the analysis of the position of the body in space and of its 
displacements. 

The role and importance of the motor analyser become particularly 
clear when the function of this analyser is deranged in one of its 
divisions, for example, when the posterior roots of the spinal cord are 
damaged as a result of tabes dorsalis. Considerable disorders of coordi¬ 
nation of movements— ataoda —are observed in patients suffering from 
this disease. 

The consequences of a lesion of the motor analyser show what an im¬ 
portant role the latter plays in the highly complex and varied muscular 
activity of man. The function of the motor analyser becomes much more 
precise as a result of the constant participation of other analysers—cuta¬ 
neous, visual, etc. This participation is so pronounced that in various lesions 
of the motor analyser its function can be partly replaced by other ana¬ 
lysers. 

It will be observed that already Sechenov, and subsequently Samoilov, 
rightfully stressed the important part played by muscular activity (and, 
consequently, by the motor analyser) in our knowledge of nature and in 
our ability to influence it. 

The great importance of the motor analyser, along with the visual 
analyser, in such complex acts as perception of space, appreciation 
of distance, etc., and the role of kinesthetic sensations in speech will 
be discussed later, in sections of this text-book dealing with vision 
and speech. 
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Analyser of Positions and Movements of Head 
(Vestibular Apparatus) 

The special analyser of the position and movements of the head also 
belongs to the group of internsd analysers. The receptor division of this 
analyser is situated in the labyrinth of the inner ear and is represented 
by the so-called vestibular apparatus. 

The vestibular apparatus is often designated as the labyrinth. It should 
be borne in mind, however, that the labyrinth contains two receptor appa¬ 
ratuses of different physiological significance—the vestibular and the 



Fig. 293. Diagram illustrating structure of vest ibular and cochlear apparatuses. 
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spirals r>f cuchloar duct; 13 —cupula of CfichUMir duct; 10 —v'ostibular ond of cochirtar diicrt; 17 
<luciuH reunions; lU sacculiiH; 20 —ampulla mombranacca post.; 21 —ductus somicircularis 1 
ductiiH somicinsularis i'mmI.; -~<tuh ccumnuiic. 


cochlear; the former is connected with the reception of the positions and 
movements of the head, and the latter with the reception of sounds. It is 
therefore more correct to use the term ‘Vestibular appaiatus’’ when the 
analyser of the positions and movements of the body is implied. 

Although other analysers—visual, motor and cutaneous—also perceive 
changes in the position and movements of the head, the vestibular 
apparatus plays a special role in this respect. It reacts not to uniform 
rectilinear or rotatory movements, but to acceleration or deceleration of 
these movements. Persons with an underdeveloped or damaged vestibular 
apparatus (such persons occur among absolutely deaf people) can distinguish 
the beginning and end only of jerky movements. Bilateral destruction of the 
vestibular apparatus in animals gives rise to profound locomotor disturb¬ 
ances; in time, however, these disturbances can be compensated in some 
measure by the activity of other analysers, mainly, the visual analyser. 

The vestibular apparatus includes two little membranous sacs {utriculus 
and sacculus) and three semicircular canals (Fig. 293). Each of the sacs 
filled with endolymph has one elevation or spot (macula) which contains 
the hair cells of sensory epithelium and the endings of the fibres of the 
vestibular nerve. The free ends of the hairs penetrate the semitransparent 
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gelatinous substance (otolith membrane) whicVi contains microscopic crys¬ 
tals of calcium phosphate and calcium carbonate. 

The membranous semicircular canals are situated in the osseous canals 
of the labyrinth which lie in three planes at right angles to one another— 
the frontal, sagittal and horizontal planes (Fig. 294). The canals contain 
endolymph and communicate with the utricle through five openings: the 
bends of two canals (superior and posterior) are connected. At the end of 
each canal which opens into the utricle, there is a thickening (ampulla) 
within which lies a small prominence—a crest (crista ampullaris). The 
latter is a receptor structure which con¬ 
tains endings of the fibres of the vestibular 
nerve. It consists of sensitive epithelial hair- 
cells and sustentacular cells. The hairs pro¬ 
ject into a dome-shaped semitransparent 
mass (cupula ampullaris) which covers the 
entire length of the crest (Fig. 295). 

As before stated, accelerated or decel¬ 
erated rotation is an adequate stimulus for 
the semicircular canals. The endolymph 
contained in the semicircular canals is 
displaced by inertia and deflects the 
cupula. This bends the sensitive hairs 
which stimulates the nerve endings. 

Other adequate stimuli of the otoliths are: 
acceleration or deceleration of rectilinear 
motion, jolting, tossing, and any changes in 
the position of the head and of the whole 
body, which displace the otolith membrane. 

In these cases they are stimulated by 
tension of the sensitive hairs or the pressure 
of the otolith membrane upon them. 

The primary neuron of the vestibular nerve (ganglion lyestibulare) is 
situated in the internal auditory meatus. Each cell of this ganglion gives 
off two processes: one of these processes extends to the otolith apparatus 
or to the ampullae of the semicircular canals, the other to the medulla 
oblongata. The central processes form the root of the vestibular nerve. On 
reaching the medulla oblongata some fibres of the root run to the vermis 
of the cerebellum and some terminate in the so-called vestibular nuclei 
lying in the region of the tectum of pons Varolii. Part of the root of the 
vestibular nerve which reaches the nuclei of the medulla oblongata divides 
into a descending and ascending bundles; the former ends in Deiters’ 
nucleus (nucleus n. vestibularis lateralis), the latter in Schwalbe’s (nucleus 
i^estibularis medialis) and Bekhterev’s (nucleus superior) nuclei. Fibres 
issuing from the vestibular nuclei run to the nuclei of the cerebellum, 
from where they proceed to the higher structures and further to the 
cerebral cortex. Deiters’ nucleus projects a descending bundle of fibres 
which, apparently, conducts vestibular reflexes to the muscles of the neck, 
trunk and limbs; it also projects fibres extending to the nuclei of the motor 
nerves of the eye muscles. These fibres are pathways along which vesti¬ 
bular reflexes to the motor apparatus of the eye (nystagmus and compen¬ 
satory pose of the eyes) are effected. 

The central division of this analyser is situated in the cerebral cortex. 
Although this division has not been localized yet, clinical and experi- 



Fig. 294. Lo(*Hti(>n of soinioircular 
ohouIh uiid (HK^hiea in boiu^K of skull 
(diagram). 
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mental data show a connection between the cerebral cortex and the vesti¬ 
bular apparatus. One such proof is the possibility of elaborating condi¬ 
tioned reflexes to rotation (N. Popov). A special chamber with a dog in it 
was suspended from a strap, and the unwinding of the latter was used 

as a conditioned stimulus. Ten to fifteen seconds 



Fig. 295. SiriKJtiiri* of n*- 
<!optor appuraliJH of semi¬ 
circular rarials. 
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after the beginning of rotation acid was introduced 
into the dog’s mouth. After several such com¬ 
binations conditioned salivation appeared as a 
result of rotation alone. For control purposes a dif¬ 
ferentiation to rotation in the opposite direction 
was elaborated. 

The vestibular apparatus not only perceives 
acceleration of rotational and linear motion, but is 
also a receptive field for a number of reflexes 
which evoke appreciable changes in the organism. 
These changes may be expressed in the redistri¬ 
bution of the muscular tone of the neck, trunk, 
limbs and eyes (Chapter 58). 

•The usual method applied in the clinic and in 
experimental research for adequate stimulation of 
the semicircular canals consists in rotation on the 
vertical axis on the so-called chair of Barany at 
the rate of one rotation per two seconds. During 
this rotation the eyes of the subject are closed: 
depending on the position of the head it is possible 
to stimulate the three pairs of semicircular canals 
separately. A number of symptoms developing as 
a result of such stimulation are used for ascertain¬ 
ing the excitability of the vestibular apparatus. 

As a rule, rotation is followed by postrotatory 
nystagmus —quick rhythmic jerking of the eye 
balls in the direction opposite to rotation. This 
nystagmus usually lasts 25 to 40 seconds and some¬ 
times up to 80 seconds and over, depending on the 
excitability of the vestibular apparatus. The dura¬ 
tion of postrotatory nystagmus diminishes by 
training. 

Nystagmus can also be evoked by inadequate 
stimuli: by introduction of warm water (about 


43® C) into the external auditory meatus or cold 
water (12 to 30® C) (caloric nystagmus), and by passing a galvanic current 
through the ear (galvanic nystagmus). 

Rotation is followed, in addition to nystagmus, by a modification of the 
muscular tone of the limbs and trunk. In animals this modification is 


particularly pronounced. In order to detect this modification of the 
muscular tone in man after rotation, it is necessary to test him for active 
movements. For this purpose the subject is told to look at an object, then 
close his eyes and touch it with the hand. The hand usually misses the 
object (the past-pointing test). 

Stimulation of the semicircular canals develops a number of vegetative 
reflexes: giddiness, sweating, reddening or pallor of the skin, nausea, 
vomiting, changes in the cardiovascular system, etc. The nature and in¬ 
tensity of such disorders vary in different people. In individuals with a 
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highly excitable vestibular apparatus the nervous system sometimes reacts 
so violently that a pathological condition (sea and air sickness) results. 

The analyser of the positions and movements of the body plays an im¬ 
portant role in aviation—in flying a plane. A pilot must have a very 
sensitive analyser to feel the changes in the position of the plane. It is 
well known that the threshold of sensation of passive inclinations is con¬ 
siderably higher in the air during flight than on earth (provided the incli¬ 
nations are equal). On a plane the sensitivity of the vestibular apparatus 
considerably diminishes due to the influence of vibrations. This is why 
accelerations developing during flight, when the position of the plane is 
altered, are not infrequently below the threshold, and the pilot, when un¬ 
able to make use of his sight, for example, in a fog, cannot fly the plane 
without instruments. 


CHAPTER 70 

VISION 

General Characteristics of Visual Analyser 

The visual analyser is represented at its periphery by a structurally 
complex nervous formation—the retina, which contains elements sensi¬ 
tive to light—rods and cones. A special light refracting apparatus ensures 
the focusing of the rays which enter the eye upon the retina. All these 
structures surrounded by the vascular and supporting coats form the eye¬ 
ball. The cortical division of the visual analyser is represented by nerve 
cells in the occipital lobe of the cerebral cortex. 

Rays of light constitute the adequate stimulus for the visual analyser. 
In the spectrum of electromagnetic waves the visible lays occupy only a 
small region limited by wavelengths of 750 (red rays) to 400 m/i* (violet 
rays). Recent investigations have shown that the human visual analyser 
reacts to light rays of a wider range, i.e., 950 to 300 m// (Pinegin), but 
sensitivity to the extreme visible rays of this range is millions of limes 
as low. 

Full insensibility of the visual receptors to rays with wavelengths be¬ 
yond the aforesaid limits testifies to the fact that the properties of the eyes 
have developed in the course of a long evolutionary process aimed at the 
best possible adaptation to the perception of objects of the external world 
in sunlight. Biologically the insensibility of the eyes to the long-wave 
infrared rays is quite comprehensible. It is well known from physics that 
heated bodies emit light; in slightly heated bodies this luminescence is 
concentrated in the infrared part of the spectrum. The inner walls of the 
eye have a temperature of about 37® C and also emit infrared rays. Should 
the photoreceptors of the retina be sensitive to infrared rays, the internal 
luminescence of the eye would prevent the perception of any external 
objects. “Compared with this internal light, the sun and the entire sur¬ 
roundings would fade away. A human being would see only the interior 
of his eye and nothing else, and this would be equivalent to blindness’' 
(S. Vavilov). 

The other limit of visibility, in the region of the short waves, is also 
comprehensible from the biological point of view. This limit is close to the 
margin of the short-wave section of the sun spectrum. On the surface 


♦ A millimicron (m//) equals 0.001 micron or 0.000001 millimetre. 
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of the earth the sun spectrum practically ends in the wavelength of about 
290 m^, since shorter waves are stopped in the atmosphere. 

Although Helmholtz, who thoroughly analysed the optic system of the 
eye, pointed out some imperfections of the eye as an optic apparatus, the 
visual analyser as a whole is still an extremely sensitive apparatus greatly 
surpassing all physical instruments. Using the visual analyser as an optic 
indicator in special experiments Vavilov was able to observe fluctuations 
of light caused by the uneven flow of quanta of light. Thus the testimony 
of the eye directly proves the quantum, intermittent nature of light. The 
maximum sensitivity of the visual analyser varies in different individuals 
from two to several dozen quanta. 

The role of the visual analyser is not confined to mere perception of ob¬ 
jects, of their luminosity and colours. Visual sensations are accompanied 
by afferent impulses from the tendon and muscle receptors of the eye 
muscles. These impulses arise during the movements of the eyeball and 
during the activity of the muscles which effect adaptive changes in the 
apparatus of the eye (changes in the size of the pupil and in the con¬ 
vexity of the crystalline lens). The joint activity of the visual and motor 
analysers also makes it possible to perceive the shapes of objects, their 
sizes, movement and distance. 


Evolution of Visual Receptor Apparatus 

Lower animals perceive light by means of photosensitive cells situated in their 
external coverings. The concentration of .such cells leads to the formation of optic 
spots or optic foveae. These simplest eyes consist of a layer of photosensitive cells 
and of sustentacular cells by which they are supported. In some echinoderms pro- 
trusions--oplic rods—appear on the surface of the photosensitive cells and a red 
pigment in the cells. Such photosensitive organs servo for distinguishing the inten¬ 
sity of light and determining the direction of the falling light rays. In addition to 
the photosensitive cells scattered over the surface of the body worms have struc¬ 
turally complex eyes which resemble the eyes of insects and which, besides retinal 
elements sensitive to light, also have a primitive optic system in the form of a lens 
and a cornea. 

The compound facet eyes of the Arthropoda (crustaceans, insects, etc.) are of 
a very peculiar structure: the chitinous covering of the eyes is composed of separate 
sections—facets. The entire eye consists of many thousands of omatidiums, elongated 
units arranged at certain angles, and isolated from each other by pigmental layers. 
Each unit is a rather complex optic system connected with the photosensitive reti¬ 
nal cells. Special experiments on bees and other insects have shown that a facet 
eye is quite a perfect apparatus with which the Arthropoda can perceive not only 
the intensity of light, but also the colours and shapes of objects. 

Unlike the eyes of invertebrates which develop from the epithelium of the cover¬ 
ing (oxternal ecioderni), human eyes aud those of vertebrate an mals devrinp trom 
the nervous ectoderm of which the brain, too, is formed. They are outgrowths of 
the brain. 

In iho embryo the lateral wall of the anterior cerebral vesicle forms twin pro¬ 
trusions —primary optic vesicles. They grow towards the external coverings, at the 
same time remaining connected with the cavity of the third ventricle through a 
hollow stem. Tne anterior wall of the optic vesicle thickens and gradually draws 
into the vesicle forming a cup or goblet with double walls. As the optic cup comes 
nearer to the superlicial coverings, a thickening is formed in the ectoderm; this 
Ihickening submerges into the optic cup, separates and forms the rudiment of the 
crystalline lens of the eye. The inner layer of the optic cup forms the retina; the 
external layer, the retinal pigmented layer. The cavity of the optic cup fills with 
a jelly-like vitreous body. Nerve fibres which grow from the retina towards the 
brain develop the hollow stem connecting the optic cup with the brain. Thus, on 
the basis of the nature of the embryonic development of the eye the retina must be 
regarded as a genuine cerebral tissue, and the optic nerve as the central optic tract. 
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Phylogenetically the visual analyser in vertebrates evolves in two direc¬ 
tions. Owing to the development of the higher* divisions of the brain, the 
higher division of the visual analyser shifts to the cerebral cortex and 
assumes new functions—those of finest analysis and synthesis. At the 
same time the development of the eye as an optic system continues: the 
pupil which does not change in size in fish, is able to modify its size in 
higher vertebrates due to the development of muscles in the iris; the mech¬ 
anism which adapts the eye to seeing objects clearly at various distances 
(accommodation) improves; finally, genuine binocular vision and ability 
to appreciate distance and relief visually appear. 


Structur of Visual Analyser 

The peripheral, or receptor division of the visual analyser has a very 
complex structure. The photosensitive and light-refracting apparatuses are 
situated in the eyeball. 

The wall of the almost spherical eyeball consists of three layers of coats 
superposed upon one another like the scales of a bulb (Figs. 296 and 297). 
The coats form the thick capsule of the eyeball which contains a trans¬ 
parent jelly-like substance—the vitreous body. 

If we examine an eyeball removed from the eye socket, we shall see on 
its external surface a fibrous coat called the sclera. The anterior portion of 
this coat forms the trans¬ 
parent cornea. In the 
area of the posterior 
pole of the eyeball the 
sclera envelops the trunk 
of the optic nerve enter¬ 
ing the eyeball. 

Under the sclera is the 
j)ascular coat (chorio- 
idea) abundantly sup¬ 
plied with blood vessels 
and pigment. Anteriorly, 
it gradually merges into 
the ciliary body which 
contains smooth muscu¬ 
lar fibres forming the 
ciliary muscle (m. cili- 
aris). The most anterior 
portion of the vascular coat is a ring-shaped strip which fringes the pupil 
and is called the iris. The latter is supplied with muscles of two kinds— 
circular (m. sphincter pupillae) and radial (m. dilatator pupillae). Contrac¬ 
tion of the circular muscles constricts the pupil, while contraction of the 
radial muscles dilates it. Thus the pupil plays the role of a diaphragm 
which regulates the intensity of light falling on the photosensitive coat of 
the eye. The pigmental cells in the iris determine the colour of the eyes. In 
albinos the iris has no pigment at all. 

Behind the iris is a transparent body shaped as a biconvex lens and 
called the crystalline lens. The latter is enclosed in a transparent capsule 
attached to the ciliary body by the zonule of Zinn. Contraction of the 
ciliary muscles changes the curvature of the crystalline lens; this is impor- 





Fig. 296. ]>iagram illiiRimliiig relatioiiH retina an<l of 
optic nor VO to other }>artH of bruin. 

7---l(.'ns; 2 5--optic ii<?rvo; ■/—rotiim; J pigincntiil lBy<?P; 

6 —ccn^brnl wall (aflur Herricrk). 
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tanl for the adaptation of the eye to seeing objects at different distances. The 
space between the cornea and the iris is called the anterior chamber of the 
eye. The small space between the iris and the crystalline lens is known as 
the posterior chamber of the eye. Both chambers are filled with the 
aqueous humour. 

The third, innermost coat of the eyeball, or the retina, has a complex 
structure and contains elements sensitive to light, nerve cells and sup¬ 
porting structures. It is about 0.5 mm. thick. The vertical cross-section 

Im 



Fig. 297. Sflicmatic horizontal section of right eyeball. 

of the retina of the human eye shows ten layers (Fig. 298); the tenth 
layer borders on the vitreous body of the eye, while the first layer adjoins 
the choroid. Rods and cones are the light-sensitive elements of the eye 
(Fig. 299). The human eye has a tremendous number of these elements: 
about seven million cones and several hundred million rods. They are 
unevenly distributed over the retina. Rods predominate in the peripheral 
parts of the retina and cones in its central part. Each rod is about 0.07 mm. 
long; the cones are wider than the rods but shorter. The external limbs 
of the rods contain visual purple, or rhodopsin, which fades under the 
action of light. The cones contain iodopsin, a substance sensitive to light. 

In the posterior part of the retina there are two regions with certain 
structural peculiarities. 

Ophthalmoscopic examination of the fundus oculi at the point where 
the optic nerve emerges from the eyeball shows the so-called optic disc 
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as a pale spot about 1.8 mm. in diameter (Fig. 301). Since this region of 
the retina does not contain any elements sensitive to light, it is called 
the blind spot. The existence of the blind spot is demonstrated by Ma- 
riotte’s experiment (Fig. 302). The blank space in the field of vision, due 
to the blind spot, is usually not felt, since it is compensated by the activity 
of the neighbouring regions of the retina. 

At a distance of about 4 mm. laterally from the blind spot lies the yel¬ 
low spot {macula lutea), the region of clearest vision. This region, coloured 
yellow, contains predominantly cones. It is of an elongated oval form, its 



long axis measuring 2 to 
2.9 mm. The central part of 
the yellow spot is thinned 
out and has a depression—the 
central fovea which contains 
only cones. 


A 



Kig. 208. Diagram of slnictur(> of human retina. Hod anil eone of 

/ pigmcriUil layiT; II roil and com? layer; ii/ outer retina, 

tiucicar layer; IV —external plexiform layer; 1’- luyi'r of .-I rod: I —outer liinl); i'- in- 

liorizont-ul cells; 1'./—layer of bipolar cells (inner nuclear): iierliinb;<J—fibre,•:/ nucleus; 

r// —layer of amncriiittl (uTii]K»lar pyriform) cells; VJII in- r>— end button, 

iier plf'xiform layer; 7A' ■ ^aiifflion cell layer; X- layer of li cone: 1 —oiiU^r limb; 2 

optic nerve fibres. Inner layers imply those which lie cIo8«t iiim*r limb; J -nucleus; I 

to vitreous body of eye (after ClnH'flf). fibre; H stulk. 


The rods scattered over the entire surface of the visual part of the retina, 
except the central fovea, serve for colourless vision, in which all objects 
seem to be deprived of colour, and which is, therefore, called twilight 
vision. The cones serve for colour reception. The central fovea, containing 
almost exclusively cones, is the site of ‘‘central vision” particularly sen¬ 
sitive to chromatic rays. 

The rod and cone apparatuses of the eye are connected with nerve ele¬ 
ments contained in the retina. In the region of the central fovea each cone 
is connected through an intermediate bipolar cell (DogieFs corpuscle) with 
one ganglionic cell in the ninth layer of the retina. In other parts of the 
retina the number of elements sensitive to light (cones and rods) exceeds 
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the number of bipolar cells, and the number of the latter is greater than 
that of the ganglionic cells. The farther from the centre of the retina, the 
more this difference increases. 


Thus, one nerve fibre is connected with dozens of end apparatuses. This 
must favour spatial summation of excitations arising in the photosensitive 

' apparatuses under the action 



Fig. 300. Diiigram of ophthalmoscope. 

1 —paluMit 'H oyo; o obucrvor'H oyo; U^rm of dcfitiilo fooal 
diBtuiU'i ; 4 and 6* <?c»iu;avo mirr<»r; 7 «<iurce of lij?ht with 


of light. 

The conductive division of 
the visual analyser originates 
from the ganglionic cells of the 
ninth retinal layer. The axons 
of these cells form the so- 
called optic nerve which 
should be regarded as the optic 
tract rather than a peripheral 
nerve. On the ventral surface 
of the brain the optic nerves of 
the right and left sides cross. In 
man and apes possessing bin¬ 
ocular vision approximately 


lollH. 


half the nerve fibres of the 


optic tract decussate (Fig. 303). 
After decussation each optic tract contains nerve fibres which extend 
from the internal (nasal) half of the retina of the opposite eye and from 
the external (temporal) half of the retina of the eye on the same side. A 



lesion of the optic tract past 
the decussation causes a pecu¬ 
liar form of blindness, called 
half-blindness or hemianopsia, 
since blindness develops in 
one half of the visual field 
of each eye. As a result of 
such unilateral lesion of the 
optic tract it is the right or 
left sides of the visual field of 
both eyes which are affected; 
this is the so-called homony- 
mous form of hemianopsia. The 
other— heteronymous —form 
of hemianopsia is character¬ 
ized by the fact that either the 
medial fields of vision are af¬ 
fected (binasal hemianopsia) 
or the lateral (bitemporal he¬ 
mianopsia), which is observed. 


Fig. 301. OphthalmoBcopici view :»f fuiiduB o<?uIi. for example, in lesions of the 


tii«c. optic pathways in the region 

of the decussation (Fig. 303). 

The fibres of the optic tract run uninterruptedly to the thalamic region, 
where they form synaptic connections with the neurons of the thalamus 
in the corpus geniculatum laterale. Some fibres of the optic tract, appar¬ 
ently, terminate in the superior colliculi of the corpora quadrigemina. 
The participation of the latter in visual motor reflexes, for example in 
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the movements of the head and eyes in response to optic stimulations, 
is indispensable. The lateral geniculate bodies form a relay station 
which transmits nerve impulses to the cerebral cortex. From here 

optic neurons of the_ 

third order extend direct- 
ly to the area striata of 
the occipital lobe of the 
brain. 

The central division of j 

the visual analyser in man i . n- i 

, . ^ 302. MarioUo s oxporimont to demonsi rale blind 

and apes is situated in spot of the oyo. 

the posterior part of the l^^'t oyc m cIcmm'cI unrl rip:ht »»>■»> Ik fixrMl on oroBS inurkfd on 
occipital lobe area striata curd m niov(*d t.o mid from la«n iiiiiil lit OfTtain diHtiiii(M« 

(area XVII, according to 
Brodmann, see Figs. 278 

and 280). It is predominantly the region of the central fovea which is pro¬ 
jected here (central vision). Peripheral vision is represented in a more 
anterior part of the optic lobe. 

Experiments with extirpation of the occipital lobe of the brain in various 
animals show that in lower verte- 


br-ates (fish and amphibians) the visual 
analyser is not represented in the fore¬ 
brain. Destruction of the occipital 
lobes in rats impairs the ability to dis¬ 
criminate shapes, but does not affect 
the ability to differentiate between 
intensities of light. This ability is also 
retained in dogs and monkeys after 
extirpation of the occipital lobes. In 
man the removal of the optic areas 
leads to a complete loss of vision 
(though the reflex constriction of the 
pupil under the action of bright light 
persists). 

Light-Refracting Apparatus of Eye 

Refractive media of eye. In addition 
to the photosensitive apparatus repre¬ 
sented by the retina the peripheral 
division of the visual analyser contains 
a complex system of transparent re¬ 
fractive media which makes it possible 
to obtain on the retina distinct images 
of visible objects. The presence of such 
images on the retina can be demon¬ 
strated as follows: take an eye of an 
animal just killed and carefully re¬ 
move the sclera and the choroid 
from the posterior wall of the eye¬ 
ball; place a source of light, for exam¬ 
ple a lighted candle, before this eye 



Fig. 303. Difigram of eontral visual i)ath- 
ways running to loft lioniisphore. 
part of Hfrun; showH viBiitil pntliwayH; Hites of 
their transoiition tiro indicated hy liitiers. Sliiulod 
areas in right, part- of figure indicate under sairie 
letters visual fields disiippciariii^ after trHiisee.tioii. 
.'1- ■ complete blintlness of left eye; li hiteinporiil 
hemianopsia; f.’-—left iiaHiil heiniaiiopsUi: // ri^ht. 
hoinonymoiiH hemiaiuipHia; E and E —ri^ht upper 
iiiid lower quadrant hemianopsia; C ri^ht homo 
nyinouM hemianopsia with retained c^eiitTal vision 
(after Homans). 
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in a darkened room, and you will clearly see an inverted and diminutive 
image of this candle of the retina. 

Rays of light entering the eye pass through a number of refractive sur¬ 
faces represented by the anterior and posterior surfaces of the cornea, 
crystalline lens and vitreous body. The path of rays in this optic system 
is determined by the refractive indices of different media, the radii of 
the refractive surfaces and some other optic parameters. 

The higher the refractive power of the optic system, the shorter the 
focal distance, i.e., the distance from the optic centre of the system to the 
point where the refracted rays converge. In ophthalmological practice the 
refractive power is usually expressed in diopters. One diopter (D) cor- 



Fig. 304. Modification of I'urkinje images during aocotnmoiiution of eye. 
.-I• -before a<Hrofiiriio<lHtion; /i~ riiiriiig uceommodHtiori for (‘lone objeetts. 


responds to the refractive power of a lens with a focal distance in air 
equalling 1 m. If the focal distance of the lens is, say, 0.5 or 2 m., its re¬ 
fractive power is 2 D and 0.5 D respectively. 

The refractive power of the optic media of the eye, expressed in terms 
of diopters, is 43.05 for the cornea, 19.11 for the crystalline lens at rest 
and 33.06 in a state of maximum convexity. The refractive power of the 
entire system of the eye is 58.64, and during maximum accommodation 
(see below) 70.57. 

The usual method of determining the radii of the curvature of refi‘ac- 
tive surfaces in the eye consists in measuring the size of the images re¬ 
flected on these surfaces, with the size of the reflected object and its dis¬ 
tance from the given surface known. We know from physics that the 
size of an object is to the size of the reflected image as the distance 
of the object from the mirror is to the half radius of the latter. This ratio 
makes it possible to find the value of the radius in question. A special 
instrument devised by Helmholtz and called ophthalmometer is used 
to determine the sizes of images reflected on the refractive surfaces of 
the eye. 

Accommodation of eye. Clear vision requires that the rays of light from 
an object produce a distinct image on the retina. Parallel rays of light, 
i.e., rays coming to the eye from a distant object, are focused on the retina. 
It may be practically considered that rays of light coming from an object 
situated at a distance of more than 10 m. from the eye are focused on the 
retina of the normal eye. 
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But we can also clearly see near objects, from which pencils of divergent 
rays fall upon the eye. This is achieved through an increase in the refrac¬ 
tive power of the optic system of the eye. The mechanism by which the 
eye adapts itself to seeing objects distinctly at different distances is called 
the accommodation of the eye. 

In man and in all mammals the eye accommodates itself through 
changes in the refractive ability of the crystalline lens due to modifications 
of its curvature?. Modification of the curvature of the crystalline lens 
during accommodation is demonstrated by a simple experiment. If a iighted 
candle is placed before the eye to one side of its axis in a dark room 
and the eye is observed from the other side at the same angle, three mirror 
images of the flame will be seen in the eye (Purkinje images, P^ig. 304). 
The brightest of these images (a) is reflected from the anteiior suiface of 
the cornea and is direct. The 
second image (b), which is also 
direct, but dimmer than the 
first, is reflected from the 
anterior surface of the lens. 

The third, inverted image (c), 
is reflected from the posterior 
surface of the lens. If the eye 
is accommodated for near 
vision, the second and third '"1^.305. Modifi^ai ion of Jens (inriu^acrooininodat ion 

images become smaller. The f ryo to distant vision (h*rt part of ti^urto und to 

second image (b) reflected iK^ar visif)n (ri^ht ])ar() (after Jau iani). 

from the anterior surface of 

the lens is particularly diminished. It is well known that the image reflected 
by a convex mirror is the smaller, the smaller the radius of the curvature of 
the mirror, other things being equal. Consequently, as the eye accommodates 
itself for near vision the anterior .surface of the lens and, to a lesser degree, 
its posterior surface become more convex. 

A clear idea of the mechanism of accommodation can be obtained from 
Fig. 305 which shows schematically the state of the lens and of the 
ciliary muscle during the accommodation of the eye for* distant and near 
vision. 

The? curvature of the l(?ns during accommodation is modified by a con¬ 
traction of the ciliary muscle. The contraction pulls the ciliary body for¬ 
ward and thus relaxes the zonules of Zinn which stretch the capsule of the 
crystalline lens. As a result of the relaxation of the capsule, the elastic lens 
becomes more convex with the increase mainly in its anterior curvature. 
The size of the anterior chamber of the eye diminishes. 

During full accommodation the radius of the curvature of the lens de¬ 
creases approximately by 10 to 5.5 mm. on the anterior surface and by 
6 to 5.5 mm. on the posterior surface. 

The ciliary muscle consisting of smooth muscular fibres is innervated 
by parasympathetic fibres of the third pair of cranial nerves (oculomotor). 
Exclusion of the action of the parasympathetic fibres of the oculomotor 
nerve by introduction of atropine renders accommodation and clear dis¬ 
cernment of near-by details (for example, letters) impossible. 

Accommodation is always accompanied by a change in the size of the 
pupil; in looking at a near object the pupil becomes constricted; in look¬ 
ing at a distant object it dilates. During accommodation changes are ob¬ 
served in the direction of the optical axes of the eye; the axes converge. 
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In normal eyes, convergence and accommodation are directly correlated, 
and are the more pronounced, the closer the observed object is to the eye. 

The limits of accommodation are determined by the near and far points 
of clear vision. The near point signifies the shortest distance at which the 
fully accommodated eye can clearly see objects. The far point corresponds 
to the greatest distance at which distinct images can still be obtained on 
the retina of the eye with the accommodative muscles in a state of rest. 
The distance between the near and far points of clear vision characterizes 
the range or amplitude of accommodation. Within this range accommoda¬ 
tion, i.e., the refractive power of the lens, may greatly vary. The amplitude 
of accommodation can be expressed in diopters; this means that it is pos¬ 
sible to determine by how many diopters the refractive power of the eye 
increases in clear vision of a near point compared with the refractive 
power in looking at a far point. 

Accommodation clearly manifests itself in the fact that the human eye 
cannot simultaneously and with equal clarity see two objects situated 
at different distances from it. It is only the observed or fixed object which 
is seen clearly; all other objects situated closer or farther produce diffused 
images on the retina and are therefore indistinct. This can be demon¬ 
strated by a very simple experiment. If we look through a thin, trans¬ 
parent material (gauze or muslin) at a printed page 25 to 30 cm. from the 
eye, we shall clearly see the letters, while the threads of the material 
will disappear from the field of vision; there is a peculiar haze through 
which the letters can be clearly discerned. But if we fix the eye on the 
threads of the material, the letters will become blurred. 

Measuring the accommodative power of the eye and expressing it in 
numerical values makes it possible to determine changes in accommodation 
due to age, and tell the extent of its derangement in pathological cases. 

A diminution of the elasticity of the crystalline lens with age leads to 
the development of old-age hyperopia or presbyopia. Age changes in the 
accommodation of the human eye arc shown in Table 30. 


Table 30 

Changes in Range of Accommodation With Age 


Ago in years 

Riinf^o of 
lU'coTTtmodation 
in dioptorH 

Ago in years 

Range of 
of^commodalion 
in diopters 

10 

14 

i 

3.5 

15 

1 12 i 

1 50 

2.5 

20 

JO 

55 

1.75 

25 

8.5 

60 

1 

30 

7 

65 

0.75 

35 

5.5 

70 

0.25 

40 

4.5 

75 

0 


Refraction of eye and its abnormalities. The refraction of the eye implies 
its optic properties without any accommodative changes. 

If the accommodative muscles of the eye are in a state of rest, i.e., if they 
are not strained, the focus of its optic system for rays coming from a 
distant source of light (more than 10 m. away) coincides with the outer 
layer of the retina. This is the so-called emmetropic, or normal eye (Fig. 
306). If parallel rays falling upon the eye are not focused after their 
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refraction on the retina, but in front of it, the eye is shovtsiQhtcd or Ttiyopic 
(Fig. 306). Myopia may be due to excessive refractivity of the eye or to 
an abnormally long eyeball. In this case all distant objects appear dim and 
blurred. Glasses with dispersing lenses are used to lengthen the focal 
distance of rays refracted in the eye. 

Shortsighted individuals see near-by objects (for example, letters in 
reading) distinctly, without accommodation. The accommodative muscles 
in shortsighted people, therefore, become atrophied. 

When the refractive power of the eye is reduced, or the eyeball is shorter 
than normal, parallel rays are focused after refraction behind the retina. 
This eye is longsighted or hypermetropic (Fig. 306). The farsighted person 
strains his accommodative muscles even to see distant objects owing to which 
the muscles become hyper¬ 
trophied. Hypermetropia is 
corrected by glasses with con¬ 
verging lenses which bring 
the rays falling upon the eye 
to a focus on the retina. 

Another abnormality in the 
refraction of the eye is astig¬ 
matism. It is due to different 
curvature of the cornea and 
the crystalline lens along dif¬ 
ferent meridians of the eye. 

Owing to this, rays falling 
along one meridian are re¬ 
fracted to a greater degree and 
cross earlier than other rays 
refracted along other merid¬ 
ians. In this case no distinct 
image is obtained on the retina. 

Measurements of the radii of the cornea show that most people have 
astigmatism, especially along the horizontal and vertical meridians. This 
physiological astigmatism does not produce any appreciable disturbances 
of vision as long as it is not pronounced. But beyond certain limits, it be¬ 
comes pathological and must be corrected by special glasses. 

Reaction of pupils. The opening of the pupil has a form of a regular 
circle with smooth rims. At rest the pupil of the adult has a diameter of 
1.5 to 2 mm. in daylight and about 7 mm. in the dark. Changes in pupillary 
size play the same role as changes in the opening of a camera diaphragm. 
As before stated, contraction of the ciliary muscle during accommodation is 
accompanied by a contraction of the sphincter of the iris. When the pupil 
is constricted, the peripheral rays of the cone of light coming into the eye 
from the viewed object do not strike the retina owing to which spherical 
and chromatic aberration diminishes. The pupil limits the optic surface of 
the cornea and diminishes the astigmatism produced by the irregularities 
in the cornea’s curvature. But the most important physiological function of 
the pupil is to control the amount of light entering the eye. 

The size of the pupil is regulated by the circular and radial muscles. 
The radial muscle dilating the pupil (m. dilatator pupillae) is innervated by 
sympathetic nerve fibres extending from the superior cervical ganglion. 
The circular muscle constricting the pupil (m. sphincter pupillae) receives 
fibres from the parasympathetic fibres of the oculomotor nerve. These 
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fibres, like the fibres innervating the accommodative muscle, originate in 
the Yakubovich-Edinger-Westphal nucleus, which is situated in the tectum 
of the midbrain. They enter the eye socket in the trunk of the oculomotor 
nerve and terminate in gangl. ciliare. From here the postganglionic fibres 
penetrate deep into the eyeball and reach m. sphincter pupillae and m. 
cHiaris. 

The size of the pupil changes under the action of light: a decrease in illu¬ 
mination causes the pupil to dilate, while an increase results in its con¬ 
striction. This reaction is conjugate, i.e., the pupillary size changes not only 
in the eye which is under the action of light, but in the other eye as well. 
The degree to which the pupillary size changes depends on the intensity of 
light and on the stimulated area of the sensitive surface of the retina; the 
larger this area, the more the pupil constricts. Other things being equal, the 
greatest effect is observed when the light falls upon the yellow spot. 

The reaction of the pupils to light persists even after the exclusion of 
the cortical division of the visual analyser, since impulses from the optic 
tract are switched over to the parasympathetic neurons of the oculomotor- 
nerve in the region of the corpora quadrigemina and the midbrain. 

But in the intact or ganism of higher- vertebrates impulses from the cere¬ 
bral cortex can cause or modify a pupillary reaction like any other function 
of the organism. This is testified to by leflex changes in the pupils under the 
action of conditioned stimuli combined with the action of agents which 
evoke an unconditioned pupillary i‘efiex. 

Paralysis of the centres of the oculomotor nerve in asphyxia dilates the 
pupils to the maximum. This symptom is, incidentally, a very serious warn¬ 
ing of impending suffocation in anaesthesia. 

Reflex changes in the size of the pupils can also be caused by pain stimu¬ 
lations and by strong excitations of the central nervous system. In these 
cases the resulting dilation of the pupils is due to the €‘Xcitation of the 
sympathetic nerve which produces the contraction of the radial muscle— 
tn. dilatator pupillae. In addition, adr-enalin and, probably, pituitrin, which 
act upon the mu.scular apparatus of the pupil sympathicoliopically, enter 
the blood. 

The pharmacological agents which cause the pupil to constrict include: 
physostigmine, pilocarpine, muscarine, and choline, i.e., substances which 
produce the same effect as the excitation of the parasympathetic fibres. 
Atropine and adrenalin, as before stated, produce the opposite effect: they 
dilate the pupil—the former excludes the action of parasympathetic inner¬ 
vation, the latter stimulates the muscle which dilates the pupil. 

Changes in the shape, size and reactivity of the pupil observed in patho¬ 
logical cases are important diagnostic symptoms of certain nervous diseases. 


Changes in Visual Analyser Under Action of Light 

Photochemical and photomechanical changes in retina. A number of 
physicochemical and structural changes develop in the retina of the eye 
under the action of light. The photosensitive substance situated in the 
external limbs of the retinal rods and called visual purple, or rhodopsin, 
changes under the action of light. The retina of the eye of the frog or the 
rabbit, kept in the dark for several hours, is red in its fresh state but almost 
totally fades when exposed to light for 15 minutes. The visual purple re¬ 
appears in the dark and its amount reaches the highest level in two hours. 
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Regeneration of visual purple is closely connected with the existence of a 
pigmental epithelium which covers the external surface of the retina, and 
this is where the material for the synthesis of visual purple is, apparently, 
obtained. 

The visual purple fades only in the parts of the retina upon which the 
rays of light fall. This can be easily demonstrated by the? following ex¬ 
periment. The eye of the rabbit kept for some time in the dark is placed 
opposite an illuminated window. Soon after that the eyeball protected from 
the action of light is removed from the orbit and subjected to the action 
of alum. The retina of such an eye shows a so-called optogram —in the given 
case the image of the window in the form of a white rectangle with a purple 
window-sash. The rate at which visual purple is bleached depends on the 
wavelengths of the light. Most intense bleaching is caused by the rays which 
appear to be the brightest in twilight vision (greenish-blue rays). The chemi¬ 
cal nature of visual purple remains unknown, but its essential role in the 
photochemical reactions of the retina is no longer doubted. 

On the basis of a number of investigations the picture of chemical 
transformations in visual purple or rhodopsin can be presented as follows: 

Rhodopsin 

dark dark \ light 

Vitamin A + Protein Retinene 4 Protein 

Under the action of light rhodopsin dissociates into two molecules: a 
molecule of retinene (yellow visual substance) and a colourless molecule 
of protein. It is from these molecules that visual purple is reconstituted 
in the dark. But if the visual purple has been fully bleached by protracted 
action of light, it can be synthesized only with the aid of vitamin A. In 
solutions of pure visual purple, or the yellow visual substance, it is im¬ 
possible to find vitamin A either by means of photochemical reactions, or 
spectroscopically. But vitamin A is present in the retina of a dark-adapted 
eye and is almost absent in the retina of a light-adapted eye. It is 
possible that vitamin A is supplied to the retina from the food. Vitamin A 
deficiency leads to a visual disorder called nyctalopia, or night blindness, 
which is characterized by a sharp decline in vision at twilight and at night. 

Special experiments on while rats demonstrated the influence of vita¬ 
min A on regeneration of the visual purple. Vitamin A deficiency in rats 
greatly retards regeneration of the visual purple compared with normal. 

In addition to the photochemieal chanfics under the action of light the form and 
position of certain elements of the retina, i.e., the cones, rods and pigment, als{) 
change. These so-called retinomotor phenomena are particularly pronounced in 
certain fish and amphibians, and to a much lesser extent in birds and mammals. 
The presence of these phenomena in the human retina has not yet been demon¬ 
strate. In fish the cones greatly thicken and shorten under the action of light, 
while the rods stretch in the direction of the pigmental epithelium. At the same 
time the pigment is displaced inw^ard. In the dark reverse phenomena are observed: 
the cones and rods change position rather quickly, i.e., in a few minutes; the pig¬ 
mental particles, however, are displaced slowly. The shape of the cones and rods 
may change and the pigment be displaced in one eye while the retina of the other 
eye is subjected to the action of light. The physiological significance of retinomotor 
phenomena is still unknown. It may be that they create better conditions for the 
functioning of the i*etinal receptor elements, in particular, for their protection from 
the action of excessively strong light. 
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Bio-electric processes in visual analyser. Changes in differences of the 
electric potentials which arise in the excitable structures when stimulated 
by light can be observed in all divisions of the visual analyser—the re¬ 
ceptor division (the retina), the conductive division (the optic tract), and 
the central division (including the cerebral cortex). As before stated, bio¬ 
electric changes after their preliminary amplification are recorded by 
means of an oscillograph. 

If one electrode is applied to the cornea of the eye and the other (in¬ 
different electrode) to the mucous membrane of the mouth or the clean¬ 
shaven skin of the temple, it is possible to obtain an electroretinogram, i.e., 
to record the changes in the electric potentials which arise in the retina 
under the action of light. 

An electroretinogram (Fig. 307) shows a peculiar curve: its initial phase 
is characterized by a negative wave (a) rapidly followed by a positive 
wave (b); then comes a slow secondary rise of the curve—the positive 

phase (wave c). The cessa¬ 
tion of the light stimulation 
is accompanied by a rise in 
the curve (wave d)—the so- 
called “off-effect.” 

The electroretinogram is 
simpler when the intensity 
of stimulation is lower and 
the stimulated area of the 
retina is respectively small¬ 
er. The latent period, i.e., 
the period from the begin¬ 
ning of the stimulation to 
waves a or b, is in this case 
longer. 

It is pos.sible that the elec¬ 
troretinogram is made up of 
three curves which consti¬ 
tute its components; they are 
indicated in Fig. 307 by 
dotted lines. Component I conditions the emergence of the slow positive 
wave c; in etheric anaesthesia it disappears sooner than other components. 
Component II in its initial part forms wave b; in deeper etheric anaesthesia 
it is the second to disappear (after the first component). Negative com¬ 
ponent III is supposed to be associated with the process of inhibition which 
may arise in the retina under the action of light; it is the most stable com¬ 
ponent in etheric anaesthesia. 

The intricate form of the electroretinogram is probably due to the exist¬ 
ence of different types of receptor apparatuses in the retina. There are indi¬ 
cations that waves a and b reflect the activity of the cone and rod appa¬ 
ratus. The slow wave c is probably associated with the process of adapta¬ 
tion (see below) which develops under protracted action of the stimulus; 
however, sufficient experimental proof is still lacking. 

The dependence of the length of wave b on the accumulation of visual 
purple in the retina convincingly shows that the elements of the electro¬ 
retinogram are connected with physiological and photochemical processes 
in the retina. At the same time the very emergence of wave b and its 
further rise with the accumulation of visual purple occur only when the 
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Fig. 307. Analysis of eleotrorotinogram of cui's 
eyo. 

Scilid Iint» nhowH olootroroliiiogmni; broki^ri lino, il-s ooinjKi- 
iioiits- i, II iiiul JIJ. Upp«r oK'ijtrorotiiiogrAin wiih obt4iiii<Mi 
iitidHr Kixtutor iiiioiiHit.y of Rt iiiiiilatioii than lowor oiio. ]h>t - 
tom—duration of AtiinuiuH in st^ooiulH; along voriirul—valiioH 
of oU«triu potoniiiilH in millivolts (aftor Oranit). 
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concentration of visual purple reaches approximately half its maximum 
value in the course of dark-adaptation. 

In the optic nerve it is possible to record action potentials which accom¬ 
pany the passage of afferent impulses. For this purpose the electrodes 
are applied to two points 

of the nerve. In a sepa- , 

rately taken fibre of the 
optic nerve the potentials 
of afferent impulses appear 
as transient oscillations 
whose frequency increases 
with the intensification 
of the light stimulation 
(Fig. 308). At the same 
time the latent period 
between the beginning of 
illumination and the emer¬ 
gence of the first impulse 
diminishes. In response 
to protracted illumination 
of the eye the initial fre¬ 
quency of impulses gradu¬ 
ally decreases, showing 
after cessation of stimula¬ 
tion a new, but this time, 
short, outburst of frequent 
impulses which corre¬ 
sponds to the “off-effect” 
in the electroretinogram. 

A comparison of electrograms of the retina and of the optic nerve war¬ 
rants the conclusion that the frequency of impulses in the optic nerve is 
directly proportional to the degree of intensity of component 77 in the electro- 
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Fig. 308. Eltwlrio potoiitials of affenmt impulses in 
8iTlgl<^ fibrt? of optJc iiervo (»f guinea-pig under different 
inlouHities of Htimuiat ion. 

liiUmHity of Htiniulutioii by li|^ht is iiKlutiibMl in rrlntivc imita by 
iigurrs on loft aido of roeorJ (thrcHhoUl iriittrmily is taken uh 
unit). Duration of stimulus is murked in eueb ease by line above 
and time interval bt'low (after <«ranit). 



Fig. 309. Siinu 1 taiit 30 UH rtwordiiig of olectrorotinograra and el(H*tro- 
once})halogram in man (after Spifdberg). 


retinogram and inversely proportional to the value of inhibitory compo¬ 
nent 777. 

The action of a light stimulus on the eye is accompanied by bio-electric 
changes in the visual area of the cerebral cortex. Changes in an electro¬ 
encephalogram, recorded with electrodes attached to the skin of the occip¬ 
ital region of the skull, are expressed in the disappearance of the funda¬ 
mental rhythm—the alpha waves. A simultaneous recording of an electro¬ 
encephalogram and an electroretinogram is shown in Fig. 309. 
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If the electrodes are attached not to the scalp, but directly to the visual 
area (i.e., to area striata) of the exposed cerebral cortex, the light stimu¬ 
lation of the eye leads to an outburst of impulses in the form of electric 
oscillations. When the eye is stimulated by an intermittent, flickering light 
(Fig. 310, A), intense electric oscillations in the visual area of the cortex are 
observed during the entire period of the stimulation. The frequency of 
oscillations coincides with the frequency of the flashes, when the latter is 
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Fig. 310. liio-electric respoiiao <»f visual area <.>f rabbit's c'erebral oorlux to stirnii1ati(jn of 
oyo by intormittont (A) and continuous (li) light. 

rp|H>r curvi« lower curves - iiturkH of stiiiiulation: frccjiiciicy of nickors in ^'l ■ -I j»t r 

Moeoiui (after 0. Smirnov). 


low (for example, 4 per second). But when the eye is subjected to a con¬ 
tinuous stimulation by light (Fig, 310, B), intense electric oscillations are 
observed in the visual area of the cortex only in the very beginning of the 
stimulation (the “on-effect”) and immediately after cessation of the stim¬ 
ulation (the “off-effect”). 


Light Sensitivity of Visual Analyser 

Absolute thresholds of visual sensations. To produce a visual sensation 
the light rays entering the eye must have sufficient energy and act upon 
the retina sufficiently long to evoke excitation in the photoreceptors. The 

minimal amount of light energy re¬ 
quired to produce a light sensation 
determines the absolute sensitivity 
of the eye. The smaller this amount, 
the lower the absolute threshold, 
i.e., the higher the sensitivity of the 
eye. The threshold value of radiant 
energy for the eye is extremely low. 
In sensitivity the eye surpasses any 
physical instrument. As before stated, 
the limit of visual sensitivity in man 
varies, according to S. Vavilov, from 
two quanta to several dozen quanta. 
To give a concrete idea of the sensi¬ 
tivity of the visual receptor it should 
be pointed out that the threshold of optic stimulation is reached by the 
energy of a visible light falling upon 1 sq. cm. per second from a candle 
200 km. away from the eye (assuming, of course, that the atmosphere is 
absolutely transparent and does not absorb light). 

Certain conditions must be observed when determining the maximum 
sensitivity of the eye. To begin with, it depends upon the part of the ret¬ 
ina on which the rays of light fall. The spot most sensitive to daylight 



Fig. 311. Curve of dark tidaf >< a1 ion of hunmn 
eye. 




and colour vision is in the region of the retina where the cone apparatus 
of the eye is predominantly concentrated, i.e., in the region of the fonea 
centralis; the farther from the fovea centralis and the closer to the periph¬ 
ery of the retina, the lower the sensitivity. As to the so-called twilight, or 
achromatic (colourless) vision effected by means of the rods, the site of maxi¬ 
mum sensitivity is situated to the periphery of the fovea centralis (approx¬ 
imately between 10® and 20” along the horizontal meridian of the retina). 

The eye is quite sensitive to changes in the brightness of light. Studies 
in this field have shown the highest differential sensitivity to be under con¬ 
ditions of moderate brightness. 

The differential sensitivity of the eye increases with the increase in its 
sensitivity during dark-adaptation and with the enlargement of its visual 
field. At the periphery of the retina differential sensitivity is lower than 
in the central part. In binocular vision the brightne.ss differential threshold 
is lower than in monocular vision. 

Adaptation. The sensitivity of the eye may vary very widely depending 
on the intensity of illumination. We know from everyday experience that 
when we pass from a lighted room into a dark one we see nothing at 
first, but then gradually adapt ourselves to the darkness. This adaptation 
of the eye consisting in an increase of its sensitivity is called dark adap~ 
taiion. The reverse phenomenon —light adaptation —occurs when the eye 
is exposed to light after a long period of darkness. At first even relatively 
faint light seems exceedingly bright and blinding; it takes some time for 
the ability to see objects distinctly to be restored. 

The nature of changes in the intensity of the stimulus threshold during 
dark-adaptation is shown in Fig. 311. During the first 20 or 30 minutes 
of darkness the stimulus threshold rapidly declines; then this decline slow.s 
down; after a period of 60 to 80 minutes the threshold can be practically 
regarded as established on a firm level. Strictly speaking, however, the 
adaptation continues during the entire period of darkness, though it pro¬ 
ceeds very slowly. 

Not only the rod apparatus of the retina, but also the cone apparatus 
shows adaptation; the dark adaptation of the fovea centralis is faster than 
that of the peripheral part of the retina, and takes about 8 or 10 minutes. 

According to the photochemical theory of adaption thoroughly elab¬ 
orated by P. Lazarev, sensitivity of the eye, when it is exposed to light, 
changes parallel with decomposition of the visual purple. During dark 
adaptation a reverse process takes place, i.e., regeneration of the visual 
purple which develops as a monomolecular reaction. 

Biochemical and electrophysiological studies show that the process of 
dark adaptation is effected in the retina. It is not clear as yet, however, 
whether regeneration of the visual purple underlies the process of adap¬ 
tation, or merely accompanies it. 

The local physiological and photochemical processes in the retina 
during adaptation by no means exclude the participation of the central 
nervous system from the phenomena of adaptation. It has been established 
that in addition to an increase in the sensitivity of the retina during dark 
adaptation the sensitivity in the visual cortical centres decreases (i.e., the 
thresholds rise). 

A thorough study of dark adaptation has. shown that it varies with a number of 
conditions which develop in the eye itself (for example, various diseases of the eye), 
and with the influences exerted on the other eye. In experiments performed by 
S. Krakov stimulation of one eye by white light increased the sensitivity of the 
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other eye; but when one eye was stimulated by red light, the sensitivity of the 
other eye declined. Yellow light produced a less depressive effect. A modification 
of the adaptive ability—its decline—^was also observed in fasting, in oxygen defi¬ 
ciency, in connection with age, after preceding transient stimulation, etc. 

Light adaptation-decrease in the sensitivity of the eye under the action of light 
stimulation—is, apparently, connected with the expenditure of the retinal photo¬ 
sensitive substance. During light adaptation sensitivity declines rapidly in the first 
seconds; then it slows down and, finally, reaches a stable level. Light adaptation 
directly depends on the intensity of light stimulation and its duration. Fig. 308 
shows diminution in the frequency of nervous impulses caused in the fibre of the 
optic nerve by a transient light stimulus of constant intensity during adaptation. 

After-images. Excitation arising in the visual analyser under light 
stimulation does not disappear with the latter, but persists for some time. 
This is testified to by the so-called after-images which emerge after the 
stimulus has ceased to act. If we fix our eyes upon a luminous object, 
for example, upon a lighted electric bulb of sufficient brightness and then 
close the eyes, we can distinctly see an image corresponding to the initial 
stimulus. There are two kinds of after-images: positive, i.e., fully coincid¬ 
ing with the real stimulus, and negative, i.e., representing reverse rela¬ 
tions: white becomes dark and vice versa. 

After-images are not static; they consist of separate phases rapidly 
succeeding one another: light phases are succeeded by dark phases, then 
the light phases appear again, and so on, until the after-image is com¬ 
pletely extinguished. The duration of after-images depends on the dura¬ 
tion of the stimulation and on the stimulated area of the retina. After¬ 
images of faintly illuminated objects are extinguished within one or two 
seconds, while after strong light stimulations they may persist for several 
minutes. In some individuals, especially in children, the ability to retain 
positive after-images is so strong that they can very accurately reproduce 
visual impressions for a long period after cessation of the stimulation. 

The physiological mechanisms of after-images are undoubtedly con¬ 
nected with the aftereffects which persist in the sensitive elements of 
the retina and which are manifested, in particular, in the “off-effect.’' 
A particularly important role in these phenomena is apparently played by 
the protracted cortical processes with their complex induction relations. 

Even very short flashes of light leave an aftereffect in the visual ana¬ 
lyser. If the frequency of the flashes is gradually increased, there comes 
a moment when they fuse, producing the sensation of a continuous, 
“untwinkling” light. The minimum number of interruptions in light per 
second at which the flickers become fused is called fusion frequency. 

The existence of the aforesaid phenomenon can be demonstrated by 
a very simple exp<?riment. If a disc divided into white and black sections is 
rotated fast enough the black and white colours disappear and the sur¬ 
face of the disc becomes uniformly gray. The brightness of the continuous 
light sensation which arises in this case represents the mean of the sum 
of luminous effects of all white and all black surfaces (Talbot’s law). 

Thus, at a high rate of interruptions the sensation becomes as constant 
as under continuous stimulation, only somewhat weakened. The eye does 
not perceive any interruptions in the stills of a film demonstrated on a 
screen at a rate of 24 stills per second, which somewhat exceeds the 
fusion frequency under conditions of corresponding illumination. 

The fusion frequency depends on the intensity of the light stimulus. 
It may vary with the adaptation of the eye; for example, in peripheral 
vision, under conditions of dark adaptation the fusion frequency increases. 
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Colour Vision 


Principal characteristics o£ colour* All colours may be divided into two 
groups: achromatic, i.e., “colourless,” and chromatic, i.e., having definite 
colour tones. 

All shades of gray, white and black may be included in the achromatic 
group. They differ only in the number of rays reflected, i.e., in brightness. 
The more rays of light are reflected from a body, the brighter it is. 
A body fully absorbing all the rays falling upon it would be absolutely 
black (the surface of black velvet is close to it). All the achromatic colours 
can be arranged, according to their brightness, into a gray scale —from 
pure white through various shades of gray up to and including black. 
Thus, brightness may be defined as greater or lesser proximity to the 
white colour. 

The eye perceives light waves of different length, or so-called chromatic 
colours. Usually eight basic colours are distinguished in the spectrum, 
namely, red, orange, yellow, yellow-green, green, light blue, indigo blue 
and violet. 

The limits of these colours, as expressed by the light wavelengths, are: 


Red . . . 

Orange . . 

Yellow . . 

Yellow-green 


760-602 m/i 
620-590 m/i 
590-560 m^ 
560-530 m/t 


Green . . 

Light blue . 
Indigo blue 
Violet . . 


530-500 m^ 
500-470 m^M 
470-430 m/« 
430-390 m/u 


By comparing the chromatic colours we can easily see that some of 
them are bright and others are dark. In a spectrum with evenly dis¬ 
tributed energy the yellow-green colours are the brightest, while the red, 
violet and indigo blue colours are the darkest. But these colours, unlike 
the achromatic, are distinguished not only by their brightness, but, above 
all, by their colouration or colour tones. 

Chromatic colours are also characterized by saturation. For example, 
adding white or black to some chromatic colour (red, green, etc.) produces 
brighter or darker colours of the same tone. The less the colour tone now 
differs from the gray colour of equal brightness, the lower is its saturation. 
Thus, it is the degree of difference between a chromatic and an achro¬ 
matic colour of equal brightness that determines saturation. Various spec¬ 
tral colours differ in saturation; for example, the yellow colours are less 
saturated than the blue colours. 

Changes in colour sensations are usually due to alterations in some of 
the principal characteristics of the colour. For example, when the colour 
tone changes, its saturation and brightness also change. 


Colour Sensitivity of Visual Analyser 

The sensitivity of our eye to different .spectral colours varies. The yellow 
spot whose central part contains only a cone apparatus is the most sen¬ 
sitive; the farther from the yellow spot, the lower the colour sensitivity 
of the retina. The curve of spectral sensitivity for the average eye in pure 
cone vision, i.e., when the visual field is greatly limited (at an angle of 
about 1.5®, according to N. and V. Fyodorovs), shows that the cones are 
most sensitive to the yellow colour (565 m/ji wavelength). Sensitivity di¬ 
minishes in both directions from this maximum, i.e., towards the red and 
violet ends of the spectrum. 



The curve of spectral sensitivity is also called the visibility curve of 
spectral radiation. The visibility curve varies with the intensity of illumina¬ 
tion. At a low intensity of illumination (for example, in twilight), when 
the colour tones are no longer perceived, the maximum sensitivity shifts 
towards the short waves and is then in the region of the bluish-green rays 
with a wavelength of 500 m/i. This shift of the region of maximum visibil¬ 
ity towards the blue part of the spectrum during the transition from day 
vision to twilight vision is known as the Purkinje phenomenon.* 

As the illumination diminishes, the red colours are the first to become 
indistinguishable and the blue colours the last. At very high intensities 
of illumination the colours lose their saturation and turn whitish or 
yellowish, the violet colour changing most and the rod colour least. 

The differential sensitivity of the visual analyser to colours varies in 
different regions of the spectrum. The highest sensitivity is observed in the 
yellow and light-blue parts of the spectrum; here a difference in the wave¬ 
length of 1 rofi is already perceived by the eye. The farther from this 
optimal regions of differential sensitivity and the closer to the ends of the 
spectrum, the lower the sensitivity and, finally, the ability to discriminate 
between colour tones entirely disappears (for example, in the violet part 
of the spectrum for waves of less than 430 m/i). There ai e 128 hues gener¬ 
ally perceived in the spectrum. 

As before stated, the central part of the retina (the yellow spot) which 
contains only a cone apparatus is the most sensitive to colour. At the same 
time the peripheral part of the retina which consists mainly of rods is 
most sensitive to weak light (achromatic) stimuli. It is also known that the 
retina of the eye of diurnal animals (hens, pigeons, and others) contains 
only cones, while the retina of nocturnal animals (owls, bats, etc.) con¬ 
tains mainly rods. 

It follows that the cones serve for daylight and colour vision, while the 
rods, specially adapted to low intensities of illumination, serve for twilight, 
i.e., colourless, vision. The cones characterize central vision, and the rods 
peripheral vision. This so-called duplicity theory of the I'isual apparatus 
was recently substantiated by a number of new experiments. For example, 
L. Orbeli’s laboratories have observed definite functional interrelations 
between both receptor apparatuses of the retina. It appears that a pre¬ 
liminary light stimulation of the region of the yellow spot in the retina 
retards the increase in sensitivity of the rod apparatus during subsequent 
dark adaptation. This depressive influence of the centre of the retina on 
its periphery is later succeeded by an accelerated increase in sensitivity 
of the peripheral part of the retina. 

Colour fusion. For any spectral colour there is another colour, which 
mixed in suitable proportions with the former will produce white. These 
pairs of colours are called complementary. 

The following spectral colours are complementary: red and bluish-green; 
orange-yellow and light blue; greenish-yellow and indigo blue; yellow- 
green and violet. In the spectrum the complementary colours are situated 
quite far apart. Mixture of colours closer to each other yields inter¬ 
mediary hues lying between the mixed colours. 

In this fusion of spectral rays, which is called optic fusion, the rays are, 
as it were, added to each other. 

* Purkinje, a Czech scientist, first discovered this phenomenon in 1823. 
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Optic fusion of colours should be dislinguished from a mixture of coloured sub- 
stances, for example, a mixture of dyes, a fusion of colours resulting from super¬ 
position of coloured fillers upon one another, etc. In these cases one colour can more or 
less extinguish another colour; 
there is a subtraction of col¬ 
ours. The difference between 
an optic fusion of colours and 
fusion of dyes is clearly seen 
from the following fact: fusion 
of yellow and blue rays pro¬ 
duces white; the mixture of 
yellow and blue dyes, green. 

MaxwelVs disc is usually 
(Miiployed for the optic fu¬ 
sion of colours. This disc 
consisting of variously col¬ 
oured sections is mounted 
on the axis of a rotating 
device; when the latter is 
rotated at the rate of 30 to 
40 revolutions per second 
optic colour fusion is ob¬ 
served. By modifying the 
size of the coloured sections 
it is possible to change the 
quantitative correlations 
between the mixed colours. 

Contrast phenomena con¬ 
sist in an exaggeration of 
the actual difference be¬ 
tween simultaneous and 
successive sensations. Ac¬ 
cordingly, simultaneous 
and successwe contrasts 
are distinguished. 

Simultaneous contrast 
manifests itself in both 
chromatic and achromatic 
vision. Luminosity contrast 
is expressed, for example, 
in the fact that a gray surface placed against a white background appears 
darker than it really is, while the same gray surface against a black back¬ 
ground looks lighter. 

In simultaneous colour contrast perception of the colour varies with the 
colour that surrounds it or borders on it. For example, gray against a red 
background appears somewhat greenish, while against a blue background il 
looks yellowish. It may be said that in colour contrast the colour viewed 
shifts, in some measure, towards the colour which is nearly complementary 
for the given background. 

Successive contrast results from the formation of negative after-images. 
If the eyes are fixed on a certain coloured figure for 15 or 20 seconds and 
are then turned on a white surface, the latter will show an image of the 
same form, but of a different colour. 
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The physiological mechanisms of contrast phenomena are, apparently, 
connected with induction relations between the focus of excitation and 
neighbouring regions in the cortical division of the visual analyser. 

Disorders of colour vision manifest themselves both in a lowered ability 
to perceive colour tones and in partial or total colour blindness. 

Total colour blindness Ls rare. Individuals suffering from this disorder 
of colour vision distinguish diverse colours of the external environment 
only by their brightness, i.e., by different shades of gray. 

Partial colour blindness occurs more frequently. It is much more fre¬ 
quently observed in men than in women (about 4 per cent of all men suffer 
from abnormalities of colour vision). Three categories of partial colour blind¬ 
ness are distinguished: protanopia, deuteranopia, and tritanopia. 

Protanopia, or daltonism, signihes blindness for red and green. Individ¬ 
uals with this defect are unable to distinguish between red and green 
shades; to them the entire spectrum appears divided by a colourless 
neutral portion (in the region of rays with a 490 m/t wavelength) into 
two parts, one having a yellow background and the other a light blue. 
Deuteranopia is also characterized by blindness for red and green, but 
particularly for green. For the deuteranope the point of maximum bright¬ 
ness is situated in the orange part of the spectrum (600 m/i wavelength), 
i.e., shifted, as compared with the normal, to the red end of the spectrum. 
Tritanopia, i.e., blindness for blue and violet, occurs very seldom and is 
characterized by a shortening of the blue-violet end of the visible spectrum. 

Individuals with disorders of colour vision are often unaware of this 
defect. Various colour plates, sets of skeins of coloured worsted or special 
instruments—anomaloscopes—ar‘e used to tost colour vision; these tests 
are very important for preventing people with abnormalities in colour 
vision from being employed as locomotive engineers, chauffeurs, etc. 

Theories of colour vision. Of the numerous theories aimed at explaining 
colour vision, the so-called trichromatic theory seems to be the most sub¬ 
stantiated; the fundamental ideas of this theory were first expressed by 
M. Lomonosov 200 years ago. In his treatise Discourse on the Origin of 
Light Presenting a New Theory of Colours (1756) this brilliant scientist 
pointed out that “nature is all the more amazing, since... from a small 
number of causes it creates countless forms of properties, changes and 
phenomena.” Further he developed the idea that various colours resulted 
from the fusion of the three primary colours—red, yellow and light blue— 
and that in accordance with them the “bottom of the eye” contained three 
colour-sensitive “substances.” These basic propositions embody the essence 
of the trichromatic theory.* But in establishing the three primary colours, 
Lomonosov proceeded not from colour fusion, but from the results of the 
mixture of paints. 

Only in the beginning of the 19th century was a similar trichromatic 
theory of colour vision advanced by Young; in the middle of the same cen¬ 
tury it was thoroughly elaborated by Helmholtz. According to the original 
supposition of Young, which was close to that of Lomonosov, the primary 
colours were red, yellow and blue. Later, however. Young correctly defined 
the primary colours as red, green and blue. 

Thus, according to the Lomonosov-Young-Helmholtz theory, the retina 
of the eye contains three sets of colour-sensitive elements which cor- 


• Lomonosov’s aforesaid treatise was published in Russian and Latin. It was also 
fully presented in the German and English scientific publications of that time. 
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respond to the three primary colours—red, green and blue. Each set of 
these elements is stimulated predominantly by one of the primary colours, 
but also reacts, though to a lesser extent, to other chromatic rays. The 
sensitivity curves of the different sets of sensitive elements partially over¬ 
lap (Fig. 312). The action, say, of red, therefore, stimulates not only the 
red component, but also, though much less, the green component and very 
slightly the blue component. Isolated excitation of one set of the sensitive 
elements evokes the sensation of a saturated colour which corresponds to 
one of the primary colours. When the three colour-sensitive apparatuses 
are equally excited a sensa¬ 
tion of white results. 

The trichromatic theory 
satisfactorily explains the 
phenomena of colour blind¬ 
ness by the loss of one of 
the components of colour 
vision: the red component in 
protanopia; the green, in 
deuteranopia; and the blue, 
in tritanopia. 

This theory was recently 
substantiated by electro- 
physiological studies (Gra- 
nit, 1947). Recording the po¬ 
tentials of various points of 
the retina in cats and frogs with very fine platinum electrodes (microelec¬ 
trodes) made it possible to determine the thresholds of stimulation (and, con¬ 
sequently, the sensitivity) of various points of the retina on the basis of 
the arising electric responses. It appears that some retinal receptors possess 
maximum sensitivity in the region of the red-orange colours, others in the 
region of the green colour, and still others in the region of the blue colour. 

Developing the trichromatic theory, P. Lazarev advanced the hypothesis 
that the photochemical reaction of decomposition of the photosensitive 
substance is accompanied by a disintregration of molecules and a release 
of ions, which evoke nervous excitation in the corresponding elements of 
the retina. 

The drawback of the foregoing theory of colour vision is that it reduces 
the analysis of colour relations, which is effected by the organism, only 
to the activity of the peripheral division of the visual analyser. It disregards 
the highly important role of the cortical division in the processes of anal¬ 
ysis and synthesis of colour influences. But facts show that colour sensi¬ 
tivity is modified by administration of substances which stimulate or de¬ 
press the cortex. Many clinical observations reveal cerebral lesions in 
which colour vision is deranged totally or partly impaired as regards sepa¬ 
rate colours. Any modern theory of colour vision must therefore consider 
the highly important role of the cortical factors. 


Fig. 312. Diagram of tricjhromatio theory of c'oloiir 
vision. 


Eye Movements and Spatial Perception 

Muscular apparatus of eye. The eyeball moves about the centre of rota¬ 
tion which lies inside the eye 13.5 mm. back of the top of the cornea. It 
rotates about this centre by means of three pairs of muscles: the lateral 
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and medial erector muscles (mm. recti lateralis and medialis), the superior 
and inferior erector muscles (mrn. recti superior and inferior), and the 
superior and inferior oblique muscles (mm. ohliqui superior and inferior). 
Each pair of the eye muscles rotates the eyeball on one axis. 

In determining the proper directions in which the eyeball will move 
depending on the contraction of one group of muscles or another, the usual 
practice is to proceed from a certain primary position of the eyes, which is 
characterizc?d by the fact that with the head in a straight and vertical 
position the visual axes are parallel and run sagittally. With the eyes in 
this primary position the contraction of the lateral or medial recti causes 
the eyeballs to rotate on the vertical axis. The superior and inferior recti 
rotate the eyeball on the frontal axis; when the superior rectus is con¬ 
tracted the eyeball moves upward 
and inward, and when the inferior 
rectus is contracted it moves down¬ 
ward and inward. The inferior 
oblique rotates the eye upward and 
outward, and the superior oblique 
downward and outward (Fig. 313). 

Thus, during vertical movements 
of the eyeball two muscles are 
invariably contracted: when the 
eye moves upward it is the rectus 
superior and obliquus inferior mus¬ 
cles, when it moves downward it 
is the rectus inferior and obliquus superior. The horizontal movement of 
the eye is due to the contraction of the medial rectus (inward movement) 
and the lateral rectus (outward movement) muscles. 

The movements of both eyes are normally so coordinated that one eye 
cannot move without the other. 

When the eyes view near objects the visual axes converge due to a con¬ 
traction of the medial recti muscles. The reverse—divergence of the visual 
axes—is produced by a contraction of the lateral recti muscles. 

The external muscular apparatus of the eye is innervated by three 
nerves: 1) n. abducens innervates the external recti; 2) n. irochlearis, 
the superior oblique muscles; and 3) n. oculomotorius, all other muscles 
of the eye. 

As before stated the n. oculomotorius also innervates the ciliary muscle 
of the eye and the muscle which constricts the pupil; owing to this, the 
movements of the eyeballs are coordinated with certain motor reactions 
inside the eye, which is of es.sential importance for clear vision. 

As the peripheral end of the motor analyser, the muscular apparatus of 
the eye plays an important, though not exclusive, part in distinguishing the 
dimensions of objects. In addition to the size of the image of an object on 
the retina and to the activity of the external and internal muscles of the 
eyes, the tactile stimulations which come from it are also very important 
for furnishing an idea of the dimensions of this object. Pavlov stressed the 
existence of a conditioned reflex mechanism responsible for the formation 
of such ideas. 

‘'When, for example, the physiologist is persuaded that to get an idea 
of the actual dimensions of an object requires a certain size of its image 
on the retina and certain activity of the external and internal muscles of 
the eye, he is thereby establishing the mechanism of the conditioned reflex. 
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A definite combination of stimuli coming from the retina and ocular mus¬ 
cles, repeatedly coinciding with the tactile stimulus arising from an object 
of a certain size, acts as a signal and becomes a conditioned stimulus pro¬ 
duced by the real size of the object. From this point of view, which will 
hardly be disputed, the principal facts of the psychological part of physio¬ 
logical optics are, physiologically, simply a series of conditioned reflexes, i.e., 
of elementary facts relating to the complex activity of the eye analyser.”* 

According to Pavlov, we have in this case what Helmholtz regarded as 
an “unconscious conclusion” and what is really a conditioned reflex act. 
The appreciation of distance between objects and the perception of space 
in general develop similarly, i.e., according to the principle of formation 
of conditioned reflex connections. Binocular vision is a very important 
factor in the latter case. 

Visual acuity. One of the principal functions of the visual analyser is to 
determine the spatial relations of visible objects—their dimensions, forms, 
distance, etc. 

The simplest form of spatial vision is discrimination of small objects and 
details, or so-called visual acuity. It is usually measured by the shortest 
distance between two sources of light which the eye is able to see separate¬ 
ly. The higher this ability of discrimination, the greater the visual acuity. 

The separate perception of two objects of the external world depends 
on the size of the image focused on the retina. If the distance between the 
images on the retina is below a certain limit and if they fall on two ad¬ 
jacent cones, the two objects perceived merge and are impossible to dis¬ 
criminate. 

The size of the image on the retina depends on the visual angle.** The 
smaller the visual angle at which the eye is able to perceive two objects 
separately, the higher the visual acuity. Therefore, visual acuity can be 
measured by a value inversely proportional to the visual angle. 

It has been established by research that a normal eye can perceive two 
objects separately if the angle formed by rays proceeding from two separate¬ 
ly visible points of an object equals one minute. An angle of one minute is 
usually regarded by physicians as normal visual acuity. The ability of the eye 
to see two objects separately depends not only on the distance between the 
objects, but also on the brightness or luminosity of the visible objects, on the 
degree of contrast between the objects and the background, on the region of 
the retina where the image is focused and on the adaptation of the eye. It has 
been found experimentally that visual acuity is highest with the pupil 3 mm. 
in diameter. In monochromatic light visual acuity is higher than in mixed 
light. 

Visual acuity is usually measured with special charts, so-called opto¬ 
types, containing symbols of different sizes (letters, figures, rings and 
hooks). Charts which contain letters or rings with breaks and drawn so as 
to make the width of these breaks or the lines composing the letters visible 
at angles of 1", 2\ 5', 10' and more, are the most widespread. 

In a fixed position the eye perceives a certain space, all points of which 
are seen simultaneously. This space simultaneously visible by the eye and 
limited by the insensitivity of the extreme retinal periphery to light stimu¬ 
lations is called the field of vision, 

* I. Pavlov, Complete Works, Vol. Ill, Book 1, p. 121. 

An angle formed by rays which proceed from two visible points and cross in the 
so-called nodal point of the eye, situated at a distance of 7 mm. from the top of the 
cornea in the direction of the retina. 
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A special instrument —the perimeter —is used for measuring the field of 
vision. With the arc of the perimeter it is possible to determine the moment 
when the subject, whose eye is in a fixed position, begins to see the test 
object (usually, it is a small white spot) slowly moving from the periphery 
to the centre along the arc of the perimeter. The point on the arc which 
marks the appearance of the test object corresponds to the outer border 

of the field of vision along 
the given meridian. The 
border is usually deter¬ 
mined for four meridians 
with two points fixed at the 
opposite ends of each me¬ 
ridian. The data obtained 
in this way are plotted on 
respective charts; the out¬ 
lines of the field of vision 
of the tested eye are ob¬ 
tained by connecting the 
points thus found (Fig. 314). 

The field of vision is the 
most extensive for the 
white colour, while for 
the red, green, yellow and 
blue colours it is much 
narrower. 

When we look with both 
eyes, the field of vision of 
one eye overlaps that of 
the other eye, owing to 
which the middle part of 
the binocular field of vision 
is common to both eyes. 

Binocular vision. We normally see with both eyes, i.e., our vision is bin¬ 
ocular, This makes it possible to see the surrounding world in relief, to 
determine the mutual disposition and distance of objects. 

When an object is viewed with both eyes the images focused on the 
retina of the right and left eyes merge in the cerebral cortex into one 
imago. This merging is possible only when the images of objects fall upon 
corresponding or identical points of both retinas. . 

The position of identical points on the retina can be determined as fol¬ 
lows. If we imagine the retina of one eye laid over the retina of the other 
eye so that the central foveae and the vertical meridians of both retinas 
coincide, the points covering each other will be identical. The central 
foveae of both retinas and all portions of the retinas lying at an equal dis¬ 
tance and to the same side from the central foveae should be regarded as 
identical. The sum of all points of the space the images of which fall on 
the identical points of the retina are called the horopter. 

If the image of an object falls in both eyes on retinal points situated at 
different distances from the central foveae, i.e., the so-called noncorre¬ 
sponding or disparate points, double images arise. Such doubling of objects 
can be observed if, for example, while viewing an object, wo displace one 
eyeball by gently pressing on it with a finger from above or from the side. 
But if this disparity is not very great no doubling of images is observed; 
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a new sensation appears—the sensation of some remoteness of the object 
(perception of depth) compared with the fixed point which produces a 
single image. 

The mechanism of the stereoscope is based on this phenomenon. In the 
stereoscope the relief spatial sensation arises when two plane images of the 
same object are simultaneously viewed; these images (pictures) are placed 
before the eyes in such a way that certain parts of them fall on identical 
points of the retinas and produce a single image, while all other parts fall 
on retinal points which do not fully correspond to each other and which 
give rise to an impression of a relief image. 

An impression of relief arises not only with a disparity of the images 
focused on the retina in binocular vision, but also with a convergence of 
the visual axes. It is possible to judge the distance of objects by the 
intensity of convergence. Studies have shown, howevej*, that convergence 
in itself is not indispensable for distance perception, but plays only an 
auxiliary role. 

Visual distance perception is also possible with one eye, though it is not 
so perfect as in binocular vision. An important role in monocular percep¬ 
tion of distance, within the limits of close distances, is played by accommo¬ 
dation which, as is well known, increases as the objects observed are 
brought closer to the eye. 

Differentiation of spatial relations, like perception of the size of objects, 
is elaborated on the basis of conditioned reflex connections in the activity 
of the visual and motor analysers owing to the combination of the visual 
images with the impulses coming to the cerebral cortex from the muscular 
apparatus of the eyes. Differentiation of the size of objects effected by the 
cutaneous analyser (tactile sensibility) may play a certain part in this. 

Perception of movements. The movements of the surrounding objects 
are perceived by vision. The perception of movements, which is one of the 
forms of space perception, may be caused by the displacement of images 
on the retina. A displacement of images on the retina may be produced by 
the movement of the object when the eyes are fixed or by the movement 
of the eyes when the object is motionless. 

Perception of movements is possible only when they occur at a certain 
rate. We do not perceive very slow movements, such as the movements of 
the hands of a watch; nor do we perceive movements of objects occurring 
at very high speeds, such as the flight of a bullet. The minimum rate of 
movement at which the eye is able to perceive the displacement of an 
object is equal to an angular velocity of 1 to 2' per second, if the given 
object moves against the background of motionless objects. The maximum 
rate at which the perception of movements is still possible depends on the 
brightness of the stimulus and lies between 1.4 and 3.5 angular degrees 
per 0.01 second. 

Observations show that displacement of the retinal image alone is 
insufficient for the perception of movements. If, for example, we turn our 
eyes from one motionless object to other motionless objects we do not 
perceive any displacement of the intermediate objects. In the perception 
of movements, as in all other forms of perception of spatial relationships, 
an important part is played by the movements of the eye, by the activity 
of the motor analyser connected with these movements and by the con¬ 
ditioned reflex connections elaborated during lifetime. 

This is why the studies of various forms of spatial perception based on 
Pavlov’s theory of conditioned reflexes are particularly promising. 
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CHAPTER 71 


AUDITION 

General Characteristics of Auditory Analyser 

The auditory analyser is a complex nervous mechanism which perceives 
and differentiates sound stimuli. In the course of evolution the peripheral 
receptor apparatus of the auditory analyser developed special sensitivity 
to the action of sound waves whose energy it transforms into nervous exci¬ 
tation transmitted to the central division of the analyser. 

The human auditory analyser can perceive sounds ranging in frequency 
approximately from 20 to 20,000 cycles.* With sound travelling in the air 
at 340 metres per second this range of frequency corresponds to sound 
waves of 17 m. to 17 mm. 

The sensitivity of the auditory analyser within the range of 2,000 to 
4,000 cycles (where this sensitivity is highest) can be characterized by the 
fact that the amplitude of vibrations of the air particles at the threshold 
of hearing is about 10“'® cm., i.e., much less than the diameter of the air 
molecules. 

From the physical aspect sounds are characterized by frequency (number 
of periodical vibrations per second) and intensity (amplitude of vibrations). 
Physiologically the frequency and intensity are correlated with pitch and 
loudness. The third important feature of sound is the so-called sound 
spectrum, i.e., the composition of additional periodical vibrations (over¬ 
tones) which arise along with the fundamental frequency and exceed it 
in simple multiple ratios—1 : 2 : 3 :4, etc. Physiologically this spectrum is 
expressed in the timbre of sound. It is precisely by the timbre that we 
recognize the sounds of various musical instruments and of human voices 
even when these sounds are of the same pitch and loudness. 

In addition to sounds caused by periodical vibrations and called sound or 
musical tones, there are diverse sound vibrations of a nonperiodical nature, 
i.e., noises. Noises and tones may mix together in greatly varying propor¬ 
tions and change into each other, but they are highly delimited in their 
extreme manifestations. 

Very strong sounds evoke a peculiar sensation of pressure in the ear 
and may even cause pain sensations. 

The auditory analyser makes it possible not only to differentiate sound 
stimuli, but to determine the direction of the sound and the distance of its 
source (this will be discussed in greater detail below). 


Evolution of Auditory Receptor Apparatus 

The complex structure and high specialization of the auditory receptor apparatus 
in man and mammals are the result of long evolution. 

Lower animals have special structures called “acoustic tentacles” “acoustic foveae, 
or vesicles.” These stiiictures, previously designated as auditory, are organs of equi¬ 
librium. Of the invertebrates only insects possess peculiar auditory apparatuses, so- 
called tympanic organs, which perceive sound vibrations of a certain range of 
frequencies. 

The auditory apparatus of vertebrates is situated in the membranous labyrinth 
which is simultaneously the organ of equilibrium. The simplest structure of the laby- 


* A cycle designates the number of periodical vibrations per second. 
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rinth is in fish. It develops from the ectoderm of the posterior part of the head, first 
as an acoustic vesicle which communicates with the external surface. Later this 
vesicle separates and forms three semicircular canals situated in three planes per¬ 
pendicular to each other. The part of the acoustic vesicle which connects the semi¬ 
circular canals is called the vestibule {vestibulum)\ it consists of an oval sac (Mtri- 
culus) and a round saccule (sacculus). A hollow protuberance {lagena) develops in the 
lower part of the sacculus; in mammals it stretches out and forms the spiral canal 
of the cochlea. 

The structure of the upper part of the labyrinth is quite uniform in all groups 
of vertebrates. But the structure of the lower part possesses characteristic distinc¬ 
tions. Already in amphibians and reptiles an extension, called the basilar mem¬ 
brane, becomes separated from the lagena. Inside the protuberance formed by the 
wall of the sacculus there is a special acoustic papilla {papilla acustica lagcnae). In 
birds this protuberance of the hollow saccule becomes elongated and turns into a 
somow'hat curved canal of the cochlea. Inside this canal is situated the main acou.s- 
tic papilla which is similar in structure to the organ of Corti. 

In mammals the auditory receptor apparatus reaches a high level of develop¬ 
ment. The long protuberance of the sacculus assumes the form of a cochlea with 
spirals ranging in number from P/y to 5 in ditlercnt animals. 

This brief outline? of the development of the ear labyrinth in animals on 
different levels of the zoological scale clearly shows that the vestibular 
apparatus arises earlier than the cochlear. These two portions of the 
labyrinth are receptors perceiving mechanical vibrations: the vestibular 
portion perceives coarse concussions resulting from changes in the position 
of the body in space; the cochlear portion, sound vibrations. The cochlear 
apparatus begins to develop only when the animals pass to a terrestrial 
mode of life. The beginning of cochlear formation coincides with the 
beginning of the development of the cerebral cortex. 

As before stated, fishes do not have cochleae; it would, therefore, seem 
that they have no sense of hearing. But numerous experiments (Frolov and 
others) have shown that fishes react to sound stimuli providing the lower 
part of the labyrinth (sacculus and lagena) is intact. The fact that amphib¬ 
ians and reptiles have a sense of hearing is also beyond doubt. Frogs react 
to sound stimuli ranging in frequency from 50 to 15,000 cycles, but can 
hardly distinguish separate sounds. Experiments with elaboration of con¬ 
ditioned reflexes in lizards show that the latter can perceive sounds whose 
upper limit of frequency is about 8,000 cycles. The sense of hearing is 
relatively well developed in birds, its upper limit being about 10,000 cycles. 

The sense of hearing is developed most in mammals owing to the higher 
development of the peripheral receptor apparatus and the functions of the 
cerebral cortex where the higher division of the auditory analyser is 
located. 


Structure of Auditory Analyser 

Peripheral division of auditory analyser. The peripheral division of the 
auditory analyser includes: 1) a sound-collecting apparatus—the external 
ear; 2) a sound-transmitting apparatus—the middle ear; 3) a sound-receiv¬ 
ing apparatus—the inner ear (the cochlea with the organ of Corti). The 
structure of the peripheral division of the auditory analyser is described 
in detail in courses of anatomy and histology. Here we shall recall only 
the structure of the cochlea and of the organ of Corti. 

The cochlea, with the organ of Corti enclosed in it, is the peripheral 
receptor apparatus of the auditory analyser which transforms the energy 
of sound waves into energy of nervous excitation. It is an osseous canal 
coiled spirally around a conic bony pillar (modiolus); branches of the 
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cochlear nerve pass through openings in the base of the modiolus. The 

1 s 

canal which is 20 to 30 mm. long in man forms 2-^- or 2 ~- spirals and 

gradually diminishes in diameter from the base of the cochlea to its apex. 
A spiral osseous lamina {lamina spiralis ossea) extends from the axial pillar 

2 

along the entire canal, its width being about - Jj- that of the canal. Between 

the free edge of the spiral 
lamina and the lateral wall 
of the canal stretches a 
thin membrane—the basi¬ 
lar membrane? (membrana 
hasilaris). This osseous- 
connective tissue partition 
divides the canal into two 
chambers or staircases. 

The upper staircasie, 
scala vestibulU communi¬ 
cates with the vestibule 
and extends to the apex 
of the cochlea, while the 
lower staircase, scala tym- 
pani, extending from the 
apex, terminates by the 
round window. At the 
apex of the cochlea both 
staircases communicate 
through a small opening 
(helicotrema). 

If we make a cross-sect ion of one of the cochlear spirals the preparation thus 
obtained will allow us to see the inner structure of the staircase (Fig. 315). 

The upper staircase is divided by a thin membrane, called Reissner’s 
membrane, into two unequal cavities. The smaller cavity is called ductus 
cochlearis or scala media. It extends along the entire canal of the cochlea 
up to its apex where it terminates in a blind sac. Inside the 
scala media is the most important part of the cochlea— the organ 
of Corti which is situated along the entire length of the cochlea, 
on the upper surface 
of the basilar mem- ^ 

brane, along its me¬ 
dial edge. The basilar 
membrane consists 
of very fine elastic 
fibres stretched be¬ 
tween the free edge 
of the spiral lamina 
and the lateral wall 
of the osseus canal 
of the cochlea. The 
blood vessels are sit- Fig. SI6. Diagram of human organ of (^orti (erosa-soction). 

uated on the lower 7 -nwtorial monihrano; 2 —rotiform moinbranc: 3 outer (3 to 4 
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The organ of Corti is a highly complex epithelial formation containing 
sustentacular and sensory cells. Its structure is shown in Fig. 316. 

In the middle of the organ of Corti there is a triangular space called the 
tunnel. This tunnel extending throughout the length of the cochlea is 
formed by obliquely mounted sustentacular cells—by the outer and inner 
pillars whose upper ends come together forming the arch of Corti. 

Medially from the arches of Corti there is one row of acoustic hair cells— 
the inner acoustic cells —and laterally—three or four rows of outer acoustic 
hair cells and sustentacular cells. The fibres of the auditory nerve form a 
very fine plexus around the acoustic hair cells, which are the sensory cells 
of the auditory organ. The hairs of the acoustic cells emter the lumen of 
the scala media which is filled with 
endolymph. There are about 3,500 
inner hair cells and about 20,000 
outer hair cells. 

Projecting over the organ of Corti 
is the memhrana tectoria. One of its 
ends is attached to the edge of the 
osseous spiral lamina and the other 
is freely immersed in the endolymph. 

While the diameter of the osseous 
canal gradually diminishes in the 
direction of the cochlear apex, the 
width of the basilar membrane 
changes in the opposite direction; its 
narrowest part is at the base of the 
cochlea, near the round window and 
the vestibule; its broadest part is in 
the region of the upper spiral of the 
cochlea. 

A large number of nerve fibres runs 
to the organ of Corti from the peri¬ 
pheral ganglion of the cochlear nerve (ganglion spirale) situated in the 
spiral thin duct which passes in the base of the ossc?ous spiral lamina. The 
spiral ganglion contains about 30,000 bipolar nerve cells. Each nerve cell 
projects a process which ramifies between the inner and outer acoustic 
cells. All the nerve fibres extending from the spiral ganglion to the organ 
of Corti lose their myelin sheath when passing through the opening of the 
spiral osseous lamina. 

Conductive and central divisions of auditory analyser. The peripheral 
division of the auditory analyser is connected by the auditory nerve 
through a number of intern uncial neurons with the cortical division of the 
analyser situated in the temporal lobes of the cerebral hemispheres. 

The first peripheral neuron, as before stated, is represented in the spiral 
ganglion in the form of a bipolar nerve cell whose short process runs to the 
organ of Corti, while the long process enters the auditory nerve. This nerve 
(the acoustic) contains two kinds of fibres of different physiological signifi¬ 
cance. One part of the fibres travels to the cochlea forming the cochlear- 
nerve which, properly speaking, must be called the auditory nerve. The 
other part of the fibres proceeds to the vestibular apparatus (semicircular 
canals, utriculus and sacculus) and has its own peripheral ganglion— gan¬ 
glion vestihvlare scarpae —^which lies in the inner auditory meatus. These 
fibres form the vestibular nerve. 
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The neurons of the cochlear nerve terminate in two nuclei of the medulla 
oblongata— nucleus cochlear is dorsalis and nucleus cochlearis ventralis 
(Fig. 317). From the nuclei of the medulla oblongata most of the nerve 
fibres cross to the opposite side, run up to the nuclei of the upper olive as 
a solid bundle, known as the lateral lemniscus, and reach the midbrain. 
The remaining nerve fibres do not cross and enter the lateral lemniscus on 
their own side. The nuclei of the upper olive project short fibres to the 
nuclei of the motor nerves of the head and body. 

In the region of the midbrain some of the fibres of the lateral lemniscus 
terminate in the inferior colliculus of the corpora quadrigemina; the others, 
directly in the medial geniculate body of the thalamic region (metathala¬ 
mus). The medial geniculate bodies are not only an intermediate station for 
the nervous auditory pathways running to the cortex, but also contain the 
mechanisms which coordinate the unconditioned auditory reflexes to the 
muscles of the body. The inferior colliculus of the corpora quadrigemina 
is also a centre of reflex motor responses to sound. The geniculate bodies 
and the temporal region of the cortex are connected by nerve fibres which 
radiate from them (radiatio acustica). 

From the foregoing scheme it is clear that the entire pathway from the 
peripheral end of the auditory analyser to the cortex consists at least of three 
neurons. The first neuron links the organ of Corti with the nuclei of the 
medulla oblongata; the second, the nuclei of the medulla oblongata with the 
thalamic region; and the third, the nuclei of the thalamic region with the 
cortex. The cortical end of the auditory analyser is situated in the upper part 
of the temporal lobe of the brain, in the region of the sylvian fissure (areas 
41 and 42 according to Brodmann). The temporal gyrus (HeschTs gyrus) is 
apparently particularly important. 


Conduction of Sound Vibrations in Peripheral Division 
of Auditory Analyser 

Sound vibrations coming into the external auditory meatus are con¬ 
ducted farther through the tympanic membrane and chain of auditory 
ossicles to the oval window of the middle ear. Microscopic observations 
show that the amplitude of vibrations of the conic apex of the tympanic 
membrane usually does not exceed 0.05 mm.; under the action of weak 
sounds within the limits of audibility the vibrations of the tympanic mem¬ 
brane are not seen in the microscope at all. 

The auditory ossicles which form a system of levers and transmit the 
vibrations of the tympanic membrane of the oval window play an impor¬ 
tant role in the conduction of sound vibrations (Fig. 318). The whole system 
of auditory ossicles is suspended in the tympanic cavity by means of liga¬ 
ments. In addition to the ligaments there are two small muscles: one of 
them, the stapedius, is inserted in the head of the stapes at the point of its 
joint with the incus; the other, the tensor tympani, is inserted in the handle 
of the malleus. Although the malleus and the incus are connected by a 
joint, they are so closely bound up that under the action of sound they 
vibrate as a single unit. These vibrations are conducted to the stapes whose 
base closes the oval window by means of the annular ligament. The entire 
sound-conducting system of the middle ear acts like a collector of sound 
energy, transmitting the latter from the tympanic membrane to the oval 
window whose surface is 20 times as small as that of the tympanic membrane. 
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Th6 aforesaid muscles play the role of reflexly acting regulators of the 
sound-conducting apparatus of the middle ear. Under the action of very 
strong sounds the contraction of the tensor tympani tenses tVie tympanic 
membrane, while the contraction of m. stapedius retracts the slapes. 

The mechanical vibrations of the auditory ossicles are transmitted to the 
fluid of the vestibule through the base of the stapes in the oval window. 
Each movement of the stapes in the direction of the vestibule entails a 
displacement of a certain amount of fluid from the region of the vestibule 
to the upper canal of the cochlea (scala i:estihuli). The increase in pressure 
in the endolymph of the upper canal of the cochlea drives the basilar- 
membrane downward, which presses on the endolymph of the lower canal 
of the cochlea (scala tympani). Since 
the lower canal of the cochlea com¬ 
municates with the round window 
which is closed by a membrane, the 
latter bulges out in the direction of 
the tympanic cavity. The vibrations 
of the auditory ossicles are thus trans¬ 
mitted to the basilar membrane and 
simultaneously to the hair cells, and 
excite the endings of the auditory 
nerve. 

Clinical observations show that 
limitation in the mobility of the audi¬ 
tory ossicles because of their concres¬ 
cence resulting from inflammatory dis¬ 
eases or a sclerotic process in the 
region of the oval window markedly 
impairs hearing. Perforation of the 
tympanic membrane, however, has but 
little effect on hearing. Even in the absence of the tympanic membrane, the 
malleus and incus hearing is retained though considerably weakened. In 
this case the sound vibrations are, apparently, transmitted to the round 
window, which, as before stated, is closed by a membrane (the “secondary 
tympanic membrane'’) whose vibrations may be conducted to the endo¬ 
lymph and basilar membrane of the cochlea. In this case the so-called 
bone conduction of sound vibrations may play an important role. 

Unlike the aforesaid air conduction of sound vibrations, bone conduction 
is effected directly through the bony tissue of the skull. If the ears are 
slopped up, i.e., if air conduction is excluded, a vibrating tuning fork with 
its shank held against the skull, above the mastoid process of the temporal 
lobe, can be clearly heard. It has been shown that sound waves cause the 
bones of the skull and the labyrinth to vibrate. The vibration raises the 
pressure of endolymph in the scala tiestibuli higher than in the scala 
tympani, since the membrane closing the round window is more elastic 
than the base of the stapes closing the oval window. As a result, vibrations 
arise in the basilar membrane and in the hair apparatus, like in air conduc¬ 
tion. As regards the action of sound vibrations on the auditory receptor 
apparatus bone conduction is almost a million times less effective than 
air conduction. 

In medical practice tests of bone conduction are used for diagnostic pur¬ 
poses. In order to compare audibility in air and bone conduction the shank 
of a vibrating tuning fork is placed against the mastoid process. The 



Fig. 318. Souiid-corulijcling apparatus 
of car. 
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tnoment the vibrations of the tuning fork fade to the extent that the subject 
no longer perceives the sound through the bone of the skull, the tuning 
fork is brought close to the auditory meatus. The normal ear still hears the 
sound for some time. When the sound-conducting apparatus is damaged, air 
conduction is shortened and bone conduction is lengthened (Rinne’s test). 

In cases of a unilateral lesion of the sound-conducting apparatus the 
application of the shank of a vibrating tuning fork to the top of the head 
is accompanied by a so-called lateralization of sound, i.e., by a relative 
intensification of sound in the normal ear. 


Electric Phenomena in Auditory Analyser 

Investigation of the electric phenomena arising in the cochlea, auditory 
nerve and auditory centres as a result of sound stimulations is very impor¬ 
tant for the study of the work of the auditory analyser. 

Research in electric phenomena in the auditory apparatus made parti¬ 
cular headway in the thirties of the current century when, by leading off 

the potentials from the coch¬ 
lea of a decerebrate cat (ex¬ 
periments of Wever and 
Bray) with the aid of an 
amplifier and a telephone the 
sound stimulations which had 
acted upon the ear of the 
animal were reproduced. The 
telephone reproduced the 
nature of the sound vibra¬ 
tions with such exactitude 
that it was possible to discrim¬ 
inate the pitch of the sound, its timbre and even separate words which 
were also used for exerting an acoustic influence on the ear of the animal. 

The cochlear effect is best observed when potentials from the round 
window are led off. In this case the potentials may reach the maximum 
value of about one millivolt. The potentials reproduce the form and fre¬ 
quency of the sound waves in the entire range of frequencies perceived by 
the ear (Fig. 319). This‘ effect has a very short latent period—less than 
0.001 second; it is stable as regards the action of anaesthetizing substances 
and fatigue, and persists when the cochlea is cooled. Available data allow 
us to regard the cochlear effect as a physical phenomenon conditioned by 
the ability of the cochlea to act like a microphone; this phenomenon was 
therefore named the microphonic cochlear effect. 

When the electrodes are applied to the auditory ner ve or various sections 
of the auditory pathways, the cerebral cortex included, it is possible to 
observe bio-electric oscillations connected with the passage of nervous 
impulses which arise in the receptors of the chochlea under the action of 
sound stimuli. In their nature and properties they differ from the micro- 
phonic cochlear effect, representing the well-known potentials of nervous 
impulses. Table 31 shows how changes in the conditions under which 
nervous impulses are conducted—changes due to the inclusion of new 
neurons on different levels of the central nervous system—increase the 
latent period and reduce the frequency limit of the nervous impulses re¬ 
produced synchronously with the frequency of the acting sound vibrations. 


/ 


I 

Fig. 319. Oscillogram of (cochlear offect (roconlcKl 
from round window). 

7— rrtVet-; IJ ton*' 500 cyolos. 
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Table 31 

Characteristics of Electric Potentials Arising in Various Divisions 
of Auditory Analyser Under Sound Stimulations 


from jiotontials uro led olT 


Aiidit-f^ry n«>rvo. 

Primary HU(litf)ry crntros in mudulia ob¬ 
longata . 

R<.‘gion of (rori)ora (]uadrigeinin}i (coUien- 

luf< inferior) . 

Motutlialamio region (corpus (jeniculalum 

nmiiale) . 

Auditory area of (cortex. 


Li)it»nt i lr..quenc} 

(ill m/H.*.) ! »»'«■••><« itnpul8<58 

j rojirodiifod (|u?r s«*c.) 

0.9 j 3,500 

2.2 2,600 

i 

j 

4-5 1,200 

S 100 


Sensitivity of Auditory Analyser 

Unit of sound intensity. Auditory sensitivity is characterized by a 
minimum intensity of sound which is sufficient to cause an auditory sensa¬ 
tion. The minimum intensity of sound evoking? an auditory sensation is 
designated as the threshold of hearing at the given frequency of sound 
vibrations. Determination of auditory sensitivity and the threshold of hear¬ 
ing is thus reduced to measuring sound intensity. 

The intensity of sound may be defined as the amount of energy which 
passes in one second over an area of 1 sq. cm. perpendicular to the direction 
of the sound wave. The intensity of sound can, therefore, be expressed in 
units of energy—ergs and microwatts. 

But the intensity of sound is the square of pressure produced by the 
sound wave and can, therefore, be characterized by the value of this pres¬ 
sure. Sound pressure is measured in bars, one bar denoting pressure 
exerted by a force of one dyne on 1 sq.cm, of surface. This value con¬ 
stitutes approximately one-millionth of normal atmospheric pressure. 

In present-day acoustics the intensity of sound is usually expressed not in the' 
aforesaid absolute units, but in certain conventional, relative unii.s. For this pur¬ 
pose a certain intensity of sound is taken as a reference unit or level; each given 
intensity of sound is expressed by a ratio between this sound intensity (J) and the 

intensity (Jo) taken as a refercnee standard. The ratio \ - expresses the intensity of 

the given sound relative to a definite reference level. 

The value lO—i® watt cm.2 equalling 10—® erg (cm.2) sec. and corresponding to a 
sound pressure of 0.000204 bars (at a temperature of 20®) is taken as the reference 
level. This value of sound intensity lies somewhat below the lowest threshold of 
hearing which is observed at the frequency of 1,000 cycles. All intensities of audible 
sounds encountered in practice will therefore lie above the reference level. 

But the range of changes in the intensity of audible sounds is extremely exten¬ 
sive. Suffice it to point out that the threshold of hearing for the extreme low fre¬ 
quencies is 10® times the threshold of hearing for the frequency of 1,000 cycles. It is 
therefore practically more convenient to use not the ratio of sound intensities, but 

the decimal logarithm of this ratio: log.,o ' . The logarithmic value of the ratio 

of two sound energies equalling 1 is taken as a unit of measure and is designated 

as a “bel.” Con.sequently, one bcl corresponds to the ratio V which equals 10, 
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since in this case log.,,, . =log.,p 10 = 1. But this unit of measure is too large and 

a unit one-tenth of this, i.e., a decibel, is employed in acoustics. Since the number 
of bels equals log.,,^ ' , the number of decibels (IV) is 10 times as great, i.e., AT ==. 10 

/ 

IOg.,0 • 

*'u 

As before staled, the energy of the sound wave is the square of the sound pres¬ 
sure. Hence, the ratio of two different pressures (p and po) can be expressed in 

decibels as follows: N = 101og.„ =10 log.,, ( -~) =20log.,, J;- . 

'/ut V T'u ' Fo 

If the given sound pressure equals the reference level of intensity, i.e., p = Pi), 
P 

N = 201og.j„ - =20 log. 1—0. Consequently, the reference level of intensity 

on the scale of decibels is a zero level. 

If the sound pressure increases 10-, 100- or 1,000-fold in relation to the zero level, 

according to the formula N —201c)g.i„ , this will correspond to an increa.se in 

Po 

the intensity of sound by 20, 40 or 60 db; when the sound pressure is doubled, the 

intensity of sound increases approximately by 6 db (since log. 2 = 0.30103). 

The use of the scale of decibels is very convenient as it simplifies computations. 
The relative intensity of all audible sounds usually does not exceed 120-140 db 
(Table 32). 

Table 32 

Intensity of Various Sounds on Scale of Decibels 


Sound 


Threshold of lioariiig. 

Faint whisper at a distance of 1.6 m, 

Ticking of a watch. 

Quiet conversation. 

Busy street. 

Shout . 

Fortissimo of a big orchestra. 

Thunder. 


y of sound 
in dcoibelH 


0 

10 

20 

40 

70 

80 

100 

120 


Thresholds of Auditory Sensitivity and Sensations of Pressure 

Ascertainment of the level of sound intensity makes it possible to deter¬ 
mine the sensitivity of the ear and to express it in certain threshold or 
minimal values of sound energy which under the given conditions evokes 
an auditory sensation. Two methods arc used for this purpose: the thresh¬ 
old of hearing is determined either by measuring the sound pressure on 
the tympanic membrane or by measuring the sound intensity in the free 
acoustic field. 

In order to determine the minimum sound pressure which evokes an audi¬ 
tory sensation, a calibrated telephone, a thermophone or some other acoustic 
radiators are used; they are placed in the direct proximity of the ear or are 
held close to it. The sound pressure is measured inside the auditory canal. 

The auditory analyser possesses maximum sensitivity to sounds of 1,000 
to 4,000 cycles. Within this range, the ear can perceive sounds with a 
pressure of less than 0.001 bar. Above and below these frequencies the 
sensitivity of the ear sharply declines (Fig. 320). 
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Table 33 shows the threshold value (in bars and millionths of a micro¬ 
watt) for tones of dilferent frequencies. 


Threshold Value for Tones of Different Frequencies 


Table 33 


Froqiion<ry <^f vi- 

hraiioilS . 128 2 r »0 r>l 2 1»024 2,048 4 , 0 <M 5 8,102 Hi ,»84 18,500 

SoiiiLcl pressure (in 

bars). 0.12 o.o;n o.oooo o.ooio 0.00052 0.00041 0.00042 0.0025 0.13 4.1 

•Sound intensity 

(watts X 10 “^®) . I 35 1.00 o.o:iG 0.0024 0.000050.000400.00012 0.015 41 400,000 

The thi'eshold of hearing is usually determined by the second method, 
i.e., by measuring the sound intensity in the free acoustic field, in a room 
insulated from any external noise or in a special chamber. The source of 
sound (a telephone) is placed at a distance of 30 to 100 cm. from the ear of 
the observer. The threshold is determined for the hearing with both ears 
(binaural threshold) and with one ear (monaural threshold). 

It will be observed that the threshold of hearing of the most sensitive 
ear lies almost on the border of fluctuations of air pressure, i.e., of the 
fluctuations in absolute auditory rest and are evoked only by the disorderly 
thermal movement of air molecules. 

The aforesaid thresholds characterize the degree of sensitivity of the 
auditory analyser to the minimum intensity of sound of different fre¬ 
quency. The thresholds of maximum sound intensity can also be deter¬ 
mined. If the sound is gradually intensified, a peculiar sensation of pressure 
arises in the ear at a definite level of intensity and with further intensifi¬ 
cation of the sound becomes painful. 

The level of sound intensity at which an auditory sensation passes into 
a sensation of pressure determines the threshold of maximum sound 
intensity, or the upper absolute threshold of auditory sensitivity. This 
threshold is called the threshold of pressure sensation (Fig. 320). The nature 
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of this sensation depends on the frequency of sound and on the individual 
peculiarities of the person perceiving the sound. At low frequencies vibra¬ 
tions superposed on the sound are distinctly felt. In some cases giddiness is 
observed probably due to the stimulation of the semicircular canals. High 
sounds may evoke a sensation which is similar to acute pain. 

If we express the threshold of pressure sensation in bars, it will equal 
approximately 1,000 bars, which corresponds to the pressure of 1 gr. 
on 1 sq.cm.; it is thus very close to the threshold of cutaneous pressure 
sensation. 

Between the threshold of hearing and the threshold of pressure sensa¬ 
tion lies the range of audibility; within it come all the sounds of various 
intensities and frequencies perceived by the auditory analyser. 

The results of testing the hearing ability arc graphically represented in 
so-called audiograms. An audiogram is plotted in the form of a curve, the 
frequencies being marked along the abscissae and the hearing loss in deci¬ 
bels—along the ordinates. 

With age auditory sensitivity greatly declines. The age alterations of 
hearing pertain mainly to tones of high frequency, namely, those exceeding 
1,000 cycles; sensitivity to tones of low frequency hardly changes. 


Differential Thresholds of Frequency and Intensity of Sound 

An auditory sensation, called the pitch of the tone, corresponds to a given 
frequency of sound vibrations. Tones of high frequency are usually called 
high tones, while tones of low frequency are designated as low tones. Two 
tones are used to determine Just perceptible changes in the sensation of 
the frequency of a tone; the tones are sounded alternately, the frequency 
of one gradually incrasing from unison to the? moment when the observer 
begins to distinguish a just perceptible difference between the two tones. 

The differential threshold of frequency (pitch) reaches its maximum 
value within the range of low frequencies and with sounds of low intensity. 
In frequencies ranging from 500 to 3,000 cycles, the value of the differential 
threshold changes very little and constitutes approximately 0.003. This 
means that within this range of frequencies it is possible to discriminate a 
change in frequency equalling 3 cycles per 1,000 cycles. Individuals possess¬ 
ing a highly developed sense of hearing can distinguish a tone of 1,000 
cycles from that of 1,001 cycles. 

The following question arises: how long must a sound last to enable the 
ear to perceive its pitch? It has been found that for tones lying within the 
middle region of the frequency range the minimum duration required is 
0.01 second. Foi- tones below 200 cycles 3 or 4 sound waves are required 
to enable the ear to perceive the pitch of the tone; for tones of about 1,000 
cycles, 12 sound waves; and for tones of 10,000 cycles and over, 250 sound 
waves. 

A certain degree or strength of auditory sensation called the loudness 
of the sound corresponds to the physical intensity of the sound. The corre¬ 
lations between the loudness of the sound and its intensity are quite com¬ 
plicated; it is therefore absolutely wrong to identify these essentially differ¬ 
ent ideas. The loudness of the sound is a function not only of the intensity 
of the sound, but also of its frequency. Two sounds having the same inten¬ 
sity but differing in frequency are not equally loud. 
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Studies or the differential threshold of sound intensity have shown that 
the minimum perceptible increase is not a constant value but depends on 
the initial intensity of the sound. The value of the relative increase in 
intensity is greatest when the sounds are weakest (at the threshold of hear¬ 
ing); with the increase in the intensity of sound it diminishes and, finally, 

from 40 db it remains constant. This dependence of the ratio ^ on the 

initial sound intensity does not agree with the laws of Weber and Fechner. 

On the basis of the results obtained from the determination of differen¬ 
tial auditory sensitivity it is possible to establish the total number of simple 
tones of various frequencies and pitches which can be differentiated by 
the human auditory analyser. For sounds of medium intensity—if the 
frequency alone changes—there are about 1,500 just perceptible degrees of 
modifications, from the lowest audible frequency to the highest. If the 
intensity of the tone alone changes, there are about 325 just perceptible 
degrees of loudness in the middle portion of the range of frequencies. The 
total number of discriminable tones for the entire range of audibility is 
tremendous—about 340,000. 


Adaptation and Fatigue of Hearing 

Auditory sensitivity varies with the action of a sound. It declines when 
a tone of sufficient intensity or duration is sounded and increases in com¬ 
plete or relative silence. This physiological phenomenon of adaptation of 
sensitivity to different levels of sound intensity is called adaptation of hear¬ 
ing. When the ear is adapted to silence the sound perceived appears much 
louder than when heard for a long time. In the latter case the sound 
appears weakened or deadened. 

When the sounding of a tone ceases recovery of auditory sensitivity, i.e., 
adaptation to silence, is observed. Complete recovery arises very quickly— 
in 10 to 15 seconds. The nature of adaptation varies with the frequency of 
the sounding tone. A decline of loudness is observed predominantly for 
tones close to the sounding tone. 

Auditory sensitivity alters in both ears, even if the sound acts only on 
one ear; this means that it alters in the auditory centres. 

The process of adaptation is thus a phenomenon caused by corresponding 
changes in the functional state of both the peripheral and central divisions 
of the sound analyser. 

When the acoustic stimulus acts for a long time (for example, for several 
hours) auditory sensitivity declines more because of the excessive stimu¬ 
lation of the auditory apparatus; unlike adaptation, it persists for a longer 
time after the acoustic stimulus ceases to act. This protracted decrease in 
the sensitivity of the ear caused by its long functioning may bo defined as 
fatigue. The symptoms of fatigue disappear under adequate conditions, for 
example, in relatively noiseless surroundings. Normal auditory sensitivity 
is never fully recovered if the auditory analyser is systematically subjected 
to the fatigue-producing action of a sound for a very long time (months and 
years). Such acoustic trauma results in degenerative changes in the cells 
of the organ of Corti and in the nervous elements of the inner ear accom¬ 
panied by a considerable decline of hearing. It is responsible for the pro¬ 
fessionally impaired hearing or deafness which develop after many years 
of work in noisy shops of industrial enterprises. 
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Masking 


The suppression of one tone when another tone is sounded is called 
masking. This phenomenon can be easily observed in everyday life when 
a weak sound becomes less audible as a result of the simultaneous action 
of loud sounds. The effect of masking manifests itself in the rise of the 
threshold of the masked sound. This rise of the threshold, or the intensity 
of suppression, differs for tones of various frequencies. For tones whose 
frequency is below the frequency of the masking tone, the rise of the 
threshold is insignificant (except the neighbouring tones): it equals 1 or 2 db. 
Tones which lie above them are masked very highly: the intensity of their 
masking is close to the level of the masking tone. The tones whose fre¬ 
quency is close to that of the masking tone are masked most. For example, 
a masking tone of 800 cycles greatly obscures the tones of 700, 900 and 
1,000 cycles. 

The masking influence of various noises is observed in everyday life. 
Measurements taken in city public places show that the extent of masking 
reaches 30 db and more. 


Sound Localization 

Man and the higher animals can judge the direction of a sound and to 
localize the source of a sound in space. The direction of a sound is correctly 
judged with both ears, owing to which this ability is called the binaural 
effect. The ability to judge the direction of a sound depends on two factors: 
first, on the difference in sound intensity in both ears owing to their differ¬ 
ent distance from the source of sound, and, second, on the phase difference 
or, to be exact, on the interval between equal phases of sound waves enter¬ 
ing the two ears. 

The importance of the intensity factor for judging the direction of the 
sound can be easily illustrated by a simple experiment. If two tones of 
different intensity are directed separately to both cars, the listener will 
locate the sound in the direction of the stronger tone. This is the apparent 
direction of the sound. It occurs in everyday life. The ear which is turned 
towards the source of sound perceives a stronger sound than the other 
ear, since the latter is partly screened by the head which is in the way of 
the sound wave propagation. 

The extent of screening is determined by the relation between the size 
of the screen and the length of the sound wave. As before stated, the wave¬ 
length of audible sounds ranges from several centimetres to several metres. 
The longer the wave, the less pronounced the screening, since the sound 
wave makes a detour. For low tones the difference in sound intensity in 
the right and left ears is so negligible that it is not sensed at all. The 
intensity difference for high tones is quite perceptible. For frequencies 
above 5,000 cycles this difference may reach 30 db. Hence, the ability to 
judge the direction only of high tones is accounted for by the difference 
of sound intensity in both ears. Practice shows, however, that the human 
ear can also judge well the direction of low tones. 

As regards low tones it is possible that the ability to judge their direction 
depends on the difference in the time the equal phases of the sound wave 
arrive at both ears. Special experiments demonstrated that if two sounds 
of equal intensity were brought to both ears the judgement of the direc¬ 
tion was determined by the phase difference. 
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Practice also shows that the abilily to judge the direction of the sound by 
the difference in the time the equal phases arrive at both ears is lost if the 
sound wave is shorter than double the distance betwe^en the ears. For exam¬ 
ple, the length of the sound wave of a tone of 700 cycles equals 48 cm. It 
is possible to judge the direction of this sound by the phase difference. It is 
difficult to judge the direction of a tone of 800 cycles, whose wavelength is 
42.5 cm., only by the phase difference; for higher tones such judgement 
becomes altogether impossible. 

Thus the direction of low tones can be judged by the phase difference, 
the direction of high tones—by the intensity difference. 

The auditory analyser can judge not only the direction of the sound, but 
also the distance of its source. The distance is judged by an estimation of 
the sound intensity, which is possible only if Ihe inUmsity and timbre of 
the given sound were already differentiated by the listener befort'. Differ¬ 
entiation of the sound source lequires joint activity of both hemispheres. 
After transection of the corpus callosum in the dog it was impossible to 
(elaborate a differentiation to the sound source (a whistle with 1,500 vibra¬ 
tions per second) (K. Bykov). 

Normally judgement of the direction of a sound and the distance of its 
source is a very complex process in which ('ach of the aforesaid factors 
plays an essential role. It will be observed that in judging the direction of 
the sound (especially in the vertical plane) the shape of the head and of the 
auricles is also very impoitant. The latter are, apparently, important in 
locating the source of the sound situated behind or in front of the head. The 
movement of the head, or the displacement of the body in the direclion of 
the .source of sound is anothej- factor which greatly facilitates judgement 
of its direction. The importance of the joint activity of a number of ana¬ 
lysers in judging the direction of a compound sound under natural con¬ 
ditions is evident from the fact that persons deaf on one ear learn to judge the 
direction of sounds if they repeatedly differentiated the nature of the sounds. 

Sound-locators used in warfare for locating various sources of sound in 
the air and in the water (aii-planes, guns, submarines, etc.) are based on 
the principle of the binaural phasic effect. 


Resonance Theory of Hearing 

Of all the exi.sting theories of hearing the resonance iheorif, advanced 
by Helmholtz in 1863, is the most substantiated and agrees with the clinical 
and experimental data. 

On the basis of the structural features of the cochlea Helmholtz assumed 
that the fibres of the basilar membrane of the cochlea were set into sym¬ 
pathetic vibration by the sounding tone according to the principle of 
resonance. 

We know from the description of the fine structure of the cochlea that 
the basilar membrane is approximately 3 to 4 times as narrow at the base 
of the cochlea as it is at the apex (0.16 mm. at the base and 0.52 mm. at 
the apex). Thus the transverse fibres of the basilar membrane, which num¬ 
ber about 24,000, gradually grow longer from the base to the apex. The 
fibres of the basilar membrane are very loosely connected, but are stretched 
by the spiral ligament. The latter is more developed in the lower spirals 
of the cochlea, which warrants the assumption that here the tension of the 
transverse fibres of the basilar membrane is greater. 
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According to Helmholtz’s lesonance theory, each of these fibres is, like 
a string, tuned to a definite tone, to which it resounds. In reality, however, 
not one but several fibres always vibrate, the number of vibrating fibres 
being the greater the stronger the sound. The number* of sympathetically 
vibrating fibres is smallest at the threshold of sound intensity. The sound¬ 
receiving elements of the cochlea are so disposed that high tones are per¬ 
ceived ai its base and low tones at its apex. This conception of the* receptor- 

properties of the coch¬ 
lea is supported by 
numerous experimen¬ 
tal and clinical facts. 

Studies of histolog¬ 
ical and functional 
changes in the cochlea 
r*esulting from unduly 
long-continued action 
of sounds of different 
intensities and fre¬ 
quencies on the recep¬ 
tor apparatus, show 
that the degener-a- 
tive and functional 
changes are localized 
in the organ of Corli 
by the frequency of 
the injurious sound. 
Protracted action of 
highfrequency sounds 
produces changes in 
the lower spirals of the 
cochlea; action of low- 
frequency sounds, in 
the region of its apex. 

Helmholtz’s theory 
was substantiated by 
L. Andreyev’s experi¬ 
ments; using the 
method of conditioned 
reflexes, he established with considerable precision the nature of the func¬ 
tional disturbances of hearing resulting from a partial lesion of the cochlea. 

The experiments were performed on dogs in which alimentary (salivary) 
conditioned reflexes had been elaborated to pure acoustic tones from 50 
cycles and over to the upper limit of hearing, and to various noises. Com¬ 
plete destruction of the cochlea on one side did not affect the conditioned 
reflex reactions of the animals. A subsequent partial lesion of the cochlea 
on the other side showed that the nature of the resulting changes in hear¬ 
ing depended on the location of the lesion. The closer the lesion to the base 
of the organ of Corti, the higher the frequency of the tones to which the 
conditioned reaction disappears and, contrariwise, the closer to the apex of 
the cochlea, the lower the frequency of the tones. Thus a local lesion of 
the cochlea causes a disturbance of its function only as regards a definite 
gr oup of frequencies, while the intact part of the cochlea retains its ability 
to react to sound stimuli of corresponding frequencies; at the same time the 
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ability to dilTerentiaic sounds according to their pitch is also retained 
(Fig. 321). 

Experimental data obtained by other methods agree with these results. It 
has been c?stablished, for example, that the electric response of the cochlea 
to high-pitched or low-pitched tones considerably declines depending on 
the location of the lesion in the cochlea. 

Clinical observations of patients with various hearing defects also 
provide valuable material which testifies that tones are perceived according 
to their frequency at optimal zones of the basilar membrane. Of great 
interest in this respect are the results of histological studies of the inner 
ear in deceased patients whose hearing had been examined during their 
life and its defects were well known. A rather strict conformity was estab¬ 
lished between the site of the lesion and the frequency of the tones to 
which they had been completely or partly deaf. 

But Helmholtz’s resonance theory meets with some objections. It is 
difficult, for example, to explain by this theory the tremendous range 
(from 20 to 20,000 cycles) of perceivable tones of diiTerent frequencies. 
This phenomenon can be explained only if we assume that the elasticity of 
the different parts of the basilar membrane varies tremendously. The 
resonance theory also meets with difficulties in explaining the binaural 
effect which manifests itself in judging the direction of the sound. 

In order to eliminate the aforesaid difficulties some additions to the reso¬ 
nance theory have been made. It is assumed that under the action of a 
lone not only the fibres which resound to the given frequency vibrate, but 
also other fibres of the basilar* membrane and the cochlear fluid. The 
maxima of the resonance are distributed along the basilar* membrane 
according to the frequency of the exciting tone, while the sensation of the 
tone is determined by the site of the maximal amplitude of vibrations of 
the basilar- membrane. In this foi*m the r-esonance theory meets with fewer 
objections fr-om the point of view of the physics of the inner ear*. 
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PART XV 


VOICE AND SPEECH 


CHAPTER 72 

VOICE 

Of all the stimuli acting upon the auditory analyser of man some of the 
most important are the articulate sounds which constitute speech. There is 
no doubt that the development of speech has greatly contributed to per¬ 
fecting the work of the auditory analyser. The ability to produce sounds is 
connected with the existence of a special vocal apparatus. While speech is 
inherent only in man, many animals also possess vocal apparatuses. 

The human vocal apparatus consists of the larynx with its vocal cords 
which are set into vibration by currents of air emitted from the lungs. The 
cavities situated highei-—the pharyngeal, oral and nasal—play the part of 
resonators which amplify separate ov^ertones of the sounds that are pro¬ 
duced and thereby determine the timbre peculiar to individual voices. 
Voice is produced not so much by the vibrations of the vocal cords, as by 
the condensation and raiefaction of the column of air, caused by these 
vibrations, mainly above the vocal cords. 

Unlike reed wind-instruments where a column of aii- is caused to vibrate 
by the vibrations of an elastic reed in the direction of the current of air, 
i.e., the longitudinal direction, the vocal cords vibrate mainly in the direc¬ 
tion transverse to the current of air. While in a reed wind-instrument the 
frequency of vibrations is determined by the length of the tube and the 
reed, in the larynx the pitch of the tone depends on the length and tension 
of the vocal cords and on the strength of the blast of the air. Besides, the 
vocal cords produce sound under the action not only of expiratory, but also 
of inspiratory currents of air. 


Structure and Function of Vocal Apparatus 

The skeleton of the larynx is formed by a number of cartilages con¬ 
nected by joints and ligaments. They include first of all: the thyroid car¬ 
tilage, the cricoid cartilage and the two arytenoid cartilages. The thyroid 
cartilage, the largest in the larynx, consists of two plates joined together 
in front at an angle. The posterior margin of each plate forms two proc¬ 
esses—the superior and inferior cornua of which the second articulates 
with the cricoid cartilage situated lower. The latter has the shape of a ring 
and passes posteriorly into a broad plate. By its two inferior articulate 
surfaces the cricoid cartilage articulates with the inferior cornua of the 
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thyroid cartilage, while the articulate surfaces on the corners of the upper 
margin of the plate join with the articulate surfaces of the arytenoid 
cartilages lying above. The bases of the arytenoid cartilages are located on 
the upper margin of the plate of the cricoid cartilage. At the base of the 
arytenoid cartilage lies the vocal 
process which is directed towards the 
cavity of the larynx and to which the 
ligamentum t?ocale is attached; here 
also is the muscular process which 
is extended outwards. 

The epiglottis situated in front of 
the upper opening of the larynx is a 
valve which closes the entrance to the 
larynx and prevents food and saliva 
from getting into it. The cavity of the 
larynx is lined by a mucous membrane. 

The true vocal cords (ligg. i^ocalia 
vara) are two symmetrically situated 
folds of the mucous membrane of 
the larynx containing elastic fibres. 

Anteriorly they are attached to the 
angle of the thyroid cartilage and 
posteriorly to the vocal processes of 
the arytenoid cartilage. The medial, 
free margins of both vocal cords pro¬ 
trude into the larynx as pointed edges, 
which form the glottis {rima glottidis), 

A vocal and a respiratory part are S22. Mus(*les()r]»iryn.x(]>osteriorvit*w). 
distinguished in the glottis. The vocal y poHirrior cricoarytcnfiid —trHii«v<*rHo 

part is represented by the anterior aryltnuul imiwdi;; S and </ (>1>li()uo arytenoid 

section of the glottis enclosed within 
the vocal cords. The respiratory part 

is considerably shorter; it is bounded by the medial surface of the vocal 
processes of the arytenoid car tilages. It looks like a hollow in the posterior 
part of the glottis. It is usually open, inspiration and expiration being 
freely effected through it even when the glottis is closed. 

Above the true vocal cords are the loss distinct false vocal 

cords {Hgg. vocalia 
spuria). These cords 
take no part in 
the production of 
voice. Between the 
true and false vo¬ 
cal cords, on the 
lateral wall of the 
larynx there is a 
pocket-shaped recess 
—the laryngeal ven¬ 
tricle (ventriculus la- 
ryngis) which in some- 
animals is a highly 
resounding cavity. 




Fip. 323. Aotion of C!ricoarytorM)id musoles - poBiorior 
and lateral (right). 

Horizontal Rooiioti of arytenoid cartilagns: during quiet roRpirat ion (sol¬ 
id lino) and during oontraetioii of thrao muRclea (dotted lino). Din'otion 
of traotiv*! forc«* is indioatod hy arrows. 
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Changes in the position and tension of the vocal cords are due to the 
displacement of the movable cartilages of the larynx caused by contraction 
of definite muscles (Fig. 322). If, for example, the thyroid cartilage turns 
forwards on the horizontal axis which passes through the cricothyroid 
joints the anterior point of attachment of the vocal cords moves away 

from the posterior point and the vocal cords 
lengthen and tense. When the arytenoid carti¬ 
lages come closer or move away from each 
other, or when each of them turns on its 
vertical axis, which is connected with a 
displacement of the vocal processes, the 
aperture of the glottis is respectively nar¬ 
rowed or widened (Fig. 323). 

Contraction of the symmetric cricothyroid 
muscles tenst's the vocal cords. Contraction of 
the thyroarytenoid muscle ndaxes the vocal 
cords. Contraction of the posterior cricoary¬ 
tenoid muscles widens the opening of the 
glottis, while contraction of the lateral crico¬ 
arytenoid, thyroarytenoid, transversal ary¬ 
tenoid and oblique arytenoid muscles causes 
the glottis to narrow (Fig. 322). 

The movements of the vocal cords can 
be directly observed with a laryngoscope—a 
small round minor fastened to a handle at 
a 45<‘ angle. The back of the mirroi’ is brought 
to the posterior wall of the pharynx, while 
the tongue is kept out oF the way. Using a 
concave mirror fixed on his forehead, thi' 
observer directs a light reflected from an 
externa] source onto the laryngoscope to 
light the vocal cords. The vocal cords thus 
reflected by lh(' laryngoscope can be seen by 
the observer. 

Laryngoscopic examination shows that 
during quiet respiration the glottis has tlu' 
form of a triangle (Fig. 324). In deep respi¬ 
ration it considerably dilates exposing the 
bifurcation of the trachea. When a sound 
is uttered the free edges of the vocal cords tense and come so close together 
that only a nan*ow cleft between them is left. At this time the vibration 
of the free edges of the vocal cords can be observed. 



Fig. 324. Larvng<»s(•()])!(• view^ 
of glult is. 

.1—during ]irodii('tioii uf higli notr in 
singing; li—xu norintil inH})inition; 
C —ill viiry diM*|> inspinition. 


Innervation of Vocal Apparatus 

The larynx is innervated by the sympathetic nerve and by two branches 
of the vagus—the superior laryngeal, predominantly afferent, and the in¬ 
ferior laryngeal, exclusivtdy efferent (motor) nerve. Only the cricothyroid 
muscles are innervated by the superior laryngeal nerve; all the other 
muscles of the larynx, by the inferior laryngeal nerve. 

Transection of the inferior laryngeal nerves paralyzes the vocal appara¬ 
tus and results in the loss of voice. Transection of the superior laryngeal 
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nerves only modifies the voice. But since Ihis excludes all the afferent 
innervation of the laryngeal mucous membrane and since, therefore, 
defensive reflex movements can no longer bo effected (lowering of the 
epiglottis, closure of the glottis, coughing), foieign substances (food, saliva) 
may penetrate into the trachea and bronchi and thus cause pneumonia 
and death. 

The vocal apparatus is under the control of the cc'ic^bral cortex. Cor¬ 
tical impulses both start and regulate it. But the delicate' control of the 
laryngeal muscles particularly manifest in the acts of singing and speech 
is impossible without the afferent impulses from the receptor formations 
contained in the muscles, tendons and ligaments of the vocal apparatus. 
In this case, as in other receptor systems, the cerebral cortex performs a 
certain analysing function owing to which the speech motor anahfser may 
be regarded as a particular form of activity of the motor analysei*. The 
cortical nucleus of this analy.ser is situated in the region of the second 
and third frontal convolutions. The possibility of unconditioned reflex 
manifestations of the vocal reactions, for example, in pain, indicates the 
existence of subcortical centres of vocal reaction; these centres, however, 
are under the control of the cerebral cortex which can inhibit the mani- 
fc'station of such reactions. 


Characteristic Features of Human Voice 

The scale of frequencies reproduced by human voices ranges from 80 to 
1,024 cycles. The individual voice encompasses about two octaves, i.e., the 
ratio between the extreme frequencies is approximately 1:4. In some cases 
the compass of an individual voice may be of four octaves. It may be 
observed by way of comparison that the piano has 7 octaves and the organ 
8 octaves. 

According to the pitch of phonation the following i^ocal registers are 
distinguished: bass (80 to 341 cycles), tenor (128 to 518 cycles), alto (170 to 
683 cycles) and soprano (246 to 1,024 cycles). The vocal legister is deter¬ 
mined principally by the length of the vocal cords. Womc'n's vocal cords 
are shorter than men's (15 to 18 mm. against 20 to 24 mm.) and their 

voices, therefore, have a higher pitch than those of men. In boys the size 

of the larynx considerably increases at puberty, owing to which the voice 
passes to a lower register-. 

Variations in the pitch of the sound are produced by changes in the ten¬ 
sion of the vocal coi-ds, in the length of their vibrating part and in the 
pressure of the air which passes through thi' glottis. The vibrating 
pai’t of the vocal cords is shortened because the cords approach each 
other to the point of contact in the posterior part of the glottis, as 
a result of which only the anterior pait of the vocal cords continues 

to vibrate. The higher the pitch of the sound, the tenser the vocaj 

cords, the shorter their vibrating part and the higher the pressure 
of the air in the larynx. Observations show that when a tone of 
medium intensity and frequency is produced, the air pressure in the 
trachea reaches 230 mm. HaO. The intensity of the sound is approx¬ 
imately proportional to the force of the blast of expired air. 



CHAPTER 73 


SPEECH 

Spe(?ch is a specific human function which developed in the process of 
collective labour as a means of intercourse; it is indissolubly connected 
with the development of abstract thinking. 


Peripheral Apparatus of Speech 

The peripheral apparatus of speech is the aforesaid vocal apparatus of 
the larynx with the cavities of the pharynx, mouth and nose situated above 
it. The laryngeal sound-producing apparatus alone is not enough to produce 
all the sounds which constitute articulate spee^ch. The vocal cords of the 
larynx can only produce sounds of different pitch, but of the same timbre. 
But .speech is characterized by complex variations in the timbre of the 
sounds produced by the larynx. These variations are produced in the 
cavities of the pharynx, mouth and nose. 

Speech is composed of ‘‘vowels” and “consonants.” The vowels are tonal 
sounds, while the consonants are predominantly noise sounds. 

The vowels are formed as follows: in addition to the fundamental fre¬ 
quency the compound sound, produced by the vibrations of the vocal cords, 
contains a large number of overtones whose frequency exceeds the funda¬ 
mental frequency 2, 2, 4, 5 and more times. The formation of overtones is 
due to the fact that the vocal cords, like strings, vibrate not only by their 
entire length, thus producing the fundamental tone, but also by their 
smaller parts—halves, thirds, fourths, etc. The amplitude of these partial 
vibrations steadily decreases while their frequency increases (inversely 
proportional to the length of the vibrating part). As before stated, it is tlie 
overtones which impart the timbre to a voice. 

The laryngeal sound, rich in overtones, is e.ssentially modified in the 
cavities of the pharynx and mouth. The.se cavities play the role of resona¬ 
tors which can be tuned to different frequencies of vibrations, since their 
form and size can considerably vary, especially because of the changes in 
the position of the tongue and lips. Differently re.sounding cavities amplify 
the corresponding overtones and these modifications of the laryngeal sound 
determine the distinctions between different vowels. 

Thus, owing to the resonance properties of the cavities lying above, a 
sound arising in the larynx acquires the features of a definite vowel. In 
other words, the component parts of the vowels are overtones of the 
fundamental tone produced by the vocal cords (Helmholtz). 

X-ray pictures of the oral cavity taken during the pronunciation of the 
vowels a, e, i, o, u show in each case a different position of the tongue and 
a resulting difference in the form and size of the resounding cavities. 
Oscillographic records of sound vibrations produced by pronouncing vowels 
show both the fundamental tone and the higher overtones. 

In contrast with vowels which are tonal sounds, in the formation of 
consonants an essential role is played by noise sounds arising in the cavities 
of the pharynx, mouth and (in some cases) the nose. The following groups 
of sounds are distinguished in the phonation of consonants depending on 
the degree of participation of the vocal cords (voice): 1) semivowels—such 
as 1, m, n, r, in which voice predominates over noise and which by their 
nature come close to vowels; 2) voiced consonants—such as b, d, g, v, z. 



etc.—the formation of which, in addition to noise, also involves the voice; 
3) voiceless consonants—such as p, f, t, s, k, etc., produced by noise sounds 
without the participation of the voice. 

The noise components of the consonants arise as a result of friction of 
the stream of air when it passes through the narrowed part of the oral 
cavity—the fricative consonants—or as a result of the abrupt opening of 
the closed oral cavity—the explosive consonants. The fricative consonants 
(Lat. fricare—to rub) include the sounds produced by the passage of a 
stream of air through the slit formed as a result of the approximation of 
the tongue to the upper teeth (d, t), to the hard palate (z, r), and to the soft 
palate (g, k), and through the opening formed by the lips (v, f), or teeth (s) 
when they are brought together. The explosive consonants include the 
sounds which arise when the lips are abruptly opened (b, p). 

Whispered speech does not involve the vocal cords, i.e., it consists exclu¬ 
sively of noise sounds. To whisper vowel or consonant sounds the cavities 
of the mouth, nose and pharynx assume the same position as when these 
sounds are pronounced aloud. The passing stream of air (both expired and 
inspired) produces corresponding sounds by its friction against the walls of 
the aforesaid cavities. In this case there are no tones. 

Central Speech Apparatus 

The activity of the peripheral speech apparatus is fully contr-olled by the 
cerebral cortex: it proceeds exclusively under the influence of cortical 
impulses. This testifies to the existence not only of efferent (motor) inner¬ 
vation of the various parts of the speech apparatus (respiratory muscula¬ 
ture, muscles of the larynx, pharynx, organs and walls of the oral cavity), 
but also of fine afferent signalization effected by various parts of this appa¬ 
ratus through the medium of sensory structures situated in the muscles, 
tendons and ligaments. The delicate analysing activity of the corresponding 
cortical centres is possible only in the presence of such afferent signali¬ 
zation, which Pavlov called kinesthetic. The two-way innervation connec¬ 
tion between the cerebral cortex and the various parts of the peripheral 
speech apparatus is effected by a number of cranial nerves. 

Speech, as a specific human function, which arises simultaneously with 
man's ability of abstract thinking, is in some measure connected with the 
activity of the entire cerebral cortex. At the same time clinical observations 
show that certain pathological disturbances of speech are due to lesion 
of definite parts of the cortex. There are, for example, two forms of aphasia 
(loss of the power of speech)—motor and sensory. Motor aphasia manifests 
itself in the inability to coordinate the work of the muscles of the speech 
apparatus, which is indispensable for the pronunciation of words, although 
the motor innervation of these muscles taken separately is intact. This 
disorder of speech is usually due to a lesion of the cortex in the region of 
the second and third frontal convolutions (Broca's area, see Fig. 280, I). 
Sensory aphasia (word deafness) manifests itself in the fact that the patient 
hears spoken words but is unable to understand them; this means that the 
connection between the word as a conditioned stimulus with the stimuli 
signalized by it has been lost. This speech disturbance is usually observed 
in lesions of the cortex in the region of the superior temporal convolution 
(Wernicke’s area, see Fig. 280, 11). 

These facts show that separate sections of the cerebral cortex possess 
specific features as regards speech. 
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Speech as External Manifestalion of Second Signalling System 

Pavlov regarded speech as I he external manifestation of the second 
signalling system which interacts with the first signalling system 
(Chapter 65). 

Defining speech from the physiological point of view as the “signal of 
signals/’ Pavlov did not confine the second signalling system to speech 
activity alone. He connected this activity with generalization and abstrac¬ 
tion, with the “specifically human, higher mentality.’’ Thus, according to 
Pavlov, the second signalling system represents a direct and inseparable 
interconnection of speech and thinking activity. The origin and develop¬ 
ment of abstract thinking and speech are historically connected with the 
social production activity of men, with the social conditions of human 
society. 

The abstraction of verbal signals from concrete stimuli is facilitated by 
the formation of complex chains from combinations of verbal stimuli, since 
a considerable part of verbal signals are elaborated in adults not becau.se 
of a combination with the direct action of external or internal agents, but 
because of a combination with the previously elaboi*ated verbal designa¬ 
tions. The complex chains of abstracted verbal designations may consist of 
a large number of links, but the initial link is indispensably connected with 
the action of concrete agents upon the first signalling system. 

Of exceptional importance for the study of the second signalling system 
is Pavlov’s following statement concerning the unity of the fundamental 
laws of activity of the first and second signalling systems: . .it cannot be 
doubted that the fundamental laws governing the activity of the first 
signalling system must ahso govern that of the second, because it, too, is 
activity of the same nervous tissue.’’* 

Indeed, the study of the origin and development of children’s speech 
shows that the development of the second signalling system in a child 
proceeds according to the laws of formation of cortical temporary connec¬ 
tions (N, Krasnogorsky, A. Ivanov-Smolensky, K. Bykov et al.). 

From the second half of the first year of life, when conditioned reflexes 
and differentiations of the first signalling system begin to be formed in 
children, they manifest initial speech noises which become gradually differ¬ 
entiated into speech sounds and syllables. By the end of the first year the 
child begins to combine separate syllables into simplest words. The first 
speech reactions rapidly acquire properties of conditioned stimuli. By the 
end of the first year the child already speaks 4 or 5 words. 

In the child’s normal verbal intercourse with the surrounding people 
verbal connections are formed by way of imitation (through the medium 
of auditory and visual stimuli) and are fixed by repetition. After the verbal 
connections have become fixed external and internal stimulations of the 
first signalling system begin to evoke speech reactions. 

The second year is a period of rapid development of the child’s speech 
activity. The stock of words increases; it includes from 200 to 400 words, 
reproduced by the child in the form of binomial and trinomial combina¬ 
tions. At the same time the grammatical system of speech begins to take 
shape. In the second year of life the child shows the first signs of abstract 
thinking expressed in the tiansformation of words from simple stimuli 
into '‘signal of signals.” 

* I. Pavlov, Complete Works. Vol. Ill, Book 2, p. 336. 




Transformation of a word fi-om a simple acoustic stimulus of the first 
signalling system into a “signal of signals’- with the property of an element 
of the second signalling system requires the formation and accumulation of 
a sufficient number of conditioned connections with the given word. 

Of interest in this respect are the results of observations carried out on 
children of the age of one year and eight months (M. Koltsova). Conditioned 
connections to the word “doll” were elaborated in two groups of sucli 
children: three conditioned connections with a large number of reinforce¬ 
ments (about 620) were elaborated in one group and 30 conditioned connec¬ 
tions with much fewer reinforcements (about 120) in the other group. Sub¬ 
sequently both groups of children were subjected to the following test: each 
child was told to collect all the dolls by picking them out of a large number 
of various toys. The children of the first group failed: they either picked 
out the single doll which had always been used in the experiment, or col¬ 
lected all the toys indiscriminately. To them the word “doll” was eil.her a 
simple conditioned signal, or a primitively generalized signal without any 
adequate differentiation of stimuli. The children of the second group col¬ 
lected all the dolls dilTerentiating them from the remaining toys; to them 
the word “doll” had already become a “.signal of signals*' with the property 
of a generalizing stimulus. 

If the number of conditioned connections elaborated to the given word 
is increased and the foregoing test is repeated, the following fact clearly 
manifests itself : the word becomes a generalizing stimulus after elaboratioji 
of 15 to 20 conditioned connections to it. As a large number of conditioni'd 
connections is formed the latent period of the reactions diminishes and the 
reaction itself becomes more stable and rapid. 

Thus, an increase in the number of conditioned connections elaborated 
to a conditioned signal is a physiological condition indispensable lor the 
conversion of this signal into a “signal of signals.” This also pertains to the 
formation of the meaning of each word. 

Pavlov's theory of the second signalling system cr owns his entire creative 
scientific work. By disclosing the physiological principles of speech (lan¬ 
guage) and thinking he laid a firm materialist foundation for a natural- 
scientific elaboration not only of the physiology of the brain, but also of 
such branches of science as psychology and psychiatry. Here, too, the 
underlying guiding principle is Pavlov’s postulate concerning the unity of 
the fundamental laws of activity of the first and second signalling syslems. 
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AfTorent 

•— nerve fibres, 525. 529 

-impulses in. 536 

-• neurons, 528. 529 
Ageu.sia. 690 

Aggluilnation of the erythro¬ 
cytes. 61 

Agglutinins. .55, 61 
■— anti-Rh. 6.3 
Agglutinogens. 61. 63 
Agranulocytes, 67 
Air, inhaled, its composition. 
193 

~ complemcntnl. 192 

— passages. 194 

-dead space of. 194 

~ pressure In the lungs, 183 

— residual. 192 

~ supplemental, 1.92 

— tidal. 192 
Albumins, serum. 54 
Alcalosis. 54 
Alfa-hypophaminc, 432 
Alkalosis. 324 
Allantois. 319 


Alloxan. 425 
Alpha W'aves. 664 
Altitude 

— acclim.nti/ation, 230 
tolerance. 231 

“Altitude" or “nuHjiiiain" sick¬ 
ness. 229 
Alveolar air. 195 

— — partkil pressure of gases 
in. 194 

Alveolar ventilation. 194 
Alveoli. 183 

— diffusion of gases in. 196 

— pa.ssago of gases through 
walls of. 196, 197 

Ammopherase. .3.32 
Anilnoxydases, 1.59 
Amino .sugar. 63 
Amylase. 276 
Anabolism. 311 
Anaorotism. 89. 90 
An.nemia. 61. 7.3. ,330 
- pernicious. .330 

— macrocytic. 330 
Anaerobicr processes 

-in the muscle. 471 

Anaerobic reactions. 30 
Analysers, 610. 611, 673 

auditory. 724 

-central division of. 728 

-conductive division of. 727 

— — pc?ripiier;il di\ ision of. 72.i, 
728 

— — sensitivity of, 7.31 
chemieal. 684 

— (du.ssiflcation of. 611 

— crombin.aiion of funetions of. 
45 

— cutaneous. 679 

— division of. 610. 011 

— external. 684 

— internal. 213. 691 

— motor (kirui.sthetic!), 667, 693 
-of positions and move¬ 
ments of head. 694 

— olfactory. 684 

' - l*avlov’s teaching of, 673 

— speech motor. 743 

— taste. 687 

— visual. 697 

-central division of. 655. 

673. 703 

-conductive division of. 703 

-receptor division of, 699 

Ana1.vsjs and .synthesis, the in¬ 
dissoluble combination uf. 26. 
522 

Analytical method. 23 
Analytical physiology. 25 
Anaphylactic shock, 318 
Anaphylaxis, 318 
Androsterone. 439 
Androgens, 439. 448 
Anclectronus. 488 
Aneurin, 329 




AiiiiamuMiilc lactor <*l tlu^ Ijvoi', 
Antianac'mic lactor of Iho livt'r. 

Antibodies. S5. 317 
Ant irony iilants, 37 
Aniiyeu, 55 

AftUhaemoiThayic viianiins. 3 i:h 
A niiketoycnit; clTccl of earbo- 
bydiatos, 3.15 
Antineurilic; vitamin, 329 
A'.Mipcllayra vilanun, 33(i 
Antipepsii). 259 
Anti peristalsis. 272, 292 
Aniithrombin. 57 
Antitoxins, 55 
Antivitamins. 3.32 
Anuria, 49. 124. 410 
- ivMfX. 410 
Aoi la 

- blood pressure in. 132 

■■ receptors <.ii. 122. iHt. 104 
Atirtic aiKt sino-earotid /.ones, 
their role in llie rt^yulation 
of the blood pressiiri-. iriO-lfii 
.Vpliasia 

motor, 745 

- sensor.v. 745 
Apnoea. 213. 222 
Ap(»erit.cin. 331 
Apomorphine. 273. .731 
Appetite. 274, .3fi,5 

Ai Kinase, 331. .3.37 
.Aihythmia, respiratory. 127 
.Arlerenol. 427 

•Arterial blood pressure. 132. 13.7 
Arteries 

- eorebral. 180 
eoronary. 179 

-- elasticity of. 134 
puimotiar.v, 178 
Arterioles, 80. 133, 107 
.\seeudiny Iraels of ll>»- spinal 
cord. .780-.783 
Asphyxia. 104 
.As.similation, 30 
Asthenia, 593 
Astlima, bronchial. 10.3 
Asliymatism. 707 
Vlaxia, 5113. G93 

- .senso*’y. .753 
Athetosis. 603 
At on in. 593. 063 
Atrial iihriilation. 10.7 
Aiiio\ enlricnlar 

node. 99. 101 

- valvi!S, 83 

- delay. lOl 
.Aiijum 

- diastf.de of, 83, 84. 87 
excitation of. 96. 98 

- left, 81 

- systfdc of. 85 

Audibility 

- range of. 734 
.AtidioRtarns, 734 
And it ion, 724 
.\uditoiy analy.scM- 

-scnsitiviiv of. 731 

.Auditory recentor apparatus. 725 
.. Involution of, 724, 725 

-structure of. 725-728 

-Auerbach and Me.issm?r plexes. 
269 

Automatism 

- of the respiratory cent re, 219 
of the heart. 98. 100 

Auto-inioxleatlon of the or¬ 
ganism. 297 
Auto-regulation, 166 
.Avitaminosis, 306, 325. 326. 

328-330. 332 
.Axerophthol, 332 
Axon, 482 
.Ax(»n-rellex. 153 
A'/otaemla, 58 

B 

Babinsky's reflex. 578 
nabukhin\s expcjimcni, 484 


llainbridge. rellex. 122 
Bar, 731 

Baran.v. chair of. 696 
Barortneeptfirs. 37. 675 

— of the aortic arch. 122. 161 

-• c»f the carotid sinus. 122. 101 

— <.»t the organs of the. abdom¬ 
inal cavity. 107 

— «.»f the vessels. 122, 107 
Basal yuiiglla, 000 
Basedow’s disease. 324. 419 
I.lasopinl leueoeytes. 0? 
Bekhterev’s nmdei. 095 
Beriberi {ptdyrieuritis), 32.7. 329 
Bert helot’s bomb calorimetm-, 

315 

Be.ia-hypopliamine. 432 
Beta waves. 064 
Bet/.'s celi.s. ,783. 600 
Bile. 283 

— acids, 283 

amount of. secreted p< i itav 
307 

. eolour of. 284 

-- coinpctsUion of. *283 

— e<inet‘ntniti«.in of. ‘JOi 
ciuct(s). :itW 

— gallbUicldcr. 283 

— on/.ymcs of. 284 

— excr#difm of. 282 

— — tnethods u.sed in stndyimi. 
284 

— liver. 283. 287 

pa.ssajft^ of, mtfi the miesiin*- 
280. 2t{7 

— jjroduction of. 287 

— rtde of. 283 

— — during absfirptuMV td ihf 
vitamins. 317. 328 

■■ — in the digestive pr.»eess 
29.4 

— salts. 277 
Biliriibiit. V2, 284 
Biliverclin. 72. 284 
Biogenic cdeinenis. 333-3:i4 
Biotin, 330. 332 
lli/./o'/ftr*) plat elds. 09 
Bleeding. 48, 57 

— Stoppage <d. 58 
Blind spot. 701 

Bi inti ness 

— colour. 718 

— half. 702 

— • partial colour, 718 

— total c-olour, 718 
TUood, 40 

-- at'eumulation f>l, in the veins. 
143 

— — in tile capillaru'S. Ill 
-in the spleen, 147 

— anlieoagiilants. 57 

-- aekl-bast! balance f^f. 52. VO 

— arterial. 78 

-- — oxygonalif)!! of. 202 

...- .it din'en'nt altitudes. 

2‘28 

— arterio-venous ditreren<*c ol. 
203 

• - buffer .s.v.stcms of. 52-.54 

— clot of. 56 

— cireulation, time of. 144 

— coagulation. 56 

-cirecl of vitamin K i>n. 

;j28 

-time of. 57 

— colour of. 203 

• - cltrated. 57 

— combination of oxj'gcn with 
haemoglobin In, 199 

— composition of. 46 

— — chnriees <»f. at high alti¬ 
tudes. 228 

— regulation of, 70 

-- contdit of carbonic acid in, 
204-206 

- content oX oxygen in. esti¬ 
mation of, 202 

-of Interniedialo products 

in. .58 


Blood 
- coiileni 

— — i.)f lactic acid in. 58 

-of sugar in, 58, 312 

Blood corpuscU's, 47, 59 

— . e»>unt of, 59 

— -- distribution of. 72 

— — dcstiTuaion of. 01. 71. 72 
-t'orination r>[. 72 

— - retl. 77. Se(> al.so Krythio- 
eytes 

■ — regulate»n el llu; eonUmt 
of. 73 

— - while, 47, Si.*e also Beuco- 
cyit^s 

- curves <»f hindinc, f‘arboni<* 
.icid by rcdiu-i'vl. 207 

-- detihrmaled, 57 

— depets. 147, 148 
. dist'ases of, 6C-G9 

- elleet of adrenalin on eouifie 
of sugar in. 314 

■ — of food on, 312 

— - ol insulin on. 314 
exeliange of ions betwi-.en 

line plasin.a and tite erylhrci- 
eytes in. 2U8 

— ilow from Ihf muscl<‘R m ih« 
lieart. 113 

--- -• Cl I nil unity <if. 134 

— ni the arltrrii's. 1.34 

• in the art.erioUrs. 140 

— ■ ph.vsiiral laws determininc.. 
1.3U 

— \-elneity. df li i luinatKiu oi. 
144. 145 

functions of, 40. 1.32 

- yas eonlcnt oJ. methods ni 
analysis, 198 

■ groups ol. 01-02 

- Iiacmoly.si.s of. Ol 
. Lsoiomeily oL 49 

- laky. 61 

minute volume nW 31. 127 

■ - — during musr'iilar work, l8o 

- t..uriwig’s stroinuhr, 14.5 

- movement ol. 130 
-in tile, veins, 143 

- oxalatt.'d. 57 

• oxygen capacity ol. 199. 200 
- pli.vsurochemleal properties 
of. 48 

■ pigments in. 317 

•— preservation of. 57. 72 

- pressure. Sei' Blood pressui f 
tiuautily of, 47, 48 

- .— methods used in t'.sti- 

matitig, 47 

- reaction, .72 
rcdistribmion of. 1.68 

• saturation witli CO , ein ve of, 
200 

- specific gravit.v tif. 47 

- supply, cerebral. 180 

- - di.sord(‘rs of. 170 

- - i)f the endoirriiie glaiKfi. 
477 

- — ol the hea’-t. l«o 

— i»r muscle during work, 175 

- . of iirgans. Ii4 

— renal. 399 

- temperature, methfid of df- 
tei-mlnatmn of, 144 

- h*nsion of gases in. 197-98 

- transfu.si«>n. 02 

- iraiisporl of oxygen in. 199 
- oi C(y. in. 204 

- \-olumc. clianges and regul 
alion of. 18 

— vasodilating propiMlies of. 
208 

— viscosity uf. 48 
Blood 11c>w 

_.. (Mnlinnily of. its cause.s. 

134 

- eoi-onar.v. 17!» 

- —dcli:rmination of the in- 
letisit.v of. 144 

— — ellcef of .'idrenalin on. 157 






Blood ftow 

-oKecl oC blood prossiiro 

on. 140 

-in the arlorit\s, 134 

-in tho arterioles. 140 

— — in the brain, l«l) 

--in the capillaries. 134 

— — in ibc veins, 134 

— — reflex regulation f>r. itiO 

— ~ resistance to, 132 

-- in arteries. 132 

--in arleriolr^s. 133 

-in eapillaries, 133 

-in pulmonary eireuli. 7K 

-velocity of, 133, 144, 145 

Blood-forming organs. 61. 71. 72. 
73 

Blood plasma. 47. 50 

— alkaline reserve of, 54 

- — compo.sitifm of. 76 

.... _ coneentratiun of 11-ions in. 
52 

- — content of residual nilr«>- 
gen in. .53. 32l 

--of biearbonales. dotcr- 

mlrial ion of. 209 

--of eleclrol.vles. 50 

-of fats. 5« 

-of proteins, 54 

-— of water, 338 

-oncotic pi'e.ssure in. r»j. 75 

-- —- osmotic pre.s.surc in. 49. fii) 
--imnutiie bodies <»f. 55 

— — separated. 209 

— — transfusion of, 6,7 
-true, 209 

protein-free flliralr^ of. 393 
-ullraflUrate of, 393 

— — oxygen eonleni of, 203 
Blood pressure. 131 

-arterial, variations in, 141, 

142 

'— curve. 142 

■-changc.s connected with 

age. 140 

-changes during the cardiac 

cycle, 136 

-dcierniinatton of, 131, 135. 

137-139 

-diastolic or minimal. 136 

-diiirn.-il periodicity of. HO 

— ■“ effect of acetylcholine on, 
160 

...-of /irleriolar ic.si.slaucc 

on. 140 

— ■— — of adrenalin on, 154 

— -of asphyxia on. 164, 157 

-of carbonic acid on, 161 

-— of changes in the 

amutinl of blood on. 141 

-of c.iT'dtac activity on, 140 

-of cerebellum on. 15.5 

— -of the cerebral cortex 

on. 156. 169 

-of depi'ossor on. 160 

-ot: emotional stress on. 

140 

-of excitation of the re¬ 
ceptors of the abdominal 
ity on. 165 

-of hypothalamus on. 155 

-of hypoxia on, 164 

---of lactic acid on, 167 

-of medulla oblon.gata 

on. 154 

-of muscular work on. 

175 

-of pain stimulation on. 

170 

-of renin on. 159 

-— of .severance of iht? 

arrrtic and cai’otld nerves on, 
163 

-of the size of the lu¬ 
men of vessels on, 141 

-of sleep on, 140 

-of stimulation of the 

respiratory centre on, 142 


Blood pre.ssurc 

-effect of the viscosity of 

blood on, 141 

— -of substances produced 

by the kidneys on, 158 

— — eleetrophysiological stud¬ 
ies of. 166 

— equalizing reflexes of. 164 
-final. 131 

— in the aorta. 132 

-in the arteries. 132 

....-effect of vnrlou.schanges 

in cardiac activity on, 140-141 

— -■ — measurement of. 131. 135 

— -normal values of, in 

man, 140 

-in the arterioles. 132 

... — In the eapillaries. 133 

-in the carotid sinus, 162 

— — in the piilmonai-y eireuil, 
!78 

-maintenance of constancy 

in. mechanism of. 105 

— — mean. 137 

-- f).sclJJometric r i*gislrn- 

tion of. 1.19 

.... _ det(‘rmination of. 137 

— - pathological dist>i*ders of. 
173, 17« 

-during .shock. 177 

-- physical laws which de¬ 
termine. 140 

— — pulse, 136 

-di)5orders of, 169 

-aui{»-regulation of, 166 

-systolic (maximal), 136 

-venous. 142-143 

-— pathological changes of. 

143 

— -significance of the value 

of. 141 

-- — waves of the first oi-dcr 
(pul.se pi'e.ssure). 142 

-of the second order 

(respiration), 142 

-of the third oi'der (o!' 

Moyer’s wavc*s), 112 

— -of Traube-Hering, 142 

Blood ve.sstds. 46 

-eontinuity of the blood 

flow in. 134. 135 
.... — dilatation of, a.s a re.sull 
of stimulation of lire pain 
ieee|)lor.s. 170 

-effect of nccl,vlcholine on. 

153. 160 

-effect of adrc'nalin on. J5.7. 

1.57. IfiO 

-effect of lioi-moncs on. 

157-159 

-offeel of products of tis.siii- 

metubolisin on va.scular lone 
oi, 160 

— effect of substances pr'odue- 
ed by the kidneys on. 15H. 159 

— — vasoeonst ictor efleet r)f 
the sympatlielic ner ve fibivs 
on, 149 

-innervation of. 149, 152 

Boas-FAvald’s bi'cakfast, 257 
Body equilibrium, derangements 
in the coordination of move¬ 
ments caused by removal of 
the cerebellum. .593 
Bone levers. 461 
Bone marr'ow, 72 
Bowman’s capsule, 388, 389. .392 
Bradycardia, 127 
Brain 

— anterior, .589 

— cerebral hemisphere.s of. 589 

— development of mantle of, 604 

— divisions of. 589 

— electric potential.s of, 665 

— pulsations in, 180 

— rhombic. .589 
Br-ea thing 

— ac(‘eleratlon of. .381 


Broca’s area. 745 

— centre, 667 

Bromine. 648 

metabolism of, 338 
Bronchi, 183 
Hi'onchiolcs, 183, 193 
Bronzed disease, 416, 428 
Bi'own-Sequai'crs syndroiiuv 578 
Brunner’s glands. 267 

— — in the duodenum, 267 
Buffer systems. 52-53 
Bufotoxin, 317 
Bulboeapnine. 626 
Bulkage sLibstanee.s, 292 
Bundle? of His. 99 

Biirker haemocytorneter, 59 


C 

Cachexia. 430 

— hypophyseal, 4,30 
Cadaverine. 297 
Caffeine. 409 

— effect on the eei'rbral heini- 
spher'cs, 648 

‘•Cars.soii disease.” 233 
Culunius .sci-iptorius. 211 
Calciferol, 327 
Calcium. 

-- ions of. their effect on ex¬ 
citability. 51 

— metabolism of. 334 

— prec'ipitalion of. 37 
Caloric value of oxygen, 347 
Caloi'inieler, .342 

— boiTlb. 34.5. .347 
I’alorimclr.v. cliieel, .3M 
•“ indliccl. 344 

Caireei'ogenic subslancfr’s. 317 
Capillaries. 80 

— blood How in. 144 

— cii'ciilalion in, 145 

— eonli'aetility of, 146 
-- denervation of. 151 

— etl'cct of histamine on, 160. 
175 

- fimetroning. 146 

~ eir(?ct of muscular work on. 
175 

- in cei’ebral con(‘X. 147, 180 

— influence of muscular work 
on. 17.5, 176 

— innei vaiion of, 146, 151 
-- length of. 143 

— lumeiKS of. 13.3, 145 

— of the intestines. 30,3 

— number of, 1.3.3. 145. 146 

— properlie.s of. 145-146 
-- pulmonary, 193 

— renal. .390 

— study of. 145 

— true. 146 
Capillaro.scopy. 145 
Carbaminohacrnoglobin. 206 
Carboanhydrasr?. 205 
Carb<»hvdrvite(s) 

— antiketogenic cITect fjf. 31.7 

— requirements, 311, ,368 

— specific dynamic action of. 
3.57 

Carbocholine. 292 
Carbon 

— anhydrase. 205 

-- effect of CO 2 on the respir¬ 
atory centre, 215 
Carbonate. 53 
Carbonic acid 

-dissociation of, 52 

-I'ole of, in the automatism 

of the hcar'l, 98 

-transport of, by tiic blood. 

182. 204 

Carboxyhaemoglobin, 6S, 66 
“ dissociation of. 66 

— optical propertle.s of. 66 
Carboxylases, 332 
Cardiac 

“ fibres, tone of the .sympa- 
thctle, 120 
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Cardiac 

— fibrillation and lluiu?r. 105 

— function, sequence of tin- 
phases, 82, 80 

— inusele proper. Ill 

— resuscitation. 97 

— sounds. 01 

— -> diastolic, 01 

-causes of, 01 

-nature of. 91 

-recording c)f. Hi 

-systolic, 91 

Cardiac cycle, 82. 83 
-premature, 10.1 

-prcssujc changes thimigh. 

87. 13fi 

Cardiac nerves. Ill 

-lone of. 119 

-inorphijlijgy of. 110 

-morphology t)f thccfTeienI, 

110-112 

Cardiogram, 93 
Cardiographie probe. 85 
Cardiopulmonary preparation, 
ion 

Cardiovascular system, evolu¬ 
tion of. 81. 109 
Carotene. 32(i 
Carotenoids. 317 
Carotid (sinu.s) nerve. 1(51 
Carotid sinus, 122. 16I 
Casein. 288 
Castration. 436 
Catabolism. 311 
Calaerolism. 89, 90 
Catalepsy, 6‘!6 

— eondilioncfl reflex, (526 
Cateleclrotonus, 488 
Cathepsin, 331 
Cathodal depression. 489 
Cells 

— ageing of, 297 

— cpltholial-inusclc, 461 

— giant, 69 

— inner acoustic, 727 

— Lcydig’s, 448 

— male sex. 437 

— of Betz, 583. 660 

— of I’anclh, 287 

— of Sertoli, 437 
-- olfactory, 684 

— f)uter acoustic, 727 

— pyramid.nl. !i83. 660 

— Uouget cells. 147 

— suKtcntaciiiar. 684 
Cellulose, 238 
Central fovea. 701 
Ceniral nervous system 

-— reflex arcs of, 52’i 

“Central” rhythm, 539 
C:entrc(s) 

— auditory, 728 

— expiratory. 211 

— Hroea’s, 667 

— inspiratory, 211 

— masticatiuii. 251 

— nervous. 523 

— of deglutition. 2.33. 254 

■— of heat regulation, .382-38.3 

— of salivary secrclion, 247 

— of speech. 745 
~ of taste. 688 

— respiratory. 216, 525 

— vasoconstrictor. 155 

— vasomotor. 154-155 

— vomiting, 273 
Cephalin, .315 

Cerebellar cortex, localization 
of function.s of. 594 
Cerebellum, 589, .590 

— compensation of disorders in. 
594 

•— connections of. .591, 594 

— <?onnecllons with the cerebral 
cortex. 594 

— divisions of. 591 

— functions of, 593 

— lesions of, 594 

— removal of, 593 


Cerebellum 

role of. in coordination of 
mo\'cnient.s. .593 

-- — in regulating thi? activity 
of tlie internal organs. 594 

- structure of. 590 
Ccrcbrospiiiia iUnd. 120 
Cerebral (rirculation. lUO 
Cciebral cortex, 60.5 

- — active nature of inhibition 
in, 633 

— — activity of the motor zone 
of, 637. 6.59, 660 

— — alpha waves in. 6G4 

-analysing and synthesiz¬ 
ing activity of, m3-(i44 

— and instincts. 60.3 
-auditory arc.as. 653 

— beta waves in. 664 

- — circulation in, 180 

— - coupling activity (»f. 603 

--cutaneous areas of, 633 

-c.vio-architectonic urc.as of. 

632 

eltcrciit conneeLions of, 
with internal organs. 66! 

- . cfTcrcnt intluences of. 637 

... — <;iectric phenomena in, 064 
-endocrine jnlluenees on 

the funiMions of. 648 
... — evolution of the prcipcrlies 
and activity of. 604. 662 

-excitation and inhibition 

in, 634. 640 

-extirpation of. 6.52 

“ — t'Xlirpation of various parts 
of. 65.3-657 

..- fini(*li('nal nntcaic of, 642. 

64.3 

iniluenee of, on the .spinal 
cord, 077 

-iniluenee of bnjmidc on. 

648 

-influence of c.astration on, 

4.36. 649 

-intlucrncc of hypoxia on, 

229 

— inhibitory prcK'esscs in. 
628-63tt, 640 

-irradiation of excitation in. 

614. 618. 6.34 

--of inhibition in, C33, 6.34. 

6.36 

-localization of functions 

in. 6,51. 652. 653 

-- — methods of studying lo¬ 
calization of fiinelions in, 631, 
632, 65.3 

- negative hiduction in. 641 

— — mielear part of, 6.55 
-<»lf.nct»)r,y lobes of. 593 

- .p.'irabioiic area of. 515 

-Pavlov’s method of siucl.v 

of. 653 

-phenomena of eompensa- 

tion after extirpation of p.'irl 
of, 656, 657 

-- — po.sitivc induction in. 640 
-• — premotor zone of. 663. 6({3 

— protective role of inhibi¬ 
tion in, 638-639 

— sensory areas in, 653 

-trace? processes in. 616 

-transitional phases be¬ 
tween excitation and iithib- 
it ion in, 63.5-636 

-iransmarginal inhibition 

in. 549 

-visu.51 areas in. 653 

-zones of tactile .sensibility. 

658 

Cerebral hemispheres 

-basal (subcorllcal) ganglia 

of, 600 

-effect of bromide on, 648 

-effect of caffeine on, 648 

-endocrine influences on, 

648 

-extirpation of. 517 


Cerebral hcmispliercs 

-functional pathology ot. 

649 

-pharmacological irinucnc(?s 

on. 648 

-striopallidal system of, 600 

(.Uu’cbnil tumours. 120 
Clu'.nucal proc’csscs in litttnan 
muscular .tciivity, 473 
Chom ?cop>or.s. 36. 37, 7(i7 
—• rcilexes prodiu'ed by. 331 
Clicmoirypsin. 318 
Chcyiie-Stokcs rcspiraiion. 222 
Chlorine, rnctabohsm of, 336 
Chlorocruorin. 47, .317 
Cholii ’Lies. 28.5, 286 
Cliolt rol. 317. 444 
C’holi. .331 

t'holinc.stcrase. 118. .500 
Chordae tyinpani, 245. 2.46 
(.:hor( >my, 58.3 
Choi't (;63 

Chr<a fin ct.'lls the adrenal 
medulla. 426 

(.Miroinium. rule in the organ¬ 
ism, 3.38 

Chr<.n luprotcniis. 47 
Clu-oriaxic. 494-504 

c<ji tion between value of 
l:>l>Llity and the value of, 496 
Ctirr>nMximctcr. 495 
(’li\'i»slcli‘.s sign, 422 
Chyrr 287 , 2H6 

Cliyn in. 258 

CiJiai body. 699 
Circu ion 

— aft Josses of blood. 177 

— blood partly excluded fi-oin, 
148 

— b.v-pass. 148 

— cenrbral. 180 

— coinplcx-rofle.x regulation I'f, 
170 

— coronary. 179 

— (*r<>s.s. 214 

-- disorders of. 174. 176-178 

— cllcct of blt>od presr\ire on. 
176, 177 

-f digestiem on, 176 

-of muscular work on, 173 

-oJ' rnre.fled air «»n, 2i8 

— — >f slimulation of the ce- 
rt.bi nl coric.x (Ui, 1.56 

— —■ >f si i mu la ling the extero* 
cop oi s <»n. 169 

— — >f external tcinpcralure 
on. no. 177 

— in the eripillaries. 145 

— in llie foetus, 433 

— in kidneys. 390 

— in tile veins. 187, 188 

- peculiarities of. in eermin 
vascular regions. 178 
-- pulmonary, 178 

— ret ns of. to changes in 

the po.sition of the body. 176 

— ret irs of the pulnamary. 
164 

— reflex regulation of. 160 

— rc'^ ion of, in the new- 

bor; 10 

-of the cerebral ciirtox 

in, 

— receptors of the pulmonary 

of I .ibdominal cavil.y. 164 

— retlex l!iiUienc(?s on, from 
the receptors of the largo 
vessels. 160 

— fnim the rec(‘pturs of 
the. small vessels. 166-169 

-- from the n'ceptor.s of 

the tis.sues. 166-169 
—- role of the cerebral eorlex 
in disorders of, 174 

— signiflcanc?c of. 80. 81 

— .study of. in the brain. 181 

— pathological disorders of, 169. 
178 
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c:iir.ulaiory sysUMii, 3« 

■ — inleiTolation i>f all clian|*i'S 
in, 174, 175 

-regulation oi. by tiu' 

etM-c’bral fort,ex, 170 
Cilrin. 331 

Clarke's eolumn. 5B1. 592 
Cf)ai4uiati()n of the blood. 511 
Coball, 33« 

Cocaine. 108 
Co-carboxylase, 329 
Ctichh'a. 725 

— eleirtrJc phenomena in. 7311 

— inicroplionie cfTcel in, 730 
(.■(M'hlcar apparatus. 094 
Codohydrase, :i30 
(.'oeflleieni of (Mearaiice (if the 

blood pla.snia, 398 
CVn'llm? j4anRlion, .5t5l 
Coi'nzymcts) 

A. 3.32 

--- of ac'OiylatittR enzymes. 332 
of ainino-pherast', 330 

— of deh.vdias<'. 330 
of Rlycolysis. 334 

-- of respiration. 334 
Colour(s) 

— achromatic.*. 71.5 

-fjra.v 5;cah? of. 71.5 

• chromatic, 715 

— saturation of. 71.7 
.eornpleinenlary. 7Hj 

— Jiision of, 7Ui 

-- .suhlraetion of, 717 

— tones. 715 

Colour vision, disorders of. 718 
Column of JJiirdach, 580-.5fi3 

— of Coll. 580 

Common hile duct fistula. 284 
(.:ompe.nsatory pause oj tin* 
licart, 105 

(.:omp]ex reflex acts, 523 
Conditioned inhibitory aRent.O.'ii 
ConditiorK'ci relU.xes as reac¬ 
tions to signalling stimuli, fitti 
Conditioned reflex reproduclion 
of pathological changes, 826 
Coni's. 700 
Con tract ion (s) 

— (‘IcctrodiaRnostie law of. 491 

— iscimci.rie 464 

- isotonic, 404 

— tonic. 291 

Contracture (nuiseulai relax- 
atjon), 407 
(.U>nirast. 

- Iumiriosit.y. 717 

— .suece.ssive, 717 

•' visual simullaneons. 717 
Convergence 

-- of the visual axes. 720 
Coordination of movements 
..... — |*oic (d' recx^ptors In. 693 
Coordination of refte.x activity 
-r<.ilo of impulses fr(.im re¬ 
ceptors in. 5.52 

— — readju.stment of. 548 
■ ~ role of inhibition in. .545 
Coordination of reflexes, its 

biological significance. 543 
Copper 

— ni(!taboli.srn of. .337 
Coprosti.'r()l. 296. 317 
Coronary arteries. 179, 180 

■■ — blood pressure in, 179 
circulation. 179 

— -* clTect of adicnaliti ou. 

— sinus, 179 

— thrombosis. 180 
vessels, 180 

- amount or blood flowing 
through, 180 

-nervous regulation of. i«o 

Corptira quadrigeinina, 582 

-functions of, 589 

Corpus luU'um. 441, 442 
Corpus striatum. 589. ooo 
Corti, organ of. 720 


Cortical aclivil.v 

-functional path<»lo.g.v (*t. 

646, 649 

Cortical areas of eye muscle, 
660 

Cortical colls 

-working capacity of. 046 

C«n*tlcal inhibition 

-active naluic of. 633 

- (roncentration nf. 635 

-development of inlernal. 

633 

— — Iransmarginal. 638 

-functional palhol*)gy of. 

649, 656 

t-urtical coupling, 612 
Cortica I processes 

— — effect of cafTcino on. 648 

endocrine iiiilucnee on. 64K 

-movement of, 641 

-mobility of, 647 

c;(nMicalizatlon of functiiMis, 004 
Corticosterone, 428 
Coriisom.!. 428 
Cough. 221 

Ctnvper’s glands. 4315 
c:(»zymase. 330 
Craw, 23.5 
Creatine. 319. 471 
C’reatine phosphate. 171 
Creatinine. 319 
Cretinism, 388. 419 
Cr.vo.sc(tpic method of nu'asiir- 
ing osmotic blood pre.ssure. 
49 

Cryptorchidism, 438 
Curare. 219. 377. 161 
Curi'cntfsi 

— acfi(m. 503, 507. .506 

— alteralion. 502 
-- diphasic. 505 

■*- monophasic, 505 
~ negative wave of, .»03 

— of r(.\sl, 502. .508 
*— origin of. 508 
Cutaneous receptii^n. 677 
Cysloscoptr, 397 
Cyanniethaemoglobin. 67 
Cyanosis. 203 226 
C.vcl<*s 

•— oestrou.s, 440. 111. 443 444 
—■ .sexual. 44tl 


D 

Daltonism. 718 

Deafl'erenlated extremity. .552 
Deca rbo x.v la ses, 330 
Decerebrate rigidity, .58.) 
Decerebration, .585 
Decompression. 233 
Defaeealion, 297, 2fJH 
fJeglulilion, 232-2.54 
Dehydrases. 332 
Dcltcrs’ nucleus. 586. HO.! 
Dfjndrilcs, 526 
l>epres.slon 

— - cathodal, 4B9 
Depress(n-. 160 

— cfl'cct, 164 

— reflexes. 164 
Dermatome. 557 
Deuteranopia. 718 
Dextrin.s, 277 
Diabetes 

— alloxan. 425 

— insipidus, 3.39, 430 
- mcllltus, 423. 425 

Dialectical materialism. 28 
Diaphragm, its r(»Ie in respira¬ 
tion, 189 

— its role In the blood flow’, 143 
Dla.sLolie sound. 91 

— murmur, 92 
Diathermia, 495 
Dieneephalon, 588 
Ditfcrential count, 68 
Differential threshold of fre¬ 
quency. 734 


XDiiferenlialion, 630. 631 
categories of. 644 

— disturbances of, 654 

— of complex conditioned 
flexcs. 645 

Diffusion coeffleient. 169 
Digestion. 234 

— extracellular. 234 

- in the intestines. 287 

— in the oral cavity. 239 

- in the stomatfli, 254 

— intracellular, 234 

— of ruminants. 272. 297 

— I’avlovian methods of study 
of. .520 

— significance (»f. 234 
Dbji\sllvc apparatu.s. “hunger" 

movements of. 299 

— — methods listed in the. study 
of. 235-237 

-peri(.>dic activity of. 299 

. rcRulntion of, 27.3-274 

Digestive glands 
. participation of, in inter¬ 
mediate metabolism. 368 
Digestive .system, pliylogcmcsis 
of. 234-236 

Dige.stive Irael, mieroflora of. 
296. 297 

Digivstive vacuole. 2.34 

— enzymes. 233 

— .inice. 235 
Diiodolyrosinc, 420 
Dioper, 704 
Disiiiliibition. 632 
Di.sorders of gustation. 690 
Di.s.siinilMllon. .30 
Diuresis. 405-409 

— conditioned reflex. 406-409 
Diurnal rhytlim of physiological 

functions, 375 

Divi'rgence of the visual axes. 
720 

Dogifl. ganglia of. 98 
Dominant. 576. 616 
-- mechanism of. .Ill 
Dondeis’ experiment. 184 
Donor, 63 

— universal, 63 
Duodenum 

— Brtmncrs" glands in, 267 
— juiire of, 267 

-innervation of. 27.1 
D.yrianM.)im.*lerB. 252 
Dyspnoea. 174 

E 

Ear 

— external, 72.5-726 

— Inner. 725-726 
middle, 725-726 

Klfector. 525. 533 
Efferent 

— nerve fibres. 525. 529 

— neurons. .528 
Ejaculation, 451 
Electric 

— aiter-pofentials. 507, 508 

— organ of shoat flsh. 481 

•— current, polar action of. 488- 
490 

-theories of the .stimulating 

action of, 496 

phenomena in the cerebral 
cortex, 664 

— potentials in th(^ act of respi¬ 
ration, 211 

— processes 

-in muscl(^s. 505 

- in nerve, 502. 507-508 
-in the nervous centres, 539. 

664. 663 

-study of, 501-502, 50,3-.504 

Elcctrocard logra ms, 95-97 
Electrocardii^graph, 94 
FJloctroencephalography. 664, 663 
Electrometer, capillary, 504 
Electrophysiology, principal 
concepts of, .501 




KleolniridinoKniin, 710, ill 
Klcctrolherapy, 490. 495 
Eloc’lrotonit: chunHOs in tin' 
t.'XcllabiUty thn ihm*v(^s. 190 
Ekictrotoims. 488 
“ physiolop.ical. 488 
Elnmontary c*ompositi*»n of or- 
uanisms, 833 
Kki’mnnls 

bio{*cr»icr, 333 

Kmorgenor of polvniial rlillcr- 
oncns in nnimal tissiu's, ,508 
EmulKifir.'Uiun of fats. 277, 2iM 
End-brain, ,589 
Endt^mir 418 

Endocrine Rlands, 4lfi 
■ — innervation of. 418 
— methods of invosliKatin.e 
the functions of, 418 

. - nervous n.'Rulaiion fif. 434. 

435 

-relationship bolween, 431 

Endol.vnir>h. 694 
Endoinetriuni, 442 
EnerRy 

— exelianRe, 341 

— dependence of. on en¬ 

vironment, 355 

-- dependence of, output on the 
oi'Kiinisni'.s nutrition, ;{.57 

— influence of protein ciiel on 
exehan/;e of, .367, 308 

— ■ Liberation of, in the orRanism. 
311 

— output in the body. 343-344 

— output at rest. 354 

— output fur people of v arious 
oeeupations, .365 

transformation of, it! tlw 
body, 34.3 

Entenjkinase, 277, 288 
En/yines, .30 

— ainyJolytic, 276 

— flavin, 330 

- Rly(rolylie, 267 

- intracellular. 331 
■ lipolytic. 276 

— protective. 318 

— prolecdytic. 270. 318 

- yellow, 330 

Eosiriophilicr leiico(;.vl(\s. 07 
Epiglottis, 252 
Epinephrine. 426 
Epiphysis. 433 
EpitliellaJ bodies, 422 
Erepsin, 290 
Erffograph, 478 
hIrRostcrol. 327 
Erythema. 330 
Erytliroblasts, 71 
Erythrocytefs), .59 

— aRRlutination of, Ol, 02 

— composition of, 59 

— coimtlnK of, 00 

- destruction of, 73 
-- form of. .59 

— formation of. 71. 72 

— loiiRevily of, 71 

- metabolism of, 71 

— number of, 60 

- osinoiic slabiJily of, Ol 

- sedimentation rale, 04 

- shape of. 60 

- polychromatophyJitr. 61 
Erylhr(jpenia, 61 
Euphoria. 225, 229 
Eustachian tubes, 233. 252 
Evolution of the cardiovascular 

system. 81. 82 

Exaltation phase. 468, 510. .511 
Excitability, 31. 509. 510 

- absolute refractory phast; of. 
509 

- concentration theory of, 508 
elcctrotoriic changes of. 488 

- exaltation phase of, 509. 510 

- mcmibrane ihcoiw of. .508 


Irixcitahiliiy 

-- phase (»f Kubnornial excit¬ 
ability. 510 

relative lefractory phase of. 
509 

Excitable systems. 32 
Excitation. 28, .36. 501 
—■ “centra! delay*’ of. .537 

chemical Ihcijiy of iraii.s- 
mission of, 499-.500 
-conduction of. liir(^i:Rl) cen ■ 
ire.s, 499, .300. 53G 

- electric chanc.cs in ti.ssues 
durlnR, 501-503 

- — impulses of. 36 
• irrndi.'ilion of. 542 

-- mechanism of synaptic iran.s- 
nii.ssion of. .541 

• mediators of. 118, .500. .541 

- nervous, 487 

- of the atria, 96 

- of the riH‘cpti>rs, 30. 075. 670 
--- ]icrij>h<^ral. rr<»rn aflcr«rrit ti> 

efferent iK^iirons, 5.34 
prt>c<_‘ss of. 30 

propatjation of. aloni' the 
axons of llic scii.‘i<.*ry (alftMcot) 
neurons. 1.53 
rhythms of. .503 

— spcciilc features <jf <‘onduc- 
tioii of. IhrouRh the centres. 
.3.30 

— subthreshold, .541 
fransitiorirtl pha.scs between 

inhibition and. 03.3 

- traivsniission of. from nervt* 
to muscle. 498 

-■ \vav<*. 490 

Kxeitaior.v weakness. 0.30 
Exert ‘1 or.y funel ion 
.... ,|| jiver, 415 

- — r»f luiiRS. 415 

of .skin. 414 

Exf‘r('tory pr<»C(‘sses, 387 
-disordt'rs Cif, 387 

• • - extrareiial. 414. 415 
Experiment *)f V^^alsava, 188 
h;xpitation 

- forci'd. 192. 193 
mechanism of, 183. 190 

Exoplilhalmos. 4.35 
Exieroccplors. 675 
Extrapyrainidal s.vsiem. .527. 
000-004 

'■ eonnections of. 00.3 
Extrasysiole. 104 
Exlremily 

- dillci entiatcd, .5.52 

- i.solafcd, .377 

— study of. with tlic aid td’ 
plelhy.sinofiraph, 171 

Eye 

-- abnormalities of, 700-707 
" ab.soJute stMisitiv ity of. 712-713 

— aceommoiiation of, 704 

- witli aRt?, 706 

— adaptation (»f. 712, 713 

— coJoiir sensitivity of. 715 

— compound (facet). 698 

- curvature of refractive* sur¬ 
faces in, 704 

— liRhl-rcfraclinR apparatu.s of. 
703 

— liRht-sonsitivc apparatus of. 
699. 700 

~ liRin sensitivity of. 7J2 

— mu.s<!ului' apparatus of, 719-720 

— of in.sects, 698 

— perception of movements by, 
72.3 

— reaction of pupils of, 707. 708 

— refraction of, 706 

— lefraclive media of. 703 

— spatial perception of, 719. 
720 

-- spectral scn.sitivily of, 715 

— sliuclurc of, 099 


V 

Eat^ees, 290 
FatiRuc, .554 

— of nuisclo, 460 

— inhibition prtjcesses dii! u 
540 

Efit.s. 30, 237, 31.3 

— absorption of. .306-308 

— in. the dii-t. .307 
C!>m|>osilion of, in the bu< 

210 

— fifiy.sioloRjcal .siRmflerince 
.31:3 

-- sources of. ,316 

— i»ital fimoimt of. in \ 
ta-Ranisni. 31.5 

F''(;l>rifilial substances. 5,31 
“Ecchnt'r s fund.'imental p.syel 
physical law.*’ 077 
Eenunization, 445 
Ftn rilin. 73 
Fortili/.alioii. 4.30. 451 
Eihrin. 50 
FilirtnoRcn. .50 
Fibrinolysis. 50 
Fi(‘lcl of vision. 721. 722 
Fistula 

— Eek-Fav lov. 320 

— .Rastric, 25.5 

~ inu?stinal. 288, 289, 294 

— of bile duct. 284 

- of th(! Rallbladder. 201 

— panel eat it*. 275. 276 
Flavins. .330 

Flavouring ‘aih.stanees, 00>* 
FlechsiR's ctdunui, 581 
Fluid 

— HinRci's. .31 

— 'J’tiyrode’s. 51 

Eluorine. ride in the oiRunis 
3.38 

EoJic arid. 330 

EoIlicle-slimuIalinR lunnioi 
448 

Eolli(‘ular maturation. 440 

l<‘f lod 

— atrid. 238 

~ alkahnt!. 238 

bii>Rcnic elointMits in, 33:> 

-~ c<*ntic. 274 
“ (rtnnposition of, 2.37 

— dit.'lary renuinMnenis, 3.33 

— heal produt*ed b.v coivihusli 
of, .346 

— insufflcienl feediiiR. 360 

-- odours, taiol(.!Rical siuniilcan 
of. 084 

ratitms. 365-368 

— role of proteins in, .323 
seasonal chanRcs in, SOO 

— speirilic dynamic action ( 
357 

■ sllrnull. 360 
Eoiel's decussation. 584 
Eornuilalion “all or none." 
Eiedih'icq’s cxperlmt'ni. 211 
I’*re.v's hairs, 080 


c; 

(Gallbladder. 283 

— eoniractions of. 285, 286 

— Ilslulas in. 284 
inlcrocentors of, 286 

(Galvani/.alion, 490 
Clalvanonieter. 91, 502 

— mirror, 664 
strinR. 504 

C.'iiiRli.'i 

— ba.sal. 600 

— Ludwifs's, 98 

— of Bidder. 98 

— parasympathetic. .39. .360 

— spinal. 37, 528 

— stellate. 111 

— .s.vmpathetic. .39. 561 

— V<rR«d;ill\.aR 5.59, Ij 60 
Caseous exehanRe. .347 



Gaseous exchange 

-role of carboanliydraso of 

\hv blood in, 205 

-between the bU>od and 

the tissues, 198 

-changes in, during hy¬ 
poxia. 226 

-climatic varintions in, 369 

-disturbances in thenor nud. 

213 

-diurnal variations in. 375 

-during dillcrerit seasons. 

369 

-during nmsculaj- work. .361 

— - clTecl of cortical intpulses 
un. .364 

— .in man, 3.52. 353 

-during iniiscular 

work, 364 

— - in tlie lung.s. 194-196 

—■ - - in newborn children. 339 
' ■ — installation for mcasin ing, 
351 

-natural conditioned rc- 

llext's to. 370 

— — study of, 347 
Gases 

— coefilcicnts of .solubility of. 
195 

(lifTusion cocfficienl for. 196 
partial pressure of. 194, 197. 

198 

'• tension of. 19.i 

— iran.sport of. by the blood, 

199 

Gasometers. 191 
fiastric fl.sluln, 2:3.> 

Git.stric glands 

-clToct of the hormones on 

the work of. 268 
Gastric iiiiee. 254 

— biuMcricidal properlic.s of. 
238 

-acidity of. 238. 239 

— — amount of, 261 

— compo.sltion of. 237 

— digirstive powen* of, 260 

— ciroct of pain stimuli on 
the secretion of, 262 

• — enzymes of, 237. 238 

-hydrochloric acid in. 257 

-mucus in, 237 

•— natural. 235 
--- - obtaining rif. 253 

— — of the greater ourvaturi' 
of the stomach, 263 

-- — of the lesser <riirvalure 
of the stornaeh, 263 

-pure, of man. 257 

-secretion of, 2:i9-2Ci 

— — duration of, 261 
-cirecl of alcoholic .so¬ 
lutions on, 264 

— -inhibition of, 262, 265, 

2ti6 

--mechanism of, 261-253. 

273. 274 

--spontaneous, 259 

Gastric secretion 

— .<-hemieal stimuli tif, 259 , 

26.3 

■ — cDinplex-reflcx phase of. 
261-262 

-c(.)mpo.sition of. 257. 258 

-Iiifliience of mcclianical 

stimulation on, 262 

— — influence of various foods 
on. 261 

— — latent period of. 260 
-methods of studying. 255 

— - ■— neuroehemieal phasi* of, 
264 

Gastrin. 2G1 
(1 a.StI’jdnte.stinal traci 
- — di.seases of, 268 

-passing of food through, 

271 

Generalization of conditioned 
reflexes. 617 


Geniculate body, 598 
Gigantism, 430 
Glands of LiieberkUhn. 288 
Glands of uterine mucosa, 452 
Globin. 64 

Globulin, .serum, 54 
Glomerular nitration, 392 
Gluco.se, 303 

— its content in the blood, 58 

— use of, in o.stimating the 
quantity of the blood. 47 

Gluco.suria, 312. 424, 432 

— phloridzin. 312 

Glycerol. 304, .306 

Glycocol. 72 

Glyeocholie acid, 283, 307 
(ilyeogen 

— formation of. 312. 314 

-effect of adrenalin on. 314 

-effect of insulin on. 314 

— — role of. in muscular con¬ 
traction. 471 

GlycogeTiolysis. 314 
Glycolysis. 314, 471 
Glycolytic cmzyme. 267 
Gnathodynamumeter. 252 
Goitre, endemic, 418 
Golgi"Mazzorii corpuscles. 679 
Goltz’s exp(?riment, 122 
Goryaev’s ruling, 60 
Gowers’ column, 581 
Graafian follicles. 440 
Granules, 

— secretory activity of. 240 
Granulocytes. 67 

- formation of, 72 
Granulosa, 440 

Greater (systemic) cirruit, 79 
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Maem, 61. 65 
llacmatiri. 64, 67 
liaernalocrit. 47 
Haemerythrin. 47 
Haeniin group, 64 
Hacmo<’hromogens, 6.‘» 
Haemocuprein, .337 
J-faemoeyanin. 47. 337 
Haemoglobin, 59, 64, 203 
amount in the lilood. 199 

— eomnounds of. with c.MiboTi 
dioxide, 206 

— crystals of. 65 

- decomposition of, 337 

— derivatives of. 65 

— disiritegi'alion. 321 

— estimation of the anmunt of, 
67 

* - its part as a buffcM*. 66 

— optical properties of. 66 

— oxygon capacity of, 199 

— ivaction to oxygen, 200 

— spectrum of. 65, 66 

— .synthesis of. 7.3, 321 
Iluemolymph. 46 
Haemolysis, 61 
HcUMnophilia. 56, 57 
Haemorrhages, 3.31 
ITa(:m»>sidcrin, ,337 
Huldane's gas analyser. 351 
Heart. 78 

— absolute refractory phase; of. 
103, 104 

— a(!lion currents in. 93-95 

— atnovcntricular node of. 99 
•— automat i.sm of. 98-100 

— baihmotropie influcnc«*s on, 
114 

— beat. 93 

— — record of. 93 

— block. 101. J02, 103 

•— partial (incomplete). 103 

— ehitmotropic influences on, 
113. IH 

— compensatory pause of. 105 
•— conducting system of. 98-1 ni 

— contraction of, 82. 84 
-force of. 100, 180 


Heart 

•™ effect of tlie initial length of 
the muscle flbres on the force 
of, contraction, 106, 109 
•— dei'onipcnsatcd disorders of, 
176. 177 

— determination of size of, 9.3 

— diastole of, 83. 87 

— diastolic lining (»f. 107. 108 

— diastolic murmur in. 92 

— - distension of. 93 

■— dromotropic inllucnces on, 
114 

— effect of adrenalin on. 124 

- — of atropine on, 119 

-of, distention on force of 

its contractions. 107 

- — of lK»rmonps on. 124 
-of calcium Ions on, 121 

— -- of emotions on the activity 
of. 125. 126 

— - of morphine on. 126 
-of potassium on the con¬ 
traction of, 335. 336 

-of potas.siiim ion.s on, 121 

-of slrophanthiu on, 126 

-of tliyroxln on, 124 

— eU-etrocardiograms of. 95, 96 

— escape of. from the influence 
oi: the vagal impulses, 115 

extrasyslole of. 10.3-104 

— ganglia of. 98 

— humoral met'hanism of ner¬ 
vous influences on. 117. 124 

- influence of nitroglycerin on. 
126 

-of s> inpathelic nerve flbres 

on. 115 

.... — of the cerebral cortex on 
the activity of, 125 

— inhibiting influence of the 
vagus on. 112-115 

— inotropic influences on, 113 
intensifying nerve of. 103.115. 
116 

- isolated, 97. 98, 108, 109 
law of, (Starling). U)6 

- left atrium of. 79 

- mechanical work of, 129. 130 

- minute volumes of, 128, 129 
-during hard muscular 

work, 129 

-- - influence of physical 

training on. 129 
• muscle, automatism of, 98- lOl 

-contraction (jf. 32, 106-108 

—■ -.. isomeiric. 86 

- -rhythm of. 83, IIG 

- of a trained alhh=!te, 109 

- operations on. 122 
-- percussion of. 93 

- phf>lograpiling of, 93 
pressure in the cavities of, 84 

- pumping iunellon of, 82, 129 

— rate. 126-127 

“ recording of the pressure in 
I he cavities r>r, 84. 85 

- »‘encx inlliierice.s on, 121-123 

--frf)m ttje exterocf?ptors, 

123, 12.5-126. 173 

-— fi’om the interoceptors, 

121-122 

-- reflex inhibition of the rale 
of, 122. 123 

— relative refractory phase of. 
103, 104 

right half of. 87 

— right ventrick* of, 82 

— septum of. 79 

— sinu-atrial node of, 99 

— .specific miiscLilatui e of, 99, 111 
-.systolic murmur in. 92 

— ~ sy.slolic volume of, 128, 129 

- transplantation of, 98 

- valves, 82 

-atrioventricular, 83 

-bicuspid (mitral), 83 

--semilunar, 84 




lUNiH. 

- valvt*s 

.- tri(TUKpicI. «3 

- ventricles. 79 

-Jlbrlllatlon in. lO.i 

- - pej'iod of blood ejection in, 
87. 88 

' — period of maxima 1 ejec¬ 

tion in, 87 

— period of tension in. 

-pressure in. 92 

- — systole of, 86-08 

- value of work of, 129 
weight t>f. »:* 

Head’s (?>:perimcnl, 683 
H caring 

- adaptation of, 736 

■■■ age alteialions (if, 7.34 

— latigue of, 735 

— theories of, 727-739 

- Ihrcshold of, 732 
Heat exchange, 370-386 
fh-at 10.SS, 344. 370. 37:j 

-- — cliannels of. 378 
Ile;jt regulation. 372 

-central nervous inoclian 

ism of. 382-384 

-ehcmical. .777-37«, 384-386 

-physical. 378. 379 

-role of horiM<»nc‘.s in. 37« 

Heat production, 370, 373. 377, 378 

- — influence of external lem- 
perature on, 37G 

-in muscular conliacliiju. 

475. 476 

-mca.sm-ernenf of. with a 

Iherino-oloetric bal;t«*i-.v. 475 
llcM.ster’s valves, 283 
Hemianopsia 
■■ heUu’uhymciUS. 702 

- iioinonymous, 702 
Hemiplegia, 579 
Ilenle, loop of, 389 
Henry’s law, .54 
Heparin. .57 
ileputic ducts, 283 
Hereditary transmission of aj- 

quired phy.siological charac¬ 
ters of the oj’ganism, 457 
llering-Breucr reflexes. 217 
Ifi:ring'.s nerve, lOl 
Hel»M*otlu*rmal animals, 372 
Hexosophosphates. 71 
flibcrriatioM of animals. 372, 373, 
378 

Highe.st efllcienc.v of niau, .161 
Hindbrain, .586 
Hirudin. .57 
Histaminnsc. 264 
HLstuinlne. 160, 175 

- ellcct of, on the stomach. 264 

- ga.stric secretion caused by 
tbe injection of, into the blood. 
264 

— role in axon-reflexes, 534 
florneostasi.s, 566 
F-fomolotherrnal animals, 372. .381 
Honiovltamin.s. 3.32 
Hormone(s). 46. 416 

-- adrentjcortlcotropic. 431 
and instincts. 603 

— aritJdiuretic. 408. 432 
-- gonadotropic, 431 

— growth. 4.30. 432 

— influencing fat metabolisiu, 432 
luteinizing. 431 

- male sex, 4.39, 440 
-- mammotrople, 431 

— melanophorlne. 433 

- oestrogenic, 444 

— of adrenal con ex. 42K 

— of adrenal medulla, 426 

— of anterior lobe of the h.vpo- 
phy.sis. 430 

• of carbohydrate metabolism. 
432 

— of epiphysis, 4,33 

~ oestrogens of placenl.a, 153 


llf)i7none(s) 

— of pancreatic glands, 423. 42.1 

— of pars intermedia of the 
hypophysis, 433 

— of po.stej-ior Jf»be. 405. 432 

— of th«.* corpus lutcum. 445 

— of the thymus, 434 

— of the ihyrcnd, 420, 421 

— <iverian. 444 

— participation of, in sume 
1-cllt‘X acts. 531. 532 

— parathyroid, 423 

— relatifjn.ship of. 43.5 

- thyrotropic. 431 
Hoi-opler. 722 
Humor, aqueous, 700 
Humoral agents, mechanism uf 

aeti«>n. 531 

JTiimoral regulation, 416. .5.30 
lUiriKirai stimulations. 531 
Ifydra/.ine. 64 
Hydrostatic test. 193 
Hyperalgesia. 692 
Hyperglycacmia. 312. .ill. r’l 

- alimentary. 319 
Jlvrierkine.sis. 663 
H.vperp.'.uhia. 690 

I lyperpnoea, 213. 214 
I ly perl ensinase. 1.59 
Hypertension, 1.59. 17.8 

— developing of. afU*r remov iie* 
of kidneys. 1.59 

— elToet of adrenalin on lln- 
Vessels during. 159 

— exporimenlal. 178 

-pr(»duc*tion of renin dur¬ 
ing. 178 

Hypervimtilation. 213, 214. 2.32 
Ilypervitarninosis D, .128 
HypiKKsis. 638 
Hypnol ics, .5.31 
I lypoglyciuTiiia, 424 
Hypoglye.'ie.imc shriek. 313. 421 
JJypofihyseal dwarllsm. 430 
Hypophysis, 429 

Hypothalamic region, centres 
of, .594 .597 

™ — of the eerebr.'il trorlex. 

11y pr ithy r« nd ism .418 
Hypotonic solutions, .50 
ilyiioviiaiiunosis, 325, 328 
Hypoxia. 223-230 

— accIimati/..*jf.ion to. 2.30-23! 

— anaenne- 224 

-- circulatory, 224 

— c-Irculatory changes in. 226 

— histotoxic. 224. 226 

— nieehani.sm of changc.s in. 
227, 228 

— inctiibolisin during, 226 

— resislaine to. 231, 232 
■ resfiiratory, 224 

— respiratory changes in. 226 

■■ senrili\i‘.y of various li.s.siu-s 
to, 225 

Hysli'riosis. ,549 


klioveiitriculur rhythm of \en- 
tricular contractions, 10.3 
Ilcoeaeeal sphincter, 294 
Ileocolic sphincter, 294 
Immune bodies of the blood 
pla.sma, 55 

lminunil.y of the organism to 
infeclion, .55, 69 
IrnpuLses 

— nervous. 34 

transfer of. from the iierxi 
to the gland. 249 
Indole. 297. 320 
Indox.vl, 334 
Induction, 5.50 

— in cortex. 640-642 

— in the lower UivLsioiis of ihe 
nervous system, 551 

— negative. 550. 641 

— positive. 550. 640 


liiducuon 

simultaneous. 550 

— successive, 550 
Inductnm currmit. 34 
infantilism (sexual underdevel- 

oprnent). 44:5 
Inhibition. 32 

— activi* naiuri* of c*ortie;il. 63.3 
-- and fatigue. 534 

- dinerentiation. 6.3(1 

— exeitalion and. .549. 530, 553 

— external, 628. 638 

- internal (rsuidil loneil). 628 
-and its forrn.s, 629, 630 

— in the nei voiis ceiiiit's. 514 

- irradiation of, 6.34. 641 
■— nature of. 54-1 

— parabiotic: |.>hases in Hie 
dc'Velopinent of ccmtral. 551 

p.irabioiic, rit4 

-- pri:>ieci.iv’e role of, 5:)1. 638-639 
rccipioeal, 544, 546 

— role of bromines in. 338. 648 
-- slec-p as proci'.ss ol. 6.3(}-63« 

— suci-essivi-. 632 

— ■ llieoii.es ol, .514. .55.3, .5.54 

— ir.cnsmarginal. 621. G2H, 629, 638 
Tnliibitor. e.MLnetive. 629 
Inhibnory stage. 514 
“Inhibitory toucher.” 631 
Inner aeuusiic cells. 727 

I noplasm. 462 
lno.sitol. .331 
Inspirat ion. 

— maximum, 192. 193 

— • m(.s:Iiuriism of. 103 
In.siincts. 603 
IiLSuIiM. 423 

— and its 424 

” regulalion of .secreiiou of. 124 
42.5 

lmerm(.‘dine, 433 
Internal environment 
.... .... eon.stane.y of. 387. 566 
Inicrneuron .iiinetion. 326 
Tniernuneial neurons. 529 
Inieroceptors, 675, 6% 

— of the aortic ari-h, 122, 161 

- of the .stoinacJi. 263, 274 
Inlestine(s) 

— ab.sorplion .in, 302 

- di nervation of. 289 

-- edcct of acctylcli.'iliue on, ‘202 
• ‘ elfeet of adi-c?nalin on. 292 

— exlramural imn*rvation in. 293 

— denervation of the inneosa of. 
303 

— of he.rbU'ortJS. 297 

— hydroslatic prt'ssure in. 303 

— - iiini;r surface of, 301 

— intramural innervation in. 29.3 
large 

.- absorption in, 309 

— — di.gestion in, 287 

-extramural jiinervation of. 

295 

-n.siula of. 289 

— -- . 111 ice of. 289 

glaiK-l.s of, "89 

-niicrollora of. 3J>6 

-movements of, 294. 29.5 

-prochnrtion of faet:es in, 29i; 

— lymph node in, 302 
Ivrnphalie vessels of, 302 

- methods uso.l in the slud.v 
ef. 290 

— Mio\cmciJts of, 290 

— rnasculaturc of. 290 

— nerwiu.s action on. 293, 298 

- iietiroglaiidular apparatu.s ef. 
289 

— pas.sage of bile into, 286-287 

— peristaltic nioveiiuMits ol, 291 

— regulation of movements in. 
293' 

— roentgenoscopy of. 290 

- role of microMora in. 296. 297 
■ small 



lnU‘.slintf(s) 

small 

-absorption in. 301 

- ■ digestion in. 287 

• - Ml:jnds of. 288 

-glands of Liobcrkiihti in. 

288 

-Tnpcrhanism of motor activ¬ 
ity of. 232 
— Miicroflora in. 238 
-iiu)v<ant*nis of. 230 

- .muscles of, 233 

.— peristaltic wavc.s in, 231, 

“ reguJation of the movc- 
iiumUs’ of. 293 

- - villi of. 301. 302 
Intestinal juice. 288-230 
-collection of. 288 

-- — composition of. 288 

- — en/ymes of, 288 

--- nervous and neurr>liumo- 
ral regulation of secretion of. 

- — s€Hrrction of, 288 
Intramural nervous system. 204, 

233 

Invertasc, 288-283 

Iodine, 338 

lodopsin, 700 

Iron, mclab(»lism of. 337 

Irradiation 

- of inbibilory prociss over 
cerebral cortex. 034, 030 

-- <d. excitation 
■ -- in the cerebral certe.x, 014. 
018, 034 

— in the ci:ntral nervous 
.system. 542 
Irritability. 31 
Tsnclin>nism, 433, 574 
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.Joints, degrees ol. freedom. 481 

K 

Kerkring's folds, 301 
Ketone bodies, 315. 310 
Kidneys, 3«H 

- aglomerular, 337 

- artificial, 410 

- blood supply (»i, 390. 4o:j. 4oi 

- concent rat ion capacity of. -too. 
410 

- dtmervalion of, 400, 107 

-- disorders of the regulation 
of function of. 320, 321, 410 

- effeci of liormoru* of po.sterioi 
l(»be of byrjophysis on. lo.7. 
400 

-on iht? V(*ssels fif .sub¬ 
stances produced by, 158 
-- cxcrcioiy functi<»n of, 387,.?«« 

- influence of hypoxia on, 22.) 
-of the nerves on fu ni t ion 

of, 406 

- - innervation of. .391 

mechanism of changes in 
function with excess intake 
of water. 407 
-- metabolism in. 300. 361 
removal of, 1.53 

- structure of. 388 

-- tubules in. 389. 39.5 
Kinases. 277 
“Korotkov" .sounds, 138 
Krasnogorsky's capsules. 244 
Krause’s bulbs. 679, 091 
Kuhne’s experiment. 484 
KupIIer’s cells, 69 
Kymograph. 46.5 
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Lability, 498. 513, 514 
-- and chroiiaxio. 495 
- as Indicator of functional 
state of tissue, .553 


1.. abi]it.v 

■— — during parabiosis. 51.3, ,553 

- functional. 313 

— role in the coordination ol 
i-cilex. 548 

Labyrinth. 69-1 
Lactase. 288 
Lactation. 456 

1.. actea1s. 306 
Lactic 

— acid. 471, 475 

— juice, 76 
I^aclolluvin. 33(1 

Lan.gerhans, islands of. 27.5. 423 
Lar.vn.go.scop(\ 742 
f.aiyngospastn, 422 
Law 

of conservation of matter 
and motion. 341. 342 

— "of force," 620 

of isodynamy. 367 

— of .specilic irritability. 671 
Lecithin. 58, 315 

Les.ser (pulmonaryl circuit. 79 
Ijeucocytcs. 67 

— basophil. 67 

— cheinotaxis of, 63 

— count of. 67 
eosinophil, 67 

— migration of. 6S 

— neutrophil, 67 

— number of. 67 
role of, 68 

Leucocylosis, 67 

— fligtrstive. 67 

-- neutrophil. 68 
Le.ukaiunia. 68 
Leueopenia, 68 
Ley dig’s ecjlls. 448 
Leydigs interstitial cells. 439 
lapaemia. 58, 316 
Li past* 

— of the gastric juice. 258 

— of the intestinal juice. 288 

- of pancreatic juice, 276 
Lipocaic substance in the pan- 

trreas, 317 
Lipoids, 317 
■ metabohsm of. 317 
layer 

— aiitianacmic faetor of, 330 
• • as blood depot. 148 

— cnnsequencc.s of the removal 
of, 312. 320, 339 

— dt!ncrviUion of. 377 

— Kck-I-»avlov fistula in. 320 

— (!Xcrctor.v function ol. 283. 415 

— fatty degeneration t)f, 4*25 
fatt.v inliltration of, 317 

— formation of glyco.gcn in. 
312. 313 

— beat produet ion in. 377 

— inlluciict? of protein tiict on 
367 

— innervation of. 275 

— isolated, 312 

— mclabolLsm in. 361 

— lu’iiro.glandular apparatus of. 
28.5 

— phagocytic ability of. 69 

— role of. in carbohydrate 
tnctabolism, 312 

— in protein metabolism, 30B. 
319 

— in metabolism tif lipoids. 
317 

-in rendering pf)i.sonous 

sub-staneos harmless, 320 
-- secretion of bile by. 285 

— temperature in, .37’3 
Lobeline. 531 

l,osses of blood. 177 
■Low voltage’’ negative aflej'- 
potentlal, 507. 508 
Lungs, 183 

— - air prcs.sure in. 183 

— anatom.v of. 183 

— ida.sticily of. 183 

— eln.stic pull of. 183 


Lungs 

-- endings of nerve flbre.s in. 
137 

— (‘xchange of ga.scs in, 198 

— exlonsibility of. 183 

— tilling with the air in initial 
respiration, 193 

— hyperventilation of, 232 
>- receptors of. 213 

— vital capacity of, 192 
I.imj'-volume. 183 

— mechanism of, 183 
Lutein. 441 
Lymph. 74 

— composition of, 75 

— formation of, 76 

— flow of. 76 

— nodes, 72, 75 
Lymphagogucs. 76 
Lymphatic vessels, 76 
-- Ilf the intestine. 302 
liVmphoirytes, 68 

formation of. 71, 75 
l.ysins. .56 

!\T 

Mai’rosmaties. 684 
iviacrocytes, 61 
[VLagimdie's law. 55.5 
Magnesium 

— metabolism of. 334 
Malpighian glomenilus. 388 
Malt.') sc 

— of inteslinal juice. 288 

— of paiicrcratic juice. 277 
of the .saliva. 239 

Mammary glands 

— ■ lactation and rcgulatioji t»! 
activity of, 456 

iVlany.anese, role in the organ¬ 
ism. .3;{7 

Marcy’s capsule. 171 
Masc'ullnization. 4.36 
••Mast (a'lls," .57 
Masiiiratjon, 250-2.52 
• lellcx (•(.iUlre of, 251 
Maxwt'lTs disc, 717 
Mcchanoit'ceptors, 36, 37, 67.1 
Mediators, 500, 541 

— of nervous excil.ation, lIi: 
Medulla oblongata. 584 

— anaemia of, 180 

' — eonneclions of. with n - 

eeplors and elfeetors, 5.57 
-- — discharges of excitation m 
the Isolated, 219 

— electric potentials in. 213 

— fuiietions of. 584 

— nuclei of Burdach in. iltc. 

.783, .)84 

-nuclei of (loll in. .51«l. .5«:;. 

78 4 

-rtrllcx arcs of, 527 

• - role of, in effecting dccei i 

hi ale rigidity, .587 

--in regulation of muscle 

lomr. 584 

— — role of reflex aetivity of. 
584 

M eg; ica rj'ocytes. 63 
Mcgaloblasls, 61, 71 
Meissner'.s corpuscles. 679 

— pl(!XU.s. 269, 302 
Mcller-Bailow cJi.scase, 33i 
Meiribr.nnes 

— biologhMl, 304 
Menstruation, 440 
Menstrual cycles. 440-444 
Mental activity, materialist vu \v 

of. 27. 521-522 
Merkel’s corpuscle, 679 
Mescnlety, 3')6 
Mcflaboli.sm, 311 
basal. 342. ’354, 356 

— (Mleium, 334 
farbobydrale. 311 



Metabolism 

— carbohydralr 

-eirofM of adrcMialinc on. ;iJ4 

120 

-- rn'ocl or insulin on. •I21 

intiM’nuHliatt!, :ti:{ 

--- roKUlalion of. 313-31.1 

— cupper, 33Y 

(•ortical rcM^lation of. 3l«! 

- durint^s hypoxia. 22U 

— durinj* starvation. 3fi0 

— - end produels of, 3H7 

rats. 31.1 

■ “ disorders of, 3Hi. -1.32 

■ Monoral, 347. 349 

MilUicnee of chemical lusat 
it.'i^ulaiion on. 377 

-of the nature of food on. 324 

-of baroincti'ic prcssuic fin. 

.*{69 

— of endocrine glands on, 
:m, 4.3.1 

-of temperature on. 3611. 

.376, 377 

— ■ — of the thyroid yland on. .324 

in mu.seular activity. 361 
-■ intermediate, 11 

-of fats. 316 

.. of proteins. 316 

— role of phosphoric! acMd in. 3.34 

- iodine, 338 

- ir(»n, 337 

— lipoids, 31.1. 317 
maRnesiiini, 334 

- mantjancst.'. 337 
mineral. 333 

- micleoproteids, 321 
of broinirKr. 33K 

- of chlorine, 3.36 

- of compU'x proteins. 321 

■ of phosphorus. 3‘.14 

“ of potassium, 335, 3,36 

■ protein, 317-324 

.. intermediate, 3I«. 319 

-reKiilation of, 324 

. — role C)f liver atid liidnevs 

in, 319 

-- rei;uIati(iM of, 3,16 35<. 366. 4 :m 
. sodium. 33>. 3.‘{6 

- stable, 474 
.sulphur. 334 
water, .339 

- vvater-.salt. .339 
Melamercs of the* bod.v, desijj- 

nalions, .1.16. .1.17 
Metamerism of root inncM \ ;ttion. 
;iri6. .157 

.Meih.iemofilobiri, 6.1, 66, 199 
Method of minimal polai i/.alion. 
486 

- of radioactiv^e trac’er.s, 71. 2i3.3 
Methylriaphthcxiuinune (meiln- 

none), 328 

Mett, determination of the ac¬ 
tion of pepsin and irvpsin, 
2.17, 277 

Meyer's waves. 142 
Mieroeylps. 61 
Microelements, 337 
MIcromanipulalor, 392 
MicTOph.ysiolc)«ieal analysis. 392 
Micro.smatie.s, 684 
Mieturition 

- influence of c-ondilioned re¬ 
flex on. 413, 414 

- rnechani.sin of, 412 
Midbruin. 589 

- cerebral peduncles of, 389 

- functions of, 589, 590. 602 

— nuclei of cranial nerves of. .189 

— .structures of. 580. .190 
Minnie volume of the heart, 126 
Monocyte.s, 67 
Motoneurons. 528 

Motor 

— apparatus, 470 

-M«‘neral eharael(?risties and 

evolution of, 460 


Motc»i- 

apparatus 
-Work of, 470 

- plate, 498 
unit. 498 

.lvlu\. erne Ills 

- (rhaotic*. 574 

- derangement in the coujcij- 
nation of, 593 

rnechani.sni of. 401. 482 
■Mountain * .sickiic.bs, 229, *2.31 
Mucrin, 239 

Mueuus oedema, 419 
Miisearine. 708 
Musclefs) 

absolute! refracl(.*ry plia.se m. 
468 

ab.solute streuftlh of. 470 

— action current in. .103. 505 
anaiuobic! prc>ecsses in. 471 

- aiilajionisiic. 54.> 

- bulbo-cavernosus. 411 

— chronaxie, 49.1, .147, .146 

- eiliai is, 699 

-- coerilcif!nf of elasticity of. 479 
eontrac!ti«>n of. 464-4 Tc 

-chanm's in cria.stic-itv dm 

in«. 47(1 

-energy of. 471 

—■ idiomiiscular. 488 
-i.sumetric. 464 

• • -- isometric recording of. 46.» 
-• — isotonic, 464 

-isotonic: reccn-diiiK of, 46.1 

-■ mechanical chanKc*s in. dur¬ 
ing contraction. 469 
-- tnechanisni of conlractioti <»f. 
■176, 477 

- - momentary. 466 

-louic. 480. 481 

-waves cjf. 469 

— c-oniraclure of, 467 

— c-orrc-lation between elec-tric* 
and mcM-banical chanf{c.‘s in. 
50,1 

c-urrcnl of rest in, .102 

- delniscji’, 411 

-- dilatator pupillac-, 699 
clastic-ity of. 107. 469 

- elc‘ctnc afl.er-potc.‘j)ii:.ds in. 
.107 

-- excitability of, 463 

— - • dirc'ci. 464 
-indircert, 464 

"• smooth. jnlluenc:e of ihc‘ ner¬ 
vous sy.stem on, 19 

— iran.sformation oftlic rli.vlhm 
of. 506 

• exaltation pliase of. 468 

■ "faradic c:xc.:itability’* uf, 495 

— - fatigue of, 177, 478 

■ — en'ect of Impul.sc.s con¬ 
ducted .alont* the sympathetie 
nervous s.vstem on. 479. 564, 36.1 

-iiiliuence f»f, on excita¬ 
bility. 491 
-- fibre. 462 

— — elasticity of, 107 

-excitability of, 464 

. - - extensibility of, 107 

-fibrils of. 462 

-of the heart, 99 

— -■ striated, 461 
-types of, 467 

— functional properties uf, 461 

— “galvanic excitability” of. 49 1 

— maximal stimiilaliun in. 466 

— of the eye, 720 

— of man. action cunvnt.s, r>07 
■■ optimum of frequcnc.v of 

.stimulation in, 468 
optimum of .strength m, 468 

— pcssimutn of I'requenc.v of 
.stimulation in. 468 

— pessimum of strength in. 468 
' red, 467 

— reflex excitation of. .138 


iVlU.SClc(S) 

■ receptors, role of, in cooi- 
dmaiion of inovemeni.s. .152 

- re!;»tive refractory plKcsc <ti', 
468 

skeletal, 362, 469. 461 

— aiiacrobie pruc-c'ss'-s in. 
362, 471 

■ c-ifect of adrenalin on ihi- 
iatigued, 564 

— metabolism of, 361 

.. tonic n-nsion of. 46l 

smooth, 469. 461. 489 
specific: streni’lh of, 479 
-- .sphinelcrr pupillae. 69!i 

■ .suipc-dius. 729 

— striated. 461 
.syni-rgciic, 546 

— ic-iisility i>f. 469 

— ic-n.sor iymp;nii, 729 

— IJire.sljold of s1jmnliitii.in -U!, 
466 

. tone of 149. 489 

— vim-era 1, 480 
liseosily of. 466 

— white. 467 
Mu.sc’ular aeiivity 

clK’iriieal proee.s.se.s in bii- 
inan. 473 

■ -- dynamii- and static ele- 

mcMits of. 362 

— — elfcct of. on cireulaiion, 177 

— -on metabolism. 36H 

..... .. — III! ihe secretion of ad¬ 
renalin. 157 

.- importanc-c- tiaininu 

for, 362 

- ~ rmergy output in. .36.) 

-oxygen di*l)i. din ing. 47.*;, 474 

-I'cvspiratory control during. 

222 

— — role' of. In theiinoregiila 
lion. .377, ‘m 

-.study of. 477 

Muscular 

a:lynamia. 427 

— (-ontraetion, 476 

-ac.-iiou currents in. 797 

— crr.iinps. 330 

' relaxation (contracture-). 467 

— .segments. 462 

• iLssue. principal types of. 
461 

-ac:lic)n (»f tlic polc-s of 

eonslani current on. 488 

— work, clVc'ct c'f active rest 
on. durin.g fatigue.*. 56.1 

— paying-oil oxygen debt altei", 
363 

Mii.sic-al tones. 724 
Muller, experime-nis f>l. 187 
Myelin sheaths of nerve fibre s. 
33. 483 

Myceardial iiiftirction, 189 
Myoi-;udium. 99, 180 
Myofibrils. 462 
Myograph. 46.7 
Myiihac'moglobin 
(myoglobin), 179, 337 
Myonc.'ural junction. 499 
Myosin. .317. 476 
Myoiomcs. .157 
Myxoedc-ma, 3:{8. 416. 4I!» 

N 

Napiilhoquiiionc. 328 
Na.sopharyiix. J83, 252 
Nephrons. 388 
N(-rnsl. formula of, 497 
Ncrve(s). 482 

— absolute refrac-lory phase in, 
.)99 

- acoustic. 727 

— action eurrenis in. ii03. 598 

— anelcM-lrotonus, 488 
carol id (Ilei ing’.s). 161 




N(Mve(s) 

— <?atelcctrotonu.s. 4«« 

— chcniism in excitation, 483. 
486. 498 

— chronaxio ol, 493 

— colilear, 727 

— • oonduclioii of excitation 
alonf4, 340 

— — rate of, 484 

- condensation theory of ex- 
cltalion, 498 

— conductivity of, 483 

- currents of rest in. 503, ;itiH 

- depressor, of C.von, 160 

- diaphragmatic. 189 

- e(Ver! of constant cvirrout on, 
188 

-of various paiabl«itic 

agents on, ,514 

- electric aflcr-pohmtials in. 
307 

- electric phenomena in optic. 
710 

- electric polenliaLs in. 730 
electrotonic changes in ex- 

citainlity of, 489 

- endings of the inot<ir. in the 
imiscle., 515 

- exaltation phase in. 309 

- oxcllnbilily of. 487 

— fatigue of. 487 

-- - free nerve endin.q.s. 30 

- functions of, 482 

- heal production in. 4«.'i 
■— in ilio larynx, liJ4 

io!i theory of sliinulatio!i of. 
•197 

- lability of. 51.7 

law cjf physiological integrity 
of. 483 

-- of polarity uf .stimulation 
of. 488 

-tif stimulation of (nuH-'is- 

•Reyrnond), 491 
-- metabolism in, 485 

- - mixed, 482 

— morphology of thi- cfTcrein 
cardiac, 110-112 

— of the vegetative nervous 
system. 559 

— olfactory, 528 
<iplic. 528, 702 

— optic disc of. 700 

phase of .subnormal excit- 
abilit.v of. 510 

-- relative indefatigability rif. 
486 

reiafi\'e refractory plui.se in. 

:>on 

— role of the lime factor in 
pr(»cvs.se,s of .stlrniilaliun of. 
491 

— .sciatic. 1.52 

- severance and suture of. 548 
“ spinal n>o1.s and cranial. 350, 
5.57 

splanchnic. 151. 286. 39i 

— stimulation of, 487 
—' structure, of, 482 

— sympathetic. 561-563 

-influence of. on the hcsul, 

115 

- vasoconstrictor eth-ct of, 

149 

transmission of excitation 
from. tt> muscle. 49« 

— vasoconstrictor, 149-151 

— vasodilator. 151 

— vestibular, 695, 727 
Merve cells 

-formation of acetylcholine 

in. 542 

-reactivity of, to certain 

substances, .331 

-sensitivity of. to lack of 

oxygen. 540 
Nerve fibres 

-afferent (centripetal). 482. 

525. 529 


Nerve fibres 

-degcncratioji of, 548 

-efferent (centrifugal). 482, 

525 

-myelinated. 482 

-of the internal organs. 535 

-parasympathetic and sym¬ 
pathetic. 110-112 

-unmyelinated. 482, 5G0 

-vasodilator. 151 

-vegetative, 483. 559. 560 

Nerve muscle preparation. 463 
Nervous activity, objective laws 
of. 28 

Nervous centre. .525 

-fatigability of. 539 

-effect of anaeslhcties on 

--- — inhibition in. 544 
- — — reciprocal. 541 
-- — metaboli.sm in. 5*10 

-residual ^MeclrorK•gativity 

of, 539 

— — .succcssivi? excitation in. 
538 

— -- summation of impulses in. 
.337 

Nervous impuLses. 511. 513 

— dependence tm intensil.v of 
stimulation. 511 

Nervous processes 
-basic. 28 

Nervous regulation of functions. 
523 

— — peripheral. .334 
Nervous system. 516 

— — action currents in. 539 
- activity of, 516 

-central. 516 

— -atforeiit impulses, acting 

upon. 536 

--— transformation of 

the rh.vihm of. 539 

— -induction of, 640-641 

--negative, 641 

--positive. 640 

-blood .supply of tlu^ in¬ 
hibited iKrrvc cells in. 639 

— -embryonic development 

<.)f. 589 

'-— offeet of chemical sub¬ 

stances on. 531 

— — dominant of, 576. 616 
-equilibrated. 647 

— — involution of the stniclurc 
and furK*tions of, 524 

— — induction in, 550 

--negative. 550 

— -positive, .3.30 

-simultaneous. 550 

— -succcs.sive. 550 

-influence of chemical sub- 

stanc-es on cxcilabillly of, 531 
• — emergence of inhibition 
under action of .strong slinuiii 
111. 549 

-mechani-sni of .synaptic 

transmission of excitation in, 
541 

— - parasympathetic, 559, 567 

--influence of impulses 

liansniitled along, 581, .366 
-periodical change.s in. 375 

— — pheiKjmena of hicilitation 
in, 554 

-sympathetic, 559-560, 567 

— -biological role of. 566 

— -Influence of iinpuKses 

transmitted along, upon skel¬ 
etal inuseles, .362-565 

-— innervation of different 

oigan.s of, 563, 567 

-trophic influences of 

muscles, 479 

-types of. 646-648 

-choleric. 646, 6-50 

-melandiolic, 647, 648, 650 

-mobile. 647 

-phlegmatic. 646. 650 

— -sanguine, 647, 650 


Nervous system 
- types of 

— -stagnant. 647 

-strong, 646 

— -weak, 646 

-unequilibratcd, 647 

— — vegetative, 558-567 
-autonomic activity of. 

558 

— -correlations i>f, with 

other parts of the nervous 
system, 559 

...-divisions of, 5.39 

-speclHe effect of certain 

substances on. 560 

— — functions of. 558 
-ganglia of, 559. .360 

-Intramural, of the stomach 

264. 2!I3. .335 

-structure of the s.ym- 

pathetic and parasyinpath(‘tic 
divisions of, .359 

--tonic ex'citatifin of. 561 

Neurilemma. 483 
Neur-otibrils, 483 
Noiu-i>humoial regulation of 
functions, 530. 531. .333 
Neuromuscular apparatus, ex¬ 
citability of. 487 
-eJectrolonus, 488 

— .human, galvani7.ation of. 

490 

- stimulation of, the law of 

pol.irit.v, 488, 490 

— - - — optimum of ficqncnc.v 
of. 468 

- optimum of strength of. 

4GB 

— -pcssimum of frequency 

of. 468 

— -pessimurn of slrenglh 

of. 468 

Neuron(s). 526 

— afl'erenl, 528 
efferent. 528 

— formation of acetylcholine in, 
540 

— internutidal, .32.9 

— of the vegetative nervous 
system. 528 

— relative autonomy of. 528 

•— stnmglh limit of excitation 
in, 629 

—• tht‘Ol .V. 526 
Neuroplasm, 482 
Neurose.s. functional. 650 
Neutrophil leucocytes, 68 
Nicotine, 560 
Nitrogen 

— balance in the body, 55 

— equilibrium, 322 

— — non-pn>tdn (residual), 58. 
321 

Nitroglyeerin. effect on the 
activity of the heart. 126 
Nomogram, for determining 
body surface, 356 
Noradrenalin (artcrenol). 427 
Normoblasts. 61, 71 
Normocytes, 71 
Novocain, 254 
Nuclease 

— of the intestinal .iuice, 288 

— of the pancreatic juice. 277 
Nuclei of Burdach. 580-583 

— caiidatus. 600 

— cochlearis dorsalis. 728 

— Deiter’s, 586 

— Goirs, .380, ,383. 584 

— Jentlformis, 600. 601 

— of Bidder. Ill 

— of Dogiel. 98 

— of Ludwig. Ill 

— of Rernak, ill 

— red. 589 
-■ ruber, 589 

— Schwalbe's. 695 

— tcrmlnalls. 688 

— ventrails, 728 
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Nuclei of Burdach 
■— vestibular, SBC. 696 
Nuclcoprotclds. mclabolisin a 
role of, in the organism. 3 
Nyctalopia, 326, 709 
Nystagmus 

— caloi’ic, 696 
. galvanic. 696 

— post rotatory, 096 

O 

Oddi, sphincter <d'. 263 
Dcsophagotomy. 255 
Oesophagus, 253 
Oestradiol, 444 
Oestrio], 444 
tiostrone. 444 
Oestrous cycle. 440 
Ollaetion. 694 
tiliacioTneler. 686 
Olfactory 

— acuity. 686. 687 
-- an.ilyser. 684 

— — cortical division <jf. Ofi.") 

— aj-ea, 684 

— Uinh.s. 684 

— cells. 684 

— irfjct. 684 

— vesicle. 684 
Oliguria, 410 
Olivospinal tract. ,584 
Oncotic pre.ssurc of tlie tilu 

plasma. 55. 75 
oplithaJm<»meUM-. 764 
Opisthotonos. 329. 422 
Opsin. 327 
Optic nerve. 702 

— potentials »•! impulses 
711 

optrjgram. 709 
Optotypes. 721 

Oral iravily, digestion in, 239 
Orbcli-Ginetsinsky pheno 
inetion, 479 
f)nhopnoea, 222 
t Oscillograph 
■ cathode ray, ,504 
• hiop (or magnt.*t.O'eloeti*i»'), ; 
o.smoreef!ptors. 4.9, 40H 
(Jsmosis, 302 

Osmotic; pre.s.suie of tin; hlo( 

49. 50 

-dilTerence in. betvviu'n t 

blood and tissue Hu id. 74 
(.noliIIIS. 69.5 
< )varles 

— phy,sjology of, 440-141 

— removal ol, 445 
Ovocitc, 440 
Ovulation. 440 
Ovum, 441. 4ri2~454 
Oxidase(5'.), 235 

— of pyruvic acid. 32!) 
Oxidative processes, .70 
(ixygcn 

-- amount con.siimcd Ln- l 
body, 362 

— caloric value of, 347 

— deflcioncy, 224, 231 

— debt. 363 

— effect of considerable c. 
centi-ations of, on the oi g;: 
i.srn. 232 

-- hunger, 201 
' “ po.ying-o(l‘. debt. 363 

— reqiiir(?ment. 362 
Oxyharmioglobin. 65. 199 

— curve of di.ssociation of. 
200-201 

-- .spectra of. 05 
oxymeter. 199 
Oxytocin. 4.32. 4.5.5 


P 

T’acinian corpuscles. 168 
Pain reception. 683 
Panchenkov’s device, 64 


l‘anc;reas, 274 

— dt;ne.rvaUon of, 275. 280 

— tlstula of. 275 

— internal secretion of, 423 
lipocaie substance in. 317. i».“» 

— nervous regulation of .seerc- 
tic»rt of, 279 

— juice-stimulating action ol 
fats on the secretion of, 282 

— role of, in metabolism. 317. 
.740. 423 

-- .s^'CTction of. 276-278 

— structure of, 274, 27.5 

— transplantation of, 424 
Pancreauc juice 

-coiksrtion of. 275. 276 

— eompusiti^m »»1\ 276-278 
-cnz.vrne.s of. 276-27fi 

— — .secretion of, 276'282 
Paneih, cells of. 287 
Papilla V.ateri. 28.7 
Parabiosis. .513-514 

ill the central nm vous svslt*m. 
.514. 635 

-- .stages cjf. 514 

— theoi-y of. .51.7 
Parageu.sia. 690 

Paia.sympathclic innervaliiin cf 
organs. 567 
Parathyroids, 422 

— - hyperplasia of. 123 

— tumours fif. 423 
I’arotid gland, 239 

■ innervation of. 24.5 
Thirtuntion. 455 

Pavloviaii ph.vsiolog.v. pi im ij>lrs 
««f. 25 

Piillagra, 330 
Pepsin. 2.57 
l*ept.on<*s. 264 
Pcrc(rpti<.»n 

— of movement.s. 723 
Percussion of Ihe heart. 93 
Perfusion of i.sulutcd organs. .51. 

75 

Peiieh etrotonus, 489, .5.76 
Periodic activity of organs. :).!)9. 
300 

Peri.sl.Milic; movemerus 

-of intestines, 291-292 

-- — of «»c.sophagiis. 1'.53 
P(‘r.spiralio in.sensihilis. 379 
Perspiration. .780. 38.5 

— disorders or. 380 

— Inlen.sity of. .780 

— ri'gulation of. 380 
Pessirnum, 468, 515 
I’eyer’s paKrlio.s. 288 
I’llCigcr’s postulate, 357 
Phagocytes, 68. 69 
Phagocyfosi.s, 68. 69 
Pharynx. 252 

PJms<;s 

— li.vpiiotic, 650 

— parabiotic, 55.7. ,554 
Phenol. 2.97 
Phk'bogram. 90 
Phonendoseope, 91 
Pho.spiiala.se. 71 

Pliosphale buffer system td the 
blood plasma. .53 
Plio.sphatides. .71.5 
Pltosphorus, metabolism of. 334 
Pli.vsiological procc.sses 

— -- inlliienee of temperaturr* 
on. 371 

Pb.vsiology, objoelive and sub- 
.leetive unity in. 27.7 
Pli.VsosUgniine, 708 
IMgmcnis 

— respirator.v. 47 

— bile, 284 

— of faeces. 284 

— of the urine, 284 
Pilocarpine, 286. 560, 707 
Pineal body, 433 
Pilocln. 432 
Pilre.ssin, 4.72 
Pituitary gland. 429 


Pituitrin, 432 
Placenta. 466. 4.5.7 
Plethysmogram, .781 
IMiMhysmograph. 171 
Pleura, 184 
PJeur.'d cavities. 184 
-— iicgalivc pie.ssure in. I«4. 
18.5 

Plt‘uris.v. 190 

PneLirnatic ehambei. 350. .751 
Pneuniograpli. 191 
Pneumonia. 190 
IMieimiDtlioiax. 188 
I'oikilocyies, 60 
Pmkilothennal aninuils. 372 
Pijikdolhorm.v, after desiruo 
lioii of the luticr <'iiu*ieum. 
.782 

Plants of clear \ ision, 706 
Polarity i>l stimulation. i;.nv of. 
48t: 

Polarization 

— metliod f)f minima!. IOC 
p<.ilycylliaeiiii;i. 4!) 

PolyneuriM.s. 32.5. 329 
Polypeptidases. 318, .719 
J’olypnoea, Ihermal. .781 
^^»l.vsac•chande.s, 239 
Polvui ia. 4.70. 432 
Postgan.itlionic lUnvs. Jio 

-• ol the vi-gi'tative nervDus 
.s.vslem. .5‘ifl 

Postganglionic neive liljies. ,79 
l*ostnie. pei'sislenee of. -UJi 
J ’otassiuiu 
ions of. .59 

— metabolism of. 335 
SLilpIiof»yanale. 239 

I'oueli. isolated. 256 
•— afior Ueidenhairi, 2.56 

— after 1’avl.iv. 2.56 
Pri'capillaries. M.'i. 14V 
Precipitins, .56 
Picganglionie fibres. 110 
Preganglionic ner\e IJbies. 29. 

559 

Prcgiiaucy. 446. 452 
lh*t;-Pavlovian physio!(.,jv. 516. 
671-672 

Presbyopia, 706 

t-^resso- or bax'orcceptm-.s. 161 

f*reM.siu-c 

- blood. 13.5-144 

— eJiambcr. 232 

— colloid o.smotic. 75 

—• high atmosplicric, its ellcct 
on the bodj'. 228-231. 232. 2.73 

— intracranial. 142 
■ iniran.’iial. .794 

— osmotic blood, 49. 50 

— venous, .significanee of the 
(‘on.stanc.v of. 144 

h ogt.vstcronc, 446 
’rolaelin. 431 
*rf»t.anopia. 718 
^I’oge.stin, 446 
*rotein(s) 

-- absorrition of. .708 

— l)iologi<\tl value of. 324 

— biological significance ol. 31'i 

- diet. 367 

— iinpovorishment. 75 
inferit^r. 323, 324 

— intrixluetiori of an alien. 318 
■■ irielaboli.sm of, .717 

- minimum. 322 

— rcquiremenl.s in tlic iliet. 32.f. 
324 

— •Teseri'e.*' ,719 

— sp(‘cinc ‘dynamie ai-tion of, 
357, 367 

— Specificity of. 317 

- starvation. .722. 323 
Prothrombin. 56 
Protoplasm of the cidls. 317 
I'rovitamins, 317. 326. 327 
l*seudovilannns. 332 
“P.sychic exciUition'’ of .salivary 

glands. .520 



Msvt'hopliysifVJl pamllulisii:. f)72 
IMyalin. 239, 243 
f*ulm«>n.'ir.v ruthclor. 2(Pfi 
Pulst?, 8« 

- arterial. 88 

— (licrotie, iM) 

— \enoiis, !in 
I’ulso record. 89 

— crhararleristics »»i;. quaiiiativc. 
.90 

IMiLse waves ol the arterial 
walls, 89 

-of blood pressure. 89. 130 

-speed of. 89 

imneture glycosuria. 314 
r*upil. 707 

— niuscU: of. 707 
I'urine bodies. 319 
l*urkin.ie fibres, 99 

— images, 704 

— phenonicnon. 71C 
Pyloric 

— antrum. 204 

— glands. 207 

— — secretion from. 207 

— juice. 258 

— spbineier, 207. 270 
1 \v lorospasm, 422 
Pyramidal 

— pathway, 527 

— - tract. .583. 600 
l‘yridoxal. 330. 332 
f*.vridoxine, 330. 332 


Q 

(Quotient, respiratory. 348 


K 

Kami communieantes albi. .iO-; 

-grisei, ,502 

Ranvj(?r*s mules, 483 
R(,‘action 

• • conditioncd-rellex leueocMic. 
OS 

— of pupils, 707. 708 
Reabs(u*ption. 398, 402 

— of giLuro.se, fieierminaiion ot 
the rate of, 402 

Reeoptive field, 523 
Keeipieiit. 02 
■ universal, 03 
Ki.'d nucleus, 389, 592 
Receptive substanc-e, 499 
Receptors. .>2;» 

— ela.ssillcation of, 075-070 
■ • concept or, 30 

— contact, 674, 684 

- distant. 674. 684 

-• evolution of apparatus. 074 
" liglil, 070 
—■ pain. 670. G79. 683 
—• role of impulses from, in eo- 
ordination af redox aetivity. 
•>.>2 

- taclih:. 073 

— I henna I 679 
Reflex activity, 27. 523 

— — r(U)rdination of. .543 

— -role of inhibition in, 54.') 

-of conditioned retlexes. 6U» 

- — of the foetus, 454 

-reciprocal inhibition of, .546 

Rcflex(es), 523 

— accomplishment of uncundi- 
tioried, 613 

— acrhillos, 579 

— -adapt k^e. 33 
antagonistic. 545, .546 

— arc. 32.5 
auditory. 589 

-- Axon-. 4H4, 534 

— Babinsky’.s. 578 
“ Ha inbridge, 122 

— bulbar, 574, 575 

— cardiac cfmdilioned, 172 
-■ centres, 52.5 


UeMcx(e.s) 

— chain. 552 

• • complex unconditioned, (in¬ 
stincts). 603 

— conditioned-unconditioned 
rellexes. 613 

— conditioned. 523. 60.1. 621 
“ — alimentary, 60.5, 606 

-and their age <levelop- 

merit. 617 

— arcs of, 610 
artificial. 621, 622 

-complex. 644 

— ■ — ditTcrentiation of. 645 

-defen.sive, 603 

— dependence of various 
characierislics of. on stimuli 
by which they are evoked, 622 

— differentiation of, 630 

— - elaboration of. 60.5 

-elaboration of cxeitati«.»n 

of, 612 

-irradiation of excilati('n. 

its signiflt^ance, 613 

-exteroceptiv'e. 622 

-t‘Xlinction f»f. 630 

— generalization of, iirimary. 
617, 618 

-mcehanlsm of, 618 

— •• inhibition of. external. 628 

-- internal (condiiitmed). 

629-631 

-transmarginal. 629 

~ — in trhildiuMt, 617 

-in invertebraie.s, 617 

-in lower vertebrates. 617 

-intcn.sity of, 609 

. inteioeeptivc. 623. 624 

■— midhod.s of studying. HO'i. 
608 

— motor. 699 

— . natural. 621, 622 

. negative (iriliibilm y). 630. 

6'd. 632 

— <jf first order, 627 

-of .superior order. 626. 627 

— of .secf»rid order. 626. 627 
reinfonrernent of. 606 

-retarded, 631 

— -• signalling pn>pcrty of. 607. 
619, 629 

— .strength of, 620. 621 

-role f>f the type of nerv- 

<ms .system in the tievclop- 
ment of transmarginal inhibi¬ 
tion of, 621 

-to agents, evoking uncon¬ 
ditioned reflex, 624, 621 

.— to chemical Ntiiniilation. 

tJ2.5 

-- - to su.spension of action of 

various agents, 625 

— to lime, 625 
-thtM'rnal. 386 

- — vascular. 172, 381 
ecirneal, 579 

— cortliral centre of, 614 

— coordination of. 54.3, .544 

— ' <rro.s.scuJ exten.sor, 572 

— cutaneous, 579 

~ ciitaiu-ous-galv;jiiie, 566 

— eutJiricoii.s-vLseoral, 572 

— defensive, of the eye. 584 

- derangement of the coordi¬ 
nation of. 543 

— duralimi of rf*sponses, 538 

— embracing, in male frogs, .57.5 
-- Hexor. 41. .573 

— foirnation of antagonistic 
l eki lions between. .546 

generalization of. .542. .543, .5-16 

— goneraiized. of the foetii.s, 434 

- -‘grasping.” 5.99 

— Ilering-Bieuer, 217 

— inllueiiee of the state of 
effcetor.s ttn the nature, of. 533 

inler.segmental spinal. 372-573 

— knee-jerk. 570. 578, 579 


RcMe.\(es) 

- Loven. 170 

- motor, .572 

—- muscular-visceral, .572 

- myolalie, 570 

-■ of defaecation. 573 

— ■ of erection, 573 

—- of medulUi oblongata. 384-.5KI! 

— of urination, .573 

' i.m ilifVcrenf levels of (M^ntral 
nervous system, 601-603 
- r>ri<‘riting, 607 

— origin of concepts of, 517 
• pcripber;il. .534 

— plantar. 579 

— postural. 587. 588 

— pupillary. 579 

arc of the salivary .secretion. 
244 

— ri!gulation. 4.3 

— • receptive ileld of. 41, 523, 573 

— rc'spiratory. 220 
-- l ighting, 590 

— rubbing. 41, 573 

— rliythin of responses, 5.3}; 

— ser.ati*li. 572. S'!3 

— scriital. 575 

— sex. 603 
spinal. .569 

— — iiillLuaure of intensity of 
stimulation on nature of. 574. 
.575 

-mechanism of eooriinui- 

tioii of. 569. .573 

— stretch. .570 

— synergelU*. 546 

— tendon. 571. 377-.579 

— (estieular, 579 

— time, 221 

— tonic, from receptors of ncrli 
muS(.*U's. 587. 588 

-labyrinth, 387 

■ --postural, 587, 588 

— ulna?'. 579 

•— nnct»rulitioncd, 523, 605. 6'J'Jl 
■■ visccroseti.soi'y. 692 

- \ is(*ei'o?nolor. 692 

• • visccro-viscei'al, .572 

— visual. 589 
Refractoi-y pluise 

-absolute. 468. 509. 510 

- — of the hciiri, 103 

— . rcrlatlve. 468. .509. .510 

Regulation of fund ions, 435. .53i» 
Kegul;»ti>u? of he.at. by the b<«d\ . 

378 

— role ()1 rcspiralf)ry pas¬ 
sages in. 378, 381 
Regurgitation, 272 
Reinak’s ganglia, 98, .569 
Kcmastleaiion, 272 
Renal iscliaemia. 158-159 
Renin. 158. 1.59, 178 
Rcnnin. 2.78 
Reproduction, 4.36 
Rr.si.st.ancc of the body to cold, 
38.7 

Respii'.'if ion, 17. 182 

abdominal l.vpc of, 199 

— - ai'f ificij?!. 192 

— Clic.-yne-Stokcs, 222 

■ conditioned reHexes regulat¬ 
ing. 219 

— costal. 190 

— during mascular activity. 222 

— • ciTeet of altered almospheric 
pre.ssure on, 223, 226. 227, 232 

-of change.s In blood p?< s- 

sLii’c on. 221 
■— — of h.vpoxin on. 225 

-of pain stimuli on, 221 

.— of rarellcd iur on, 226-22!? 

-of .severing the vagus o?j. 

216. 221 

— — of li-aining and muscular 
work on, 362 

— exlcrnal (puhnonar.v), 182 



Kospiration 

— impulses from Uir recepiDis 

• »1 the lun^s, their trttVrt on. 
yl9 

- impulses Innn ihe rereplors 
of the respiratory passayo.s 
aiicl the respiratory iriuseles 
ill. 219. 221 

■ innervatlf)n (^f, 212 

- internal (tissue), Ift'J 

- nieehanisin of, 1H9 

— periodie, 222 
pulmonary, 182 

— reJlex eonirol of. 2ir)-2l!» 
jeflex eontroJ f»f. by Hie 

chemoreceptors, 210. 2I(i 
—- r<’lJcx stop of. 221 
leuulation of. 210-22:) 

by the. eerebral crortex, 220 

— duriim ehanpos .in the. <rx- 
ti-rna! tt^mpt'ralure, 222 

- durinj* nniseular activity. 

'iTssue. 182 
1 1 ’l-.spiraLory t'on 1 rc 

- aulomali.sm of. 219 

— . bulbar division of. 211-212 

cortical structures of, 212. 

212 

di.sordcr.s of J'umotion ui. 

(‘JYciM of carbon di«ixidr 
on, 215, 21G 

excitUT ion of. 211 

• — subcortical struciure.s of, 
212 

Ijcspiratory chanjtt'H in hypi'xia. 
22« 

IJespiralory function of iho 
blood, 194-2U9 

l^e.^|■)ir^dory movement.*.. IHi) 

. innervation of, 211 

- ■ in tlie foelus, 192 

■ - —■ mechanism r^f. 188, 22(1 

• - record of. .190 
Kespiratory inuscle.s, their re- 

i;fpl<iis and innervation. 210 

— organs, 182, 182 
passa^e.s, 378, 380 

- f)i«miMit, 182 

K'e.spiratory guotient, 218, 2l» 
-factors, Inllucmcini^. 3,'»o 

- in muscular work. 472 
-- rum-protein, 348 

- rate, 191, 275 

.... — diurnal variations of, 27.7 
hetardatlon, (i.lO. 821 
dcticular sub.slancc. 211 
iteliculocytes. 60 
Keliculocnduthclial li.ssuc. 09, 72 
iKdina, 700-701 

— changes in, under action of 
iip.hi. 708 

-- disparate points of. 722 

— electric phenomena in. 710 
- icieniieu.l points of. 722 

Kcfinonc, .326. .3.32, 709 

Uelmornotor piicnornena. 709 

Keverberation, theory of, 672 

Rheobase. 493 

Rheotomos. 494 

Rhesus factor. 63 

Rhodopsin (visual purple), .318. 

327. 700. 709 
Ribs 

' movements In the process of 
breathing. 190 

position of, during breathing. 
190 

Rickets, 327 

Rigidity, decerebrate, 585 
Ringer-ljocke. fluid of. .51 
Rinne’s tost, 730 
Root innervation 

- metamerism of, 556. 557 

-parasympathetic. 566, 567 

— — .syinpalhctic. 562 
Ron got cells, 147 


Rubrospinal tract (Monakow). 
583 

Running 

- metdianisni of. 482 
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Saidi'.s method of estimation of 
the amouni of haemoglobin. 67 
.Saliva, 239 

— - collecting of. 242 

— composition of. 229. 242 
chordal. 246 
en/ymes of. 239 

— mechanism of saliv'ary se¬ 
cretion. 248 

.Salivary .glands, 239-241 
-blood supply to. 240. 248 

— — I'onUitioncd icilexi.’.s «d‘, 2 JT. 
24H 

._ ._. d(>tu'rv;:ition of, 245. 246 

— cllVci of acetylt;holinc un. 
249 

— — clVtM*t of piloivupisu- on. 
248 

-fistula of. 241 

... — gnnfdia of, 240, 215 

— — innervation of. 244-24.3 

— — in man. 244 
-- — kinds of. 240 

— — methods of .sludyin.g, 241). 
241 

— lu-iirohuinoral icgulatien 
of. 216-248 

- — paralytic s^’cr’etifai nf, 246 
... — secretion of, 248 

-.stimuli of. 242 

.Salic.-ir.v secretion. 242, 21.3 
• — amount of, 242 

-centre of. 247 

-in man. 244 

— — mechanism of. 2443-24}) 

— ■ psychic, 247 

— refle.x of, 247 
-Stud.V of, 244 

— theories of. 249 2;>« 

Salt fever. 336 
S.'iponin, 304 
S.'ireolemrna. 462 
Sarcomers. 462 
.Sarcoplasm;!, 462 
Scatol. 297 

.Schwalbf ^s niu’lei, 69.5 
.Sidivvann’s shcalli. 1«.3 
Sclera. 699 
Sciirv^y, .325, 331 
.Secheno\-'s cfTccl. ,519 
experiment. 544 

SecoiKl sign.alling system, 666-670 

-— anti abstr.-jclion from 

l eulily, 669 

..... ftnd first signalling .sy¬ 
stem. 666 

--formation of. 667 

St*crclin, 280-282, 285 
StMiiicireular canals, sliimdus 
for, 6.95 

Sensalion.s, 671 

- bitter, 689 

— t>f heat or cold, 682 

— of hunger, 299. 365 
~ pain, 078, 683 

relalituiship between slrtmgth 
tif stimulation and intensity 
of, 677 

— salty, 639 

— of .smell. 686 

— sour. 689 

— .sweet, 689 

— tactile, 680 

— Ifiste, 689 

-- thre.shold of. 676 

-absolute. 676 

-dilTcrentjal, 677 

— of touch (or pressure). 680 

— visual. 712 
Sensibility 

— cutaneous. 677, 678 
-kinds of, 677 


Si.’nsibilil.v 

cpicriiic. 683 

— pain, 683 

— pain, of internal i.igaus. litd 

— protop:itliie, 683 

— taste. 690 

— vibratory, 678 

.Si * ns i bi h za ii t • u, 318 
Serloly, cells of. 4.37 
Serum. 56 

— haemulysjs. 61 
Sei um tlisea.se, .‘hit 
Sex gland.s 

™ (r.-istraliun and transplais 
tat inn of. 436 
female, 446 
-fimetion of. 4.36 

— — mechanisms re.gulating the 
ai*Iuif.v of. 446 

..... ifMOoval ot. 436 
.Sexual character*;. .scc;>nd:nv 
416, 436 

.Si.‘\u;il c.Vclt^s 410 
.Sexual maturation. 449 
Shallow hrcalhin.g. 194 
“Sh.'iin Icedin.g,” 2.55 
■Sham riigtr,“ 597. 602 
.Sliock 

— anaphylactic. 318 
h.vr*' 'gl.vcaemic, 424 

— sfjinal. .576-577 
Shumlyansk.v’s ctjrpu.scle, 389 
Smu-atrial iu)dir. OO-lOU 
.Siiiu-earolid /.i.mc. 156 
Simi.s. carotid, 122. 161 

SUin 

•— as a bitiod depot. 148 

— excretory function of. 414 
oxygen absorption ihrouidi. 

13:{ 

— pigmeniation of. 128 
. i'ce(‘pii»rs of. 679. 680 

-role of. in pliysical rcgula 
lion of lieat. 37B-.38() 
smooih muscles of. 379 
Sleep. 636 

Smell, sensation oJ. 686 
.Sneeze. 221 

Sodium, metabolism of, 33.5 
Soft palate, rcctjptors of, 40. 2.5u 
Solutions 

— h.vpcrtonie, .50 
■— hyr>otonic. 50 

isotonic. 50 
-- saline, 50 
.Sound(s) 

diifereniial threshold t>f m- 
teiisitv and fi-eriucney of, 734. 
73.5 

— intensity of. 731 

— level of. 731 

— location. 736 

— loudness of. 724, 731 

— masking, 736 

— physical chai actcrisi ics i»f. 
721 

— pitch of. 724 

— pressure. 724 

— timber of. 721 
■ tones. 724 

Srnind-condueling apparatus.729 
.Smmd-pi'oof ciiambei', 609 
.Sound vibrations 

lionc conduetion of, 729 
Sper MI a tirge nosis. 438 
Spasmophilia. 422 
Specific dynamic* action of food. 
337 

Speech, 666. 744 

— - cenli-al appai-atus of, 745 

-- cJevcdopiueui of ihe crhild’-.. 
746 

- as external manifestation <•! 
second signalling system, 7)6 
•— motor centre of. (Broca s 
centre). 667 

“* peripheral apparatus of. 714 

— significance of Uinfr.slhc‘;i<* 
signalization for, 74.5 
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sperm, formation, 437. 451 
Sphingomyelin. 315 
Sphygmogram. 89 
Sphygmograph, 89 
Sphygmomanometer of Riva- 
Roeei. 137 

— of Pachon. 139 
Spinal cord, 648 

-afferent neurons of. 523 

-anterior roots of. 535 

-ascending tracts of, 580-384 

-columns of whit«^ mallfu- 

of. .380 

■— — consequences of removal 
of. .368 

-descending tracts of. ,383 

- destruction of tlio lumbo¬ 
sacral division of, 455 
— diagnosis of lesions in, 557 
-efferent neurorjs of. 528 

— -- flbies f>f the vegetative 
nervous system in, 559 

— — functions of, 567. 579 

— — influence of the ccnlrnl 
nervous system on. 577 

— — inlernuncial neuron.s of. 
329 

--inter.scginental traet.s of, 

583 

-lesion.s of the afferent 

neuron.s Cif, 553 

-n■u^tameri.sn\ of root inner¬ 
vation, 556. 357 

— posterior roots of. .3.3.3 

— — p.vramidal traet.s of, 583 

-reflex activity of, 568 

-removal of, 569 

— — role of. in lh(? regulation 
of mu.scle tone. .389 

-segments of. 55« 

-severance of posterior and 

anterior roots of. 555 
- — severance of, 569 

-shotrk phenomena of, 577 

-transection of. In man, 578 

-transeelion of one side of, 

578 

Spinal metamere.s 

-overlapping of. .337 

Spinal .shoclc, 576-578 
Spinocerebellar tract 

-dorsal, 581 

-ventral. 581 

Spinotectal tract. .382 
Spinothaliirnlc traet.s, 581 

— laleiai. .381 

— ventral. 581 
Spirometer, 332 
Spleen. 67, 72. 73 

— as a blood depot. 147 

— injection of eermin ehemu'al 
stimuli into the vnscul.Mv sys¬ 
tem of. 73 

" phagocytic ability of, 69 

— size of, 148 

Standing, mechanism of, 4'M. 482 
Staiinius. experiments of, 100 
Starling, "law of the heart." lOti 
Sl.irvation. .360 

— complete. .187 

— pflect of. on metataoli:.;m. ,360 

— physiologteal. 360 
~ prolonged. 268 

— protein. 322, .323 
Steapsin. 276 
Stereobillnogon, 284, .321 
Stereoscope. 723 
.Sternum, VJO 
Steroid. 317 

Sterol. 317 
Stimulalion(s) 

— pain. 683 

— DuBois-Reymond law of. 491 
—• inien.sity of. 676 

— Jon theory of. 497, 498 

•— law of polarity of, 488, 490 

— role of the lime factor in 
process of, 491 


Stimulation(.s) 

— threshold of. 31 
•— traces of. 549 

verbal. 667, 668 
Stimuli, 31, 463. 674 

— adequate, 674 
complex, 624 

— eondilioned. 605 

— inadequate, 632 

— indifferent. 607 

— reinforcing. 606 

— signalling slgniiicaiice of. 64.3 

— significance of definite corre¬ 
lations between lime of action 
of conditioned and uncondi¬ 
tioned. 807 

— uneondllitmed. 605 
Slomaeli, 254 

— absorption in. 301 

— digestion in. 254 

— efferent fibre.s, w'hieh inner- 
v.nte glands of, 261, 2C2 

— glands of, 254. 263. 267 

-- innervation of. 261-263. 269. 
271 

— intramural nervous sy.stem 
of. 264 

— mieroflora in. 296 

— movements of. 260-272. 299 

— musculature of. 255, 269 

— nervous regulation of, 261. 
262. 271 

— properties of the gland.s «:jr 
the lesser curvature of. 263 

— rcceplois of. 263, 274 

— removal of parts of. 267 

— secretion of. 273. 274 

-neurocheiiiic'nl phu.se of. 

264 

— of pvioric glands. 267 

— stimulation of the receptors 
of, 272 

— time of digestion in. 271-272 

— ulcers of, 259 
Sifunach tube, 258 
Striopallidal svstem. 600, 601 
Slrophantin. 126. 317 
Substanti.'j nigra. 589 
Suerking, 250 

Sugar curves. 425 
Suiphur, metabolism of. 334 
Superficial bM‘alhiiig, 222 
Supra renin. 426 
"Stirfaee-aroa law." .371 
Sweat glands, .380 

— — innervation of, .380 
Sympathetic innervation of va¬ 
rious organ.s. 567 

Sympathin. 118 
SyiifipseCs), S2G 

— inlerneuron, 529. 537 

— myoneural. 526 

— neuroepithelial, 526 

■ - rale of conduction of im- 
pulse.s across, 537 

— - transmission of impulses 
across. 536 

Synaptic eonnoetion.s, 528 
Synthesis, 26 

— Indi.ssoiuhlc combination of 
analysis and. 26 

in the organism. 311, 312. 353 
S.vnthesizing activity of the 
nervous system, 643 
Syringornyeii.i, 583 
Systolic murmur. 92 
S.ystolic sound, 91-93 


T 

Taste, 687-690 
—’ .'iiialyser, 687 

— buds. 687, 688 

— centre of, 688 

— loss of sensitivity of, 690 
~ papillae. 638 

— sensations. 639 

— zonal distribution of sen¬ 
sibility of. 690 


Tachycardia, 127 

— paroxismal. 120 
Tactile reception, 680, 681 

— sensation. 680 
Talbot’s law, 714 
Taitzoeholic acid, 283 
Tectospln.^! tract. 584 
Teichjnann crystals, 64 
Telephone, calibrated, 732 
I’clephonic methods, .502, 50;i 
Tempcralurc 

— acTclim.'itizatioii, 384 
-- bod.v, 37.3 

-cfutieal regulation of. .381- 

384 

-determination of. 144 

- — diurnal v'ariations in. 
375-376 

— — effect of stimulation of the 
tuber cinercum on. 378. 382 

-Intluenee of low tempera- 

iure on, 377 

— — influence of muscular 
.■ictivit.v on. .376 

— — influence of. on physio- 
loglo.al processes, 371 

— - - regulation of. 370-376, 384 

— — rnie of the th.vroid in thf* 
n^giilation of. .378 

— blood. 382 

— skin. 373. 382 
Tost meal, 257 
Te.stes, 416 
'IV.stostei'oric. 4.38 
Tetanus, 467 

— anodal closure. 490 

— anodal opening, 490 

— development of, 468 

— effect of frequency of slim 
ulation on, 468 

— effect of strength of stim¬ 
ulation on, 468, 512, 513 

— forms of. 467 

— mechanism of, 468 

— secondary. 503 
'I’ctany, 422, 423 
Thalamic animal. 590, 599 
Tliidamu.s, 589. 597 

— (ronnoetlons of, .597, 598 

— destruction of. 382. 383 
functions of. 597. 599 

— le.sion.s of. 600 

— most important .structural 
fr'filurc of. 597 

— nuclei of. 597. 598 

— siitnulnlion of, 544 
Tht^ory of reverberation. 672 
Tlicrmal reception, 679. 682 
Thermo aesthesiomeler. 632 
Therinorecreptors. 37, 676. 682 
Tluamin. 329 

Thinst. 3.39 

Thiry-Vella. method of. 288 
Thir.v, operation t)f, 285 
Tltorax. 183-192 

— neg.jtive pressure in. 143. 
184-188 

— thoracic cavity, 185 

— re.spiratory movements of, 
183. 189 

Thought, .516 

— abstract, 669. 670, 746 

— human, 666 

— and speech. 670, 746 
Threshold 

— absolute. 676 

— differential, 677 

— of pressure sensation, 733 
—• of sensation, 676 

— of stimulation. 31 
Thrombasc, 56 
Thrombin. 56. 335 
Thrombocytes. 56. 57, 69 

— formation of, 72. 73 
Thrombocina.se. 56, 57 
Thrombopcnla. 69 
Thromboplastic substances, 56 
Thymus. 434 

Thyrode’s fluid, 51 
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Thyrode’s solutions, 97 
Thyroid, 418 

— disorders of. 419 420 

— iTiiiervation of, 418, 419 

— regulation of aotivily (tf. 421 

— removal of. 419 
ThyrogJobulin. 420 
Thyroxin, 420. 421 

— clfcrt on the iKMit, 124 
Time 

— “measure” in the organism. 
370 

Time rellexes. 221 
Tlrnpanic organs 

-of the inverlobrales. 724 

Tissue fluid. 74 
'roeopherol, 328 
Tone 

— of smooth muselt?. 4 H(i 

— of skeletal musele, 481. 

— plastic. fi21 

— regulation of the rnu.seular. 
587 

Tongue 

— lasle sensibility of, 690 
receptors of. 687 

Tonometers, 206 
Touch, reception of. 678 
Toxins, 46 

Trailbo-Hering curve.s, 142 
Trachea. 1B3 
Tremor. 663 

Trichromatic theory, 7IK 
Tricuspid valve. 87, 91 
“Trigger juice." 262 
Tripsinogen. 277 
Tritanopia, 718 
Trophoblast, 4.')2 
Trypsin. 276 

Tubular ronbsorplion. 39 ,t 
T umours, malignant, 68, 317 
'rvvilch, .single tetani/ed, .716 


IT 

Uleors, 259 

Ultrafiltrate of the blood plasma. 
393 

Uraemia, 58, 321 
Urea. 319 

Ureters, functions of, 411 
Urethra, 411 
Uric .acid. 319 
Urinary bladder 

-absorption in. 301 

-axon-redlexes of. 5,14 

-emptying of, 411, 412 

-functions of, 411 

-innervation of muscles of. 

411 

-miKSCle fibres of. 411 

-sphincter of, 411 

Urine, 3BR 

— amount of. 404 

— composition of, .187, 396 

— composition of primary, ,196 

— conccnlralion index <.>f. 401 

— differences between com¬ 
position of urine and that of 
blood pla.sma, 301 

— “final.” 395 

— - osmotic pressure of, 391 

— pigments of, 284 

— piimary, 393. 395 

— reaction of, 391 

— substances with lowlhreshold 
of elimlnalion in. 401 

— substances with high thri^sh- 
old of crllmination in, 401 

— tubular, 369 
Urine production 

-effect of hormones on, 405. 

406 

-Influence of blood pi essurc 

on. 394 

-influence of cerebral cor¬ 
tex on. 407 

-influence of intrarcnal 

pressure on, 304 


Urine production 

- influence of nerves on,406 

-seere.tion of. 397 

.substaneos with high and 

low threshold of clcminaliun, 
401 

Urobilinogen, 284 
Uterus, 452 

~ iruxiillealions nf the miieoiis 
membrane «)r, 412 
Utriculus, 694 

V 

Vagus. 112 

— inhibiting influences of. nn 
the heart. 112 

' - severing nf. ciTect on expira- 
tinn, 216 

Van Klyke’s apparatus. 67. 199 
Vascular tone, 149 
\'aHoeonstrictor i;enlre, 154. J55. 
157 

.... ojTccI of carbon dioxide 
on. 157 

-inhibition of. 160. 164 

-- — paralysis of, 1.77 

-spinal, 154. .1.75. 157 

— stimulation of. 157 
Vasocf»nstrictor nerves, reflex 
regulation of, 167 
V'asoconslrictor nerve fibres, 149 
Vasoeim.striiftnrs, 1.70-152 

— and va.sndilators. 164 
Vasodilator nerve fibres. 1.71 
V'asodilalors. 152 
Vasomotor centre. 154-157 

-bulbar division of. 154. 155 

-elft'ct of chcinicnl sub- 

stand’s on. 156 

-of museulnr work on. 

175. 176 

-of .stiinulalion oC llic 

trerebral cortex on, 156 
Vasopressin. 158. 432 
Veins, 88 

• - blood pre.s.sure in. 142, 144 

— .iriTHM i'ation of. 151 

— velocity of the blood flow in. 
1.14 

Venae cavae. BO 
Venous blood, 179 
Venous synus, 99, 100 
Venous system of the heart. 179 
Ventilation, alveolar, 194 

— of t.)ic lungs. 190 

— pulmonary. 191 
Ventricles 

— period of reduced ejeelion of, 
HT 

— poritKl of relaxali«.>n of. 87 
A'ontricul.ar complex, 96 
Venules. R(i 

V'estibular 

— nucleus. 586. 592. 695 

— apparatus (analy.ser of pr»si- 
tions and movements of head). 
694 

— — central division <jf, 695 
-sUrnuIation of, 696 

— — irnportanc'e of. in flying a 
plane, 697 

Vestibulospinal tract, 581,584, 592 
Vic.'isol, .185 

Vieussens, loop of (Ansa Vieiis- 
senii). Ill 
Villikinin, 289, 30.1 
Virilism 

— adrenal, 429 

Viseeroinotor reflexes. 572. 092 
Viscerosensory reflexes. 692 
Viscero-vistreral reflexes, 572 
V'iscosinieter, 48 
Vision. 697 

— acuity of. 721 

— binocular. 722 

— central. 703 

— colour, 713. 715 


Vision 

colour 

— disorders of. 718 

— thi'orles of, 718--719 
-- daylight, 712, 715 

-- field. 722 

. fusion freqiienc.v, 714 

— perception of nuivcmenls. 72;: 

— peripheral. 70.1 

— snmiltaneons euiitrast in. 717 

— sueci’ssive I’ontrast. 717 
Visual analyser, sensitivity of, 

71.5, 716 

V’isual purple nr rhodt>p.sin. IIB. 

.127, 700. 709 
Vitalism. 25 
Vi tarn infs). .124, 331 

— A (antixdophth.'diT'.ie). 326. 
.127, 3.12. 709 

H eoinplex, .106. 320-,1.10 

— Bi (aniintnirilie), .129. ;M2 

— 15>. 3.10, .132 

— Br.. 33t» 

— Biv. 330 

— C. 331. 332 

— - biologie.Tl role of. 3.11-3.12 
■ detlcioncy. 3.12 

— U. 328. .132 

— fat-soluble. 317. 326 

— K. 328, 332 

need of the organism m. 32.>. 332 

— P (cilrin). 3.11 

— PI* (antipeliagra), .1.10, 332 

— studying of. 324. .125 

— s.vnlhe.sis of. in the. oi-g.inisni. 
.’{.12 

Vitreous body. 699 
Vivisection, 17. 21 
V ivodial.v/iers. 110 
\^»ca] apparatus 

-structure and Xunirlion of. 

740-742 

V'oeal 

— registers. 743 
■— cords. 741 
Vtnee. 740 

-- characterisiic features of hu 
man. 743 
Vomiting. 272 

— caused by fHindilion..‘d re¬ 
flexes. 27.1 

Vomitin.g centre. 273 

W 

Walking, meclianism of. 482 
Wale I*. 30. 338. 3:61 

— absorption of, 309 

— and ti.SNue fluid. 71 

— content in the rg-ganism ,13:;. 
334, .1.18 

— elimination of. 339. 404 

— free. .138 

-- hunger, .139 

— hydration, .i:iC 

— int.-ike, 404 

— in the organism, .‘139 

— inetabolisrn. .138-340 

— passing of. from tissues ini** 
blood. 75 

— production of. in Ihc organ¬ 
ism. 339 

— totfd daily requirement of. 3.19 

— water-salt melabolisni. 339 
Weber’s data. 677. 735 
Wt*iss'.s equation, 191 
Wernieke’s area, 74.“i 
Winking. .581 

Wounds, healing of, .126 

X 

Xantophyll. 317 
Xf^roplilhalmia, 326 

Y 

Yellow onz.vmes. 330 
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